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he greatest study of 


How it confirms 





your childs health ever made 


your own common sense experience 


EACHERS, like 

mothers, have 
long realized that 
the greatest single 
influence in a child’s 
success in school 
is his health. 


They have wanted 
to help you by teach- 
ing your child to do 
the things that make 
for health and 
strength—and there- 
fore, happiness. 


So they appointed 
a grcat committee to 
advise them what to 
teach. A committee composed of health 
authorities from two great organizations, 
the National Education Association and 
the American Medical Association. 


For more than two years this com- 
mittee of teachers and physicians studied 
every question of child health. Their re- 
port is the last word on the subject. 

Particularly interesting to mothers is 
what they say on the subject of foods, 
from which children may draw that men- 
tal and physical energy so necessary to 
their success in school. 


Their statement says: * Special foods 
important for children’s growth are: 


Milk Hard breads 
Green vegetables 
Cooked cereal breakfast foods’’ 


As a result there now hangs on the wall 
in more than 20,000 school rooms this 
slogan: 

‘*Every boy and girl needs 
a hot cereal breakfast’’ 


This has become Rule Number One in a 
nation-wide health campaign by schools, 
because teachers have learned by actual 
tests that the child with a hot cereal 
breakfast does better work. 





























Doctors co-operated with 

teachers to make this 

great study of school 
children’s needs 


Teachers have 
found by actual 
experience that 
the child who 
‘has a hot cereal 
breakfast does 
better work 


One hot cereal that authorities have, for 


more than 30 years, recommended as ideal 


for children is Cream of Wheat. 

The reasons are very simple: 

First, because Cream of Wheat contains 
such a wonderful store of that mental and 
physical energy which children need. 

Second, because it contains none of the 
indigestible portions of the wheat. Its 
store of energy is therefore quickly re- 


leased through easy and rapid digestion, 
and the child who has it for breakfast is 
benefiting from it by ten o'clock. 


Your own common-sense observation un- 
doubtedly approves this call of the schools 
for a hot cereal breakfast. There is prob- 
ably a package of Cream of Wheat in 
your pantry now. If not, there is plenty 
at your grocer’s. Use it tomorrow to give 
your children the kind of morning nourish- 
ment they need. It’s so easy to prepare 
and so good to eat! 


Note: For a variety of delightful ways 
to serve Cream of Wheat write for recipe 
booklet. With it we will send Free a 
sample package, and our authoritative 
booklet, ‘‘The Important Business of 
Feeding Children.’’ Address The Cream 
of Wheat Company, Dept. 203, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

In Canada made by The Cream of 
Wheat Company, Winnipeg. English ad- 
dress, Fassett & Johnson, Ltd., 86 Cler- 
kenwell Road, London, E. C. 1. 


Your own observation proves that a hot cereal 
breakfast best supplies the mental and physi- 
cal energy your child needs 
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Rich rhythms of an old race 


\ 


3 wa and 


strange .. . restless 


and beautiful... 


such are the 
thythms that make up the irresistible 
charm of negro songs and spirituals. 
Nobody knows how old they are, or 
from what distant source they sprang 
—nobody cares—their deep, brooding 
melody—the weird cadences... these 
ate enough. 
It is the amazing ability of the 
Orthophonic Victrola to hold the 
minute and fragmentary tone shadings 


The New 
Orthophonic 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 





of the pleading, restless spirit of 
negro music. You will hear lower 
notes and higher notes than ever. You 
will find a new beauty and power, a 
new depth and sonority, to all 
music played on the Orthophonic 
Victrola. Whether the deep, rich 
basses of a negro song, or the strange, 
brooding melody of a negro spiritual 
—this marvelous instrument brings 
them all to your home, there to be 
played whenever you want them, 
again and again. | 


Send for Free Pamphlet, describing the miracle of 


ictrola 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 











the New Orthophonic Victrola. Just send your 
name and address to the Victor Talking Machine 
Company, Camden, New Jersey, and a pamphlet de- 
scribing the interesting development of the Ortho- 
phonic Victrola will be sent to you free of charge. 











See and hear the Orthophonic Victrola today. Your 

dealer will gladly demonstrate this musical miracle— 

any time. There are four beautiful models—the Credenza 

at $300—the Granada (illustrated above) at $150—the 
Colony at $110 and the Consolette at $85. 
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What the salespeople in New Yorks 12 great 


department. stores recommend for 











cleansing delicate garments 


HE saleswoman from whom you 

buy one of those perfectly enchant- 
ing new peach-bloom step-ins simply. has 
to know how it should be washed. “It is 
part of her job! 


So, too, with the salespeople of stock- 
ings and sweaters and sports-wear and 


printed silks. 


Very well, then—what soap do these 
intelligent salespeople in New York’s 12 
greatest stores recommend? We recently 
sent an unprejudiced young woman as a 
customer to ask them. Their answer? A 
veritable chorus of “Ivory Soap!” Other 
soaps were occasionally mentioned, but 
everywhere the conclusion was, “If you 
use Ivory, you need never worry.” 


Here are a few of the actual comments 
from several different stores: 


“No complaints when Ivory is used” 
LINGERIE DEPARTMENT 


“The soap I recommend for all silk 
lingerie—especially fine imported things 
like this pale blue Belgian nightgown— 
is Ivory Flakes. Ivory won’t fade such 
colors or streak the silk. It is just right. 
We never have complaints about things 
washed with Ivory.” 


“ Best for silk stockings” 


HOSIERY DEPARTMENT 


“Tvory Soap suds are the best thing to 
use for silk stockings. I wouldn’t wash 
anything so delicate as chiffon stockings 
in anything else.” 


© 1926, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


“These gorgeous fringed shawls,” said 
another saleswoman, “are made of a 
very fine quality of crépe de chine. 
Don’t use anything but Ivory to wash 
them with.” 


““Juory keeps blankets soft and fluffy” 


SALESMAN OF BLANKETS 


“Tf you wash your blankets at home, 
use Ivory Soap. It is pure and mild and 
that is what you need to keep blankets 
from getting hard and stiff.” 


OU have probably used Ivory for 

your face and hands and bath for 
years, so you know it is as pure and 
gentle as soap can be. Naturally, there- 
fore, it is safe for your most fragile and 
precious garments. And with all its 
lovely purity, it is inexpensive enough to 
use for the general laundry, too—to save 
hands, fabrics and colors. 


Today, Ivory means either cake or 
flakes—you use whichever is more con- 
venient. Ivory Flakes—snow-white 
feathers of pure Ivory—makes rich, 
cleansing suds the moment hot water 
touches it, and can harm nothing which 
is safe in water alone. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


FREE—a sample and this booklet 


A postcard addressed to Section 7-C, Dept. 
of Home Economics, Procter & Gamble, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, will bring you without charge 
our 24-page illustrated booklet, The Care of 
Lovely Garments, and a sample of Ivory Flakes. 





The conclusive test of a soap 
for fine garments: 
Ask yourself: 
“Would I use this soap on my face?” 
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The One I Knew Least of All 


By MauDE ADAMS 




















FROM PHOTO. BY SARONY 
THEATER COLLECTION, HARVARD COLLEGE LIBRARY 


In “ The Jesters.” 


Noman knows another, and every man is ever 
another to himself. 








T [IS one of the many bless- 
ings of life in the theater 
Ll that we are delightfully 
4] busy being someone else, 
and need have scarcely an 
inkling of ourselves. That 
oe. doubtful pleasure can al- 

===! ways be deferred. And 
what amercy! If we really knew ourselves, 
how could we endure it? 

To make one’s own acquaintance is diffi- 
cult enough under ordinary circumstances; 
but if life is begun pretending to be Eva, 
the youthful heroine of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
or Little Paul in The Octoroon, or this or 
that other little boy or girl, it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to separate whom from 
Which. **Ourself’? becomes more and more 





















FROM PHOTO. 
BY HALL 

THE ROBINSON 
LOCKE DRAMATIC 
COLLECTION IN 
THE N. Y. PUBLIC 


In “’Op o Me Thumb.” 


the theater, took part as fairies and sprites 
and gnomes. She found the rehearsals 
rather trying; the children seemed to have 
had so little experience; she felt herself dis- 
tinctly a professional among amateurs. 











Mazeppa’s Fearsome Horse 


HOUGH she was much happier when 

she herself was playing, it was sufficiently 
exciting when she was allowed to stand 
in the wings and watch; especially when 
Mazeppa was played by a beautiful Aus- 
tralian actress who came to California to 
astound and delight. Night after night 
Mazeppa was bound on a big white horse 
that, after a little show of resistance, trotted 
conscientiously up an inclined plane to the 
fly floor, that mysterious place forty or 
fifty feet above the stage. It was danger- 
ous and thrilling, especially thrilling to one 
whose heart was divided between her love 
of riding and her fear of horses. In spite of 
a worthy desire, she never overcame her fear 















































of them and she was never quite sure which 





indistinct and nebulous, much more vision- 
ary than the very real children, all written 
out in black and white, that we spend con- 
Sclous hours in learning. They are real chil- 
dren, not at all intangible like the wispy 
thing inside us which is always asking ques- 
tions that seem never to be answered ! 
Children take to the stage as ducks to 
Water; «nd surely there can be no kinder 


life than that which hedges in a child of the theater, and 
never in all her life will she meet more gentle people. But, 
to the one I knew least, the theater was always a tug of war 
W ith her father. He did not wish his child to “make a little 
— ot her self.” In the beginning it was rather in the na- 
: ao a dare, It seems she wished to show him that she 

ould not “make a little goose of herself,” aged five, and 
So that first false step was taken. 


A Place With Huge, Dark Spaces 


4 bs here it was or which one of her it was, I can’t recall; 
A a hee it is in a theater I see her first ofall. The scene 
waa tres 1allmarks of a first rehearsal. Her mother’s hands 
oi ae with friendly greetings; a fold of a skirt was a 
raat Support in a great empty place with huge, dark 

€s; at the edge of a still deeper blackness there was a 
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“During this period I find her rather haughty.” 


lighted gas jet, and a man sitting under it by a table. Even 
great actors approached that table with a certain deference, 
and lesser ones with trepidation. It was there that a part 
was handed to her. Then quietly at home the part was read 
aloud to her; in a short time she could repeat it all herself, 
and that was all there was to the matter. Except that after 
a while she was allowed to put the pink and white powders 
on her face herself, and that was very interesting. Black on 
the eyes was much more difficult; it was a long time before 
she could manage that. 

At six she liked to be consulted about the business arrange- 
ments with her managers—her salary and how long the en- 
gagement was to last; I remember distinctly her disapproving 
a certain engagement because the offer fell below her ac- 
customed salary. During this period I find her rather 
haughty. She didn’t care to act with children who were 
not professionals. At Christmastime there was usually a 
festival with singing and dancing, and many children, not of 


end of a horse was the more terrifying; both 
ends seemed equally unaccountable. On 
the whole, perhaps tails had it. 

Antony and Cleopatra was the pinnacle of romance; 
Romeo and Juliet was not a favorite. Strangely enough, at 
the age of ten, Cleopatra seemed everything that was proper 
and queenly, and Juliet was thought a little forward. Then, 
too, so many ladies of the theater had made sheaths of 
themselves for daggers that there was no confidence in that 
kind of death, and asps and snakes seemed a more real and 
solid way of getting at it. 

Some of her earlier experiences made her suspicious of 
temperament. Perhaps that explains her complete lack of 
it in after years. When General Sherman came to San Fran- 
cisco, a performance in his honor was given at the theater. 
The one I knew least escaped from school and in black satin 
breeches and manners irreproachable—were they not all care- 
fully marked in the part?—she was pressed into the mold of 
that hapless young prince, Louis XVII. The evening of Gen- 
eral Sherman’s visit stays in mind not because of General 
Sherman, I am sorry to say, but for personal reasons. At the 
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climax of the play, when the raging populace outside was 
seeking the young prince, the star was supposed to beg His 
Highness to throw himself on a sofa, which he would deign 
to do; then, concealing him under a large cushion, the star 
would seat herself beside him with affected calmness just 
as the populace broke down the doors and came rushing in. 
The night of General 
Sherman’s visit everyone 
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But Grandmother’s farm was an entrancing place, and 
what mattered a few broken arms and bumped noses? When 
nothing better offered, a cow’s tail was a convenient thing 
to swing on. And there were fields to roam, whole fields of 
wild flowers, and trees to climb with cherries at the top. 
And oh, the sweet-smelling hay in the barn, and the swing 

tied to one of the rafters! She always fell out of 
that too. 





was nervous. It wasa 
matter of anxiety to lit- 
tle Louis, for the star was 
an excitable lady, re- 
nowned for tempera- 
ment, and there was no 
telling what she would , ene 
do. The moment came, LA 
the crowd reached the 
climax of its fury and i “ 
then, without asking the 
prince his wishes or giv- 
ing him time to do any- 
thing, the lady seized 
him, threw him into a 
corner of the sofa and 
sat upon him whole- 
heartedly, not merely on 
the edges as rehearsed. 
It was a relief when the 
run of that play was 
over. It remained in 
mind always as a very 
undignified play. 





General Grant had re- 
turned from his voyage 
around the world; his 
ship was lying in the har- 
bor off North Beach, and 
all the city went down to 
pay its respects. Nat- 
urally ‘‘the family ”’ con- 
sidered it a very impor- 
tant event, one the child would remember all her life. 
But unfortunately as they reached the dock, their off- 
spring became fascinated by a beautiful white cockatoo 
shrieking outside one of the bathing houses, and it was 
impossible to drag her from the spot. General Grant— 
phf!—was as nothing beside that glorious bird! A 
disappointed but an understanding “‘ family’ arranged 
that she should linger with the cockatoo while the 
family went off to the ship by themselves. The woman in 
charge told beautiful stories of all the rows and rows 
of birds that had been brought by sailors from foreign 
ports. How cynicism creeps into our lives! I wonder 
now if any of those stories were true. 

Her father was always a faithful ally. It was in 
the days when children were decked in black velvet 
coats and skull-tight white lace caps, hideous things 
with ribbon, pink or blue, twining in and out. Her 
father detested those caps; so did she, but they were 
the fashion. An unhappy Sunday came when the walk 
with Father was halted; he refused to have his child 
seen in one of those ridiculous caps. Her spirits lifted; 





PHOTO. BY ELITE. FROM THE ROBINSON LOCKE 
DRAMATIC COLLECTION 


“At six she liked to be consulted 
about the business arrange- 
ments with her managers— 
her salary and how long 
the engagement was to last.” 


Then there was the railroad train, and the exciting 
journey back to Father across the prairies which 
never seemed lonely, so full were they of fairies danc- 
ing under sagebrush ‘“‘trees,’’ each bush a mighty 
oak; and there were all the friendly prairie dogs, 
and she wondered who lived at the end of the long 
road that stretched away and away till the train left 
it still groping toward the sunset. 

The fly in the ointment of going home to her father 
was that it involved certain periods of school. She 
never understood children; they were a blank wall. 
She was used to older people and to the rather cere- 
monious manners of the people of the theater. There 
was a fearful feud with her young uncle; they met in 
the city street; he waved his hand to her and didn’t 
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she needed a larger company and there was a part for a chil 
The difficulty was that it meant a long engagement and 4 
journey to New York. Her father didn’t approve the yep. 
ture; but to her mother the idea of seeing New York wag 
irresistible, and whatever her mother wanted was beyonq 
words desirable. . 

Unfortunately, her father was right. Traveling in the East 
was a very different matter from traveling in California 
Every day matters seemed to grow worse. The company 
toiled through endless little towns; the trains were snails, the 
hotels primitive and meager; and for the grown-up members 
of the company it must have been a time of more than usual 
hardship. 

But New York was there, still beckoning; and that gaye 
fortitude to the wanderers. It was really very easy for the 
child; for always when things were too troublesome, her 
mother would remember some delightful story. They were 
leaving a tiny place early one morning and they heard a 
queer noise—some geese fussing under the window; and while 
they trotted down to the railway station, hand in hand jn 
a world white with a waning moon, her mother told the story 
of Rome, and how the cackling of geese had saved the ancient 
city from the invaders. 

The daily trials seemed very small when a real 
disaster came. The star decided to leave the com. 














but her mother was firm. What nonsense! All the 








| pany, and a capable but less known actress was 
to take her place. It was a real sadness to the 
company. Everyone liked the star, and trials had 
been a bond. Something had to be done to showa 
friendly feeling. The question of expense was a se- 
rious one. ‘‘Business’’ had not been very flourish- 
ing. But fate had been kinder for a few days, and 
everyone was sure of salary for that particular 
week; so, true to the traditions of the craft, when 
a penny was in sight a way was found to spend it. 
The entire company joyfully decided on a supper 
and some silver trinket for remembrance, marked 
with appropriate sentiments of admiration. 


cA Farewell Supper 


HE star’s last night was over; the supper was de- 

lightful, and the presentation speech was made 
by the youngest member standing on a chair. Even 
in that moment the youngest member was a little 
disappointed; she had been coached for many hours 
on the presentation speech. She had been very nerv- 
ous, and it seemed a little inadequate when the 
star responded by reciting ‘‘ Twinkle, twinkle, little 




















children were wearing them; besides, her old hats 
would not go with black velvet, and at any rate they 
were shabby. But no one walked that day, and the 
cap was put away for the next Sunday. 

When the next Sunday came, a mysterious thing had hap- 
pened; the cap had disappeared. Her mother searched 
and searched, high and low; everyone searched—except her 
father. In the midst of the perplexity it became evident 
that, for no reason whatever, her mother was laughing. And 
presently an old hat, a favorite, was brought out, and every- 
one walked that day, Mother the gayest one of all. 


Vastly Entertaining Things 


i HE one I knew least”’ was always going back and forth 

visiting her grandmother, and homing again to Father. 
At Grandmother’s there were vastly entertaining things: 
Cows and sheep and horses and dogs and—freedom! She 
could go anywhere she chose, aided and abetted by a young 
uncle who was gifted with imagination. 

This young uncle conceived the idea of tying a large tin 
bucket to old Tom’s tail—Tom was a very old white horse— 
and, stuffing his young relative into the bucket, this young 
uncle started her off on a troubled tour of adventure. It 
wasn’t very satisfactory to her, but it put a great deal of life 
temporarily into Tom. 

It pleased this same young uncle to put his niece through 
her paces mounted on a sheep that never would go by the 
gate, but always spoiled the fun by turning into the corral 
again. It was exciting for the niece while the gallop lasted, 
and there was always a chance that she wouldn’t fall off 
before the sheep got through the gate; it was a false hope, 
however, for she always did fall off. 





PHOTO. BY COURTESY OF EMPIRE THEATER 


As Lady Babbie in “The Little Minister.” 


raise his hat! She was seven, I think. The unpleasant- 
ness lasted for several days until, some adventure be- 
ing forward, it was put aside, but not forgotten. She 
could find no common ground with children. They 
were always asking such impertinent questions too. 
When she asked questions she asked older people whose 
business it was to know—not little young things, who 
certainly could have no information on the subject. 

School itself would not have been so dreadful, had 
it not been for “jography’’; that was the ghastly thing 
in life. Those miserable rivers that were said to “rise” 
here, there and the other place. In those days they 
were not described as “flowing” into, but “emptying” 
into something else. It was all foolish; the rivers didn’t 
“rise,” they went along quite flat, and if they did any- 
thing they fell. At a tender age she found herself at the 
mouth of the Mississippi, and the emptying process seemed 
to have had no effect whatever. It was very disappointing 
and confusing. She was always glad to escape from these 
fol-de-rols to the serious life of the theater, and a glorious 
day came when it was decided that she should not go to 
school at all until she was ten. Her parts in the theater had 
taught her lessons beyond those required of children her own 
age at school, and she was thought too young to attempt the 
work of the older children. So it was decided that she should 
not go to school at all until she was older; a very satisfac- 
tory decision, opening up vistas of freedom and her beloved 
theater. 

Just at that time, as chance would have it, a foreign star 
was playing in San Francisco; through some change of plans, 
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star”’—a ditty the youngest member had learned years be- 
fore, a harmless ditty but frivolous, she thought. However, 
it passed pleasantly enough. Auld Lang Syne was sung, they 
all said good night, and of course they’d be at the station 
in the morning to say good-by. And then—the manager 
told them: That very night, at the end of the second act, the 
star had attached the entire box-office receipts, taken all the 
money there was, and not a penny was coming to anyone. 

Her mother said it was a great surprise, but she was cross 
only with herself for not realizing that such a thing coul 
happen. Ah, dear! She never learned that such a thing 
could happen. Selfishness and ungenerousness remalnet a 
surprise to her all her life. And she had no patience ee 
criticism of others, deserved or undeserved. When. t 4 
youngest member piped up dismally, her mother said! 
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was useless to fuss; it was life; big fish ate little 
fish; especially when the little fishes were not 
alert and prepared for the emergency. Ourself 
could understand that dimly, but couldn’t under- 
stand how the star, knowing the situation, had 
the heart to devour so many little fishes. 

There was another long journey, and there she 
was ina great city, New York. The hotel looked 
out on a little park which was called Union 
Square. There was a snowstorm, and indoors 
seemed almost as frigid; several ladies in black 
silk gowns with beautifully dressed gray hair 
sat about the drawing-room in bleak austerity. 
Nevertheless, they were much admired; and it was then de- 
cided that some day she would have a black silk dress and a 
purple silk dress and, of course, a brown silk; and for very 
gay occasions perhaps two gray silks, one lighter, one darker. 
And it would be so nice when she had gray hair to wear with 
them. 

Then she was whisked off a long distance to a theater called 
the Madison Square—everything seemed to be “‘square’”’ in 
New York. This theater had an embroidered curtain famous 
even in far-away San Francisco. The play was Esmeralda; 
and oh, the lovely lady who was Esmeralda! Three more 
important decisions were made; she, too, would be a great 
actress, probably at twenty, and she would retire at twenty- 
five. Also, tragedy was the thing; comedy was a trifling busi- 
ness, and she would none of it. 


The Dreaded Tenth Year (ame 


7 IE next day was a day of disappointment. She was jostled 
about in a street where the cars ran in the air overhead. 
Halted in the crowd, she found herself by the window of a 
marvelous shop. There were six small fish, and when the man 
drayved a little fishline near the fishes they leaped forward 
and attached themselves to the line firmly. This was, of course, 
a matier for investigation. But unhappily her mother was 
not interested and decided that another day would answer. 
But it didn’t. The very next day a train was boarded for 
Calitornia, and there wasn’t a fish in San Francisco that could 
Compare with those in New York. It was one of those black 
disay spointments. It was always hoped that some day she 
would go back to New York, and somewhere around a corner 
that shop would heave in sight; it never did, but hope has ever 
given the lie to experience. 

The dreaded tenth year came and school filled the hori- 
20n--an unhappy time, for it separated her from the family. 
School was very interesting, but it didn’t help much as dis- 
cipline. I suppose it was inevitable, but because she had been 
in the theater she was a child apart, and though she was given 
certain privileges, she was also given certain responsibilities. 
The children who were to recite at Commencement were put in 
her charge to be trained for their “ pieces,’’ though the children 
were her own age, some of them older. She did not like to re- 
cite. Even her small experience had taught her to know 
poems that would not “act”; and she thought any poem 
Would be rather dull without footlights and a mysterious 
audience. She must have been eleven or so when a recita- 
tion came her way which she couldn’t escape—and she was 
rather good at escaping—an old woman telling a story to her 
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°°" SATURDAY MATINEE AND EVENING, ~ 


January 15th, 1881, 


EVERY EVENING and SATURDAY MATINEE till Further Notice, 


Grand Production of the Great London Sensation, 


QUEEN'S EVIDENCE! 


A very Powerful Drama, in 4 acts; as played over 500 nights 
at the Princess and Surrey Theatres, London. 
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MOSES ABRAMS....... } adap ibkisbhs SORpReNbeebe Mr. MAX FREEMAN | 


BARON ALTENDORF.. (His First Appearance at this Theatre.) 
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j ROBERT SANFORD.... 
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| LAURA WARBURTON..........00.0000seeeeees Miss RELLIE DEAVES 
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| ENTIRELY NEW SCENERY, inciupG THE GREAT SCENE, 
! “THE LOCKS OF TEDDINGTON.” 
1 


_ The Largely Augmented Band, under direction of Mr. Fred Lyster, 
: WILL RENDER CHOICE MUSIO 


FROM THE PRIVATE COLLECTION OF ROSWELL DAGUE 


An old playbill featuring “ Little Maud Adams.” 


In Rostana’s 
“Chantecler.” 








grandchild. Her teachers, who were 
kindness itself, allowed the minx to 
make conditions. She was given 
all the properties, rocking-chair, 
grandchild, knitting and the rest; 
and she was made up—gray hair, 
cap and wrinkles—this last a very 
difficult achievement with the ends 
of burnt matches. The more suc- 
cessful these attempts, the worse it 
was, for it made her too old, and 
gave her a sense of importance 
which was ridiculous. I am afraid 
she developed into a willful little piece, and school became a 
thing to be endured, but to escape from at a moment’s notice. 

Then the whole world was changed for the little family; news 
came of her father’s death, a loss that grew with the years. 

Looking back on the struggle it must have been, it becomes 
more and more amazing that her mother was always so coura- 
geous and so gay, never showing a moment of anxiety, though 
she and her child were great comrades. She loved the theater, 
but gave it up—it was so precarious—and went into some 
commercial business to be near the child at school; but com- 
merce was found to be uncertain, too, and she returned alone 
to California and the theater. The separation proved too hard, 
and after a time the child was sent for and the doors of school 
were closed once and for all. 

“Playing” began in earnest, and the delightful sense of im- 
portance that had been hers as a child actress was taken out 
ofher. It seemed as if anyone could do better than she did; 
in every part she was worse than in the one before, and even 
her mother admitted that it would be a mercy if gestures could 
be dispensed with entirely. One day a little encouragement 
dropped from heaven. A part was given her that she felt sure 
she could do something with, and she hurried home to study 
it, thankful and happy. The next day when she began re- 
hearsal she was told that the part had been given her by mis- 
take; and the réle for her was another of those “walking 
ladies’’ who literally did nothing but walk on and walk off and 


“exit with others.” 


That Betwixt-and-Between Time 


T WAS very fortunate that at this time she was apprenticed 

to a traveling company touring the small towns of California, 
a wandering gypsy life, but strangely enough, with a certain 
discipline. The manager of the company, an extraordinary 
woman, was a friend of long standing and she was to keep a 
watchful eye on the novice in that betwixt-and-between-time 
it seemed that not less than ten watchful eyes were focused in 
a certain direction. The guardian was of a firm rectitude, but 
she was sweet and kindly and made one rather in love with 
virtue than afraid of it. 

There were two young men in the company who stand out 
distinctly. One, of course, had discovered perpetual motion, 
and carried it about with him; a queer Dick who wore a very 
long Prince Albert and a top hat; and the discovery, which 


(Continued on Page 206) 
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HE TOSSED THE CHILD HIGH AGAIN, AND THE SMALL ONE SHOUTED WITH GLEE 


Foo Women of Han 


The Chinese character for ‘‘trouble”’ is two women under 
one roof. 


7 “HE Lady Kiang 

Nu sat behind a 

screen of lac- 
quered wood and 
ivory, and her delicate eye- 
brows were drawn together 
in troubled lines. Her 
small mouth, painted into 
yet sweeter, smaller curves 
by fragrant cosmetics, was 
pursed into the likeness of 
a petulant rosebud ignor- 
ing the advances of ahoney- 
seeking bee. And her dainty hands, with their glinting rings 
and nail cases of purest amethyst, toyed moodily with a fan 
of sandalwood and gauze. Yet she listened with the outward 
semblance of respect to the man who sat on the other side 
of the screen, to whom she had given audience in accordance 
with the proprieties. For he was very dear to her lord, a 
brother in all but birth. 

He, Yuan Chau, seemed aware of the Lady Kiang Nu’s 
unseen annoyance. For he spoke again, placatingly, raising 
his eyes apologetically to the intervening screen as if he 
looked upon the lady’s countenance. ‘If I anger thee, oh, 
Lady of Gracious Benevolence, know that it is because the 
welfare of him who is thy lord and mine lies close under my 
heart. Words are clumsy things in my mouth; I am used to 
the stern things of war, not the lighter art of polite prattle. 





By EMMa-LINDsay SQUIER 


IMustrated by H. °f. Soulen 


But I ask thee, plainly, bluntly, once more—is not the 
gracious prince, Chung-erh, worthy to be the Son of Heaven, 
Emperor of Han?” 

The Lady Kiang Nu spoke quickly, warmly, for she dearly 
loved her lord. ‘‘Ai, indeed! His position in life should be 
equal to his lofty nature and his great virtues.” 

Yuan Chau smiled and nodded, as if he had driven his fair 
adversary into a trap of her own fashioning. ‘‘ And yet,’’ he 
said weightily, ‘‘he who is by right the Lord of Han seeks 
not his inheritance, but lingers here in Tsi.”’ 

The Lady Kiang Nu brought her fan down sharply upon 
the arm of the teakwood chair in which she sat. ‘‘So thou 
hast said before,’’ she exclaimed, her little teeth biting an- 
grily upon the words, ‘‘and thou hast intimated without 
much subtlety that I, his unworthy wife, am the cause of 
his abiding here. 

““Nay, speak not,” she said imperiously, as she heard the 
scuffing of Yuan Chau’s padded boots upon the polished floor. 
“Thou hast this thought in thy mind, why deny it to me? 
But am I to blame because he, my beloved lord, sought ref- 
uge in the state of Tsi when his life was threatened in the 
wild Tatar regions of the Ti barbarians? Am I to blame 
because my august father, ruler of Tsi, did give me in mar- 
riage to this prince of the blood, who was forced to flee from 


‘ the capital because his brothers wished his death? Am 
I to blame because I have been to him a dutiful, loving 
wife, giving all heed to his comfort as commanded by 
the Sacred Teachings, and so have won from him an 
affection for my insignificant person? Am I to blame 
for these things? Answer me!” _: 
Yuan Chau spread out his hands, and sighed unhappily, 
for he heard the anger in her voice, the stamping o! her tiny 
foot. Yet he held his ground and answered, as she had com- 
manded. ‘Lady of Beneficence, I have been clumsy ind 
if I seemed to reproach thee for the kindness thy revered 
father showed my dear lord in his troubled flight, ox thee for 
thy loveand duty which have transformed a place of exile into 
a paradise of delight. I love him, too, with a man’s love. For 
behold, royal lady, we have slept together on the w id plains 
of the Tatars. When our lives have been in peril, we have 
looked into each other’s eyes and said, ‘Let them come; Of 
shall not take one without the other.’ And back to bac 
have we stood fighting until our curving blades were red w! 
blood up to the hilt. ther 
“Tf he, this lord whom we both hold dear, were “oy ; 
men, I should not wish to urge his departure from this fair 
place. But heaven has set the seal of mighty things upon 
brow. He draws all men to him as the magic stone al 
iron into its clasp. In his exile, which I have shared, a 
passed through many states, has been received with kin oe 
everywhere. Even among the wild tribes of the Ti a 
barians—those Tatars who live in tents of skin and W : 
curved horns upon their heads—even there he found a po 
come. The khan himself took him for a friend, and g# 
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him——” He paused suddenly, checked at the high point 


of his eloquence. 


The Lady Kiang Nu could not see his face flush, but again 
she heard the embarrassed scuffle of his feet. ‘‘The khan 
gave him ——”’’ she prompted gently, for it always pleased 
her to hear of the many adventures of Chung-erh, her 


beloved lord. 


“Many things,” finished Yuan Chau lamely; ‘“‘horses and 
horsemen for him to command, a high place in the council of 
the Tatar chieftains, and barbarous ornaments that we of 
the Celestial land look upon as trivial. The.khan spoke to 
him in my hearing, saying: ‘When thou shalt seek the throne 
that is rightly thine, count among thy allies the people of the 
black tents. The men of the north will come down with their 
horses and their two-edged swords that the southern men 
know not the use of; we will come like the tempest from 
Omi, and will place thee on the Dragon Throne. Send us 
only a sign when all is prepared in the south.’” 

“Yet he fled from that wild but friendly land,” suggested 


‘Ai, he fled indeed, but not from the barbarians of the Ti. 
It was from his own shameful brothers he fled—those princes 
who, fighting for the Dragon Throne between them, banded 
together in treacherous unity to seek his death. Not content 
with having exiled him, who is the eldest and most beloved 
of all the sons of their aged father, the Emperor Wan-lu, they 


conspired to kill him, fearing 
the love that all men gave 
him. Even of the barbarians’ 
affection were they jealous, 
and they sent their messengers 
secretly to slay him. There- 
fore he and I left the Ti bar- 
barians and came hither to 
Tsi, where thy reverend father 
did hospitably receive us.”’ 


HE Lady Kiang Nu leaned 
forward, her chin cupped 
within her jeweled hand. 
“Happy was the day of thy 
auspicious arrival,’’ she said 
graciously. “ Yet I have often 
wondered what truly caused 
the flight from the Tatar land 
of strange men and beasts. It 
is not like my lord to fear any- 
thing, not even the treachery 
that is ever stalking him.” 
Again there came a silence, 
and Yuan Chau’s thick-soled 
shoes of tiger skin scuffed on 
the ebony floor. ‘‘He left— 
that is to say, gracious lady, 
he came ” His voice 
mumbled away into silence. 
The Lady Kiang Nusighed, 
leaned back and fanned her- 
self. ‘‘Thy words take a sud- 
denly crooked path,’’ she said; 
“thou art too honest to use 
the double painted word. But 
what my lord has seen fit to 
keep hidden from me shall not 
be inquired into by my un- 
worthy mind.” 


arply, and a slave came, 
g fragrant tea in price- 
ups of porcelain. 

“I will ponder well upon 
What thou hast told me,” she 
Said as they sipped the amber 
liquid, “and what one insig- 
nificant woman can do, so 
much will I do. And yet I 
have small hope of persuad- 
ing my lord to urgent action, 
for he hath often declared he 
Would undertake no unfilial 
action, even though the 


ne clapped her hands 
be 
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ancient emperor is but a tottering figure upon the throne of 
Han; and besides, he is well content here. My revered father 
loves him and takes pleasure in his company. I have borne 
him ason who is to him as the core of his heart. And at least 
there is safety here from the intriguing sons of-the Dragon, 
who tear at the country as if it were a wounded sheep.”’ 

‘* Ai, too easily contented is he who is our lord, Gracious 
Shower of Gold,”’ said Yuan Chau gloomily. “‘Forgive my 
clumsiness, Benevolent Lady, and permit me to take my 
departure.” . 

“Slowly, slowly walk,’’ assented the Lady Kiang Nu 
graciously, and sat without moving until she heard the last 
scuffing of his heavy shoes from without the chamber portals. 


SUDDEN joyous clamor from without drew her atten- 
tion. The shouting of aman, the high shrilling laughter 
of achild. The Lady Kiang Nu smiled a smile of tenderness 
and happiness, and swayed softly on her daintily bound feet 
to the ivory-cased windows, with their panes of gayly tinted 
gauze. She opened them and looked out into the garden, 
where her lord, Chung-erh, prince and exile from the capital 
of the north, played with the son whom she had borne him. 
The Lady Kiang Nu stood silent, watching them, and there 
was in her perfectly molded features a great joy and a great 
pride, for she had fulfilled the destiny of womankind, which 
is to become the mother of a man child. 
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Chung-erh turned and saw her standing there. He laughed 
aloud, and flung the child high into the air, catching him 
gently and safely. ‘‘See how the manling soars into the 
clouds,”’ he called; ‘‘shall he not snatch us a star from the 
heaven garden, oh, lady mother? Or perhaps you would 
rather have the sun jewel for thy girdle?” 

He tossed the child high again, and the small one shouted 
with glee as he was thrown aloft. 

The Lady Kiang Nu nodded, smiling, thinking with pride 
how comely a man was this her lord. Yuan Chau had spoken 
truly when he said that the seal of mighty things was on his 
brow. Men looked to him for leadership naturally, as the 
lesser animals acknowledge without quarrel the great lion to 
be their king. Why, then, did he not assert his power, make a 
triumphal journey to the capital of the north, making known 
his name and station, and calling upon all those loyal to the 
empire to join his standard? 

She sighed a little, and leaned farther from the painted 
ivory casement. ‘‘Tell our man child to bring his mother a 
pearl from the emperor’s dragon cap,”’ she said. 

Chung-erh laughed, and set the child down suddenly. 
Then with quick, easy strides he came to the window. He 
wore, in memory of‘his Tatar sojourn, a jacket with short- 
ened sleeves that offered no impediment to the swift, graceful 


(Continued on Page 142) 
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COMPOSURE, YET WITH REELING BRAIN, CHUNG-ERH, THE EMPEROR, GAVE CEREMONIOUS WELCOME 
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USING AIRPLANES IN DUSTING OPERATIONS TO COMBAT THE BOLL WEEVIL AND OTHER PESTS 


The Spirit of Youth 


eaea|LYERS were 
Reey| gathering from 
teied all over the 
me bea| United States 
iaeeEas) and from coun- 
tries beyond the seas on 
the level floor of Mitchel oth 





Field—flyers in uniform, - LEZ se 


here a Frenchman, here an Italian, 
there a Japanese, but the mass of 
them our own boys, sometimes 
with the wings like Mercury’s on 
their breasts, sometimes, even the 
most distinguished of them, in just 
plain clothes like ordinary human 
beings, passing to their seats, fol- 
lowed by whispers and admiring 
eyes. Away across the field, so that 
their individual outlines melted 
into one another, lay a great glitter- 
ing phalanx—sparkling silver un- 
der a blue sky—a phalanx of 
airplanes. 

Off to the right a yellow tower 
with black blobs appearing 
around its top, blobs that were 
really men, marked the end of a “lap,” and near 
at hand, before a huge board lined off in columns 
like a stock-market report, young boys presided 
with ready chalk, feeling very important, posting 
the constantly changing reports, accurate to the 
split second, for when men are plunging through the air at 
a rate of over two hundred miles an hour split seconds 
count. 

The great aviation races were on, and bubbling all 
around them, in the men who took the air, in the masses 
who watched tensely from below, was the spirit of youth, 
that spirit, indomitable, joyous, that not only believes 
with its whole heart that the unbelievable is coming true, 
but goes forth and makes it come true, so that the impos- 
sible of one generation becomes the actual of the next. 
Whenever, with a rumble and then a roar, one of the flash- 
ing machines lifted itself from the level field and thun- 
dered upward, flashed past, turned on its side to round a 
corner, grew fainter and more birdlike in the distance, 
and then rounded back, it was as if the earth below had 
flung itself toward the sky with a new feeling of kinship 
between the two. 


HE vociferous and very evident humor that exploded 
all around was part of that spirit of youth. Even the 
newsboy, or rather man, who swaggered along in front of 
the crowds shouting out the name of a metropolitan news- 
paper, coupled with “‘ Pacific Ocean on Fire, Ninety Movie 
Stars Gone Crazy!” called out its laughter, whether his 
frivolity sold any papers or not. And when an intrusive 
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little plane, that had no 
connection with the races, 
flew by, one of the first 
examples of the bargain- 
table kind of machine that 
we'llall be buying one of 
these days, with the name 
> of the merchant whois sell- 
= ing it in huge letters all across its body, 
the jocular man who controlled the 
loud-speakers and who was a friend of 
all of us and didn’t care who knew it, 
shouted out: ‘“‘What business has that 
flivver plane butting in on our field? 
He doesn’t belong here. He’s as wel- 
come as a skunk at a lawn party.” 

All that was the froth of the racing 
days. But the spirit of youth not only 
bubbles; it also marches with tramp- 
ing and determined feet. So while the 
crowds gathered to watch the races— 
races commercial, military, trophy, 
ce. prize—a smaller group gath- 
eet ered every day in New 

; York, the National Aeronautic 
Bc Association, the men and the 
ae few scattered women who 
faced the business of it, this 
rush and creative vigor of a 
new thing in the world, to be 
held in leash and turned into 
lines of practical efficiency. 
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A mighty interesting group of men they were; and to my 
mind the most interesting, the one from whom I could not 
keep my questioning eyes, was perhaps the quietest, for he 
was the man not yet grown gray-haired, whose life measured 
it all. It was he, with his dead brother, who only a little 
over twenty years ago flew the first ‘“‘heavier than air” 
machine that ever lifted itself, a curious affair on which 
they lay on their stomachs and pulled wires to control its 
wavering wings. 

Nobody believed in the Wright brothers. Everyone in the 
community thought they were either morons or crazy men, 
everybody but one, their sister Katherine, who quietly went 
on with her school-teaching, but who gave her two brothers 
that combined love and undaunted faith that has been per- 
haps the greatest gift women have given to their men down 
through the generations. And here he sat, still self-effacing, 
the man in whom his own country did not believe, now 
heaped with honor and titles and degrees and honors from 
this land and all the countries of the world, though he wore 
no ribbons or medals on display; and beside him the sister, 
her face a glowing flame of pride and triumph not only for 
her brother, every mention of whose name brought a thunder 
of applause, but also for the twenty-year-old dream at last 
coming true, yet still knowing that it was only at the begin- 
ning of its conquest of the world. 

Other men there were— Major Bishop, the greatest flyer of 
Great Britain and perhaps of the war; René Fonck, the 
premier ace of France; Rickenbacker, of our own proud 
record; Commander Rodgers, just being lionized after his 
triumphant, tragic rescue on his flight to Hawaii, with three 
generations of admirals of the United States Navy behind 
him, but he, of the new generation, a flyer; the gallant 
Frenchmen, Breguet brothers, who built the plane that had 
just taken the Liberty Trophy from our army and navy 
planes out at Mitchel Field; men representing as different 
points of view as General Patrick, Admiral Moffett and 
Glenn Martin; the president of the National Aeronautic 
Association, Godfrey Lowell Cabot, of Boston, and its most 
effervescent element, William P. MacCracken, Jr., of Chi- 
cago, East and West together. 


ESS than a generation since flying men appeared, yet 
there is not one of us that has not once in a while heard 
that characteristic whirring above us and caught a glimpse of 
the human birds up in the blue—less than a generation since 
the adventure that for thousands of years had been the most 
remote of romantic fantasies has become part of the ordinary; 
and we are asking ourselves, very pertinently, What does it 
mean to our daily life? In the first place, let’s get it into our 
minds that what we call transportation is one of the biggest 
elements in our world. Just as the tool and the engine en- 
large the value of our hands almost infinitely, so does the 
thing that lifts us off our wearily plodding feet change the 
whole face of things, from ox and horse, the boat of oar or 
sail or steam, locomotive and automobile, we and our be- 
longings have been moving, moving, with increasing ease and 
swiftness over sea and land, and’ each new step has looked 
like a fantastic folly to an old conservative world. 

It was a philosopher who said that it made him roar with 
laughter to think of a two-legged animal catching « four- 
legged animal, straddling it, and compelling it to carry him. 
And in 1828—not a hundred years ago—a short time in the 
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PHOTO. COURTESY THE CURTISS AIRPLANE AND MOTOR CO. 


A SUNDAY CROWD PREPARING TO ENJOY PASSENGER FLIGHTS AT CURTISS FIELD 
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procession of centuries since our fathers took possession of 
the earth, an Ohio school board passed this resolution: ‘‘ You 
are welcome to use the schoolhouse to debate all proper 
questions, but such things as railroads and telegraphs are 
impossibilities and rank infidelity. There is nothing in the 
word of God about them. If God had desired that His in- 
telligent creatures should travel at the frightful speed of 
fifteen miles an hour by steam, He would have foretold it 
through His holy prophets. It is a device of Satan to lead 
immortal souls down to hell.’” The same kind of conserva- 
tive drags back on progressiveness in every age. 

Of course there are failure and danger. There have been 
ever since men fell off horses, got drowned in the sea, 
smashed themselves on land. But the spirit of youth never 
yet called a halt on account of failure or danger. In the air it 
points to what is actually being done as only a preliminary 
achievement to what ought to be done. We need to say this 
to ourselves in the United States, because, frankly, instead 
of taking the lead we are falling behind the other countries, 
we from whose mind the first airplane came into existence, 
we the young and virile nation of the world. In “stunts” 
we have held the records, though even in stunts we are 
falling back. But the test is not in such dramatic single 
efforts, for the spirit of youth must plod and march as well 
as effervesce. 


HAT are we doing? It is not enough to write letters of 

fire on the night sky for a gaping crowd at a state fair. 
It is not even enough to girdle the world first, when Great 
Britain and France and Portugal and Argentina and Italy 
have tried and failed—spectacular as these things are, and 
proud as we have a right to be of the daring and skill of 
American young men. The first and most striking thing be- 
ing done for daily life is in mail transportation. The trans- 
continental express begins to look like a slow dragging affair 
when letters can go from New York to San Francisco in 
thirty-six, thirty-two, twenty-four hours. After business 
and banks close in Chicago and New York, through the 
still night the imperative letter wings its way from city to 
city, to be delivered before business doors open in the morn- 
ing. Those red-white-and-blue mail boxes in our big cities 
with the words ‘‘air mail” on them are like prophecies. 

But again it is not enough. We need not only these great 
long leaps through the air, but we need a network that will 
link us up and down and roundabout. Of course, the longer 
the distance, the greater the saving in time. Pretty soon we 
are going to feel justly irritated if we have to wait more than 
a day and a half to hear from our best friends on the other 
side of the continent. And the busy business man who misses 
the noon train out of Los Angeles can put in a full afternoon’s 
work, a good night’s sleep, and then step into a plane and 
catch his train the next noon when it stops at Ogden, Utah. 

But this kind of thing has got to be transformed from an 
achievement punctuated by tragedy and failure to one of 
comparatively safe success by action on the part of the 
Government. We do not expect ships to go to sea without 
Government help, and we can’t expect ships to go into the 
air without Government help. We’vealready found out— 
airships have found out—that the atmosphere isn’t just a 
great blue continuous air, but that it has holes 
and currents and pockets, and that airways must 
be surveyed and charted, that light- 
houses must be built and land- 
ing fields provided for night flight, 


and that no on 

private com- SS pes. Z 
if / 

pany can do “~’ Uy by, 


this work, be- | ey CEE 
cause all its 
competitors 
could then oA 
take advantage of its expenditure of money. But over the 
country there is enterprise waiting, waiting for this prelimi- 
nary work that would make it safe for them to undertake 
contracts for carrying mail and baggage, for transporting 
passengers, safe to invest their money, safe for other people 
to trust their lives. Can it be done? Well, one of the great 
regular air passenger lines of Europe that makes its daily 
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THIS IS THE HIGHEST BEACON LIGHT IN 
THE WORLD. IT STANDS EIGHTY-FIVE 
HUNDRED FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL— 
AND THE FIVE-MILLION-CANDLE-POWER 
LIGHT IS ESSENTIAL FOR THE GUID- 
ANCE OF PLANES IN THE UNITED 
STATES AIR MAIL SERVICE AT NIGHT 


























route has not 
lost a passenger 
this past year. 
But no one 
except the 
Government 
can lay out the 
airways and light them. More than 
this, the Government should set the 

standard of air pilots and license them and permit 
only licensed pilots to fly as a business; the Govern- 
ment should examine and license airships; the 
Government should provide nation-wide weather forecasts 
adapted to flying needs, so that pilot and ship and passenger 
would not plunge blindly and helplessly into storm and fog. 
Some thirteen states have already passed laws concerning 
air flight. If forty-eight of them do it, our air conditions will 
be a hodgepodge like our marriage and divorce laws or our 
child-labor laws. Only the Federal Government can give us 
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a consistent, dovetailed super- 


that such commercial and 
everyday service should be in 
the hands of the Department 
of Commerce and quite sepa- 
rate from any military control 
and supervision, and that the Federal 
Government, when it has, as it were, 
given us the framework, airways, lights, 
landing places, standards for ships and 
pilots, should stand back and let private 
initiative and ingenuity, the stimulus that 
drives men to devise constantly better 
and better machines, to have full swing 
in the air as it does on the earth. We Americans rather 
like a government that serves us as much as possible, and 
controls us no more than is necessary to keep us from in- 
juring one another. Our Department of Commerce has all 
the preliminary survey for this kind of service under way. 


ph Sires kind of Federal help is going to require Federal legis- 
lation. We people ought to be making ourselves wise 
about the coming greatest new step in transportation and 
what it needs, for it is not long before it will need votes, 
and votes ought to be backed by intelligence, combined with 
vision. 

Meanwhile, through lack of this service, not only has busi- 
ness held back, but itinerant and even official flyers have 
been running more risks than were necessary, with the 
wrecking of airships and the loss of life increased until the 
conservatives seem justified in their ‘“‘I told you so.” 

But what else is being done by men who look down on 
us from the vantage point of the air? Photographing from 
above has gone away beyond the phase of providing a 
bird’s-eye view for the Sunday supplement. The stories 
are very thrilling of how it outmatches the laborious human 
foot plodding through forests and climbing over time- 
consuming obstacles. It maps and surveys forests for 
timber estimates. In fact, this laborious task of mapping 
rough countries where men would have had to climb 


(Continued on Page 151) 
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LOENING AMPHIBIAN 


PHOTO. COURTESY THE CURTISS AIRPLANE AND MOTOR CO. 


CYRUS BETTIS WITH CURTISS RACER 
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vision. And it would seem wise ° 
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Nancy Davin—Fléer Own Story 





aIHUN, shun the bowl,” sings Mr. Kipling 
e| warningly, but not to those whose tastes 
§/44| are alcoholic. He is addressing the un- 
faaed| fortunates who have the thirst to write, 
i] to play with words, who are not happy 
&| unless they are setting forth their thoughts, 
Wes\ their fancies and their ideas, if any, with 
ame} al] the power they have in them, for the 
very doubtful edification of the public. His bowl is filled 
with printer’s ink, that “fatal, facile drink”! But he might, 
it seems to me, have saved a bit of printer’s ink himself by 
not writing this scrap of cautioning verse, since no one heeds 
it. I know. For I am one of the printer’s ink addicts, and 
have been ever since I can remember. 

No, not quite so long. I thank my lucky stars that I 
wasn’t a literary child prodigy scribbling poems and winning 
the hate of my own and my parents’ friends thereby. If all 
the boredom and rage produced by child prodigies the world 
over could be collected and adequately expressed, what a 
hymn of hate we would have! I wasa shy, sickly young one, 
with my nose forever stuck in a book, but I didn’t attempt 
writing a book myself. Probably I would have been dis- 
couraged if I had tried it, for my father and mother were 
clear and strict in their ideas of what a little girl should 
do and be. I must brush my teeth, say my prayers, go to 
school, study my lessons, answer respectfully if spoken to, 
not be noisy or boisterous or over-talkative, tell the truth, 
keep my clothes neat and clean, not chew gum—these were 
the chief laws under which I lived. 





N THE making of any writer, even those whose work has 

not what Mr. Drinkwater so engagingly terms “indispu- 
table evidence of necessity,” the early years, the years of 
childhood, the influences, the environment of that time play 
a vital part. Long, long afterward forgotten scenes, for- 
gotten incidents return, not as things remembered, but as 
things created. And in a sense they are created, brought 
back to pass through the medium of the writer’s mind as he 
needs them in the shaping of his thought. No one with the 
least degree of penetrative analysis in reading a writer’s 
work but can tell something true of his childhood. Nothing 
is more exact than the threads we trace from that childhood, 
the threads that deepen and strengthen and multiply into 
the warp and woof of life. 


By SOPHIE KERR 


IMustrated by H. J. Mowat 


In my childhood there was no conscious influence toward 
the—what shall I call it?—art or profession or craft or 
business of being a writer. My home was in a little town, a 
town of some two thousand people, situated in a farming 
country where there was no great wealth, but no bare 
poverty. Of all the arts there was not only lack of knowl- 
edge, but lack of interest as well. There was a small town 
library, there was one music teacher, and the rector’s 
daughter gave lessons in what we blithely called “‘hand- 
painting.”” There was practically no talk at all of books and 
writing. I did not have the library-study-university-circle 
background that so many greater writers have had. I am 
not sure that I am sorry, for I had an intensely happy child- 
hood, and that is a treasure that can never be lost or stolen. 


M* FATHER and mother were, as I say, strict, but it was 
an affectionate and understanding strictness, especially 
on the part of my mother. My father, dear thing, was a man 
of frightful, ungovernable temper, given to grim black rages, 
to sudden storms of arbitrary authority. In between times 
he was a blue-eyed darling, a playfellow, ready to run races. 
help with lessons, put up a swing, or sing one of the 
inimitable songs of his own youth, such as The 
Ghost of the Peanut Stand, or Kee-mo Ki-mo. He 
took violent likes and dislikes; he was the helpless 
victim of his own prejudices and his failing to see 
any gray in the world. Everything was coal black 
or pure white to him, and once having declared 
himself for either color, he stuck to his opinion with 
a sublime indifference to the most obvious facts. 

All this made him as interesting as a burning fire. 
One watched him to see what he was going to do, 
whether he was going to be a furious tyrant or a 
gay comrade. I was the younger of his two children, and I 
looked like him. This, with my frailty of physique, made 
him, I know, partial to me. My older.brother would answer 
back, dispute the injustices which too often my father put 
upon him, Then there would be a high scene, and my brother 





would be in disgrace. Sometimes he was whipped, but not 
often, for it was a peculiarity of my father’s temper that no 
matter how angry he was, he could not be unkind in action. 
He wasn’t one of the men who kicked the cat and struck 
his horse when he was ina temper. More likely he picked 
up the cat and petted it absent-mindedly while he was giv- 
ing one of us children a scolding or piling invective against 
some person or issue of which he disapproved. He had a 
powerful vocabulary of acrimony and the most stinging 
manner I ever knew. , 


TOO suffered injustice from him sometimes. I wanted to 

go somewhere, or do something that required his consent. 
I proffered my petition and had it denied and denounced 
with a sternness far out of proportion to its importance. 
I remember when I wanted to wear a bang I nearly got 
whipped myself for that. No, I must wear my hair brushed 
back, with a hoop comb, or a bandeau, and the ends must 
be braided and tied with a ribbon bow. That was the proper 
way for little girls to wear their hair. My father favored 
sumptuary laws in his household. Yet I remember a day— 
I must have been about nine years old—when I made some 
harmless request that caught my father in a gale. He began 
to scold me for even dreaming of such a thing, and, as I sat 
watching him, instead of the numb, sinking terror that had 
always before seized me, I was amazed to find myself quite 
calm and composed and emotionally untouched. “ You may 
shout all you like,” I was thinking, “but tt 
doesn’t change me a bit inside.” ; 

No one who has not experienced « similar 
revolution can realize what a release it meant 
for me. I had the upper hand now. My fathers 
rages could not really touch me. I might be 
obliged to acquiesce in his unjust rulings, but I 
knew them for unjust, and I simply st 
away the desire, to be fulfilled later when he 
had forgotten about it. Mostly I went ah 
quietly and did what I wanted to do without 
asking him. It amuses and interests me to 
member how much better we got on, my dear father and |, 
after that. For make no mistake, I loved him very mu 
Only I now loved him as an equal. I was as much of a perso! 
as he was; I had found that out. I had had the revelation of 
the inviolability of the spirit, the pledge of my soul’s entity: 
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If it was my father who unconsciously endowed me with a 
my own personality, distinct from every other in 


sense Ol 

the world, so it was undoubtedly he who also endowed me 
with my thirst for printer’s ink. He wrote a little, on sub- 
jects that had to do with his profession, and his articles 


and addresses were full of sonorous, high-sounding periods, 
involuted and convoluted phrases, long, pre- 
tentious, mouth-filling words. Havelock Ellis 
in one of his books points out that educated 
and uneducated people speak different lan- 
guages, the educated a wholly Latinized Eng- 
lish; the uneducated almost pure Anglo- 
Saxon. 


Y FATHER, then, was both, for he 

spoke the Anglo-Saxon and wrote the 
classic. He used to excess the parenthesis and 
the italic, and marked me with the hankering 
after them both—a terrible curse for a writer. Both irk me 
enormously when I see them on the printed page, but I have 
to watch myself sternly lest I myself run mad with them. 
In my private letters I do, and that somewhat relieves the 
pressure. 

Yet I know the parenthesis is a sure mark of careless- 
ness in form, and there is surely nothing more wearisome 
than the frequent italic; it is like listening to a high-voiced, 
nervous, emphatic woman who talks with eyes bulging and 
the cords of her neck strained forward. 

My father seems to be occupying a great deal of space 
here, and my mother none at all, but that is because he 
was so unusual and erratic, while she was so steady, so 
sweet, so all that a good mother ought to be. It is the ex- 
traordinary that always gets the front page and the head- 
lines in 60-point. The normal and the sound do not figure 
in the news to any great extent. So the only things that I 
need to tell of my mother are that she was a fine housewife, 
with an exquisite sense of order, that her views on all sub- 
jects were moderate and charitable, and that I never saw 
her in negligee in my life. Moreover, she had a clear and 
subtle sense of humor, and when my father was riding the 
whirlwind, she would look at him with a glint in her eyes 
that showed her appreciation of his absurdity. She was 
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divinely patient with him, but once in a way, when his biting 
tongue trespassed too far on things she held dear, she would 
read him out in a single plain sentence, and leave him gasp- 
ing, silenced and humbled. They never quarreled; ah, she 
never quarreled with anyone, save with one impossible 
sister-in-law, and only because the issue was forced on her. 
People talk nowadays about the rhythm of life, and 
looking back I can see that my mother lived and 
moved and spoke in the perfect rhythm of a serene, 
dignified, truthful nature, without passion, without 
malice. She was literally untouched by any tempta- 
tion. 

I have a picture of my father and my mother taken 
on their wedding trip. They sit side by side, my 
father trimly whiskered, in broadcloth and shining 
twenty-five-dollar boots; my mother in black silk 
that would stand alone, a pointed lace collar and a 
bow of ribbon brocaded in violets, her hair coiled and 
netted in a big roll. One of her lovely hands lies in her lap, 
the other brings a finger to her cheek. She is turned a little 
toward my father in a manner that indicates feminine 
deference to the stronger sex. She looks there as she always 
looked, a gentle creature, but not with the geritleness that 
indicates lack of character. She believed that a wife should 
obey and respect her husband. Yes, actually. Only, 
now and then, as I have suggested, when a husband showed 
signs of toppling off his pedestal, she was quite capable of 
thrusting him back and making him: understand that he 
must stay there. Of the two, I loved my mother much the 
better, but my father interested me more. 


ACH of these widely different temperaments bequeathed 

me something—my father, his mental restlessness, some 
of his fiery temper, his tendency to unreasonable prejudice, 
his combativeness; my mother, her love of order, her toler- 
ance. And from each I inherited.one trait which they had 
in common—independence; I have never known two people 
who were less colored by other people’s opinions than were 
my parents, and they had that further independence of 
human society; they could do very well without people, 
though they liked and enjoyed their friends and relatives. 
They were never lonely or bored by solitude; they had no 


II 


herd instinct. Either one would have made an excellent 
Robinson Crusoe. There is no more useful trait than this 
for a writer. 

When’'I have nothing better to do, I sometimes wonder 
what sort of writer I would have made if I had been spe- 
cially trained for it, by someone who had supervised my 
reading, quickened my imagination, made me observe 
closely, loved words and their meanings and their sounds 
and shared that love with me in my early life. I was merely 
brought up to be a “nice, quiet little girl,” and my penchant 
for constant reading was not greatly encouraged. I learned 
to sew, to cook, to preserve and to make jams and jellies and 
pickles, to keep a house clean and neat. And I went to 
school and was expected to stand well in my studies. No 
poor report card could be taken to my home! In all my 
primary and high-school education I had not one teacher 
who made great books the wonder and the glory, the abiding 
influence, the help that they should have been to me. My 
reading was undirected, and contained a vast amount of 
trash. The Duchess, Ouida, Mrs. Southworth, M. E. Evans— 
a romantic, feather-headed aunt supplied those in quantity. 


Y BROTHER offered humorists, Three Men in a Boat, 

and Artemus Ward notably, and I read many boys’ 
books, which I greatly preferred to girls’. To J. T. Trow- 
bridge I owe many hours of youthful bliss. Unlike Mr. Bur- 
ton Roscoe, the eminent journalist- 
critic, I loathed Elsie Dinsmore. All 
this until I was about eleven, and then 
I got hold of Thackeray, and read, re- 
read and re-reread, but I could not 
read Dickens at all until several 
years later. Inevitably George Eliot 
and Scott followed Thackeray. I 
lapped up The Mill on the Floss as a 
kitten laps cream, but I would never 
read the end after the first time, it dis- 
tressed me so. But of great poetry, 
save for the scraps in my school literature course, and bits of 
things in magazines, I knew nothing. My mother read me 





(Continued on Page 212) 
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“YOUR DAUGHTER,” HE SAID TO 


MY MOTHER, WITH THE EMPHASIS ON THE 


‘*yOuUR,”’ ‘‘MAY GO. 





THE RESPONSIBILITY LIES WITH YOU’”’ 
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Beyond the Grave 


II 





wueeeiN THE old cemetery of 
a4 4) Christ Church, at Fifth and 
eG) Arch Streets, in Philadel- 
Mx) phia, the passer-by can see 


the grave of one of Amer- 
Ye! ica’s greatest men and one 
of the world’s most versatile geniuses. If 
you have made a pilgrimage to that quiet acre of the dead, 
walled off from the city’s roar and traffic, as if to comment 
upon the vanity of it all, you will have observed that the flat 
stone over Franklin’s grave bears no trace of the epitaph 
which he had composed. It was as follows: 








Like the cover of an old book, 

Its contents torn out 

And stripped of its lettering and gilding, 
Lies here food for worms. 

But the work shall not be lost, 


Gods Wonders to the Dead 


incredible thing that God should raise the dead. James Rus- 
sell Lowell left behind him an epitaph which he desired to 
be placed on his grave. For some reason his wishes were not 
carried out, but the epitaph is as follows: ‘Here lies that 
part of James Russell Lowell which hindered him from doing 
well.” At first thought that seems a just indictment of the 
body. It is so sensitive to pain and to fatigue and to sick- 
ness, and often when the spirit is willing the body is weak, 
pitifully weak. How hotly the body flames with passion and 
how insistently it wars against the spirit, and how rigidly it 





For it will—as he believes—appear once more 

In a new and more elegant edition, 

Revised and corrected by the Author. 
What about our “ new edition,” ‘‘revised and corrected 
by the Author,” as Franklin quaintly put in his epi- 
taph? There is a growing tendency to think of the life 
to come as an altogether disembodied existence. I 
heard a Christian man say, sometime ago, that when he 
recited the Apostles’ Creed at church he always left out 
the clause, “‘The resurrection of the body.” It is far 
easier, of course, for us to conceive of a spirit living on 
after the shock of death than it is to think of a glorified 
and spiritual body, and the difficulty and obscurity 
which gathers about that part of the Christian creed 
which confesses faith in the resurrection of the body is 
no doubt partly responsible for the present-day reces- 
sion from that belief. The philosophers of Mars Hill 
heard Paul with patience and interest until he reached 
the subject of the resurrection, when some mocked and 
said, ‘‘What will this babbler say?’ Echoes of that 
mockery still linger in the world today. 


Both Body and Spirit 


UT Franklin’s epitaph and its reference to the re- 
appearance of the body in an exalted condition con- 
tains undoubtedly the most significant thing in the 
Christian revelation of life to come. The continued 
existence of the disembodied spirit was hardly a doc- 
trine that Christianity needed to affirm, for the pagan 
religions all affirmed it. But the Christian doctrine of 
the resurrection of the body is an original, beautiful and 
comforting truth, equally removed on the one hand 
from the gross materialistic ideas of a resurrection, and 
on the other hand from a mere belief in spirit existence, 
and the Christian Church would lose immeasurably did 
she permit this article of the Creed to sink out of sight. 
In many of the popular writings of the day, the point 
of view seems to be that the body is unworthy of a res- 
urrection and that it is an offense to real Christianity 
to connect it in any way with the fate of the body. These 
writers speak with disdain concerning the body, as if it 
were “‘merely the pod which breaks at death and sheds 
the loosened substance into the all-embracing world of 
truth and spirit.” 

But these evaluations of the body are certainly not 
those of the Scriptures. Man is not body alone, nor 
spirit alone, but body and spirit. We must take both 
into the reckoning. We are told that man was created 
in the image of God. There we think of will, intelli- 
gence, affection. But if God so made man, then what 
dignity was paid to the body of man! The Scriptures 
always give us the loftiest viewsof man’s body. The rea- 
son assigned for the death penalty for a murder was that 
the murderer had violated the image of God: ‘“‘Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed; 
for in the image of God made He man.”” The New 
Testament carries forward this high appraisement of 
man’s body by calling the body the temple of the Holy 
Ghost. The implications also of the doctrine of the In- 
carnation, how the Son of God assumed a true human 





body and a reasonable soul, invest the body with gran- 
deur and dignity. I recall a distinguished physician 
and surgeon of Philadelphia telling me how, when pre- 
paring the bodies in the dissecting room, where, if anywhere, 
the body appears as a revolting object, he always tried to 
keep in mind that this was a body which had been made in 
the image of God, and handled it accordingly. 

If, then, the Christian doctrine of the future takes in also 
the future of the body, let us not think it an undesirable and 























Babys Flour 


By DanieL Heston Boyp 


Ta" is an hour of every day 

When shadows hide the sun, 

An hour when troubles slip away 
And Daddy's work is done— 

It’s then he loves to sit and dream 
And play—in thought—with you; 

It’s then your little sweet lips seem 
To thrill him through and through. 


He sees you riding on his knees; 
He hears your happy cries, 

And wonders if his Baby sees 
The love that’s in his eyes; 

And then—and then you nestle here, 
In Daddy’s loving arm, 

As though you knew you needn't fear 
Or hurt or any harm. 


There is an hour of every day 
That Daddy gives to you— 

An hour when he and Baby play, 
And love each other too— 

When shadows lengthen on the grass 
And evening breezes start— 

An hour that Daddy loves to pass 
With Baby—in his heart. 











has been redeemed from the bondage of 
death and made like unto Christ’s own 
glorious body? 


But with what body do they come? If 
through the iron railing By CLARENCE EDWARD MACARTN BY the Christian doctrine of the future life 


takes in the body as well as the soul, then 

what kind of body will it be. As some are 
reported to have said in the days of Saint Paul, “ With what 
body do they come?” In answering this question the only 
light that we have is the resurrection body of Christ and the 
careful statements of Saint Paul. From this it is plain that, 
although we cannot describe it, the body of the future ig to 
have some connection with the body of this life. Saint Pay 
calls it a spiritual body—not a spirit, but a spiritual body— 
and he employs the analogy of the seed and the fruit and the 
great variety of organisms in the material universe to make 
it appear reasonable that there could be a spiritual body as 
well as a physical body. The body of our future life js 
to be the same body and yet a different body. It js 
sown in weakness, it is raised in power; it is sown in 
dishonor, it is raised in glory; it is sown in corruption, 
it is raised in incorruption; for there is a natural body, 
and there is also a spiritual body. Paul could not de- 
scribe a spiritual body, and even if he had been granted 
some knowledge of it we could not in our present state 
receive such a revelation. What he does insist upon, 
however, is that the final state of believing men is to be 
“clothed upon”’ with a spiritual body, in perfect keep- 
ing with the glory of the heavenly life. 


The Image of the Heavenly 


HE resurrection body of Christ fits in with what 

Saint Paul tells us in his famous chapter. Christ is 
declared to have been the first fruits of them that slept, 
and in His resurrection body as described in the Gospels 
there are intimations as to what we shall be when we 
follow Him in the path from death to life which He 
opened for all believers. His body is the same body that 
was taken down from the Cross and laid in the grave. 
There are Christian teachers and preachers today who 
discount the actual resurrection of the body of Christ 
and say that Christ merely in His own mysterious way 
impressed upon the disciples the fact that He still lived. 
But certainly that was not the conviction that inspired 
the apostles to live and die for the Gospel. What gave 
them their great faith and their vast enthusiasm was 
the conviction that God had raised up Christ from the 
dead the third day. Any Christianity which leaves out 
that great fact is something else than the Christianity 
of the New Testament. Christ’s resurrection body was 
the same body, yet it was also a different body. It 
could pass through a closed door; it could vanish sud- 
denly out of man’s sight; it could transport itself a 
great distance with no time interval. It is no longer 
subject to the laws of matter. For the sake of the dis- 
ciples, it is a body which can be seen and touched; but 
it is quite evident that its distinguishing powers are not 
those which have to do with this present world. 

Max Miiller expressed the wish that the Jews had 
practiced cremation, for, he thought, had the body of 
Christ been cremated, Christianity would have been 
delivered from materialistic notions of the resurrection. 
But the Christian teaching as to the glorious body of 
the resurrection is such that it makes no difference 
whether the body is buried in a grave, or in the sea, of 
burned to ashes. Wherever it is sown, it is sown a nat- 


have borne the image of the earthy, so also we shall 
bear the image of the heavenly. 

So conceived, the Christian teaching of the resurrec- 
tion of the body ought not to be repugnant, but rather 
precious, to those of the Christian faith. I think of my 
father and mother in the totality of their existence, 
spirits in bodies. It does not offend me, but rather 
thrills me with a great hope to think of meeting them 
one day in heaven, not as dim and meager spirits but in 
the glorious body of the resurrection. é 

As I was wandering recently through the National 
Cemetery in old St. Augustine, where lie the dead of the 
Seminole War, I came upon the grave of a young Lie 





tenant McNeil. The last words of the inscription 0? 





must be “kept under!” But that is a one-sided view of the 
body. What a friend and servant to the spirit the body is. 
How perfectly, even in its present state, the body reveals 
personality and expresses mind and spirit, and how imme- 
diately it responds to the magic touch of the spirit! If this is 
true of the body in its present state, what will it be when it 


the stone fitly sum up the Christian hope of the resu 
rection. Speaking to the earth which has swallowed up 

the form they loved, the young officer’s friends say: We 
have but lent our Beautiful to thee!” ; t 
From questions which are frequently asked me I find ~ 
people are curious to know about the state of the spl” 


(Continued on Page 235) 


ural body, but it will be raised a spiritual body. As we q 
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Lhe Land of Nod 


FROM A CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSES, BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Illustrated by H. Willebeek Le Mair 


ROM breakfast on through all the day 


At home among my friends I stay, SAN / Zn 
But every night I go abroad ae ee ees 
Afar into the land of Nod. ZA A Aaa 

oye Wi/ : \ > 


All by myself I have to go, - LZ. jy GAs 
With none to tell me what to do— th GA 
All alone beside the streams 

And up the mountain-sides of dreams. 


The strangest things are there for me, 
Both things to eat and things to see, 
And many frightening sights abroad 
Till morning in the land of Nod. 









Try as I like to find the way, \ \ a \ 
I never can get back by day, ie AW 
Nor can remember plain and clear SK, NN 
The curious music that I hear. Cay SSN 


By permission of (Charles Scribner's Sons 
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“‘I HAVE VERY BAD NEWS FOR CARTHAGE,”’ 


a, RNING as he was about to enter the 
wi] Carthage National Bank, Smith Wallis 
4) looked across the Square. Tiny, shabbily 
$4) though neatly dressed, peering from small, 
Mazpey)]| bright eyes, bald, his lips closed tight be- 
(ava) hind a sparse, gray, bristling mustache, he 
xX suggested some little animal going furtively 
: on his busy way. He always entered the 
bank at eight, though as cashier he was not required to be 
there till nine, and he always turned to look about. There 
was little that was interesting; the town was changing intoa 
city, and the Square, which had once been countrylike and 
shady, was now bare and unlovely with an irregular sky line 
and a plastering of garish advertisements. In the gray light 
of the January morning, covered with heaps of dingy snow, 
set with ash cans, it had no redeeming feature. 

Wallis’ sharp eyes, however, never failed to see something 
that was interesting— Victor Sims, the lawyer, walking un- 
steadily and pretending that he had spent the night where he 
belonged; Miss Cator, the civic nurse, erect, stepping out 
briskly, her life controlled by foolish and mysterious prin- 
ciples; Henry Errol, tall, a little stooped, handsome, unfor- 
tunate, going to clerk in the gas office; Thomas Kinzer, up 





SHE SAID THICKLY 


early because dread of ruin banished sleep; or Mrs. Eve- 
land, Carthage’s chief benefactor, lovely to behold even in 
the gray light, sailing away in her long car to opera in New 
York or a concert in Philadelphia. 

In her youth Mrs. Eveland had been famous for her 
beauty, but she was far lovelier now. She had a thick crown 
of gray hair, gray, long-lashed eyes, a curved and smiling 
mouth and all youth’s lovely color. Women who used rouge 
smiled, but her color often vanished entirely, leaving her too 
pale, as she had been a second earlier and would be a second 
later a little too rosy. 

Each morning Wallis wondered what people would say if 
they knew the things which he, insignificant Wallis, knew. 
Some he learned through confidence or confession—a banker 
who keeps eyes and ears open may know everything; some 
by a careful putting of two and two together; some by a 
casual glance at a check—Joshua Miller presenting a hun- 
dred dollars to Violet Thomas, Riley Offerman investing his 
wife’s little inheritance in Aerial Copper stock, middle-aged 
Miss James signing over a thousand to young Sam Balling- 
ton, who made fun of her. Observing everything, remember- 
ing everything, telling nothing, unsuspected, unconsidered, 
like a mouse in a corner, he acquired power which he held to 
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Mrs. Eveland 


By ELSIE SINGMASTER 
Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty 


be greater and more desirable than that bestowed by 
wealth or beauty; he never balanced against it his logs _ 
of faith in the perfect integrity of all men and of all but 
one woman. Often he speculated: How would it feel to 
be Henry Errol and to be making out bills in the gas 
office when one had intended to be painting pictures, 
and to have in one’s mind recollections of the ruin of 
one’s home and the treachery of one’s friend? Errol’s 
wife had disgraced him, betrayed him, and finally aban. 
doned him to debt of her contracting, from which he 
had recently-freed himself after ten years’ servitude, 


How would it feel to be Mrs. Eveland and to be 

beautiful and rich? This was Mrs. Eveland’s bank. 
Wallis knew that a week ago, when he fetched her box 
from the safe-deposit vault, she had in it more than 
eight hundred thousand dollars in securities. A glance 
sufficed him for a reckoning. She had no dependents; 
no one else had a hold upon it; it was hers, and she had 
years of life in which to enjoy it. Her loss in youth of the 
husband whom she adored and to whom she had been 
faithful in every particular was not in Wallis’ mind a 
misfortune; the need for companionship and affection 
was as incomprehensible as Miss Cator’s strange passion & 
for nursing the sick and taking care of the forlorn. He © 
was certain that of all persons he was most necessary & 
to Mrs. Eveland, since she questioned him about invest- | 
ments and the calculation of her income tax. Mrs. Eve- [@ 
land was the one person in whose absolute integrity of © 
character and thought and life he believed. 

Above all, how would it feel to be Thomas Kinzer and 
be tottering on the edge of ruin? Thomas had been 
tottering for a long time. Perhaps he had grown accus- 
tomed to insecurity and shuddered less than those who 
contemplated him. Was it possible to achieve complete 
callousness? Thomas’ early prowling answered no. 

The sight of Victor Sims and Henry Errol and Thomas 
Kinzer was after all a daily commonplace; Wallis gave 
each a glance and put his key into the lock of the bronze 
door. The Square had one extraordinary decoration, 
two figures, copied from the tomb of the Medici, one 
male, one female, reclining above the bank entrance. 
They were always grimy, and one could not help ascrib- 
ing to them a wish to return to cleanliness and cover. 
Wallis never entered beneath them without deploring 
their cost and feeling ashamed of their lack of clothes. 

His hand was occupied with the key and his mind 
with the marble lady and gentleman, when he was sud- 
denly aware of an interruption; either a sound drifted 
to his ear, disturbing and unidentified, or his own mind 
originated the idea that something was wrong. At once 
he turned sharply and stood, his hand still holding the 
key in the lock, his sharp little eyes blinking. He was 
thought to be nearsighted and also a little deaf, but he 
was neither. 

He saw the Square, the heaps of snow, the placards 
advertising hotels in the next town and bargain sales n 
Carthage, and he was conscious of the figures above his 
head. He saw Thomas Kinzer walking away from him, 

Henry Errol approaching him and Victor Sims about to 
vanish round the corner. Across the Square, her face pale— 
Wallis was sharp-eyed enough to see even that—came Miss 
Cator. She did not step out with her usual free gait or hold 
her fine head proudly. She came slowly and heavily. 


Dg a oe 


waus took his key out; it was, he believed, something 
which Miss Cator said or did that startled him. He 
looked back. Victor Sims had not turned the corner; hestoot 
stupidly looking after Miss Cator. She knew everybody and 
spoke to everybody; apparently she had made some amazing 
announcement. Henry Errol also, now close at hand, was 
watching her. Wallis saw all this, and had time besides to 
notice that Errol was pale and that his dark eyes had bright- 
ness about them as of fever. What there was to know Wallis 
determined to know. ‘Good morning, Miss Cator. 

Miss Cator had been looking down, as though she wert 
watching her step, and she raised her head and shifted her 
bag from one hand to the other. It was necessary for Err 
to stop short to avoid running directly into her. His face 
brightened; between him and Miss Cator existed a strom 
though unspoken bond of understanding and friendliness. 
Miss Cator had many such bonds with her fellow creature 
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: “Good morning, Mr. Wallis.” Suddenly to the amaze- 
ment of both men, Miss Cator’s face underwent a convul- 
sion, and tears began to run down her cheeks. 

§ “What’s the matter?” asked Wallis, his own cheeks red- 


dening with excitement. Miss Cator was the most steady 
person he knew. 

“IT have very bad news for Carthage,” she said thickly. 

Wallis thought instantly that the Kinzer crash had come. 
He knew every person involved, every loser, down to the 
charwoman who had not been paid for a year. ‘“‘ What is it?” 
Another man would have said, “‘Is it Kinzer?” 

“Mrs. Eveland is dead.’’ The words came out slowly as if 
utterance were physically painful for Miss Cator. 

Wallis believed that he could not be startled, but he was 
so amazed that he gave a little jump to one side, like a shying 
horse. Errol stood still, a ghastly whiteness overspreading 


< his face. 


‘ “TT CAN’T be true!” cried Wallis shrilly. ‘‘Isaw her less 
than a week ago. She was in the bank. She looked per- 
fectly well. It can’t be true!” 

“It is true,’ said Miss Cator. ‘‘I was called at ten o’clock. 
Doctor Miner was there all night; and toward morning she 
wanted to see the rector, and her chauffeur fetched him. 
She died at six.’”” Miss Cator was naturally as uncommuni- 
& cative about personal matters as Wallis, except to her little 
father, with whom she lived, and not even to him did she 
ever show pride, but suddenly she lifted her head high and a 
wave of color dried her tears. ‘‘She asked for me; she didn’t 
want anybody else.” 

“She banked here,”” boasted Wallis quickly. 

Miss Cator started to walk away, and in his excitement he 
trotted beside her. The gas office lay in the same direction 
and Errol walked on the other side, thrusting his hand inside 
his thin overcoat as if to warm it against his thin breast. He 
had not only been unable to paint pictures and to visit gal- 
leries; he had not always had enough food to keep him to 
normal weight, or enough clothes to keep him wholly warm. 

“You say she sent for Doctor Ashton; did she expect to 
die?” 

“‘She’s known for six months that she hadn’t long to live.”’ 
Miss Cator stopped in front of the dry-goods store, before 
the brilliant sign advertising a bargain sale. Through an 
alley beside the store she went daily, had gone daily for two 
years to attend Thaddy Gunn, Irish, irascible, slowly suc- 
cumbing to a malignant disease. She spoke indistinctly, 
with a sob impeding each word. ‘‘She was the loveliest, the 
most tender-hearted and the most beautiful woman who 
ever lived. I know her; nobody better.”’ 

Wallis stood looking at Errol. ‘‘She banked with us,” 
he said again in a low tone, as though it were a secret and 
Mrs. Eveland could not frequently be seen going in and out 
under the Medicean figures. Poor shabby Errol! It was 
doubtless painful to him to hear of money. ‘Did you ever 
meet her, Errol?” The answer would certainly be no; Errol 
did not belong to Mrs. Eveland’s social circle. 

Errol bent his head, as though he were trying to make his 
statement entirely accurate. ‘Usually she paid her bills by 
mail,’”” he answered as slowly as Miss Cator answered. 
“When she came to the office I took her money and gave her 
areceipt. I may have met her in this way a dozen times.” 

“So?” Wallis hurried away. 

Now everybody would brag, all the merchants with whom 
she dealt, the servants who had such an easy time under her, 
the officers of the charitable organizations who spent her 
money. Even Henry Errol was trying, he was certain, to 
make a dozen encounters out of half a dozen. 

Furious with them all and breathing like a winded crea- 
ture, he ran across the Square. It was his duty to telephone 
to Sexton, who was her lawyer and probably her executor, 
and to Mr. Frame, the president of the bank. Dead? Mrs. 
Eveland dead? He stood inside the bank, the bronze doors 
closed behind him, very 
pale, very quiet, very 
mouselike. Dead. 


II 


RESH snow fell during 
the night and the 
Square became a place of 
dazzling whiteness and 
beauty. The grime of 
day and night was 
veiled; all was rounded 
‘and soft. In 
the morning 
the few persons 
whostillowned 
sleighs brought 
them out and 
jingled merrily 
up and down. The chil- 
dren stamped through the 
pa snow to school, many 
Tagging sleds and all hilarious. Automobiles made their 
: ay along with snorts and wheezing. The sky was cloud- 
ss, the air crisp but not bitter cold. It was a day for fresh 
beginnings, for happiness, for life, for youth. Everyone 
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spoke of Mrs. Eveland, and many believed with their whole 
hearts that she had made a fresh beginning with happiness 
and life and youth. 

Wallis put his key into the lock and opened the door 
slowly. He had not slept the night through, but had wak- 
ened a dozen times, oppressed by calamity and disturbed by 
excitement. Mrs. Eveland was dead, and tomorrow—no, it 
was today—at 9:15 they would open her will and count her 
possessions. It would be Wallis’ duty to fetch Mrs. Eve- 
and’s box from the vault. No doubt Mr. Frame would be 
there also; it would not be human for anyone to stay away 
who might come. 

His small eyes glittered; he pressed his lips together until 
they grew dry, then moistened them and pressed them to- 
gether again. Back of his eyelids a hot storm seemed to be 
gathering and in his throat a ball formed, choking him. 
Mrs. Eveland dead—lovely, lovely Mrs. Eveland. 

To quiet the commotion in his head and heart, he went 
about the morning tasks, which he unnecessarily took upon 
himself. Mrs. Eveland would leave her money to charity. 
She had only distant relatives, who were prosperous. Eight 
hundred thousand dollars in securities and large holdings in 
real estate trembling in the balances!—thus figuratively he 
represented to himself the present status of Mrs. Eveland’s 
money. The hospital, the Civic Nursing Association, the 
college—these were the philanthropies of Carthage. He 
knew no greed; never for an instant did any legacy for him- 
self enter his mind. He earned an excellent salary, he had no 
one but himself to look after, and he had had many oppor- 
tunities to make good investments. 

Three times between nine and quarter past he went to the 
door. The bank force had assembled; business had begun; 
his mates were aware of his restlessness and partook of it. 
The snow dazzled him, and he held his hand above his eyes. 


*5 


Sexton would come from the right and Frame from the left. 
For a moment he could not remember why he stood at the 
door looking over the snow. 

The third time he saw two converging figures. Both men 
were tall and gray-headed, with heavy bodies molded into 
the shape typical of their prosperous class. They encoun- 
tered each other solemnly and with an air of importance 
To be the first to inspect the property of a dead person— 
it was interesting even when there was not much to admin- 
ister and when the decedent himself was not interesting. 
But Mrs. Eveland was interesting and beautiful and her 
property was large. Sexton had written the will, but Frame 
knew nothing. Neither knew the amount of the estate. 

Wallis swung the door open wide, and the newcomers gave 
him a serious good morning. 

“‘Come to my room, will you?” invited Frame. 


HETHER or not the invitation included him, Wallis 
accepted it and followed the two tall figures across the 
tessellated floor, past the grille with its curious jeweling of 
bright human eyes. He had an absurd resemblance to a 
bantam cock lifting his feet high to follow more important and 
larger fowl. He walked boldly in behind Sexton to Frame’s 
office, and Frame looked down at him without disapproval. 
Sexton passed him a key. “Mrs. Eveland’s box, Wallis.” 
There were three sizes of boxes and Mrs. Eveland’s, which 
was the largest, was cumbersome for Wallis. He set it on the 
table, and Sexton opened it with a key which he took from 
his pocket. 
While Wallis was away he had looked inquiringly at Frame 
and Frame answered: ‘Safe as the grave; safer, in fact. 
Graves are sometimes opened.” 


(Continued on Page 200) 












































HE WAS CERTAIN THAT OF ALL PERSONS HE WAS MOST NECESSARY TO MRS. EVELAND 
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CHAUFFEUR (hoarsely, as he enters): AL SOCCORSO! 
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ROBERTS (fal- 
tering): 1 WON- 
DER WHY HE 
DOESN’T—SAY 
SOMETHING 


overcoat with the collar turned up, 

and old biown gloves. There is snow 

upon his hat and wpon his shoulders. 

He carrics two traveling bags, which 

he places upon a chair. He is fol- 

lowed immediately by a chauffeur in 

a long overcoat, cap, black leather 

gaiters and gaunilets. He also is a 

Sicilian, swarthy and rather trucu- 

lent looking. There is snow upon his 

cap, shoulders and breast ; and he 1s 
overloaded with the characteristic 
luggage of a parly of American motor 
tourists, traveling in out-of-the-way 
parts of Europe—kit-bags, a hold- 

all, rugs. vacuum bottles, and milli- 

ners’ hat boxes. 

THE CHAUFFEUR (hoarsely, as he 
enters): Alsoccorso! (He dumps his 
burden crashingly upon the floor at the 
foot of the bed on the left.) 

La SERA (who also ts hoarse): E’ 
una delle sue! (He runs to straighten 
oul the luggage.) 

THE CHAUFFEUR (beating the snow 
from his breast as he hastens away): 
E molto freddo! Che? (He goes out, 
up C, groaning loudly with the cold, 
and is heard shouting in the corridor): 
Permesso, signore! Vengo! Vengo! 

AN AMERICAN VOICE FROM THE 
CORRIDOR: Hey, there! Where in 
the name 0’ common sense —— 

La SERA (angrily): Sangue di Dio! (He becomes instanily 
all false smiles, runs to the door up C. and bows, gesticulating 
amicably.) Thees way, Meester Row-bertz! Thees fine 
room, here! Thees fine room for you and Madame Row- 
bertz. 

ROBERTS (plaintively, as he approaches the door): Well, of 
all the dog-gone, outlandish places I ever saw (here he ap- 
pears explosively in the doorway) this is the worst! 

[ROBERTS is a prosperous business man of about forty. He 
wears an American business suit with the addition of an 
ulster, a throat muffler, spats, gloves and a soft hat, upon 
which—as upon his ulster—there is a light deposit of snow. 
He carries a worn traveling bag in one hand and a leather 
vacuum case in the other. 

LA SERA (rushing to him and dusting the snow from him 
with obsequious violence): Ah! Meester Row-bertz! 

ROBERTS: My glory! And I came to Sicily to get warm! 
(He throws the bag and vacuum case irritably upon one of the 
beds. ) Look here! What’s the name o’ this dog-gone place 
we're in now? 

LA SeRA: Castrogirone! Sicilian mountain town. Fine 
town! 

_Roverts: Town? It ain’t a town at all; it’s only about 
eight houses and a pig pen. What in the name o’ common 
sense we want to stop here for? 

LA SERA (hastily, as he finishes dusting him): 1 explain! 
T explain! I bring the ladies up! (He darts to the doorway, 
where /\c collides with the CHAUFFEUR, who is bringing a fresh 
load of luggage, a motor trunk, and some wraps.) 

THr CHAUFFEUR (excitably): Guardate! 

LA SeRA: Permesso! (Exit rapidly.) 

R ‘RTS (beginning to take off his coat and muffler): 
Wher«’s the landlord? Where’s the head waiter? Where’s 
the concyarge? There ain’t even a concyarge to this hotel! 
I never —— (He perceives that he is addressing only THE 
CHat *FEUR.) Oh, glory! And youdon’t knowadarnword I’m 
Saying. Why in the name o’ common sense don’t you learn 
English? You beendrivin’ me five 
days now and I don’t know a 
word you’ve said, and what’s 
worse you don’t knowa word I’ve 
said. Where’s that courier? 
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THE CHAUFFEUR (coming to help him 
with his overcoat): Signore? 

ROBERTS (pulling his coat on again irrit- 
ably): Let it alone. It’s too cold to take it 
off.’ This is certainly one grand hotel! My «ag 
goodness, can’t you see I’m puttin’ it back 
on again? Lemmealone! You go help get 
my wife and daughter up here. 

LA SERA (appearing jubilantly in the 
doorway up C.): Ecco, signore! (He carries 
a small bag in his hand, and bows as the two ladies pass 
him, entering. MRS. ROBERTS is a youthful-looking 
matron, just now rather nervous, and annoyed by the 
difficulties of motor travel, though ordinarily amiable. 
JESSIE, the daughter, is a very pretty girl of eighteen. 
Both wear traveling clothes and fur coats, slighily 
touched with snow, which they are brushing away as 
they enter; and both look discontented and appre- 
hensive. MRS. ROBERTS carries a black leather case. « 
La SERA dusts the snow from her with his handker- 
chief.) 

ROBERTS (querulously): Come in! This is one grand 
hotel, I announce! No porters, no waiters, no chamber- 
maids, no landlord, no nobody! The courier says for us to 
take this room. What kept you? 

Mrs. ROBERTS (as she and JESSIE come in and look dis- 
tastefully about the roora): I had my jewel case —— 

JESSIE (with quick warning): Mamma! 

Mrs. ROBERTS (correcting herself sharply): I mean my 
medicine case. (She displays the leather case to ROBERTS.) 
I had it under my seat in the car. (LA SERA makes a dapper 
motion to relieve her of it.) No, no! I always take care of my 
medicine case myself. (She turns away from him pettishly.) 

JESSIE: Where’s my room? 

LA SERA (running to open the door upon the 
right): Aha! Fine room for Mees Row-bertz! 
Next door you papa and mamma! Fine room! 

JESSIE (looking off through the 
doorway R. and not approving): 
How do you know I can have 
_that room? Somebody else 
might —— 















LADYLIKE AND GENTLE MANNER. 


LA SERA (hastily): No! Nonunno! 
Empty! Nobody in thees hotel at 
all! No guest—no one! Fine room 
for you! (As he talks he carries two 
bags and a hat box R. and returns. 
JESSIE goes out R.) 

ROBERTS: Look here! What makes 
you think this is a hotel? No office, 
no clerk, no landlord, and no guests! 
Never mind; I guess it’s just the kind 
of a hotel such a gosh-forsaken place 
would have! What are we stayin’ 
overnight here for anyway? Whyn’t 
we go on to next town? You’re sup- 
posed to be our courier, aren’t you? 
What are you doin’ to us? 

LA SERA (rubbing his hands and 
gesturing merrily): Aha! I explain. 













































One moment! Everything very fine! One moment! Every- 
thing very fine! (JESSIE returns from R. in the act of removing 
her hat.) 

ROBERTS: Fine is it? Glad you told me! 

LA SERA: I explain perfect! We start too late this morn- 
ing from Girgenti. Now in January, get dark too soon. Well, 
Sicily she fine country. Sicily all nice civilize now. But just 
around thees part here—well, you know, you don’t need to 
be out too much on thees road too much when the dark 
comes. 

ROBERTS: Why not? 

JESSIE (calmly): He means bandits. (Having removed her 
hat she returns to her own room, going out R.) 

Mrs. ROBERTS (blankly): 
Oh, dear, me! (She sits 
upon the bed L.) 

ROBERTS (frown- 
ing): Bandits? That 
what you’re talking 
about? 


(Continued on 
Page 168) 





THE SILENCE CONTINUES 
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N WINTER, when the London streets were 
for the most part bogy lands of fog, 
through which busses loomed like passing 
M\ ogres after their prey and the distant grind- 
| ing of brakes was like the cries of souls 
in pain, Miss Harter was comparatively 
happy. Each shopping expedition took on 
=) the air of a great adventure. Oh, dashing 
mornings in Oxford Circus, and afternoons of frightfulness 
in the High Street! “Civilization,” said Miss Harter, as she 
cowered in the shelter of a policeman at a crossing, ‘‘is just 
as dangerous as the wild.’’ ‘‘Look at that!” said Miss 
Harter, as a couple of busses lunged at one another in deadly 
combat, and parcels, umbrellas and babies rolled about her 
in the road. 

“Life in London is not tame at all in winter,” said Miss 
Harter, and that comforted her. For she was a born fighter, 
and there is nothing so wearisome to a warrior as having. 
nothing to fight for. In winter, every time she went to the 
butcher’s, she)got the sensation of being a hunter returning 
with the kill. 

The crossing at the foot of Wildwood Terrace was a pretty 
serious matter in a fog, when the road was already wet with 
sleet or rain, as it usually was. Every time Miss Harter 
ventured into the park, to get what air she could, she had 
all the sensations of a pirate faring over stormy seas, with 
none of the inconveniences. 

Yes, Miss Harter liked the winter. The good, old, serious, 
coarse, rough English winter, that brought rheumatics and 
intense depression to most, was a pleasure to her. For, as 
already said, she was a born fighter. 

But oh, the spring! Miss Harter always tried to drown the 
strange sensations it brought her in a perfect orgy of spring 
cleaning. She had the house painted inside nearly every 
year. She endured untold discomfort from plumbers and 
their mates. She engaged in dogged wars with upholsterers’ 
men. 

Let no one dream that Miss Harter succumbed without 
an effort to the yearly onslaught of spring. She did what 
she could, but it was useless—worse than useless. 

Daffodils sprang up in her sooty garden and nodded at 
Miss Harter, in spite of the machinations of the Wildwood 
Terrace cats. And in her heart thoughts and memories 
blossomed like flowers too. Sad, wistful thoughts she did 
not want, memories of things that never happened. Dreams 
she would rather have been without. 

And the wind was no longer a buccaneer, but a lad with 
wings, who went singing down Wildwood Terrace, flirting 
with the trees and teasing the old woman who sold mimosa 
at the street corner. 
































HE world became fairyland. And in it there was no place 

for Miss Harter, for she was a warrior, not a fairy. In 
spring she always felt very lonely, and very unwanted, and 
very old; and she lived in terror lest she should be unable to 
hide the fact from her maid. One must always keep up ap- 
pearances before the lower classes. 

Picture Miss Harter striding through the park that was 
like fairyland—for one must take the air—her serviceable 
blue serge suit buttoned grimly over the chest, her black 
velour hat well down over her eyes. She was armed with an 
umbrella. She would have liked to attack humanity in 
spring, with her umbrella—the men who did not offer her 
their places in the Underground, the women who jostled her 
at the White Sales. 

If there was one thing that was worse than spring, in Miss 
Harter’s mind, it was early summer. But it had to come. 
Irrevocable as fate, it crept upon you. You had to bear it. 
Oh, early summer in London streets, and a gala feeling in 
the air, though you could not say why! Roses in the shop 
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By DorotTHy BLack 
I/ustrated by George Wright 


windows, and a white moon in the sky, and couples under the 
trees, and at street ends and area gates. All the world was 
kissing, and Miss Harter, grasping her umbrella grimly, 


passed by on the other side. 


Oh, early summer in the London streets, when every 
church puts up an awning and unfurls a strip of red carpet, 
and presently you can see the bride go tripping up it, and 
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stockbroker he becomes about 


wedding in the unpretentious church in Wildwood Terrace 
itself. Such an apologetic church it was, so elbowed out of 
existence by the houses around it, that you were hardy fe ‘° 


aware of its presence except on S 


strip of red carpet. 


how they were getting on. 
white flowers. And now palms. 


presently, if you wait long enough and push hard enough, 


you. see them come down it together—all smiles, all sweet- 
ness, all hope! Is it possible that somewhere those lovely 
things exist, but we have missed them? 

Standing there in the street, you caught snatches of hymns 
and bits of the wedding march all mixed up with the noise 
of the traffic, and the coo of the pigeons, and the shrieks of 
the children who have nowhere to play except the open spaces 


round churches. 


“And that is life,” Miss Harter would say grimly; and 
she would sniff and go home and write very cutting and very 
bitter little articles about love. The subject annoyed her. 
(Is it possible that, somewhere, these lovely things exist?) 
““Pshaw!”’ said Miss Harter. 


did not. 


She longed to prove they 


Most London policemen kne 


Cause, in the old days when she 


Daniel come to judgment. 


And younger people came to the fore. 
sickeningly the day had come when Miss Harter realized the 
Cause did not want her—did not want her a bit —found her 
rather a nuisance. One last serious devastating row she ha 
had with them. And there she was, wandering about the 
streets of London, her umbrella under her arm—a wat 
rior with a spear, and nothing to tilt at. 


= AIDEN after maiden,” she scoffed to the typewriter, 
“comes laughing out of the church on her wedding 
day, fondly imagining she has captured a star. But once in aT 


the home,” wrote Miss Harter viciously, ‘‘it turns to a 


small oil stove that smokes, 
and gives but an unsatis- 
factory light, and needs a 
deal of attention.” 

She sent them in to all 
the women’s papers. But 
no one ever accepted them. 
They always came back to 
her with a polite little 
printed slip. 

For editors are as notori- 
ously full of hope as they are 
short of cash all the world 
over, and I suppose they 
preferred to believe in the 
star, and abominated the 
thought ofits turning toany- 
thing else, there in the early 
summer, in London. So they 
merely thanked Miss Harter 
for her kind offer, of which 
they were not able to avail 
themselves, and went out to 
lunch with gardenias in their 
buttonholes, and were light- 
hearted with the old women 
who sold flowers at the gate- 
ways of Charing Cross, and 
wondered how it was they 
had never noticed before 
what a pretty girl the typist 
was. 






‘‘AND IT IS NOT YOU I WISH TO SEE. IT IS 
YOUR PARTNER, DOCTOR HARRISON”’ 


Now it happened, when summer was still a little boy with : 
curls—and there was no suspicion of the full-blown city 


She felt as affronted as if a friend, vouched for by thre 
Bishops and a Member of Parliament, had suddenly com 
mitted an indiscretion of the basest sort. 
eat her breakfast properly, for running to the window tose 


HE was the very first there. 


warrior, and once she had fought for a Cause. She had dedi- § 
cated her life to the Cause. She had gone to prison for the 


and they had looked upon her in the office as a female 


August—that there was q . 
W 


undays—and Friday nights, " 


when they had evensong—when it tolled a rather peevish 
bell hurriedly for a few moments. 

Miss Harter could hardly believe her eyes when she saw 
it with a striped awning over its unpretentious door, anda 
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The policeman on duty a 
the church—who knewher- 
gave herachair. Buthe did 
not attempt to chat with 
her, for he still associated 
her with the Cause, and wa 
afraid she might try to cot 
vert him. All middle-aged 
women, he knew, hal 
Causes, and, like all middle 
aged men, he was averse !0 
being converted. So lt 
slapped his two hands t 
gether behind his back, ant 
walked up and down a littl 
way off. And Miss Harte! 
stared straight in front 
her and thought about he 
new spare-room paper. I 
had roses on it, «nd bluer 
bons, and the memory ofl! 
gave her acute joy. 

Then the wedding begat. 

There was nothing Ul 
usual about it. Strains 
the same old jiymns 
odds and ends of the us 
wedding march stoleoutial 
the street and biended™! 
the sounds of an adjac 
dog fight and the cries 0! # 
a baby in a pram, “ 
mother had abandoned it? 
the corner a go and have 

at the bride. 3 
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girl with the tragic eyes. A little white face she had, 
very pinched and thin, and you could tell by her clothes 
that she wasn’t very rich, though they were neatness 
itself, and quite smart in a quiet way. Miss Harter 
saw she had been crying, and that annoyed her. Signs 
of feminine weakness always annoyed her. There was 
comething about that girl which reminded Miss Harter 
of a daffodil the March winds have been too rough 
with. Besides, she was vaguely and curiously conscious 
of having seen her before, but could not say where. She 
didn’t, somehow, look as if she could ever have been 
connected with the Cause. ; 

Miss Harter was still puzzling over it, when they 
opened the church doors and the wedding march burst 
out and drowned everything. Fora little while at least 
you didn’t notice the dog fight, and melody filled the 
air with lovely sounds that blended with the summer 
sunshine till they seemed part of the glory of it. And 
then the organist put the stops in, and the crowd thinned, 
and you heard the baby crying. Someone stopped the 
dog fight. Dirty children collected handfuls of passé 
confetti and threw it at each other without conviction. 
Presently there was no one left outside the church except 
the policeman, the girl with tragic eyes, and Miss Harter. 

The girl had fainted. 


ISS HARTER started to walk away, but something 
turned her back against her will. The policeman 
was doing practiced things with the girl’s collar and a 
glass of water, and he had removed her poor hat and 
was kneeling on it with the best intentions in the world. 
“My house is over the way,” said Miss Harter 
roughly, for she would have hated him to think she meant 
tobe kind. ‘‘Let her come there until she is better.” 
They laid her on the Chesterfield in that hard drawing- 
room, that was full of stuffed birds and china dogs—the 
only pets Miss Harter had ever had. The policeman 
faded away. Miss Harter sat rather grimly over the 


§ girl, waiting for her to come round. 


The girl opened her eyes, sat up, and then fell to cry- 


for this purpose for longer than I care to say. It wasa 
little angular and out of practice, but she patted the 


alter tea. ‘After tea,”’ said Miss Harter, “‘ you must tell 


fe me all about it.” 
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After tea she got the whole story. 

The girl’s foolish name was Iris. (Just look how 
flowers would keep crowding into the life of Miss Harter, 
who did not care for them and did not want them!) 
And of all blossoms, iris had always seemed to Miss 
Harter to be the most helpless. 

It was a poor little story, told there in the summer twi- 
light, with the birds singing lullaby in the eaves and any 
nook they could find in those well-pruned London trees, 
and all the world kissing at area gates, and street corners, 
and sighing that never was there such a moon. 

They had met at Littlehampton, and loved one an- 
other at first sight. ‘All the lovely things that come 
to other people, they will come to me now.” That is 
what the girl thought. 


‘We were to have been married this month. That is why 
I went to look at that girl’s wedding. It might have been 
me. It is something to know that it might have been me.”’ 
“It is something,” said Miss Harter, less grimly than 


usual. 


“But he went away. I think, when he discovered I was so 
poor, he did not love me any more. It is not romantic to be 
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IT’S JUST LIKE A TROUSSEAU” 
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““ONCE I SAW HIM IN THE STREET, AND HE LOOKED THE OTHER WAY. IT WAS THE END’’ 

















OH, BUT YOU MUSTN’T!’’ GASPED IRIS. “‘IT’s— 


poor.’ She sobbed bitterly. ‘‘ Perhaps at Littlehampton he 
had not realized how poor I was. One never looks quite so 
poor on a holiday. He went away, and never wrote to me. 
Once I saw him in the street, and he looked the other 


It was the end, you see.”’ 


Then Miss Harter expanded. Far into the summer twi- 
light she sat, telling Iris what a lucky escape hers had been. 


**Marriage,” she said, ‘‘is not a joy. It is a yoke. 
Look up, child, and laugh at your lucky escape. You 
might have been tied to that callous brute for life!” 

Miss Harter went into the point about the star. 
““Every maiden thinks she has caught one. But 
once in the home, child, it turns to nothing more ro- 
mantic than an oil lamp—unhandy, smoky.” 

Iris listened to her patiently. 

“You shall stay with me. I will look after you. 
I am lonely here. The spare room has been re- 
papered.”’ She liked the girl. She was a warrior, and 
here was something to fight for. She would convert 
this weak child, would make her see life through new 
eyes. In time she would come to realize, stung by 
Miss Harter’s eloquence that no editor would take, 
what a hollow mockery marriage was. 


HAT was the manner in which Iris became one 
of the household at 40 Wildwood Terrace, Ken- 
sington, London, S.W. 10. 

In a negative sort of way she was happy. Very 
gentle and sweet she was, and so nice to Miss Harter. 
So willing to try to forget the past—if only she could. 
So anxious to please, and all the while her blue eyes 
had that dumb look that exasperated Miss Harter 
beyond words. What was the use of attempting to 
fatten her up, when she wouldn’t eat? She looked 
like a spring flower wilting away in a glass of water. 
Miss Harter, who had long since denied that she had 
a heart, suddenly found it aching. 


It was latesummer. In the park the trees were as bulging 
and fat and overfed as the babies that trundled in prams be- 
neath them. It affronted Miss Harter that her protégé 
should look so frail in this robust season. 


IMMON sense having no effect on her, Miss Harter 

changed her tactics. If it was the weak feminine things 
of this life she wanted, well, said Miss Harter, let her have 
them. She took Iris out and bought her clothes. It was 
rather fun, buying pretty clothes. This was a thing to do 
with your money that Miss Harter had quite forgotten all 
about—crépe de chine underclothes, and silver brocade 
slippers. ‘“‘Oh, but you mustn’t!” gasped Iris, her blue eyes 
round with the magic of it all. “‘It’s—it’s just like a trous- 
seau.” And the shadow came back over her face, and tears 
were in her eyes. 

That was how Miss Harter knew that all her eloquence 
was as nothing, and that all her good advice had fallen on 
barren ground. Iris was still fretting for him, still pining 
for that strange young man of Littlehampton, who had 
loved and gone away. 

““What was it she said—there is no glamour about being 
poor?” mused Miss Harter that evening. 

She put on her glasses, the better to see Iris standing by 
the window in the new black taffeta, with silver stockings 
and shoes. Her soft hair had taken on a lovely sheen. It 
stood out round her little white face like a halo round a 
saint’s. Undoubtedly her sojourn with Miss Harter had im- 
proved her a lot. 

“Who knows?” mused Miss Harter, toying with a hard 
china dog. “If he saw her now ——” 

Summer grew tired and faded, as the bravest of us must in 
time. The trees were going a little thin on top, and all the 
world was yawning behind its hand. Miss Harter always 
freshened up in autumn. 


(Continued on Page 67) 
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WAS ALMOST 
TRADITIONAL 
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gIHEY had named her Melisande. 
#| Their only child, she was born late 
a1 in their lives—that is, late enough 
4) for them to have lost illusion, but 
]} not too late for them to want to re- 
|) capture it, since no man or woman 
}] is too old to desire the recapturing 
et! of lost dreams. Perhaps she seemed 
to them a re-creation of all old hopes and romance 
and fragile fancies. Perhaps that was why they 
named her Melisande. They wanted her life to be 
a clean fair sheet of paper on which only the august 
and noteworthy might emboss a stately motto; ‘but life is 
like that for nobody, least of all the Melisandes. For she 
was impetuous and willful and, withal, brave. She had a 
soul like thistledown, a laugh as light as the wind in poplar 
leaves, and eyes the color of cornflowers. 

For a long time she was merely a plump small person in 
checked pinafores, with round knees and fat clumsy little 
hands—no different from any other small girl except for her 
tight curls like a hundred buttercups tangled on her head. 
Then suddenly she was thin and awkward and annoying, 
given to silly giggling and abrupt, bashful silences; and as 
suddenly another Melisande emerged, seventeen years old, 
a young creature quiveringly new to sensation and percep- 
tion, with wide eyes and lips almost heartbreaking in their 
freshness and the tight curls still tangled over her head like 
buttercups. The big white McArden house was all at once 
tingling with lights and phonograph music and dancing feet 
and high voices. Mrs. McArden, a tall, thin woman with kind 
quickly blinking eyes, would stand on the porch evenings, 
waving good-by to the carloads of shouting youngsters while 
Melisande teetered beside her, so bursting with excitement 
and gayety that when she tried to speak her voice trembled 
and made only queer, hoarse little sounds. 








NCE, when they had returned to the living room with 
its litter of paper napkins and scattered phonograph 
records, Melisande seized her mother’s arm and cried: 
*‘Mother! What can a person do when she feels like this?” 

“Do?” said poor Mrs. McArden, blinking. 

“‘T want—I want something, and I don’t know what it is. 
Louder music and faster dancing and a bigger moon. Only 
it isn’t—it isn’t any of those. Maybe it’s running. I’d like 
to run like lightning along a road somewhere. And scream— 
I want to scream, I guess ——”’ She suddenly shut her eyes 
and gave a terrific screech that was endless until it was 
muffled by her mother’s hand. 

‘“Melisande! The neighbors! Your father!” 

And then because the moon was a haunting crescent of 
silver at the window, because she couldn’t scream, because 
life was amazing and joyous and the air was sweet with 
lilacs, Melisande cried and ran to her room. 


Love ina Mist 


By Lois SEYsTER MOoONTROSS 
I/ustrated by Hubert Mathieu 


In the newspaper McArden edited—The Southampton 
Daily News—short meticulous accounts of Melisande’s 
parties appeared so frequently that her name was as well 
known to those who were not invited as to those who were; 
and it seemed to everybody in the small city that she was 
gay indeed, and very fortunate; she was almost traditional 
in her prettiness and popularity, so that when she walked 
or rode down the street people noticed her happy confidence 
and whispered, “‘That’s Melisande McArden.”’ 

Paul Abbott’s name was invariably in the lists of guests 
at these parties. Because his thick black hair was always 
falling down over his dark face he was nicknamed Hindu 
Abbott; but that soon became Indoo, and now everybody 
had forgotten just where the name came from. He was a 
little awkward, even morose at a party until the dancing 
began, and then he would shake back his hair, laughing, and 
do exotically rhythmic steps, giving himself to the music 
which he loved and forgetting the girl in his arms. He‘could 
dance with Melisande better than with anybody else, and 
it was charming to watch them, dark and fair, dipping and 
wheeling like the swallows in one of the songs they danced 
to. He pretended a gruff indifference to her when the music 
was still and he answered her breathless coquetry rudely; 
but once when she had danced four times with Carl Adams, 
she saw Paul’s face go white, and he fiercely snapped the cig- 
arette case he held into two pieces. It was the one she had 
given him at his Christmas party. . All this was before 
she met John Westcott. 


T= hot midwestern afternoons she often spent in her 
room, trying on all her old dresses and seeking to devise 
some amazing gown out of odds and ends. She longed for 
the time when she would be mature, a mysterious woman 
with sad, experienced eyes; and so she tried to fashion 
dresses that were sophisticated and different. She would 
hack at seams with her manicure scissors and sew a few im- 
patient, clumsy stitches. After the dress was on her she 
pinned it on the under side with innumerable little safety 
pins, powdered her face, brushed her curls and, smiling into 
the glass, whispered ‘‘Melisande Melisande,”’ for 
her own name seemed to her radiant and romantic. 


Mrs. McArden was always disturbed when Meli- 
sande came downstairs in those astonishing costumes. 
“My dear child! What have you got on that odd rig 
for? Why don’t you wear your new rose linen?”’ 

“Because I don’t want to, mother.” And if she 
could, she would slip out wearing a discarded black 
lace hat of her aunt’s instead of her little white felt 
one. 

She was forbidden to visit her father’s newspaper 
office, because even the linotype men loafed when 
she was about and spent their expensive time ex- 
plaining their machines to her, showing her how to 

pull proof, and presenting her with hot slugs on which they 
had carefully printed her name in six-point. 

But the afternoon she saw the fire she hurried to the office 
with a sense of importance. “It’s a scoop,” she thought 
proudly. “It’s a scoop, and the other paper won’t know a 
thing about it.” 


T FOUR o’clock, after the dead line, the office relaxed 
into a pleasant somnolence. The reporters were out, the 
wireman was yawning over his key and McArden’s bulky 
figure in pepper-and-salt suit was nowhere to be seen. Meli- 
sande went confidently to the city editor’s desk, and she saw 
that old Mullins was no longer there, but a new man, about 
thirty-five, with crisp, sandy hair above a green eyeshade. 
It was the first time she had seen John Westcott. 

She hurried to explain with pretty vanity that she was 
Mr. McArden’s daughter and she had a story for the paper. 
““A shed on Maple Street was burning,” she said eagerly. 
“I was walking by, and all of. a sudden I saw the smoke and 
a great many people ran up and there was one old man who 
said it was a shed where they kept a horse, only the horse 
wasn’t in it. Wasn’t it an awfully good thing the poor horse 
wasn’t in it? Somebody got some water from the hydrant 
next door, and just that minute the fire engine came. All 
the firemen jumped out, and it didn’t take them very long— 
they were gone before I left. So I came right up here,’”’ she 
finished triumphantly. ‘I knew it would be a good story, 
and you would be glad to have it.” 

“Thanks awfully,” he said with gravity, pushing up his 
eyeshade so that she saw his ironical, rather nearsighted 
brown eyes. 

She hesitated, touching a paper weight on his desk with 
nervous fingers. “‘Don’t—don’t you think it will make a 
good story?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” he said half gently, half sardon- 
ically. While she stood there he pulled down the eyeshade 
and began again to blue-pencil some copy. 

Flushing, she went out, and her heart was in a curious 
tumult. She thought of John Westcott with anger and 
fascination, remembering his narrowed brown eyes, his 
green eyeshade, the ink on his blunt fingers, the masculine 
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ook of his strong bare forearms. She shuddered, hating him, 


and yet she could not forget his voice. The next day wheh the 


paper came at four o’clock, she examined it excitedly for the 
story of the fire, and she felt as if she had received a slap in 
the face when she found the obscure paragraph: 

A shed at 103 Maple Street, belonging to Alexander Whipple, 
was slightly damaged Monday in a small fire, caused, it was 
thought, by spontaneous combustion. 

She threw the paper on the floor. “He did it on purpose,”’ she 
whispered to herself. ‘‘Oh, how rotten, rotten!” 

She drove the electric coupé to the office, saying that she was 
going to meet her father; but, as she had hoped, her father 
was not there, and after she had waited a long time Westcott 
came out of the building. He walked with a loose, lounging 
stride, staring absent-mindedly at his feet, His shoes were 
dusty, she noticed, and his dark cravat hung awry. As he’passed 
the coupé, she spoke impulsively, her heart beating very fast. 
‘“‘Well—you didn’t think much of my story, did you?” 

He looked up, startled, and then 
smiled contritely. Again there 
was that faint note of gentleness 
in his voice. ‘‘Oh, I’msorry. It 
would take a long time to explain 
what makes a good story and 
what doesn’t.” 

Her anger gone, she felt weak 
and oddly frightened because she 
was talking tohim. “I wish you’d 
tell me,’ she murmured, twisting 
the cherry ribbons of her frock. 

‘But I’m hurrying home,” he 
said, laughing. 

“I could take you,” she said 
with such a pleading look that he 
stepped in beside her. 

The moment the coupé moved 
off toward the address he named 
he began to talk, telling her long 
dry details of newspaper work— 
what people wanted to read and 
what they didn’t; why a small 
shed burning on Maple Street had 
no human interest; how people 
loved to see their own names in 
print and were very annoyed if a 
single letter was wrong. 

Although she listened, nodding 
gravely and saying, “‘Oh, oh, 
yes, I see!’’ she did not hear a 
word he said, but only the dim 
rich rhythm of his voice. It was 
somehow like Paul Abbott’s danc- 
ing, and she felt as if she were 
floating with him on a moonlit 
terrace with lilacs sweet in the air 
and far-away music immersing 
her in a delicious sadness. 


HEN they came to his house 

she was surprised that it was 
an ordinary bungalow, the lawn 
not very well kept and only a few 
flowers growing in a very large 
spaded plot by the house. He 
looked tired as he got out of the 
car; she wanted to straighten his 
crooked tie. “‘Some day you'll find 
a real story,’ he was saying, when 
all at once he broke off and smiled 
at a woman coming down the 
street. Secretly Melisande was 
glad that the woman was not very 
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young or good-looking. Strands of hair strayed from under her 
plain sailor hat; she wore tortoise-shell glasses and her arms 
were full of bundles. 

“Hello, John,” she called in a voice that irritated Meli- 
sande with its confident familiarity. 

The next moment she had stopped beside them, and John 
Westcott was saying: ‘‘Miss McArden—Mrs. Westcott.” 


OW a bright, new frivolity began to shimmer about Meli- 
sande like a golden cloak. She had always been a little 
grave, a little withdrawn, dancing in a rapt, silent ecstasy or 
standing with an expectant smile, waiting for the music to be- 
gin again. Paul Abbott noticed her strange new boisterousness 
and wondered why she had begun to shout huskily like all the 
other young hoydens. One day she called him up on the tele- 
phone, asking him to come over that evening. 
“Well, all right, I will,” he said, and added rudely, “‘but I 
wish you wouldn’t call me up just the same.” 


SHE SAID IN A QUIVERING VOICE: ‘‘WHAT DO YOU THINK ABOUT—EVERYTHING?”’ 


43 












































































back a little, out of your eyes,” 
he said judicially. “‘That’s bet- 
ter. And I don’t like the brace- 
lets; otherwise you’re a perfectly 
beautiful child.” 

She pulled off the bracelets and 
threw them on the floor. 

“IT came to see your father,” he 
said, with a return to his terse, 
aloof manner. ‘‘Is he here?” 

“No, he isn’t,’ she said, 
““but——” Gripping the newel 
post, she stood there feeling des- 
perately that she could not let him 
go; he fascinated her with the 
wisdom of years that seemed in- 
scrutable. He knew all those glam- 
orous certainties about life that 
puzzled and allured her. “But 
we could try to find him,” she said 
with inspiration. And she led 
him to the coupé that stood out- 
side, and said they would drive 
to Judge Maynard’s, where she 
thought her father was. 


UT somehowthey did not reach 
Judge Maynard’s, and the 
quest for her father was forgotten. 
Somehow they found themselves 
by the cool lake where the sand 
lay white and still, and a great 
red-orange moon hung like a tropi- 
cal fruit against the somnolent 
sky. She flung herself down in 
the sand, feeling its coolness 
against her soft arms and hands. 
With the fatalism of youth she 
knew that here was a moment she 
would never forget, that always 
when she closed her eyes she would 
see this flaming Titian moon, the 
golden plumes tipping the waves, 
the dim silver stretches of sand 
like a velvet carpet, and the 
man’s pale face, to her so curi- 
ously magical. They sat in silence, 
for a long time hearing only the 
ceaseless plunge of the water 
against the shore at their feet. 
And at last she said in a quiv- 
ering voice: ‘‘ What do you think 
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“‘T’ll call you if I want to, I guess,’”’ said Melisande ina sulky 
voice. ‘I'll call you up every single day, if I happen to feel like 
it. 

. That evening as she was dressing, the doorbell rang. As her 
mother was out for a moment and the servant girl had gone 
home for the night, Melisande ran to the top of the stairs, 
calling informally: ‘‘Come in, Paul. I’ll be down in a little. 
I’m dressing right now, and anyway I don’t see what you had 
to come so early for!” 

Later when she tripped down the stairs, looking pink and 
fresh like a child just out of the bathtub, with talcum powder 
white in the curve of her warm neck and the yellow curls still 
moist around her ears and brow, she saw that it was not Paul 
waiting in the library, but John Westcott. 

Her heart beat suffocatingly as she spoke in a shy voice: 
“Oh! I didn’t know it was you.” 

He looked up at her with the impersonal appreciation one 
gives to a lovely doll in a shop window. ‘Push the left curl 


about—everything?” This was 
the question she had been longing to ask him for days, but now 
she was fearful that he would laugh at her. 

He did not laugh. Staring up at the orange moon he spoke 
very gravely: ‘I have found a great strangeness in the world, 
Melisande. And there is never any answer to our wonder at 
it. But the heart must not lose its wonder; the heart must 
seek continually for the truth it can never find. Perhaps you 
think that because I am five-and-thirty I know something about 
life, Melisande; but nobody knows anything about it. We only 
learn how to live it with a little more wisdom.” 

She leaned closer to him with uplifted face. “‘Do you think 
I will ever learn?” she whispered. 

He smoothed back the curls from her forehead and ears, as if 
she were a questioning child. ‘‘ We learn against our will,’”’ he 
said. ‘‘The lessons are very cruel.” He picked up a handful 
of sand and let it filter slowly through his fingers. 


(Continued on Page 227) 
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LASS AND THE SIX PUPS WERE WATCHING HIM WITH SILENT INTEREST 


meeg|RAY DAWN had a talent for 
)| friendliness which would have been 
worth seven hundred votes to any 
small-town politician. He fairly 
g}\ exhaled an aura of good-fellowship 
ii and gave the impression to new 
YA} visitors at The Place that they had 

: 2 won his instant affection. As a 
matter of proven record, they had done nothing of 
the kind. To some humans is given a hail-fellow 
manner that has in it no trace of hypocrisy, yet 
entails none of the exuberant love for all mankind which it 
seems to imply. It was so with Sunnybank Gray Dawn. 

He enjoyed meeting new people. He was intensely inter- 
ested in everything that happened. That wasall. He did not 
slip away unobtrusively as did Bobby and as had Lad, when 
outsiders sought to pet him or talk to him. He did not suffer 
such attentions with haughty aloofness as did Bruce, nor 
greet them witha snarl and a flash of teeth, like Wolf. Neither 
did he repel advances with Treve’s melodramatic harmless 
growl. He found mild pleasure in being admired and praised 
and in walking with stately benignity alongside guests who 
were inspecting the rose garden or the kennels. But for such 
people he had not the faintest real fondness. The mistress 
and the master, in the order named—these were the only 
humans he loved and guarded and whose approval he sought 
with wistful eagerness. 

It was the same in his attitude toward the Little People of 
Sunnybank. He was on comfortable terms with all these 
animals.. To only one of them did he give whole-souled devo- 
tion. This object of Dawn’s worship was his gold-white mate, 
Glenarvon Lassie. She was a dainty and gentle little collie. 
whose early ill-treatment—in the days before the master 
took pity on her and bought her—had left her with an ap- 
pealing timidity at utter variance with the fearlessness of 
The Place’s other dogs. 





Fy: 





ROM the first Dawn and Lassie had been loving com- 

rades. It would have been impossible to find twodogs more 
widely different in character and in tastes. Between them 
had sprung up one of those queer devotions which are far less 
rare among high-bred collies than an outsider might imagine. 
It was a throwback to their wolf ancestors’ ways, the wolves 
that mated once and for life and showed an utter 
fidelity which might shame many a human couple. 

It was amusing to note how the giant silver-gray 
collie’s bumptiousness would tone down when he and 
Lass romped or hunted together. At first he grew thin 
and she waxed fat. The mistress found out why. Dawn 
was leaving his dinner uneaten daily, in order that his 
timid little mate might have his and hers. After that 
their meals were served apart from each other; yet the 
mistress sometimes caught Dawn smuggling his best 
bones and meat chunks to Lass. 

After a time Lass ran no more with the pack. 
When the other collies were loose she was kept in her 
shaded kennel yard. Even when she was allowed to 
roam, alone or with Dawn and one or two of the 
quieter dogs, she was miade to exercise in only the 
mildest way, and she was discouraged from the wild 
romps and tearing runs that are a collie’s delight. 

At first there was doubt whether Dawn ought to be 
allowed to trot around with her on these easy exercise 
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jaunts. He was scarcely a reposeful companion in his 
merrier moods. But soon the mistress and the master saw 
their fears were useless. For some obscure reason, during 
his walks with Lass nowadays, Dawn had an oddly solemn 
gentleness. Sedately he moved along, refraining from any of 
the bumplepuppy pranks or the rough romping that had been 
his. With the other dogs he was as he always had been. 
But with Lassie he was curiously tender. 

At night, now, Glenarvon Lass was not left in her kennel 
yard. Instead, she was shut in the largest of the several 
‘brood nests,” in a low shed, far from the other kennel build- 
ings. Dawn formed a habit of stretching himself outside this 
shed when she was put in there for the night, and of lying 
there till she was let out in the morning. 


NE night, when a tumultuous thunderstorm roared down 

on The Place, the master went out to the brood nest to 

see that Lass was not frightened. He remembered the storm 

that had scourged the heavens on the night of Dawn’s birth, 

and the blind terror of Dawn’s friendly little gray mother, 
Cleo, who had been housed in that same brood nest. 

The master might well have saved himself the trouble of 
going out there on this later night. He found Lassie snoozing 
cosily in the bed of the brood nest. As he entered the shed 
she wagged her tail drowsily and went to sleep again. 

But just outside the shed’s closed door Gray Dawn was 
posted. Statuelike, grim, he stood there, the sluicing rain 
pouring from his drenched coat, the thunder jarring the 
puddly earth beneath him, the ever-dazzling play of light- 
ning making him blink painfully. , 

With all Dawn’s rowdyish gay pluck he had an inherited 
terror of thunderstorms. He could sense their approach 





hours off. At once he would become restless and 
feverishly uncomfortable, unable to keep from mov- 
ing to and fro in nervous disquiet, panting as if 
from along gallop. At the first loud sound of 
thunder he would go indoors and lie quietly under 
the piano—the ‘‘cave”’ that for so many years had 


been Lad’s in olden times. Nor, except at positive 
command, would he stir forth from that dim refuge. 

Yet tonight he stood exposed to the full lash of 
the rain and unprotected from the incessant glare 
and blare. 

Silly as was Dawn’s idea of the need for guard duty, yet 
his brave zeal touched the master. He called Dawn into the 
shed and let him spend the rest of the night in its shelter, 
close to the wire door of the brood nest where slumbered 
his fluffy mate, 

Early on a morning a week later, the master came from 
the house and started toward the stables to let Lassie out for 
the day. Two of The Place’s men were standing uncertainly 
at some little distance from the shed. At sight of the master 
they hurried toward him. 

“‘Gray Dawn’s gone mad!”’ reported one of them, visibly 
scared. ‘‘He came a-charging at us the minute we tried to 
go past him there. He was standing in front of the shed, like 
he always is mornings lately. As soon as we got close to him 
he made a dive for us. Soon as we run back a few yards he 
didn’t chase us any more. But he won’t let nobody go past. 
He’s got hydrophoby. He’d ought to be shot before he gives 
it to somebody.” 

The master hurried past them and toward the shed. As he 
turned the corner he saw Gray Dawn standing guard as usual 
at the door. But now there was more than mere patient 
vigilance in the gray giant’s manner. He stood there, 
braced and ferocious, as if expecting attack and welcoming 
the prospect of it. 


WORKMAN plodded toward the shed from the far side. 

Dawn growled low and threateningly. The man did not 

hear, but continued to approach. Dawn flew at him, head 
down, ruff a-bristle. 

The master called raspingly to him, just as the collie gath- 
ered himself for a spring. At the call Dawn halted his 
charge almost in mid-air. Wheeling, he came back toward 
his owner. But he continued to glower threateningly 
over his furry gray shoulder at the workman. 

The master put his hand on the shed door’s latch. 
Instantly Gray Dawn intervened his own body be- 
tween him and the door. This time the big collie did 
not growl, nor was there threat in his action. But there 
was infinite appeal in the worried, dark eyes that he 
lifted to the master’s face. And he held his ground. 
He seemed agonizingly aware that he was breaking the 
law in thus opposing the man who was his god. Yet 
there he stood, his huge body a barrier between the 
man and the door. 

The master understood, and he felt an absurd throb 
of admiration for the collie’s pitiful bravery in defying 
thus the powers that swayed his little world. , 

From beyond the shut door sounded, faintly and far, 
a muffled little squealing in several falsetto keys. It 
verified what the master had guessed at first sight of 
the newly belligerent Gray Dawn. While he gave due 
credit to the collie for this senseless effort to guard his 
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mate and her babies, yet no breach of obedience can be 
tolerated in a dog if a man is to keep his rightful supremacy 
and wants to hold his canine chum’s respect. 

Wherefore the master said still more sharply: ‘One side, 
Dawn! Back!” 

He gestured as he spoke, his hand indicating where he 
wished the dog to go. Dawn stiffened. Pathetically he 
stared up into the man’s face. The face and the voice and 
the gesture, were inexorable. Slowly and inch by inch, under 
their lifelong domination, Gray Dawn moved slightly aside 
from the door. His great body shook as with an ague. His 
appealing eyes were bloodshot. Yet he obeyed. He obeyed 
through no fear, but because loving obedience was a life 
habit, a habit too strong to break even in this moment of 
stress. 


1 master stooped and petted the classic head that trem- 
bled under his hand. “I know,” said he; ‘“‘and you’re a 
good soldier. I’m not going to hurt her. Nobody’s going to 
hurt her and her pups. You can come with me if you like.” 

He opened the door and entered the shed, then crossed 
to the brood nest and opened its wire door. Gray Dawn fol- 
lowed close at his heels. 

The brood nest was about seven feet long by a yard wide. 
At the far end was a raised section, three feet square, and 
several inches higher than the rest of the floor. . 
This was railed off from the lower portion by a 
board perhaps fourteen inches in height. The 
bottom of the three-foot nest was padded deep 
with cedar shavings, above which a soft blanket 
was tacked like the cover of an easy chair. 

On this padded blanket bed was Glenarvon 
Lass. She lay wearily on her side. Against her 
fluffy underbody nestled six tiny newborn pups 
the size of well-grown rats and with no longer 
fur. Blind, helpless, squirming, they snuggled 
to their mother, pushing their clawlike forepaws 
against her, nuzzling for nourishment. 

Three of them were of an indeterminate yel- 
lowish brown. One was jet black of back and 
head-top. Two more were mouse-grayish, with 
faint little black spots scattered here and there 
on them. This pair were merles, like Gray Dawn, 
their sire. The black pup was what is technically 
known as a tricolor. The brownish-yellow trio 
were sables—a term applied to collies that are of 
any hue from the palest of gold to the darkest seal 
brown. 

Lass looked up as the master stepped into the 
nest and bent over her. She gave him friendly, 
if tired, welcome by wagging her gold-white 
plume of a tail and licking his hand. Whatever 
foolish fears Gray Dawn may have had, Lass was 
in no way worried lest the man harm her babies. 


AWN pushed forward, alongside the master, 

and thrust an interestedly inquiring nose 
over the edge of the board partition. It is much 
more than doubtful if he realized at all that these 
six squirming and squealing midgets were hisown 
children. The sense of paternity in dogs is an 
emotion that exists oftener in fiction than in 
real life. 

Yet there could be no doubt he understood 
that they belonged to his loved mate, and that 
thus they had her own claim on his protection. 

But, at the outset, he received scant encour- 
agement from his hitherto gently loving little 
mate. As he nosed the pups Lass snarled up at 
him in a flurry of maternal rage. To the master’s 
touch she had been friendlily acquiescent. To 
the inquiring nosing of her mate she was a-bristle 
with suspicion and hostility. Dawn stared 
wonderingly at her as she snarled. Then, per- 
heaps thinking he had misunderstood her, he 
sniffed once more at the pups. 

Lass forgot her weakness and fatigue. With 
the speed and accuracy of a striking snake she 
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flashed savagely at his inquiring muzzle. Swiftly as Dawn 
drew back he was not quick enough to dodge an ugly graze 
on the side of his nose. 

“Steady, old girl,”’ soothed the master, gently pushing her 
back among her puppies as she gathered her feet under her 
to fly at Dawn and to drive him from the nest. “‘Steady. Lie 
still. Nobody’s going to harm them. Quiet!”’ 

Still growling softly and glaring with resentful distrust at 
her mate, Glenarvon Lass subsided into her nest. 

Dawn was eying her, thunderstruck. There was something 
intensely laughable about his blank surprise as he crouched 
back and blinked at the newly warlike Lassie. Yet there was 
a thread of pathos, too, in his hurt dismay. 

“Come on out, Dawn,” ordered the master, sorry for the 
big dog, yet determined not to risk injury to the pups by 
letting their dam fly into another rage. 

He led the way, closing the two doors behind him. As in 
a daze Gray Dawn accompanied him, tail and head a-droop, 
walking mechanically, refraining from growling at the men 
who stood looking in or from so much as seeing them. 

For days Gray Dawn brooded miserably. True at night 
he slunk unobtrusively down to the shed and lay outside its 
door till daybreak. But no longer did he seek to enter. 

“Can you blame him?”’ asked the mistress in the second 
week. ‘‘A dog can feel such things every bit as keenly as we 
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can. He can feel them a great deal worse, because he can’t 
understand them or make excuses or know they will be all 
right later. All Dawn knows is that his feelings have been 
horribly hurt, and that Lass doesn’t care for him any more. 
But I’m certain she does. Would you mind going down there 
and letting her out?” 

Hitherto, when Lassie had had her brief exercise, two or 
three times a day since the pups were born, Gray Dawn had 
chanced to be indoors. Now he was on the lawn, pacing 
slowly behind the mistress and the master on their afternoon 
stroll of the grounds. The master went down to the stables 
at his wife’s request and let Lass out of her shed, while 
Dawn remained as ever beside the mistress. 


UT trotted Lassie, glad for a few minutes in the open 

after her patient hours cooped up in the hot brood nest. 
The mistress called. Lass came frisking across the lawn 
toward her. 

At sight of his mate, Dawn took an instinctive step for- 
ward. Then he halted and shrank back beside the mistress, 
standing very close to her with his head turned away from 
the gayly advancing Lassie. But Lass would not have it so. 
Expérience had taught her that her beloved babies were safe 
from harm, and had dulled the primal motherly impulse of 
the wild to fend off anything that might come near them. 

As she trotted up to the mistress she saw Gray 
Dawn. Instantly her trot merged into a canter. 
With ears laid back and mouth a-grin, she dashed 
up to Dawn, pawing at him with her white fore- 
paws, touching noses with him and gamboling 
happily about him. 

Dawn stood moveless for a moment, as if 
dazed. Then with a deafening clangor of barks 
he leaped around her, patting the ground with 
his flattened front legs and pretending to snap at 
her feet, and in all the other familiar ways luring 
her. toa romp. Nor, for a second, did he abate 
that crashing volley of barks. The dog was in- 
sane with joy over this reconciliation with Lassie. 
He behaved like a crazy puppy. Around and 
around he tore in wide circles, stomach to earth, 
his barks reéchoing across the lake, his face a 
mask of rapturous idiocy. 

“Well,” commented the master, “you win, 
dear. As a peacemaker, you’re " 

He caught his wife’s arm just in time to keep 
her from falling. Dawn had intermitted his cir- 
cling gallop long enough to leap up lovingly at 
the mistress as he and Lassie scampered past her. 
The impact almost knocked her down. One of 
his foreclaws caught in a soft Venice lace scarf 
she was wearing. The scarf was whisked off her 
shoulders, still impaled by the flying claw. Down 
the lawn toward the lake whirled Dawn in his 
circular rush, the costly strip of lace flapping 
unheeded from his claw. As he tore past a locust 
sapling, the other end of the scarf caught in a 
thorn. The jerk freed it from Dawn’s feet. It 
hung, ragged and rent and ruined, from the locust. 





” S,”’ dryly observed the master, “‘he’s quite 

cured, you see. He’s well up to his best 
form again. Even as a puppy he couldn’t have 
done anything more thoroughly Dawnlike. Did 
he hurt you?” 

“No,” said the mistress somewhat breath- 
lessly, as she rallied from the collision and looked 
in sorrow at her wrecked lace scarf dangling in 
the breeze. ‘‘No, he didn’t hurt me. And my 
scarf will be splendid for cleaning silver or tying 
up cuts. It’s worth all that and more to have 
him stop being so heartbroken. Besides, you 
can’t blame him for cutting loose just a little in 
celebration. He’ll quiet down in a few minutes.” 

For once, the mistress was mistaken. Dawn 
did not quiet down. True, after a minute more 


(Continued on Page 182) 


STATUELIKE, GRIM, HE 
STOOD THERE, THE 
SLUICING RAIN POURING 
FROM HIS COAT, THE 
THUNDER JARRING THE 
PUDDLY EARTH BENEATH 
HIM, THE EVER-DAZZLING 
PLAY OF LIGHTNING 
MAKING HIM BLINK 
PAINFULLY 
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SINCE PETER KHARKOFF’S ARRIVAL AT SAINTE MAXIME, HUGO HAD SHUT HIS 
MIND AGAINST IMOGEN 


niece, Imogen Lowrie, has suddenly come 
\ ee a most amazing and startling influence— 
Kote) that of the man named Peter Kharkoff, 
tws)}| Whom Miss Creswell, a fifty-five-year-old 
woman of quiet and settled habits, finds 
standing beside her before the show win- 
dow of a shop in the English cathedral city 
of Drearney late one November afternoon. The moment 
she sees him there she has a feeling that the unusual thoughts 
which have been passing through her mind had been sent to 
her by him, or had come to her from him, perhaps without 
any deliberate intention on his part. He does not speak, nor 
does she; but when her niece comes down from London that 
evening, Miss Creswell tells her of the episode. 

Thrilled in spite of herself by her aunt’s experience, 
Imogen, modern to a sensational degree, attends a service in 
the cathedral with Miss Creswell, catches sight of Peter 
Kharkoff after the service, and deliberately follows him up 
and has a long talk with him. 

His effect on her is so great that she refuses Hugo Den- 
nistone, her lover, when he makes what he declares to be his 
final proposal of marriage. She is even a bit jealous when 
Miss Creswell goes to stay a while in Geneva, where Peter 
Kharkoff makes his home. 

There Miss Creswell has not yet found an opportunity to 
see him, when Imogen, irresistibly drawn, arrives in the 
city. But her plans are shattered by a telegram bringing the 
news that Dennistone has been permanently crippled in a 
hunting accident. The two women seek help from Kharkoff, 
and the Jew says that he will aid Hugo if Imogen will pave 





the way. Resenting his suggestion, Imogen leaves for Lon- 
don to see Hugo, declaring that she will never ask Kharkoff 
to try to help him. 

The result of her trip is that Hugo, attended by a male 
nurse, Milligan, is brought out for a visit to the little sea 
town of Sainte Maxime, on the Gulf of Saint Tropez, where 
her father, Lord Lowrie, has a residence. There, overcome 
with pity at Hugo’s helpless condition, Imogen engages her- 
self to him and then asks Peter Kharkoff to come and see 
him. Kharkoff does so, but insists on staying in the village 
and not at the villa. Lord Lowrie is deeply impressed by 
him. “That friend of yours,” he tells Imogen, ‘brings out 
the essence of things.’’ Hugo expresses no opinion about him. 


XXI 


GQINcs Peter Kharkoff’s arrival at Sainte Maxime, Hugo 
had shut his mind against Imogen. His reserve had 
increased. But beneath this reserve she believed that great 
mental activity was going on. Was Peter Kharkoff pouring 
into Hugo some of his thought power? But, if so, to what 
would this thought power lead? 

Every day Peter Kharkoff walked over to the villa from 
the Ermitage de Provence where he lived not only without 
murmuring, but apparently with complete contentment. 

“T’ve never met a man so entirely indifferent, not only to 
luxury, but to what most of us think of as ordinary com- 
fort,” said Lord Lowrie one day. ‘‘ What made youso anxious 
to get him here? If it was for Hugo Dennistone ——” 

“It was.” 

“Well, then, why did you think Mr. Kharkoff could do 
something for him that no one else could do?” 
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“T don’t exactly know why. I just felt it was so. 
Directly I heard of Hugo’s terrible accident I had a longing 
to call in Mr. Kharkoff.”’ 

“As a sort of doctor for the soul?”’ asked Lord Lowrie. 

“TI don’t know. I was in trouble. It seemed a sort of 
instinct to seek him out and tell him about it.” 

“T can understand that. And what’s he doing for poor 
Hugo?” 

“T don’t know. I can’t make out. Hugo is very reserved 
with me, in spite of—although we are going to be married.” 

“It’s May now,” said Lord Lowrie. “‘The weather seems 
hotter every day. Your mother’s beginning to talk about 
London and Lowndes Square. D’you think Hugo likes 
being here, or d’you think he wants to go North?” 

“TI don’t know. I haven’t asked him. Shall I?” 


Illustrated by Pruett (arter 


THINK it would be as well. We could, of course, keep 

the villa open later than usual if he wished it. And what 
about Mr. Kharkoff? He says nothing about leaving Sainte 
Maxime. Will he go when we do? Or, having persuaded 
him to come here, do you think we can go off and just leave 
him here by himself?” 

“IT suppose, if he knew we had to go, he would leave 
either before us or when we did.” 

“Well, time’s getting on. I should be perfectly contented 
to stay here all the summer through. But you could never 
get on without your usual dose of London. And your 
mother could never stand the midsummer heat here.” 

“How do you know I want my usual dose of London?” 

“Don’t you? If you don’t, you must have changed very 
suddenly and very completely.” 

“Remember,” she said in a cold, inflexible voice, ‘‘that I 
am going to alter my life. I am going to marry a cripple. 
And you mustn’t think I shall do it light-heartedly, without 
understanding what it is going to mean for me.” 

‘And you are sure you can face it, go through with it?” 

“Why shouldn’t I be able to do what other women have 
done? Hugo isn’t a clever man, but he’s fine. I must try to 
help him.” She looked at her father steadily. Then she 
added: ‘Father, I think Hugo and I had better be married 
soon. It’s nogood waiting. Heand I have nothing to wait 
for. And perhaps, when we are actually married, he will 
be happier with me than he is now.” 

“Do you think he’s unhappy as things are—I mean, in 
your engagement?” 

“T think it has made him feel his helplessness perhaps even 
more than he did when we were only pals.’’ And then she 
left him. 


re WAS nearly noon, and she believed that Hugo was out 
in the garden. She went out of the house to find him. His 
couch was not on the terrace and. after looking for it among 
the palms and on the lower terraces, she turned and went 
up behind the house, following a path that led to a gate 
through which one could pass out into the woods and the 
scrub, where the stream ran singing on its way to the sea. 
Near this gate there was a space sown with grass, bordered 
with rose bushes and sheltered by some large umbrella 
pines. And here she came upon Hugo quite alone. She had 
rather expected to find Peter Kharkoff with him, or at any 
rate Milligan. 

““Where’s Milligan?’”’ she said as she came up to his couch. 

“T sent him away. I don’t want him always with me.” 

“And Mr. Kharkoff? Hasn’t he been with you?” 

“I think he’s gone off for a long walk. He went out by 
that gate. He spent a few minutes with me. But you know 
how fond he is of walking by himself in the woods.” 

“Yes. He loves solitude.”” She sat down on a bench by 
his couch. “I’ve been having a talk with father,” she said. 
“He wants to know how long you would like to stay on here 

“How long? But I thought the house was to be shut up 
at the end of this month?” 

“It needn’t be. It could quite well be kept open through 
June. What about staying on?” As she said the last words, 
she was looking at him and she knew by his expression that 
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some thought, some vital thought which was perhaps new 
to him, had suddenly come into his mind. 

“T shouldn’t mind,” he said. His blue eyes were scruti- 
nizing her now, and she felt that he was going to say some- 
thing connected with that new thought. ‘I think I should 


” 


like to stay on. But you mustn’t, Geney. 

“T! Why not? Why should I go away?” 

“There’s nothing for you to do here ”’ 

“Do you want to get rid of me?”’ she asked. She felt 
startled by his look, his manner, his words. 

“T think you ought to go. I think you ought to have a bit 
of London. It’s the season now. Everybody’s there—all 
your pals. You ought to be there too.” 


O THAT was it! Hugo wanted to get rid of her for a 

while. Her mind went to the man in the woods, to Peter 
Kharkoff. Swiftly she envisaged the two men together in 
this quiet place without her. And she felt something burn 
within her. Wasn’t it jealousy? 

“Well, I might go on ahead, of course,” she said in a very 
light and casual tone. “And then, when you come in July, 
we could be married, couldn’t we? I don’t believe in a long 
engagement. I don’t see what we have to wait for.” 

“Well, I didn’t get quite as far as that. But if you would 
really be ready ——’”’ 

“I’m ready now,” she said quickly, decisively. 

“Are you?” He put out a hand toward her. 

She took it, grasped it. She had a sudden violent impulse 
to run on the spear of her destiny. ‘‘Why should we wait, 
Hugo? Why should I go to London at all? Tell me why.” 

“T’ve been thinking a lot lately,”’ he went 
on in quiet, level tones. ‘“‘And I feel you 
ought to make quite sure that you’re really 
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~He looked down at her. He was not smiling now. There 
seemed an unusual intentness in his gaze. He did not 
answer her question with words, but there was a rock close 
to him and he sat down on it, and remained silent. And 
his silence seemed to press upon her like a weight, soft and 
heavy. She felt it like that. But a moment later she felt 
it differently, like a wave that was bearing her away. But 
there was opposition in her now. The desire to give herself 
up to his power was combined with the fighting desire to 
make him feel hers. There must be moments when he was 
purely man, and no man is purely thought. 

As all this passed through her mind, she met his eyes again 
and he said: “‘Do you remember our walk by the sea after 
we met at Sainte Maxime?” 

“Yes, of course I do.” 

“Do you remember what we spoke about ?”’ 

She considered for a moment. Then she said: ‘‘ About 
thought—d’you mean—and its action in the world?”’ 

“a 

Suddenly she felt angry. ‘But life isn’t all thought,’ she 
said. ‘‘One can’t always live in the mind. I’ve thought 
too much lately. I’m sick of thought.’’ She looked up into 
his eyes with a strong attempt at defiance, and added: “I’m 
going away from here almost directly. I’ve been talking to 
Hugo about it in the garden, where you left him. I found 
him there all alone.”’ 

“It is good for him to be alone just now.” 

“Ts it? I didn’t think about that. I went to ask him 
whether he liked being here, whether he would like to stay 
on through June. He said he would, but that I mustn’t stay. 


to 
“I 


He wants me to go to London, to see my friends, to have 
a little life after all this.”” She made a gesture. 

“Do you find it lifeless here?’”’ he said. 

“Well, it isn’t quite what I’ve been accustomed to.” 

““Go to London,” he said. “‘Go back to your friends, your 
life there. Why shouldn’t you? Don’t you consider yourself 
free?”’ 

“Yes, of course I am free. But what about ycu? You 
came here because I asked you to come. Will you go away 
when I go?” 

“Tf Mr. Dennistone is staying on for a while, I will stay on 
with him.” 

“In the house?” 

“No. I will remain where Iam. I like my daily walk by 
the sea.” 


MOGEN felt a pang of jealousy. She hated to think of 

Hugo and Peter Kharkoff together in the sunshine and the 
sea-loneliness without her. And she hated the calmness with 
which Peter Kharkoff had received the information about 
her impending departure. She stared at him. It seemed 
to her that she summoned all her force of vision and brought 
it to bear on him. He was so close to her that she had only 
to put out her hand and she could touch him, grasp him. 
She went on staring and asked herself why it was that she 
was inhibited from thinking of him as she could have 
thought of any other obviously fit man. Such a man, had 
he lived in another age, might well have been at home 


(Continued on Page 48) 





ready to tie yourself up to a log like me. I 
want you to test yourself. We've always 
been great pals. You see me lying here like 
this. You’ve got a heart. It tells you to 
stick to me now I’m down. But I want you 
to think of yourself for a bit. And I want 
you to be quite sure what you’re doing.” 

“So you think a month on my own in Lon- 
don might bring me to my bearings. Well, it 
isn’t a bad idea. I’m a restless being, of 
course. And I’ve been lying low for a good 
long while. I believe I’ll do it. And now 
I’m going for a little stroll in the woods. If 
I’m late for lunch, tell them not to bother 
about me, will you?” 

“All right,’’ he said. 

She went up to the little white gate, 
passed through and went on. Very soon she 
was out of sight of the house. Although she 
didn’t know what direction Peter Kharkoff 
had taken after he had gone out of the garden, 
she felt sure that presently she would come 
upon him. She felt that he was not very far 
away from her, and that she was going toward 
the place where he was. 

And before very long she came to it. Ata 
distance, high up in a small clearing of the 
forest, near to a silver thread of water which 
flowed down to her and gave its music to her 
ears, she saw the figure of a man, standing 
motionless. When she saw it, Imogen stood 
still too. As she looked, she had a feeling 
that the being up there—whom she knew to 
be the Jew, Peter Kharkoff—belonged to 
Nature in a peculiar way as no other man 
belonged, and the definite knowledge came to 
her that, from the first time she had seen him, 
she had set him apart from all other men. 
Now she saw him on a height, and that seemed 
as it should be. 


AY TER a long pause she went slowly for- 
ward again. As she drew nearer to the 
man, she saw his large eyes fixed upon her, 
watching her approach. 

When she was near him she stopped and 
called out: ‘Hugo told me you were some- 
where in the woods. I wanted a walk, so I 
thought I would try to find you.”” Then, with- 
out waiting to hear any answer from him, 
she went on more quickly and joined him. 
“T knew I should find you,” she said. 

He smiled. When he smiled he looked very 
simple, almost homely. “I was looking at 
the sea,” he said. 

She stood for a moment looking out over 
the gulf which was spread below them. Then 
she sat down on the hot ground, with her 
back against the half-stripped trunk of a cork 
tree, 

Peter Kharkoff remained standing. She 
looked up at him, and thought she had never 
seen him look so tall before. 

_ “Aren’t you going to sit?” she said, look- 
ing up at him. 





BERAZOV STARTED VIOLENTLY. HE LOOKED, AND SAW A THIN YOUTH, MISERABLY CLAD AND SOAKED WITH RAIN 
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A rather free interpretation of the little alcove on the first floor of the American Wing of the Metropolitan Museum, 


C fresh Lusptrations Krom the American Wing 


eA Modern Dining Room Suggested by the First Floor Alcove: By Ethel Davis Seal 
Illustrated by Lyrelle Guild 


41 Metropolitan Museum of Art with open eyes 

“| and mind will find countless suggestions for 

endless schemes on every side. For any one of 

ae “= a number of reasons, everyone is not fortunate 

enough to be able to reproduce exactly one of the beauti- 

ful rooms to be found intact in the American Wing, but 

nearly everyone who visits the Wing may be inspired to 

go home and profit by some of the arrangements and by 

some of the color schemes and combinations found there, 

which can be followed more or less faithfully in the exact 

manner of the setting in the Wing, or else reinterpreted 

in spirit on top of some old worn-out scheme that has 
been a thorn in the flesh for long. 

It is with reference to profiting by the inspiration of 
color scheme, and with special reference to making the 
most of the inspiration provided by the little alcove on 
the first floor of the Wing, that this article is written. For 
this little alcove, opening off the main exhibition gallery 
on the first floor, fairly dazzles the observer with the 
many practical suggestions it has to offer for the room at 
home, from an entire redecoration to a mere change of 
color scheme. In this alcove we see a most happy back- 
ground combination of colored wall paper and ivory wood- 
work; the wall paper takes the form of a continuous scenic 


design in warm sepia tones fading into a rosy ivory as the 
paper approaches the ivory cornice at the ceiling turn; 
and the ivory tone is used further in the molded wainscot, 
the carved mantel and the trims. 

Against this decorative background we see the develop- 
ment of a delightfully harmonious scheme. There are 
notes of warm brown found in the furniture, tones run- 
ning from the golden browns to the red browns such as 
may be found today in satinwood and maple and light 
mahogany. There are notes of black, found in the marble 
of the fireplace facing, in the wrought-iron rail at the 
entrance of the alcove and in the furniture. There is the 
pale green of a painted settee; there are accents of yel- 
low, found in candles; and of gold, seen in the mirror 
frame, combined with the crystal of the chandelier, and in 
faint traces in the decoration of the painted furniture. 

That this scheme might serve as the inspiration of a 
rather free interpretation developed in a modern room 
may be proved by the illustration in color on this page. 
And for such an interpretation there is no more ideal rooin 
for its development than a dining room, which is chose 

for its exploitation here. Since 


’ continuous scenic papers are so 
Detail of wall paper 
used in room above. 


(Continued on Page 220) 
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es SIHY people shall be my people.’”’ So, 
to an extent unknown in other races, 

&4| Says the possessor of any appreciable 
Kkaa| infusion of Negro blood to the an- 
ates) cestor, even of the third and fourth 
preceding generation, from whom that blood is 
derived. His separation from the rest of the 
American population is a matter not only of 
custom, but, in Southern states, alsooflaw. The 
native Indians—far less numerous, to be sure, 
than the Negroes—have presented no prob- 
lems comparable with the Negro Problem. The 
amalgamation of European and other stocks has 
been rapid and general throughout the United 
States. Even as I write these words, I remind 
myself that a witness no more remote than my 
father used to relate the coming of the first Irish- 
man to the New England town in which he and 
I were born, and tell how he was drummed, im- 
mediately and actually, out of the place. Ships 
that sailed from that very town bore their part 
in the slave trade, which, however respectable 
in its day, has stained the name of.state and 
people. 

The Irishman drummed out of town came 
back and merged into the general problem of 
American life. The Negro is still with us—a 
problem by himself. 

All this is at once patent and readily expli- 
cable. The introduction of the Negro into the 
country as a slave, his continuance, in rapidly 
growing numbers, in this estate for more than 
two centuries, his enfranchisement resulting 
from a civil war place him in a position entirely 
unique. 

After some sixty years of freedom—years 
that began with many misguided steps toward 
‘“‘reconstruction’’—the wonder is not so much 
that he remains a problem, as that his advance, 
in many of the fields of citizenship and civiliza- 
tion, has been so marked. 

If there was ever a cause that needed a cham- 
pion, it has been that of the Negro. Ata definite 
time in Booker Washington’s life he became the 
acknowledged ‘‘leader of his race.”” This was 
upon the death of Frederick Douglass, who had 
borne that unofficial title for many years. Both 
of these men were born slaves— Douglass early 
enough to gain his freedom by an actual escape 
from his owners. All the slaves were set free 
while Washington was still a mere boy, but the 
emancipation secured to him by his own lifetime 
of effort was something greater than a physical 
deliverance. It was his constant thought that in 
saving himself he must save others also. No more truly of the 
famous Master of Rugby than of Booker Washington could it 
be said: 
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Therefore to thee it was given 
Many to save with thyself ; 
And, at the end of the day, 

O faithful shepherd! to come, 
Bringing thy sheep in thy hand. 


The story of this champion is therefore to a peculiar degree 
the story of his cause. I 


HE first items to be recorded with regard to the usual 
subject of biography are the date and place of his birth, 
the names of his parents, and the backgrounds of inheritance. 
Though Booker Washington stands apart from nearly all 
eminent men in this particular, in that no such records are in 
existence, he stands with multitudes of his own race born in 
slavery. On some plantations the births of slave children 
were recorded. On others they were not, and on one of these 
Booker Washington was born. The opening wordsof Up From 
Slavery, that classic of autobiography, tells the stark story: 
I was born a slave on a plantation in Franklin County, Vir- 
ginia. I am not quite sure of the exact place or exact date of my 
birth, but at any rate I suspect I must have been born some- 
where and at some time. As nearly as I have been able to learn, 


I was born near a crossroads post office called Hale’s Ford, and 
the year was 1858 or 1859. I do not know the month or the day. 


Of his mother, to whom he was devotedly attached, little 
is recorded but that she was a cook for the slaves on her 
master’s plantation, went by the name of Jane, extended on 
occasion into Jane Ferguson, and that her master’s name was 
Burroughs. Of his father Booker Washington wrote: 


I do not even know his name. I have heard reports to the 
effect that he was a white man who lived on one of the near-by 





STATUE OF BOOKER T. 

WASHINGTON, AT TUS- 

KEGEE INSTITUTE, 
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come to him. During the war the husband of 
young Booker’s mother, a slave belonging to 
another master, had drifted, through following 
some Northern troops, into the Kanawha Valley 
of West Virginia, and thither—to the town of 
Malden—the mother and her children, when the 
: war was done, made their difficult way over the 
: mountains. There were salt mines and furnaces 
and coal mines at Malden, and in these the boy 
and one of his brothers were set to work as chil- 
dren. This was before the day of child labor 
laws for white or black, and Booker’s work often 
began at four in the morning. 


HE marking of the number “‘18”’ on the salt 

barrels packed by his stepfather excited his 
curiosity about figures and letters, and soon he 
was filled with a consuming desire to learn to 
: read. In this longing he had his mother’s sym- 
’ pathy, which found a practical expression in 
providing him with a copy of Webster’s “‘blue- 
back”’ spelling book. There was nobody at hand 
to tell him what the letters meant, but some- 


this was in process a Negro boy who had learned 
to read came to the town—a place of poverty 
and squalor, previously without a single reading 
Negro. The spectacle of this interpreter of the 











: newspaper to groups of eager listeners brought 
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By M. A. DE WoLFeE Howe 


The Road Up From Slavery for 
Booker T. Washington and F11s People 


plantations. Whoever he was, I never heard of his taking the 
least interest in me or providing in any way for my rearing. But 
I do not find especial fault with him. He was simply an unfor- 
tunate victim of the institution which the nation unhappily 
had engrafted upon it at that time. 


It was enough for the child of these-parents to go through 
his earliest years with no name but Booker. When he 
went to school and found that the other pupils had at least 
two ‘“‘entitles,’”’ he calmly gave himself, in answer to the 
teacher’s inquiry about his second name, the august desig- 
nation of ‘‘ Washington.” - Learning later that his mother 
had named him Booker Taliaferro while he was still a 
child, he took to himself the full name of ‘‘ Booker Taliaferro 
Washington.”’ It was a name and nothing besides, and for 
that very reason one of those disadvantages which its bearer 
came to look upon as advantages. With no family record to 
sustain, but merely a personal name to make, Washington 
and his like in handicap and incentive have succeeded again 
and again in turning these gravest losses to gains. This he 
was so constantly doing through tact of word and deed that, 
however he may have relished recording Frederick Douglass’ 
words about his marriage to a white wife, it is hard to im- 
agine Washington expressing himself in corresponding terms. 
“‘T am strongly of the opinion,” said Douglass to a large as- 
semblage of white and colored hearers, “‘that you will want 
me to say something concerning my second marriage. I will 
tell you: My first wife, you see, was the color of my mother, 
and my second wife, the color of my father. You see, I 
wanted to be perfectly fair to both races.” —_ 

Pleasantries of this sort were quite out of keeping with 
Washington’s early contacts with life. It was a grim and 
exacting business for a Negro boy in the sixties and seventies 
to lift himself above his fellows in the South, to find, or make, 
and to use the opportunities for advancement that might 


mE, both envy and determination to one of them. 
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Soon the boy’s chance appeared to have come, 
when another Negro with some education, quali- 
fied to conduct a school for Negro children in 
Malden, came to the town and opened a door 
which Booker would have entered with the very 
first, but that his stepfather, unwilling to spare 
the boy’s earnings from the family resources, 
kept him at work. Tortured every day by the 
sight of luckier children on their way to and from 
school, this boy was not one to be shut so sum- 
marily out of the promised land. With the con- 
nivance of his mother, he made arrangements 
with the teacher for lessons at night, made bet- 
ter progress, as he thought, than the day pupils, 
and gained a belief in the possibilities of night 
schooling which fortified him later at Hampton 
and Tuskegee 

“T never rise to speak before an American 
audience,” Frederick Douglass once declared, 
“without a feeling that my failure or success will 
bring harm or benefit to my whole race.” It 
would be absurd to ascribe to Booker Washing- 
ton in his boyhood any such feeling that he was 
a representative of his people and that through 
him they would rise or fall. Whatever may have come later. 
in this respect, it is nevertheless entirely within reason to 
see in the young Washington a typical embodiment of his 
race, both in what lay behind him and in what might lie 
ahead. The transition from the state of ignorance and 
poverty in which the war left the liberated blacks to all the 
possibilities of freedom was a change analagous to coming up 
from a dark cellar into the sunlight. 


|B perme and inept, hurt as often as helped by mis- 
taken friends and disguised enemies, the victims of 
political intrigue, shunning the fire with burnt fingers after 
such a calamity as the failure of the Freedmen’s Bank, into 
which they had been encouraged to pour their savings, the Ne- 
groes needed more than anything else the guidance of a path- 
finder emerging from their own ranks, one who could lead 
quite as much through the example of attainable experience 
as through precept. In Booker Washington such a path- 
finder was at hand. With the merry heart that goes all the 
day, the traditionally happy temperament of his race, yet 
with the moral and essentially religious fervor that breeds 
a strong sense of responsibility, with the nature, moreover, 
that led him often to say, ‘‘No man, either white or black. 
from North or from South, shall drag me down so low as to 
make me hate him,” he displayed from the first qualities 
which would have distinguished him in any race. But his 
beginnings, the obstacles to be overcome on his way, the 
achievements to which he attained, were those peculiarly of 
the Negro. Beyond the obstacles at which we have already 
looked there were many more. 

There is a lifelong challenge in the old saying, “‘Obstacles 
are things to be overcome.”” Booker Washington spoke to 
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OUNG Ben Ide has quarreled violently with his 
father and has been practically cast off. Always 
#| a lover of wild horses, he has settled on a modest 
Mve| ranch at Forlorn River in Northwestern Cali- 


California Red, a wild stallion which has thus far outwitted 
all pursuers. There are ugly rumors that in these hills, where 
cattle and horse thieving are rife, Ben is himself a thief. But 
he has loyal supporters in his sister Hettie; Ina Blaine, a 
childhood sweetheart; Nevada, his cowboy partner; and 
an Indian, Modoc. 

Ben’s father and Ina’s have become wealthy overnight. 
The former is backing the scheme of Less Setter, horse 
dealer, to buy up the Forlorn River homesteads, desolate 
after an unprecedented drought; while Hart Blaine is in- 
volved in business negotiations with a city merchant named 
McAdam. His son, Sewell McAdam, shows an interest in 
Ina, which is encouraged by her father; but the 
young city slicker’s attentions are unwelcome to 
her. Learning that his mother is in poor health, 
Ben visits his home secretly. There he sees Ina 
and is delighted to find her still unspoiled. She 
and Hettie tell him of their fathers’ recent ac- 
tivities; and sharing their dislike for Setter, who 
has helped to blacken the reputation of Ben and 
Nevada, he resolves to watch him in the future. 

On hearing that Hart Blaine wants 
California Red for Ina, and has offered 
a reward for its capture, Ben returns 
to his ranch more than ever deter- 
mined to clear his name, to make his 
project pay, and to secure the wild 
horse for the girl he loves. 


V 


EN IDE’S restless slumbers after 
his return from his visit home and 
his second meeting with Ina Blaine 
were disrupted at dawn by a noisy 
trampling of boots on the cabin porch. Nevada and Modoc 
had returned. 
Sitting up abruptly, Ben surveyed the cowboy with mag- 
nificent disfavor. ‘I’ve a mind to lick you,” he shouted. 
“Now, pard, what’ve I done?” queried Nevada incredu- 
lously. 
“You woke me up.” 
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By ZANE GREY 
IMustrated by Frank Hoffman 


“Shore. It’s time. Was you havin’ pleasant dreams?” 
returned the cowboy, grinning. 

“Dreams? No! But I was dead to the world. You tramp 
in here, wake me up, bring it all back.”’ 

“Huh! Bring what back?’ flashed Nevada. 

“The cold, hard facts. I’m the unluckiest poor, miserable 
beggar on earth.”’ 

Nevada’s keen scrutiny lost its edge and something like 
relief replaced it. For a long moment he gazed down upon 
Ben. Then he spoke. ‘‘Wha’d you do in town?” he in- 
quired. “Find your mother well?” 

“Pretty well. Better than I expected. I 
cheered her up.”’ 

““An’ how aboot Hettie?”’ 

“You could have knocked me over with a 
feather,’”’ declared Ben, momentarily inspirited 
out of his woe. “She’s grown that tall. Anda 
good-looker too. But what struck me most was 
her cheerfulness and faith. Why, she seemed 
almost happy to see me.” 

“Funny, now ain’t it?” drawled 
Nevada. ‘“‘Wal, did you run into the 
old man?” 

“No, thank goodness.” 

“Or anybody else who thinks you’re 
a low-down hoss thief?” 

“No, I was lucky that 
way. Not even in Ham- 
mell. Met Strobel, the 
sheriff, and I swear I be- 
lieve he’s my friend.” 

*“‘Good! Wal, then, 
what’s all this hollerin’ 
aboot? Looks to me you’ve no call to be down in the 
mouth.” , 

At that Ben dropped his head. The momentary glow of 
hope and satisfaction faded away. 

“Ben, I reckon you seen your sweetheart,” declared 
Nevada. “Your kid sweetheart, as Hettie called her.” 

“Yes. That’s what ails me,” rejoined Ben abjectly. 





“‘Aw, she wasn’t changed—stuck-up like the rest of them 
Blaines? Don’t tell me Hettie made a mistake,’’ implored 
Nevada. 

Ben straightened up suddenly, as if goaded to expression 
of something that it was impossible to place credence in. 
“Nevada, I did meet Ina Blaine—twice; once at Hammell, 
and last night at home. And oh, she said so many things. 
I felt her hands on my shoulders; I saw her eyes in the 
moonlight. And, Nevada, I may be mad, but I believe Ina 
cares for me still.” 

“Ahuh! An’ you fell in love with her all over again, deeper 
an’ a million times wuss?” 

“That must be it,’”” whispered Ben. 


EVADA reacted to that confession in a manner totally 

unfamiliar to Ben. ‘‘Get up, you big baby,” he said, 
cool, easy, hard, with a light in his eyes not meant for Ben. 
““You’ve got a fight on your hands. Cut this misery stuff! 
The hunch I had grows stronger every day. We’re goin’ to 
gamble, Ben Ide, with all we’ve got—with love an’ life itself. 
I know this man Setter. He’s got some deep game, an’ 
blackin’ your name is part of it. Reckon I’ve a hunch why 
too. Setter wouldn’t let anythin’ stand in his way, Ben.” 

Ben found that, despite the poignancy of his emotional 
state, he was drawn into the current of Nevada’s keen energy 
and spirit. Always Ben had been the dominating factor in 
this partnership; nevertheless, at this turn of their fortunes 
Nevada took the upper hand. 

‘All this talk about buying out Sims and his neighbors, 
catching another string of wild horses, and heaven knows 
what else, yet you haven’t said a word about what you and 
Modoc found out,’’ protested Ben. 

“Wal, pard, fact is, I don’t want you to fork your fastest 
hoss an’ leave us heah with all the work,’”’ drawled Nevada. 
“When a fellar’s in love he ain’t reliable.” 

“See here, Nevada. I believe you’re in love too—with my 
sister. That’s what has changed you from a lazy, good- 
humored, don’t-care cowboy to a regular slave-driver with 
hifaluting hunches.” 

Nevada’s face turned a dusky red, and he halted at his 
task of packing to bend a piercing dark gaze at Ben. His 
lean hand shook, as he held it out, in a gesture of uncon- 
scious appeal. “‘An’ suppose I am in love with Hettie?”’ he 
asked with effort. 

“Suppose you are! Why, it’s plain as your nose. which 
is pretty long. What do you mean?” 
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“Pard, I’m not fit to wipe the dust off Hettie’s little boots. 
[’m telling you. But meetin’ her has changed me.” 

“Nevada, I don’t believe you’ve been so darn bad,”’ said 
Ben frankly. “Anyway, I’d trust Hettie with you. I told 
her 50.” 

“You did?”’ cried Nevada. ‘‘An’ what’d she do?” 

“Hettie got as red as a rose,”” laughed Ben. ‘And she 
said, ‘Why, Ben, I’m only sixteen!’ If you want a hunch 
from me, Nevada, here it is: My sister likes you pretty well. 
That’s sure. We Ides are queer. But if we love anybody, 
it’s forever.” 

“Reckon that’ll do. I’ll say you’re my kind of a man, Ben 
Ide. I owe you more’n I can ever pay.” 

“We're square, Nevada.” 

“Wal, on that we'll never agree. But lookin’ things plumb 
in the face heah, we are two ragmuffin hoss wranglers, out- 
casts, if not outlaws, so all-fired crazy as to love the daugh- 
ters of the richest an’ hard-headedest ranchers in Northern 
California. Funny, ain’t it?—aboot as funny as gettin’ 
kicked in the gizzard by a mean hoss.”’ 


EVADA’S ringing harsh words, his lean, working, white 
face, the passionate fire in his eyes swayed Ben utterly. 
Their hands met in a grip of iron. 

“Now, Ben, we’re shore goin’ to gamble,”’ said Nevada in 
his cool, easy drawl. ‘‘ How many hosses have you got in that 
river pasture?” 

“Forty head. What of it?” 

“How much are they worth?” 

“T wouldn’t sell them.” 

“You shore will. You'll have to. What’ll they fetch, 
quick, at Klamath?” 

“A hundred dollars a head; maybe more. 
dealer could see they’re worth two hundred.”’ 

“Good. I reckoned so, but I wasn’t shore. Now, Ben, 
how many haid of that bunch can you let go?” 

“Not a darn one!” Ben cried. 

“Boy, calm yourself. Listen. This heah card is the first 
you're playin’ in the deal for Ina Blaine.”’ 

Something shot like a bolt through Ben, a sensation that 
was both thrill and pang. Nevada was inexorable and irre- 
sistible. He held the mastery here and he knew it. ‘All 
right, Nevada. How many horses do you want?”’ returned 
Ben. 

“Thirty haid. That’ll be three thousand dollars—enough 
to buy out these three homesteaders an’ to spare. I saw 
Sims yesterday an’ asked him if he’d sell. He’d almost give 
that hundred an’ sixty acres away, just to get out. He’s been 
there three years, an’ this is the sixth dry year. He’s ruined, 
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an’ so are his neighbors. They can’t stick it out. Wal, we’ll 
not drive any hard deals, Ben. It’s a cinch Less Setter has 
his eye on them homesteads. He’s buyin’ up for Hart Blaine. 
They aim to buy for a few hundred. I heard at Hammell 
that Blaine had bought a dozen ranches heahaboots, most 
for nothin’.”’ 

“‘Pretty tough on these little ranchers, caught at the end 
of this long drought. Well, let’s get this horse deal over 





quick. Thirty of my last and best horses! That leaves me 
ten. Ten! I wonder what ones I’ll keep.”’ 

Ben had fenced about one hundred acres of his land, a 
long strip five acres deep running along the river. It wasa 
piece of lowland, covered with sage and grass, and near the 
edge of the water still fertile enough to take care of his horses. 

Never had Forlorn River so deserved its name as now. It 
appeared to be a pale, discolored, stagnant lane of water, 
covered with green scum and bordered by sun-dried rushes, 
winding away between the gray sage hills. 

“‘Dryin’ up,” said Nevada. ‘‘ Another month like this, an’ 
the river above heah will be a mud hole. Ben, it shore was 
lucky when you found that spring heah.”’ 

Nevada pointed down the bank to a green spot and a little 
willow-shaded cove that cut somewhat into the bank. Here 
at the lowest stage of water ever known in the country a 
spring of cold running water, remarkable in volume consid- 
ering the six dry years, had been discovered. It belonged 
to Ben and was indeed a priceless possession. If both lake 
and river dried up he would still have that spring. 

“‘Pard, that’s why we can afford to gamble,” asserted 
Nevada. ‘‘ That gurglin’ little spring hole is a gold mine.” 





BUT BEN GRABBED IT. 
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“Nevada, guess our luck has turned, ’’ replied Ben soberly. 
“‘T swear I forgot about this spring.” 

*Ahuh! Now, Ben, I’ll cut out these hosses. You ride on 
down an’ open the pasture gate. I’ll leave your favorites an’ 
a couple of mine.” 

Ben assisted Nevada to drive a string of spirited horses 
across the gray barren, between the sage slopes, to a wide 
basin called Mule Deer Flat. In fertile seasons this was a 
beautifulcountry. After six years of drought, however, it was 
a dusty, sordid bowl with a yellow, muddy water hole in the 
center and gradual slopes of scant sage and grazed-off grass. 
A few gaunt cattle stood here and there. 

The three homesteads Nevada and Ben intended to pur- 
chase comprised the whole basin, and part of the higher 
slopes. This lake region was one of the finest bits of ranch- 
ing ground in all the country. But the lake was surface 
water, from snow and rain, and as there had been none for 
six years it was all gone except a patch of yellow, filthy 
water that would soon kill any stock which drank it. 


EN and Nevada drove their horses in the pole-fenced 
corral, and went on to the little log cabin, where Modoc 
had stopped with the pack horses. Sims lived there. He 
was a fine specimen of cowboy turned rancher, a lean, rangy 
fellow, clear-eyed and bronze-faced. He looked worn, and his 
person and surroundings had the appearance of hard times. 
“*Get down an’ come in,” was his cordial greeting. ‘‘ Whar 
you goin’ with all thet fine stock? Say, how on earth do you 
keep them hosses alive?”’ 

“‘Nevada, I’ll do the talking,” said Ben, assuming a very 
important air. “Sims, I’m here to buy you out. Do you and 
your partners want to sell?” 

‘*Man alive! Do we?” ejaculated the rancher. ‘‘Ide, we 
come in hyar on a shoe string, an’ if we’d had rain we’d made 
a success of it. But this terrible drought has ruined us. I’m 
tellin’ you thet these three homesteads are the poorest buys 
in Northern California. Moore’s place is as bad as this, an’ 
Nagel’s is burned black.”’ : 

“Will these fellows sell?” 

““They’d break their necks takin’ what they could get,” 
replied Sims abruptly. 

“All right. What do you want?” 

“But, Ide, you ain’t really serious, are you?”’ 

““Yes. Nevada and I are going to gamble,’ 
frankly. ‘‘What’s the lowest you'll take?”’ 

“Wal, would—say—eight hundred dollars be too much?” 
hesitatingly returned Sims. 


> 


said Ben 
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IF HE HADN’T BEEN QUICK AS LIGHTNIN’ HE’D HAVE BEEN 
I THOUGHT HE’D KILL SETTER’’ 
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Stefano Gatti-Casazza, the director’; 





their old palazzo in Ferrara, where 
he launched his career as impresario 
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a\OUR-AND-THIRTY years ago in the quaint 

ea! old city of Ferrara, Count Masi, mayor of 

#4| that ancient town, sent for me and suggested 

y4| that I step into my father’s shoes as chair- 
eee ees! man of the board of directors of the Teatro Com- 

munale. I was just twenty-three years old. Now it so 

happened that anyone undertaking to guide the operatic 

destiny of the Teatro Communale immediately found him- 

self between the devil of an exceedingly particular clientele 

and the deep sea of a painful lack of funds. 

Knowing this, I attempted to evade the honor Count 
Masi offered me. I protested modestly. ‘“‘But I am too 
young, too inexperienced for such a position.” 

‘““Nonsense,”. boomed’ the count. “Youth is all right. 
Youth is what we want. Do you think we’d put an old man 
in a job like that?” 

I stuttered something. 

The count ignored it genially. He continued: ‘As for 
experience, you have been a confirmed patron of the theater 
all your life. There is very little of style or method that you 
have not witnessed. You know the theater. That is enough 
for a beginning. We shall regard you in the light of a pupil 
director. In time,’ he concluded sagely, ‘‘ you will learn.” 

And I did. Ah, yes, I learned. And it was no heaven-sent 
revelation that taught me either. 

I was fortunate enough, however, to have been born with 
an administrative conscience. It was the best heritage I 
could have brought to my new task. My father and my 
grandfather were business men, men of affairs. By that it is 
not meant that they dealt in millions or created and ruled 
colossal industries that gave work to thousands of employes. 
Theirs was not big business as it is known in America. In- 
stead, theirs were interests of the scope and type that de- 
manded the utmost cautiousness and conservativeness in 
their administration to continue successfully at all. Waste, 
extravagance, were to my father the unforgivable sins, and 
it is only natural that I should have absorbed his point of 
view. And when I came to parceling out the Teatro Com- 
munale’s scanty funds, I automatically applied the safe 
and sane business methods of my father. 





Son of a-Bold Crusader 


NOTHER paternal virtue—visited upon me through no 
fault of my own—was a wholesome respect for and un- 
derstanding of the necessity and importance of properly 
wielded authority. Discipline of the sterner sort had domi- 
nated the major part of my father’s life. In his fiery youth he 
had been a cavalry officer. After that, as one of Garibaldi’s 
Thousand, he had sailed with his comrades under the leader- 
ship of that liberator of Italy from Genoa in 1860 and had 
seen Sicily and then Naples yield to these gallant soldiers. 
Then, when this spirited progenitor of mine had stripped 
off the red shirt—Garibaldi’s Thousand affected the red in- 
vestiture where later Mussolini’s legion used the black—and 
put away the carbine of those bold crusaders who had made 
Italy a free and united country, he settled in Ferrara and 
became, among other things, chairman of the board of 








Teatro Communale—Ferrara. 


By GIULIO GATTI-CASAZZA 


directors of the TeatroCommunale. Obviously, with so gal- 
lant a soldier for a father, I could not escape acquiring a 
commendable understanding of discipline at an early age. 
And it proved to be a veritable godsend to me when I assumed 
directorship of the Teatro Communale. For the manager 
who does not know how to command, and in such a way that 
none ever question his order, is lost before he has ever begun. 

In addition to an administrative conscience and a proper 
appreciation of discipline, my father endowed me with gifts 
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Giulio Gatti-Casazza—with his Fascista walking stick. 





Sather, when he was a volunteer with 
Garibaldi’s famous Thousand. 


irty Mars in Opera 


even greater than these—his passion for music and his 

love of the theater. Art had always absorbed him. In 

fact, he had so loved the play world that at the time he 
was made a member of parliament he was devoting the 
greater part of his time to administering the affairs of the 
Teatro Communale just for the joy it brought him. 

But the fine day he became the senator from Ferrara, 
the business of government in Rome claimed his entire 
attention and he was compelled to abandon his beloved avo- 
cation. So he resigned as chairman of the Teatro board, and 
the mayor of Ferrara, at a loss to find a successor, in a burst 
of desperation thrust the reins of the Teatro Communale into 
the inexperienced hands of a twenty-three-year-old naval 
engineer, whom Senator Stefano Gatti-Casazza proudly re- 
ferred to as the world’s youngest managing director of opera. 

Prior to my acceptance of the directorship of the Teatro 
Communale I had never had the remotest notion of becom- 
ing the manager of a theater. My father had planned on my 
being a naval engineer, and with that career in view had sent 
me to the Polytechnic School at Genoa. And despite the 
fact that I had never evinced any great enthusiasm for the 
sea, I managed to graduate from that university a full- 
fledged naval engineer at the age of twenty-two. 


Musical Preparation 


UCH artistic training as had been included in the scheme 

of my education was desultory. Apart from playing the 
clarinet to excess, my musical accomplishments at the age 
of twenty-three were hardly what one might call compre- 
hensive. I had degrees from the universities of Ferrara and 
Bologna, in addition to the one from the Naval Engineering 
School at Genoa; but not a diploma did I have from any 
conservatory of music. I had, however, gained by attending 
every fine performance given a certain unofficial critical 
and technical knowledge of music and the theater. In short, 
when my father’s mantle of operatic authority descended 
upon my shoulders in 1892, I was in a fair way to become 
that bane of the practical musician’s existence, the perfect 
dilettante. 

Never did a naval engineer pursue his career in such a 
strange fashion. Instead of delving into the complexities of 
navigation, I devoted myself to literature and music. Im- 
passioned and patriotic articles on our vessels of war left me 
cold, while the brief announcement of the premiére of a new 
opera, the debut of a new star or the revival of an old opera 
caused me to drop everything and, no matter the length of 
the journey, make immediate preparations to travel to the 
town blessed by the event. How long my father would have 
countenanced, mad enthusiast about the theater though he 
was, this remarkable interpretation of mine of the proper 
method of pursuing the career of a naval engineer is prob- 
lematical. The matter, thanks to the timely intervention of 
the Teatro Communale appointment, never came to a crisis. 

The first symptom of this hopeless addiction of mine to 
all things operatic was manifested in Udine, the pleasant 
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“What ails you, poor lad?” 
Said Johnny and Scootles. 

“At your age you should be 
Full of titters and tootles.” 





“TI can't get a bite; 
These fish they ain't human! 
j ® Li <| Zs “ And my mother is peevish— 
Ly sé —Y yer — | . A poor widow woman.” 
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And you ought to have seen how 
that fish enjoyed the exhibit! 
And how wealthy the Mer-kewp 
left Andy and his mother! 
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eA Prohibition Dialogue 


uberant Anti-Prohibitionist. ‘‘Even those spineless trimmers 

in Congress are tuning their ears to the swan song of the Vol- 
stead Act. They’ll continue to trim so long as trimming will net them 
the home-town dry vote, but you can see with half an eye that 
Nicholas Murray Butler and all the other great minds who are forced 
to acknowledge the failure of Prohibition are causing them to waver 
and wobble on their vote-catching perches.” 

“Seeing with half an eye,” returned the Moderate Dry, “‘is a 
distinguishing characteristic of you exuberant wets, as it is also a too 
common trait of the rabid prohibitionists. I much prefer to see with 
all of both eyes, and then admit that I haven’t seen it all by at least 
fifty per cent. If you uncompromising antis, including the dis- 
tinguished and vociferous Mr. Butler, would do less viewing with 
alarm of the curse of Prohibition with half an eye and exert yourselves 
to see the whole show with every last little particle of your optic 
senses you might really gain some ground.” 

“* Ah, then!” cried the Exuberant Anti. ‘‘ You admit that we deserve 
to make headway against this crime-brewing, illiberal and demoral- 
izing thing called Prohibition.” 

“You are leaping at conclusions again,”’ interposed the Moderate 
Dry. “The only admission I am willing to make at the present time 
is that the hard-boiled, bitterly intolerant and uncompromising pro- 
ponents of Prohibition have been almost as blind in the prosecution 
of their cause as the hard-boiled, illiberal and uncompromising wets 
have been in their assaults upon the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
Volstead Act. Unfortunately there are too many champions of rigid 
prohibition enforcement who believe that their ascetic temperaments 
and inclinations impose upon them the obligation to regulate and 
bind by penal statute all less-favored fellow men and fellow women 
with or without their inclination and consent.” 


| ICKED to a fade-out by the facts in the case,”’ exulted the Ex- 


“TY XACTLY,” agreed the Exuberant Wet. ‘‘They want to hang 

their crape on every door knob, rob the lives of young, middle- 
aged and old of all exhilaration and buoyancy, and, as you so aptly 
state, with no other objective than to exalt their egos and to satisfy 
their own smallness and meanness.” 

“Oh, no, that isn’t what I said at all,”’ rejoined the Moderate Dry. 
“I was trying to argue that on their blind side they were almost as 
selfishly egotistical as you rabid wets are. But on their seeing side 
they have an immense advantage over you. They seek to make drunk- 
enness and all its attendant miseries impossible, and in this effort 
they are more benevolently than selfishly interested. 

*“Now you illiberal wets have just as much ego and just as much 
selfishness as the most rabidly illiberal drys. And you are just as 
narrow and uncompromisingly stupid in your methods of procedure. 
As for your benevolence, it must be concentrated on the brewer and 
distiller, or possibly on the happy drunkard who may be continued 
in a perpetual state of alchoholic bliss.” 

**All trash and sophistry,” snorted the Exuberant Wet. “Are we 
seeking to pass a law compelling anyone to get drunk? We know that 
that would be just as impossible as is the present law which commands 
everyone to remain sober. We are just as much in favor of temper- 
ance and moderation as any prohibitionist, but in this day and age 
a man should be free to command himself and develop his character. 
A man who can get drunk and don’t is worth ten who don’t because 
they can’t.” 

“The same logic,” countered the Moderate Dry, “would have ap- 
plied to murder in the Dark Ages, but it didn’t seem to bring much 
comfort to the world. No, you fellows will have to admit that you 


are still groping about on a quicksand premise for most of your argu- 
ments, whereas the prohibitionists have the soundest sort of ground- 
work beneath their feet, if they would only learn how to use their 
feet.” 

“What do you mean by ‘quicksand premise’?”” demanded the 
Exuberant Wet. 

*‘A ‘quicksand premise,’”’ replied the Moderate Dry, “‘is a premise 
that must be built over elaborately to support any weight. It is com- 
posed of sleazy and evasive substances. It contains more minus 
quantities of fact than solid fabrics of fact. For instance: Tosay that 
rum is a known good that cannot be abused is a minus quantity of 
fact. The opposite is a positive quantity of fact.” 


i ANY of you hard-boiled wets ask for the swift repeal of the 

Eighteenth Amendment on the assumption that it is the most 
demoralizing and insidious force in our American civilization. You 
state that it has created thousands of new criminals called bootleggers 
and millions of misdemeanants who patronize bootleggers. You 
further charge that it has created for the fledgling youth of the day 
an enticing new vice of carrying flasks and getting drunk on forbidden 
liquor; and that it has induced multitudes of parents to flout and 
defy a Federal law before their children and thereby set a hideous 
example, and so on and so on. 

*“*And while we are discussing the frightful effect of defying Federal 
laws, how many strict prohibitionists or strict anti-prohibitionists 
can look into their consciences and find that they struggled with the 
uttermost of honesty and probity to give Uncle Sam every dollar due 
him under the income-tax law? Likewise are there not little multi- 
tudes of ‘upright’ citizens who flout the customs laws when they 
return from abroad? 

*‘Nine-tenths of the calamities you charge to Prohibition are de- 
rivatives of pure guesswork, but it is an adamantine fact that vastly 
less alcoholic liquor is being consumed since Prohibition than before. 

“Branch off in whatever direction you may, you incorrigible wets 
must always come back to this discouraging premise: THE DRINK- 
ING OF ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES IS A GOOD THING THAT 
NO SUMPTUARY LAW SHOULD PROHIBIT! Well, is it?” 

“Again the old bunk argument,” snarled the Exuberant Wet. 
““You have had your Prohibition six years on the theory that it would 
prohibit. Well, it hasn’t prohibited. You have driven out the saloon 
keeper and brought in the bootlegger, and most of the tolerant tem- 
perance people now admit that the bootlegger is a greater-menace than 
the saloon keeper. ever was.” 

““No, indeed, they don’t,” retorted the Moderate Dry. ‘‘To prove 


it, you must show that the old saloon was a wholesome, law-abiding — 


institution. It never was except in rare instances. The majority of 


them broke the laws that the states passed to regulate them; great | 


numbers of them were notoriously the haunts of criminals.” 

“But I have you on one point,”’ shouted the Exuberant Wet. “It 
was possible to be an honest and law-abiding saloon keeper. Can 
there be such a thing as an honest and law-abiding bootlegger?”’ 

“No, there cannot,’”’ admitted the Moderate Dry. ‘“‘And he and 
the parasites that prey on him are a positive menace that we must 
find some way to eliminate. 

“There will have to be some yielding on both sides to effect a 
solution. Whatever good has been derived from Prohibition must be 
preserved, if there is any such possibility as compromise. It will 
require the best thinking we have for many years to come, to even 
make a beginning toward compromise. Don’t delude yourself that 
the great silent vote behind Prohibition will ever surrender.” 
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Lhe ‘Renaissance of the Ruffle 


By CORRA Harris 


HEN something epochal happens it is 
W important to set down the date, the 
name of the place, the principal char- 
acters and the attendant circumstances as soon 
as possible, because very few of those present 
recognize the significance of the event. This is 
the reason why historians omit so much history 
and only record those noisy scenes dramatized 
by an army and the roar of guns, or the min- 
utes of a Plenary Conference. They delete the 
daily deeds in the lives of people which lead to 
wars, moral decadence, Plenary Conferences 
and great reforms, by way of avoiding the 
fabric of fiction in their dignified narrative. 
The historian has never discovered that most 
of the living we do is pure fiction, but very im- 
portant in the historical analysis of any civili- 
zation. We must get these details ourselves 
from the social columns of newspapers, from 
the daily conduct and conversations of men, 
and from the looks of women everywhere, be- 
cause the appearance of women betrays their 
worth and quality, if you know nothing else 
about them. 

If you have the sense to interpret this kind of 
underwritten history you are a prophet, not a 
historian, and can predict the future, the next 
fall of man, the coming war, or peace, or great 
reform. 

Now what I am about to record is appar- 
ently of no more importance than the tick of a 
clock, than the flash of a bird’s wing in passing, 
a frivolous incident of a moment’s duration, 
yet it is one of the first intimations we have of 
a change in the minds and morals of this gen- 
eration. 

The time was a summer evening late in 
August of 1925. The place was a fashionable 
hotel in a fine old city on the West Coast—and 
the scene was laid for Her in.the magnificent 
dining room of this hotel, with no expectation 
of her appearing there. She was, I venture to 
say, practically inconceivable, as we do not ex- 
pect the rose we wore long ago next to our 
heart to bloom again and turn us back to that 
dear garden of precious memories and more 
precious women. The dining room was a huge 
room, Venetian, roofed with stained glass, a 
pool of green water in the center with a drip- 
ping fountain above, ferns with flowers hidden 
away among them like the faces of fair women 
waiting for you in secret, shaded lights, the 
subdued glitter of glasses and silver upon the 
white cloths of a hundred tables, slender tow- 
ers of stately blossoms on every table. 


eAnimation and (lothes 


N ORCHESTRA at the far end of the room 
was playing American jazz—a big man, 
looking like a bullfrog in evening clothes, be- 
laboring his drum; a little man, with long legs, 
blowing the animal rhythm ofthis tune through 
a trombone; a violinist with the face of a death 
mask, making it more poignant; somebody, 
hidden behind the piano, touching the keys 
with capering fingers; waiters in long coattails 
gliding as noiselessly as black lizards, up and 
down, round and round, among the tables. 
Guests were pouring in, taking their places— 
young men with an indescribable suggestion of 
effeminacy, receiving the flattering glances of 
their women with a bored air; old men, bald, 


but glistening, too pink with animation; and 
the women, like moving wreaths of bright blos- 
soms, bare-back ladies with breasts cunningly 
veiled, but plainly indicated—heads closely 
cropped behind, hair brushed over their ears in 
curved lovelock burnsides; skirts short and 
narrow, rolled stockings, cloths on the tables 
alone concealing their bare knees; chokers of 
beads around their necks, garlands of beads 
and yet more beads hanging from their necks; 
diamond brooches pinned lengthwise upon 
their bosoms, useless except to proclaim their 
vanity—pretty creatures, dressed nudely ac- 
cording to the moral insanity of their minds. 

The occasion and the company were similar 
to the one two years before, which gathered at 
a. banquet where a prominent citizen of that 
city offered this astounding toast to the state 
and her women, “where there are few clothes 
and less morals!’’—and was cordially cheered. 

The tables were crowded, the room hum- 
ming with music and conversation, when a girl 
appeared in the wide doorway, unattended, as 
such a girl may be now. She stood there, 
lonely and luminous like a young evening star, 
not confused, but diffident. 


Like One We Used to Know 


HE was slender, not tall, delicately made, 
the average girl according to Nature, I 
should say, who was demurely natural—jas- 
mine skin, pale pink lips, no color in her cheeks 
at the moment, wide-open eyes, not beautifully 
large, but darkly sweet, looking for something 
she wanted in that room, but not you. A good 
little mouth, serious, firmly closed, but no 
cupid’s bow; around chin; a girl’s nose, ridic- 
ulously young, tip-tilted, innocently interroga- 
tive. Dark hair in glistening waves, drawn 
back and held close, falling in a brush of curls 
on her shoulders. 

But it was the frock she wore that really in- 
terpreted her, as music makes a tune for lovely 
words. The material was stiff and transparent, 
probably organdie. The color was that of an 
evening sky before the glow of the sun leaves 
it, or of a spring morning before the rising sun 
reaches it. ‘‘Peachblow” is the fashionable 
name of this color, but I am certain she wore it 
regardless of fashion, as blossoms wear their 
own hues. Something under it glistened 
brightly, probably a white silk petticoat. The 
bodice began below the neckline with a narrow 
yoke, creamy white, daintily crossed by three 
rows of tiny lace ruffles. It dropped in a pin- 
tucked square behind, which left a ruffled edge 
also wrinkling with the same eager little ruffles 
of lace. The sleeves were long, a trifle flaring, 
but gathered at the wrist in pin-tucked cuffs 
that widened at the top with the ruffled edge 
of lace. The bodice fitted the virginal figure 
a girl has. It was the very bud of a bodice, 
tightly closed still upon the loveliness of the 
flower within. She admitted her waistline 
where Nature has always kept it in spite of re- 
cent hip-girdling fashions, very snug, dropped 
to a point in front, bound with a cord. The 
skirt was wide, joined to the cord with old- 
fashioned French gathers. 


I am not the one to describe this frock, being 
now an old woman and long since out of style. 
But there was something familiar about it, like 
a sweet recollection. I would not go so far as 
to declare that she actually wore a bustle, but 
there was the manifestation of a wide be- 
ruffled puff behind. And she carried herself 
pridefully, as we did long ago, prancing prettily 
beneath our “‘Grecian bends.”” Never before, 
however, have I seen one feathered with lacy 
ruffles. The effect was entrancing. And the 
skirt, reaching nearly to her slender ankles, 
ended in a garland of these ruffles. All the 
edges of her toilet seemed to flare in this crisp 
white frost of ruffles. 

She wore no beads, nor ornaments of any 
kind. Just a girl, not really pretty, but making 
this lovely interpretation of herself by an 
ancient feminine device, as birds ruffle their 
feathers in the pride of airy hearts, and flowers 
bloom by petals above petals. 

At last the headwaiter caught sight of her. 
Then her triumphant tour began down the 
long dining room to a small table in the remot- 
est corner. 

Little breezes from the open windows caught 
hold of her as she passed, whisking her ruffles, 
blowing her skirt into a wide luminous sail. 
Every eye,in the room followed her. There 
was a silence, then a murmur. 

“Can you beat that?” a young woman 
whispered. 

“Predatory fashion model,” the girl across 
the table retorted. 

Their escorts laughed. 

“Oh, for a meadow with the dew on the 
grass,’”” murmured a young man to nobody in 
particular. 

“If there was wine on this table, I’d drink 
to the girls we used to know!” quavered an 
old gentleman. Whereupon the diners at the 
tables near him laughed and lifted their glasses 
pathetically. 

‘““The Renaissance of the Ruffle,’’ remarked 
a matronly woman in a tone which implied 
that she did not care who heard what she said. 


Good and Endearing — 


DO not know who the girl was, nor what be- 

came of her, but I doubt if she was the de- 
signing model of a new fashion. I had seen her 
come into the hotel that afternoon, as from a 
long journey, and she was accompanied by 
several pieces of foreign luggage. 

In any case I agree with the prophetess who 
saw in her appearance “‘the renaissance of the 
ruffle.”” All over the country they are popping 
up, old women in flowers and young ones en- 
hanced by good little ruffles. 

Personally, I abhor the flounce. It is a stu- 
pidly moral manifestation in feminine clothes, 
but not romantically significant. No one, I 
imagine, was ever inspired to write a poem to 
a woman garnished by flounces. Next to the 
bias fold it is the most hideously misdirected 
instinct of feminine vanity. But from the re- 
turn of these little singing ruffles we may ex- 
pect much that is good and endearing. 

It would not surprise me if their reappear- 
ance hails social reforms of which we are in 
great need. 

(Continued on Page 198) 
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—w=aiHE Family seems to 
en biel agree that the Gray 
| Dawn series by Albert 
{“6\ Payson Terhune is the 
=a} best dog fiction the 
Master of Sunnybank has ever 
written. Playing a part in the pop- 
ularity the stories have achieved 
is the work of PAUL BRANSOM, their 
illustrator. 
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woods and waters was my first ven- 
ture into writing, sponsored by 
Basil King, to whom I had ‘old 
some of my childhood experienes, 





“My biggest thrill was in secing 
those stories published in book 
form under the title ‘The VWiild 
Heart.’ For we were very 
poor in those days upon 
the ranch. My mother 














Animals have been an obsession 
with Bransom since his first pil- 
grimage to circus and zoo. Gray 
Dawn, the collie hero he has limned 
quiescent and rampant in this new 
Terhune series, is the fruition of 
years of intensive kennels observa- 
tion. The Master of Sunnybank is 
enthusiastic as we are. Which, as 
Paul Bransom knows, is praise from 
Sir Hubert. 

Forty years ago Bransom was 
born in Washington, D. C. He 
was lucky enough to arrive at a 
house with, behind it, barns and stables and plenty of pets. 
Dogs, of course; horses, rabbits, pigeons and chickens, not 
forgetting the tiny earth denizens which delight every 
normal child, such as grasshoppers, frogs and mice. He 
always wanted to draw living things. When, a trifle under 
six, he spent his first day in school, by mistake he wandered 
into an eighth-grade classroom. Grades meant nothing to 
juvenile Paul. But a blackboard and plenty of colored 
chalk meant alot. As the bell rang for recitations the teacher 
of this particular room found a small boy admiring a pro- 
cession of barnyard animals, his own creation. She ap- 
proved of initiative, this teacher—to such an extent that 
she induced the child to talk to her class about why he loved 
to draw. Afterward she encouraged him to go on with it. 

When Bransom finished with grammar school the prospect 
of four years of algebra and geometry appalled him. So he 
got a jobas a draftsman in a trade-mark concern. Then he 
drew locomotives and rolling stock for a railroad, following 
this with a twelvemonth in the drawing rooms of The 
General Electric Company at Schenectady, New York. 

The next spring he drifted to Manhattan, where he helped 
illustrate an encyclopedia. It was here that he first rubbed 
elbows with the newspaper crowd. And at seventeen he 
took over a comic strip for syndicate purposes, The Latest 
News From Bugville, originated by Gus Dirks, brother of 
Rudolph Dirks, of Katzenjammer Kids fame. This strip he 
nursed successfully through four years. 

But meanwhile the future illustrator of Gray Dawn did 
not forget his childhood bent. He intrenched himself in 
the esteem of the cage keepers at the Bronx Zoo and around 
the Arsenal in Central Park. As a special mark of their 
favor he was allowed to set up a studio in the lion house 
itself. Here in his spare moments he sketched devotedly. 
Then, one momentous day, he filled a portfolio and journeyed 
to Philadelphia to see the editor of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post. 

“T regarded my journey as a keyhole look-in rather than 
an entrance through the door,’’ Bransom told us recently. 
“T returned to Manhattan a happy man. For all my draw- 
ings had met with approval and acceptance. I cut loose 
from comic strips at once. Magazine and book illustrating 
has been my job ever since. 

“It isn’t story-booky to say so—yet I didn’t starve and I 
didn’t beg; nor did I pawn my clothes in those first few 
years. I just had amazing luck, Isuppose. My early stuff I 
regarded as a meal ticket. But I never see a comic strip 
without feeling warm inside. They served their purpose, 
those syndicated strips. And certainly they served me.” 

Circuses and zoélogical gardens have been Bransom’s only 
art schools. But Walt Kuhn, whom he learned to know 
shortly after Kuhn’s return from lessons under Heinrich 
Ziigel, a famous Munich painter of domestic animals, gave 
him invaluable pointers in anatomy. 

Gray Dawn’s illustrator spends six months each year in 
his lodge at Canada Lakes, New York, above the Mohawk 
Valley. There he feels really at home. Winter, however, 
finds him near New York. He doesn’t call that true living, 
for the outdoors never ceases to call. A saving grace of this 
enforced metropolitan elbow rubbing, however, is that he is 
enabled to spend many hours in and around his beloved zoos. 


E’LL confess that it was not until we had published 
several stories by EMMA-LINDSAY SQUIER that we 
learned she did not possess a first-hand acquaintance with 
the Oriental background she employs so effectively. When 


PAUL BRANSOM 


Our C family Album 








we wrote her about Two Wives of Han, in this issue, she 
replied: 

“Tt seems dreadful to have to admit that, in spite of the 
fact that I have written Chinese stories for several years, 
I have never been in China. 

“This admission is necessary because I am always being 
asked if I have been. It is a moot point with writers— 
whether you should choose a locale familiar to you, or go 
off into exotic highways and byways for material, as I have 
done in my Oriental tales. 

“‘T am always careful to point out that my stories concern 
ancient China; that I have acquired my knowledge concern- 
ing customs and legends from sources at the disposal of any 
interested person. I never had the courage to write a story 
of modern China. But in dealing with the romance of by- 
gone days I feel I am upon safe ground. 

“‘Practically all my tales have been founded on actual 
fact. The one which appears in this number of THE JOURNAL 
has a fact background. I studied the Chinese language at 
Columbia University, have been for years a student of Ori- 
ental drama, poetry and history, and have had the good 
fortune to know many interesting Chinese who were anxious 
to help me put color and accuracy 
into stories written about their 
country. 

“* As to personality, I wear no ear- 
marks. I do not look startlingly in- 
telligent. I like all sorts of games, 
including bridge, golf and lotto. 
My hobby, if it may be called that, 
is acting in non-professional the- 
atricals. I got quite a bit more 
‘kick’ out of appearing as Jo ina 
recent production of Little Women 
than I found in writing half a dozen 
stories. 

“We live in San Diego—the other 
half of the ‘we’ being an exception- 
ally nice husband by the name of 
George Mark. I am the kind of 
Californian who explains everything 
disagreeable about the climate as 
being ‘unusual.’ If you have ever 
visited California you will have 
heard the word. We have a house 
on a hill overlooking the bay, with 
the hazy mountains of Mexico to 
the south andthe misty Coronado 
Islands rising out of the sunset 
waters. There are fig trees and 
pomegranates and guavas in our 
yard. Little horned toads make 
themselves at home in the shrub- 
bery. A glamorous place, truly. It 
would not be hard to write in such a setting were it not for 
the fact that there are—for me at least—so many interest- 
ing distractions. 

“What else? Well, I was born in Indiana, knew James 
Whitcomb Riley when a little girl, and later was privileged 
to gain the friendship of Gene Stratton-Porter. My chief 
delight has been in birds and animals. I lived for eight years 
on a Puget Sound ranch in Washington, where I made 
friends with all sorts of wild folk—a seagull and a seal, a bear 
cub and a little deer, a hawk and a broken-legged crane. 
The account of my companionship with those friends of the 





EMMA-LINDSAY SQUIER 


often used to wonder why 
it was that I had to miss 
the things which other 
girls had, and which she 
felt Iought tohave. Now 
we both realize that I had some- 
thing beyond price, something per- 
fect. Gene Stratton-Porter had it 
in her companionship with the 
dwellers of the Limberlost. I had 
it when a little fawn, being pursued 
by dogs and hunters, jumped the 
fence that enclosed our cabin, 
trotted up to me in all confidence, 
and braced his trembling body against my knees. I still love 
birds and animals—that goes without saying. I have tamed 
any number of wild birds. Last April I had a baby sparrow 
who accompanied me to the schools of San Diego where I 
was giving talks during Kindness to Animals Week. Pickles 
would ride on the steering wheel of my car, sit beside me as 
I talked, and go fearlessly to anyone who called him. Too 
much confidence ended in tragedy—he didn’t know that 
cats were dangerous. But his short life was a full one and 
a happy one. May such an epitaph be mine!” 


pg IN A MIST will serve as a happy introduction 
to the Family of Lois SEySTER MONTROSS. 

“In the five years since I was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois I have made an abrupt cross-country leap 
from the Middle West to New England,’”’ says Mrs. Mon- 
tross. “‘As I seldom attempt to write about anything which 
hasn’t come into my actual experience, my first stories were 
consistently placed in Illinois. Of late, New England is 
beginning to creep in as a background. Realism was my 
first literary precept—it is supposed by the public, I think, 
to be the first precept of all Middle-Westerners. ‘Corn, 
realism and hogs,’ answers the bright 
little Boston boy now, when asked 
to name the products of Iowa and 
Illinois . . . and in his mind a 
bright vision of the cornland farmer 
ending his day by spreading open on 
the oilcloth-covered table- beneath 
the kerosene lamp well-thumbed 
copies of Dreiser and Sherwood 
Anderson! 

‘*Now, curiously—considering 
the Puritan tradition—I am discov- 
ering romance in the Vermont hills. 
Vermont seems to me essentially 
romantic. The very struggle for ex- 
istence that continues so primi- 
tively on this rocky soil is vivid and 
colorful because it is outlined 
against the mauve undulations of 
these amazingly beautiful moun- 
tains. Yet very often I am homesick 
for the flat sweep of cornlands—the 
prairie stretching without a rise to 
the rich blue of the sky. I am ut- 
terly a Middle-Westerner. Every 7 
in my vocabulary is intact and I 
simply cannot say bawth, feeling a 
secret, unreasonable suspicion of the 
purists who do. 

“Writing is the only thing that 
has ever interested me seriously 
since I was seven. But when I went 
to Chicago after graduation I did almost everything else— 
extra in the movies, filing pictures, selling oil stock, and 
other amusing pursuits in the name of experience. It took 
me several years to discover that nobody need stalk expe*l- 
ence as if it were elusive prey. To find it you merely live 
one day after another anywhere, anyhow. 

“I collaborated with Lynn Montross on a book of college 
stories, ‘Town and Gown,’ the first year of our marriaze. 
Charmian Montross was contemporary with the book. 


(Continued on Page 148) 
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egetable Soup! So hearty! 
SO 


y 
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When you say, “Oh, for a plate of good old 
fashioned vegetable soup!’’—you mean exactly the 
full-flavored, substantial kind that Campbell’s make. 


The kind of vegetable soup that your appetite 
simply cannot resist—it tastes so good! 


The kind of vegetable soup that satisfies your 
hunger, invigorates you, makes you glad that you 
have eaten it! 


It’s wonderful how skillfully and delightfully 
Campbell’s Frenchchefs have blended the thirty-two 
different ingredients in this soup. 


Why not let these trained “specialists” in soup- 
making work for you? Why not let your appetite 
enjoy today the delicious soup for which they are 
so famous? 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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ryeneISSACHAR the Ford had 
¥-~1} pounded out the first three 
%1 miles of the forty-five hun- 
dred he was destined to bear 
three tenderfeet from the At- 
441 lantic to the Pacific when the 
Z| Commodore, having won a 
struggle for existence against 
the refrigerator, which shared 
the tonneau with her, turned her mind to 
other things and uttered a stricken cry. 

“‘Where,’”’ she demanded tragically, ‘‘is the 
stove?”’ 

“Right under your feet, isn’t it?”’ the En- 
gineer demanded, casting a hasty glance over 
his shoulder and, the next second, swerving 
Issachar away from destruction against a stone 





“Oh, yes!”’ she sighed in relief. “‘I wasafraid 
we'd forgotten it.”’ 

The Engineer sniffed scornfully and a moment later ex- 
claimed in agitation, “The ax! We forgot the ax!” 

It was now the Commodore’s turn to register tolerant 
scorn. 

“You packed it, my dear,” she said calmly. ‘‘It’s in the 
bag on the luggage rack.” 

“Oh,” said the Engineer. 

Thereafter for an hour or so we shouted alarms at each 
other and. were reassured. The Supercargo, who occupied 
half of the front seat, as he did several other times on the 
journey as a reward of virtue, enlisted the energies of his six- 
and-a-half-year-old mind in the game and actually thought of 
several things we might have left 
behind which his parents had 
neglected to mention. 

The custom initiated that first 
morning endured in briefer form 
for thirty-seven days. The first 
few miles of every run were given 
over to a series of frantic queries 
and reassurances. As a matter of 
fact, in three dozen 
camps we forgot but 
one article. This 
was a tent pole, only 
nine feet long, and 
escaped our notice. 
We did not go back 
for it when we dis- 
covered its absence. 
Shamefacedly, we 
bought another. 


‘Romance 


Y THE time we 
had satisfied 
ourselves, this first 
morning, that our 
entire equipment was present, the sun had broken the lower- 
ing clouds, the hills were green about us and at the other end 
of the road lay San Francisco. 

No poet of whom we were aware has sung the joys of an 
auto camper’s life, though even a very minor poet could 
afford a car like ours. Possibly by the time transportation 
takes permanently to the air someone will discover the ro- 
mance and glamour of the automobile, just as the widespread 
use of the motor car has inspired linear miles of verse on the 
joys of tramping down the long brown road. 

Keen as may be the joys of the pedestrian, the pleasures of 
the motor wanderer are more speedily and comfortably at- 
tained. They are alike—the open sky and the winding trail 
and the eternal wonder concerning what lies around the next 
curve or over the farthest hill, but the thrills of passage come 
to the motor tramp some six times as fast as to the walker 
and, in addition, he may enjoy them all sitting down. 

There are some, of course, who blind their eyes to beauty 
by the dust of their haste. They are the folk who come roar- 
ing into camp at night, just as their wiser brethren are falling 
asleep, and again disturb the sweetest portion of slumber by 
breaking camp at five A.M. next day. The wise auto camper 
goes slowly and humbly—slowly, that even the driver may 
relish the land through which the car passes; and humbly, 
that he may enjoy the priceless and, to a New Yorker, 





astonishing human contacts without rousing that fear of 


patronage which is vigilant in the breast of every native 
American. 










WE WERE LYING ON OUR BACKS, PINNED DOWN 
BY THE CAREENED TABLE, WITH OUR EVENING 
MEAL UPON US 
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‘““WELL, YOU’RE A LONG WAYS FROM HOME”’ 


Discovering Amerita 


ma Fhvver 


By FREDERIC F. VAN DE WaTER 


From the first the overburdened Issachar disarmed re- 
sentment. He was a guaranty that all men were at least our 
equals. Persons who looked upon him.and his dusty passen- 
gers became at once cordial, and the farther West we went 
and the dustier and more disreputable we appeared, the 
more cordial people became. 

We lunched that first day beside a highway booth near 
Kutztown, and a young Pennsylvania Dutchman approached 
and offered us cherries. He looked puzzled and a little hurt 
when we asked their price. We understood at last this was 
a gift he had brought us. ‘‘I thought,” he explained gravely, 
“perhaps you would have appetite maybe for a little fruit.” 

We were still dazed by this experi- 
ence when we broke a traffic regulation 
and a policeman spoke pleasantly to us. 
The Engineer became confused in the 
Minotaur’s maze of white lines that 
streak the pavement of York’s square 
and suddenly found his car athwart a 
stream of traffic, and out of a corner of 
his eye saw a traffic cop bearing down 
upon him. Instinctively the offender, 
being New York bred, hunched his 
shoulders and prepared for the worst. 

“Swing out into this track here; 
brother, and you'll be all right,” the 
policeman directed. ‘‘ Where you head- 
ing for? Gettysburg? Halfway around 
thesquareand turn right. Good luck!” 

Eventually the discovery that Amer- 
icans are a friendly and kindly race 
dazed us no longer. It never failed to 
thrill and warm us. i 

There was “Red,” proprietor of an 
auto camp near Greensburg, Pennsy]l- 
vania, from whom we bought ice and 
who refused payment. 

“Why should I soak you folks?” 
asked he truculently. ‘‘The guy I buy 
my icecream from gives me my ice free.” 

Again, a farmer walked several hundred yards to the 
school grounds at Archbold, Ohio, where we were camped, 
to warn us that the water was not good. ‘But they’s a fine 
well in my yard,”’ he continued, ‘‘and you folks help your- 
selves. If you’ll come along I’ll show you where it is.” 

A garageman at Lander, Wyoming, supplied the climax. 
We halted there for gas and oil and to have a tube vulcan- 
ized. By then we had 
become accustomed to 
meeting garagemen un- 
afflicted with their ¢ 
Eastern brethren’s com- 
bination of misanthropy 
and dyspepsia. We felt 
only a faint surprise 
when he talked cheer- 
fully of roads and cli- 
mate and crops while he 
worked. 

“Dollar seventy-five for gas 
and oil,”’ he told us when the 
job was done. 

“And the vulcanizing?” the 
Engineer pointed out. 

““Aw, shucks!” he scoffed. 
“That’s nothin’. Come again.” 

Thereafter we were shock- 
proof. These are instances 






FOLK WHO HAVE SEEN EACH OTHER ONCE BEFORE, 
HUNDREDS OF MILES BACK ON THE ROAD, GREET 
EACH OTHER LIKE LONG-LOST FRIENDS 
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Illustrated by 
WV. J. Enright 


cited almost at random. To the dweller in 
interior America they may appear normal hap- 
penings. To New Yorkers they were dramatic 
and heartening. We had dwelt in Manhattan 
' so long that we had come to consider ai! 
America suspicious, abrupt, hostile, insolent. 
Through “‘ Red ”’ and the farmer and the garage- 
man anda score more of unconscious teachers, 
we learned otherwise. We grew to realize that 
New York and all it signifies, while geographi- 
cally of America, are no more intrinsically 
American than a monocle is a part of the optic 
system. 

At the Gettysburg auto camp we selected a 
tent site well away from other habitations in 
: a far corner of the grounds; for all at once we 
realized we were tired. We had driven two 
hundred and twenty-eight miles, and such a 
distance in Issachar came under the head of 
grueling toil. Thereafter we averaged fifty 
miles less each day and were not utterly weary when the 
run was over. It was not until our tent was up that we 
found out why this secluded corner of the camping space had 
remained vacant. Our tent was pitched on the edge of a 
railroad cut. It was a one-track, comatose-appearing cut, 
but through it during the night all the east and west traffic 
of the entire continent seemed to progress. In addition, 
campers from Indiana on the other side of our abode brought 
out a portable phonograph and spent the hours between 
nine and eleven in playing four records over and over. The 
Supercargo, furthermore, considered sleeping in a tent an 
unbelievable adventure. His bump of skepticism is ab- 

normal for one so young. 


cA Native New Yorker 


HROUGHOUT our journey he persisted in regarding 
the unusual as spurious. He looked suspiciously upon 
the first cowpuncher who hailed us farther west, and ex- 
pressed the belief that he was just pretending to be a cow- 
boy. He still cherishes doubt of the authenticity of the 


Indians; and until we put him firmly out of the car and - 


made him test one he insisted the drifts we encountered 
above snow line in Wyoming were artificial. The Super- 
cargo is a native New Yorker. 

“Mother,” he queried at frequent intervals that first 
night, “‘are we really going to sleep in this tent?” 

In time his parents grew convinced they were not. The 
Indiana music lovers put on the Rose Marie, I Love You 
record for the tenth time and the eighth fast freight whooped 


and thundered through the cut. Thus we learned not to seek . 


seclusion in a camping park. It is better to pitch one’s tent 
between those of reasonably quiet-appearing families than 
to withdraw into the distance and suffer a noisy late comer 
to quarter himself beside you. 

We breakfasted in the cool of early morning on bacon and 
eggs while bobwhites called in the field behind us and a 
mourning dove sobbed far away in the woods. Then we 
wasted a half hour of the precious beginning of the day in 
heating water and washing dishes. Thereafter we ate our 
heavy meal at night, breakfasted on-fruit and dry cereal and 
lunched on sandwiches, fruit and cake, which we put up in 
the morning. We had expected that our appetites would be 
ravenous. Actually we required a third less food than we 
did at home, due to the fact that most of our waking hours 
were spent sitting still. If the Supercargo’s diet had not 

been considered we could have 
“L. cut down still further quite com- 
fortably. 

The noon meal, however light, 
invariably made the expedition 
sleepy. This and the warmth, the 
wind, and the 
road _ eternally 
flowing toward 
us exerted an al- 
most irresistible 
hypnosis. The 
Commodore 
drowsed over her 
blue book and 
the Engineer 
fought desper- 
ately to keep his 


(Continued on 
Page 209) 
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She Lédies' HOME JOURNAL 


At the Universities 





Tuousanps oF GIRLS—girls 
dark and fair, long-haired and 
bobbed, graceful and gauche— 
shy girls, audacious girls, dreamy 
girls, provocative girls—in end- 
less and fascinating variety they 
pour through our great mid- 
Western universities. 


They are at an age when life 
seems a wonderful adventure— 
and success, admiration, the ap- 
proval of others more desirable 
than they ever will seem again. 


Latin verbs, yes; but what girl 
of twenty does not at heart believe 
supremely in the importance of a 
lovely, fresh, rose-leaf complexion? 








cA mong nearly 3,000 girls 
at the Universities of Chicago, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, Wood- 
bury’s is from three to five times 
as popular as any other soap. 


“BEFORE USING Woodbury’s my 
face was covered with blemishes and 
my skin was very oily. I find these 
being removed by the use of Wooda- 
bury’s. My skin is becoming soft 
and smooth by the daily use of it.” 

“Tr Is THE ONLY SOAP for a sensi- 
tive and delicate skin.” 


A skin specialist worked out the 
formula by which Woodbury’s is 
made. This formula not only calls 
for absolutely pure ingredients; it 
also demands greater refinement in 
the manufacturing process than is 
commercially possible with ordi- 
nary toilet soap. 


Around each cake of Woodbury’s Fa- 
cial Soap is wrapped a booklet contain- 








Nearly 2,000 Woodbury users 
among the girl students of three 
great universities we canvassed! 
Woodbury’s three times as popular 
as any other soap among the girls 
tepiying to us from the universities 
of Chicago and Michigan! Five 
tines as popular at the University 
of Wisconsin ! 


Here are some of the hundreds 
of comments they volunteered: 


“WHENEVER I ‘religiously’ use Woodbury’s soap, 
with hot and cold water, I never fail to hear, in less than 
@ month’s time, such comments as ‘What have you done 
to your face? It is so smooth and lovely.’” 


“WE HAD BEEN in India for 5 years and on coming to 
Chicago I found the hard water and cold climate very hard 
on my skin. I think I tried every known American brand 
of soap, endeavoring to find one that would cleanse and yet 


Copyright, 1926, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 


FRATERNITY DANCES-——AND THE THRILL OF POPULARITY, OF SUCCESS... 


of. Michigan Wisconsin - Chicago 
alone —nearly 2,000 GIRLS 
use this soap for their skin «_- 


not irritate. Woodbury’s does just that. I think it perfect.” 

“ AFTER USING Woodbury’s my skin has such a fresh, 
clean feeling. As long as I keep using this soap I have 
no trouble with blemishes—my complexion continues 
clear and fine.” 

“JT HAD AN OILY, IRRITATED SKIN and after using 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap for a few months my skin 
became smooth and clear.” 


Now |! the New large-size Trial Set / 


ing special cleansing treatments for over- 
coming common skin defects, such as 
blackheads, blemishes, excessive oili- 
ness, etc. The same qualities that give 
Woodbury’s its beneficial effect in over- 
coming these common skin troubles, 
make it ideal for regular use. A 25c 
cake lasts a month or six weeks. 


Within a week or ten days after be- 
ginning to use Woodbury’s you will see 
an improvement in your complexion. 
Get your Woodbury’s today and begin 
tonight the treatment, your skin needs! 





THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., 103 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. English Agents, Quelch & Gambles, Ltd., 
Blackfriars Road, London, S. E. 1. 





For the enclosed roc please send me the new large-size trial cake 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the Cold Cream, Facial Cream 
and Powder, and the booklet ““A Skin You Love to Touch.” 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 103 
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**1’M DONE WITH FOLKS. 


aa|L.D Sam Wilkins was having one of his 

&| tantrums, and this time he was in ear- 

s| nest and was building himself a raft. 
4) ‘By hecky, when I get this here raft 
li builded!” he scolded to himself as he 
fi worked on it, for he was sick of things. 

&3) There was too much talk and too much 
wees] bossing. ‘‘By hecky, when I get this 
!”? he threatened, with none but the 
ducks to hear him. He knelt on the raft, nailing a 
crumpled sheet of tin roofing to the floor of the raft in 
front of the rude shack he had built on the raft. The piece 
of tin roofing was to build a fire on when he needed one. It 
was the finishing touch; when he had the tin in place the 
raft would be complete. Old man Wilkins drove a nail into 
the sheet of tin and felt around for another nail and could 
find none, so he swore a little with irritation and waded 
ashore through the mud and walked across the drier land 
to the decayed buggy where he had left his can of nails. 
The raft was crude and the shack on it was even cruder, 
for old Wilkins had never been any hand at carpentry; he 
had always been a farmer. The shack on the raft was built of 
four uprights chosen at random from the pile of waste lum- 
ber. They were braced by strips of wood nailed from their 
tops to the floor of the raft; the top and sides were of tar paper. 
Already old Wilkins had a good pile of split pine wood 

aboard for cooking purposes, and a frying pan and some salt 
and such dishes and utensils as he 
thought he might need, and his bam- 
boo fish pole. He also had an old quilt 
and quite a pile of corn husks to make 
his bed. He had also four stout stakes 
and along pole. The stakes were to 
anchor the raft at its four corners, and 
the pole was to propel the raft. 





LD WILKINS picked up his can of 
nails and started toward the raft 
again, but he remembered his shoes and 
socks which he had left in the box of the 
old buggy and he turned back and got them, for 
there was no use making another trip. The raft 
would be ready when he had nailed that tin down. 
As old Wilkins waded back to the raft, his face 
bore the same sour and vindictive look it had 
worn for some weeks. He groaned a little as 
he bent his old knees in getting down to finish his 
nailing. He had to use his left hand to steady 



















WANT TO HAVE NOTHING TO DO WITH NOBODY!’’ 


The (ov ists 


By ELLis PARKER BUTLER 
Illustrated by F. Sands Brunner 


himself as he used the hammer, and he put his hand on the 
small of his back as he straightened up, and groaned again. 
Not so young any more! He had to stand a moment to let 
the kinks get out of his muscles, but he wasted no more time 
than that. He picked up the long pole and set its end against 
the mushy shore and pushed. The end of the pole went deep 
into the mud and the mud grasped it and clung to it. Old 
Wilkins drew back and jerked at the pole like a robin pulling 
at an unyielding worm. 

“Blame take ye!” he scolded and jerked still harder. The 
whole raft shook. 

There was no current to help old Wilkins, for this body of 
water was a pond. It was a pond covering two acres or more, 
fed by a mere trickle of stream. The bottom of the pond was 
mud, and the banks were mud. The pond was called Wilkins’ 
Pond because it was on his farm and he had made it and he 
owned it. It lay in what was little more than 
low waves of land, with weeds and sedges in 
it and on its edges. There were carp in the 
pond, because old Wilkins had planted them 
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FROM NOW ON I AIN’T GOT NO WIFE, AND I AIN’T GOT NO RELATIONS, AND I DON’T 


there, and they could be caught with worms or with 
dough balls jiggled up and down, but the pond was as 
unattractive as any body of water could be. 

Old Wilkins had made the pond many years before, 
building a five-foot dirt dam where two hillocks came 
close together, driving a few planks at the sluice at the 
middle of the dam so that, if necessary, the pond could 
be drained. The planks were now overgrown with moss 
and hidden in tall weeds. 

Where the raft lay stuck in the mud the ground was 
bare, for it was here the cows waded in and the ducks 

and geese waddled down for their swims. The muddy shore 
ran back to the two big barns, beyond which were the other 
farm buildings and the house, all but one window of the house 
hidden from the raft. Cornstalk fodder was trampled into 
the mud, and against the barns was the accumulation of 
farm trash—old sleighs, waste lumber and decaying boxes. 

Old Wilkins, talking hard words to the mud that grasped 
his pushing pole, was pulling jerkily but ineffectively at the 
pole, trying to get it out of the mud, when a second old man 
came around the end of the barn nearest the raft, looked at 
Wilkins a moment and then walked toward him. 

“Hi, Sam! Hi, wait aminute!”’ he called, waving his staff. 
“Hold on there a minute! Want to see you!” 


| answer old Wilkins jerked at the pole more violently. 
He jerked half a dozen times and the pole came out of the 
mud suddenly and old Wilkins sat down as suddenly, the end 
of the pole striking the tar-paper roof of his shack and going 
right on through. 

“‘Blame blast ye!’’ he shouted. ‘‘ Now look what you gone 
and made me do, hollerin’ at me like I was deef and blind! 
You ain’t got no sense, and you never did have no sense. Get 
away from me and let me alone. Go home; I don’t want 
nothin’ to do with you.” 

“Why, Sam!” the other old man expostulated. ‘‘ What I 
done? I didn’t do nothin’.” 

“You get away from me,” Wilkins cried. ‘‘Snoopin’ 
around where you ain’t no business to be. You get away.” 

Nicholas Wilhelm looked at his neighbor 
with amazement. He wasa chunky old man, 
square built, with a big round face and inno- 
cent blue eyes. He wore a reddish beard 
that began at’his ears, leaving his face clean, 
but fluffing out under his jaws and chin. It 
gave him a curious appearance of having 


(Continued on Page 100) 
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ROSY 
GLLAM 


that lasts as long 
as your manicure 








At the smart French resorts—Deauville, Biar- 
ritz, Nice, Cannes, Aix-les-Bains—in Paris 
itself, more Cutex manicure preparations are 
sold than any other! The Frenchwoman, who 
is known for the perfection of her toilette, has 
enthusiastically endorsed Cutex. Particularly 
is she enthusiastic about Cutex Liquid Polish, 
which gives her nails the correct gleam. 
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Paris sponsored the vogue for gleaming, tinted nails. 


cAt the fashionable French Resorts they prefer this Liquid Polish 


UST a touch with the soft little brush and your nails are 
J gleaming with rosy lights. And without a bit of atten- 
tion, they stay smooth and radiant all week long. 


No wonder the clever Parisienne, and the discriminating 
women of fashion everywhere, choose this smart, effective 
finish. Perfect in every detail, Cutex Liquid Polish spreads 
smoother and more evenly, does not crack or peel. Leaves 
no lumps or ridges. It has the brilliance and rosy tint of the 
nail itself. 


Try it as the final step in the world famous Cutex mani- 
cure. - It brings out all the beauty of your nails and em- 
phasizes shapely cuticle and even white nail tips. 


IRST wash your hands in warm soapy water. File the nails 
F and smooth with an emery board. Then with the magical 
Cutex Cuticle Remover gently remove the dead, dry skin. 
A tiny bit of Nail White smoothed under each nail tip. A 
light buffing with the delicate powder polish. A careful 
washing to remove particles of powder and paste—and you 
are ready for the final touch of grooming. 


Now brush Cutex Liquid Polish over each nail, from the 
half moon to the tip. There are two shades—the natural 
pink, and you will now find in the stores a new Cutex Liquid 


Polish, the Deep Rose shade, for those who prefer a darker 
tint for their nails. 


Cutex Liquid Polish is 35c—as are all individual items of 
Cutex manicure preparations. Sets are 35c to $5.00—wher- 
ever toilet goods are sold. Or see offer below. If you live in 
Canada, address Northam Warren, Dept. J-3, 85 St. Alex- 
ander Street, Montreal, Canada. 


NortHaM WarRREN—NeEw York, Paris, Lonpon 
CYEND 6c wiITH coupon for Introductory Set containing every- 


thing for the home manicure—Cutex Liquid Polish, Cuticle 
Remover, brush, orange stick, emery board and absorbent cotton. 































NORTHAM WARREN, Dept. J-3, 
114 W. 17th St., New York 


I enclose 6c in’ stamps or coin for 
| Introductory Set. 
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Look for the 
CIRCLE A 
trade-mark on 


the burlap back 


Beauty and 
wear 20 hand 
in hand in the 
floor of this 
Colonial bed- 
room. It is 
Armstrong’s 


Blue Jas pé. 





Color, Pattern, and a permanent Beauty 


AP LOee of pretty rippled blue for the bed- 
room? How appropriate! For if there’s 
one room in your home where femininity can 
rightfully be expressed, it 7s in your bedroom. 

“It’s pretty. "Most too pretty to walk on.” 
You might well think that. Now for a sur- 
prise. The remarkable thing about this truly 
beautiful floor is that it is made for the hard- 
est kind of wear! 

If you are thinking of replacing worn and 
shabby floors, or if you are planning a new 
home, jot down all you would like your next 
floors to be. 

Of course you want : 


to go with the bright furniture on your sun 
porch; a bold marble tile pattern for an 
entrance hall that really invites; a softly 


This room detail shows the decorative possibilities opened by 
selecting the proper pattern of linoleum to harmonize with 
walls, woodwork, and hangings. Printed Design No. 8393. 



















them colorful—colorful so 
that you can plan rooms 
like this gay bedroom in 
which rugs, furniture, and 
hangings show their best. 

The floor of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum is 
chosen just as you se- 
lected your last cretonnes 
—to match the decora- 
tive needs and spirit of 











each room. For instance 
—a daring Handcraft tile 


pattern in blended colors 426. Pleasing, isn’t it? 


Armstrong’ 


PLAIN mn INLAID 


Armstrong’s new marbleized 
Inlaid Linoleum, Design No. 











JASPE am 





the newest note in floors 


rippled Jaspé for the living-room or the bed- 
room (as illustrated). Or, in the upstairs 
rooms, you may prefer to use the still lower 
priced Armstrong’s Printed Linoleum. 

Can such beautiful floors be also durable? 
Will they wear and never need refinishing? 

Cemented over a layer of builders’ deadening 
felt and waxed occasionally, a floor of Arm- 
strong’s Inlaid Linoleum will last a lifetime. It 
is free of ugly, dirt-collecting seams; requires 
no scrubbing. It is really a one-piece, smooth, 
lustrously beautiful surface that makes you 
proud when callers come. 


Can our Bureau of Decora- 
tion help? 
VY] ZHETHER you are building, 


or redecorating your present 

home, write to the decorator in 
charge. She will gladly help you with 
actual suggestions for walls, wood 
trim, and hangings as well as floors. 
A new book on the art of home 
decoration has been written by 
Agnes Foster Wright, contributor to 
leading home magazines. It shows 
colorplates of model interiors and 
tells a simple way to plan home dec- 
oration. We shall be glad to send a 
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March, 1926 


“4 awful bore, but if one can stick it 
Fai Out, there’s nothing that makes 
@4| more interesting reading after- 
ward—after, say, the lapse of a 
couple of years. In 1923 Mary and I kept 
adiary through the whole year. We agreed 
that we would set down frankly and without 
reserve everything we felt worth while, and 
neither would peep into the other’s diary 
without permission. We struggled against 
laziness and neglect and missed only a few 
days apiece. At the end of the year we 
handed each other our books, and we both 
glanced through them, but with the feeling 
that it was pretty poor stuff. But now, three 
years afterward—what a revelation! 

It rained one Sunday recently, and Mary 
was turning over some sunken plunder in the 
closets, when these two diaries suddenly rose 
to the surface. I can understand now what 
satisfaction it must have given old Sam 
Pepys, the king of diarists, to haul out his 
ciphered books now and then and revel in 
the contemplation of his joys and griefs, his 
vanities and stupidities. In fact, Mary and 
I are so delighted with that 1923 effort that 
we have set to work on a 1926 diary, which 
shall be fuller and franker than ever. 

There must be some wonderful diaries in 
the United States, if we could only know 
where they are. For all we 
know, there are diaries which 
would give future generations 
a better understanding of the 
history of our times than any 
historian could hope to do; 
just as Pepys’ diary gives us 
the best picture of conditions 
in London during the Stuarts’ 
reign than you can find any- 
where else. And just as Gov- 
ernor Bradford’s diary is al- 
most the only real source of 
our knowledge of the begin- 
nings of Plymouth Colony. 








ELL, Mary andl areno «; pyayep rHincs 1 DIDN’T 
Pepys or Governor Brad- KNOW I KNEW. I’M IN LOVE 
ford, and I don’t think our ALL OVER AGAIN” 
1923 diaries would assist the 
future historians much. But they have given us a whole lot 
of inside information about ourselves, viewed in the light of 
three years’ passage. If we had only written them more 
fully! If we had only been really frank, instead of verging 
upon frankness! 

I want to note a few items of our domestic life in 1923 as 
seen by myself and Mary, to indicate what a world of revela- 
tion these dog’s-eared pages can bring. I’m almost tempted 
to say that no home is complete without keeping diaries. 


ie APPEARS, by cross reference, that on March 16, 1923, 
Mary and I had a—well, slight misunderstanding, as they 
say in diplomatic circles. Neither one of us could possibly 
have remembered it, unless the diaries had brought it tolight. 
The diaries don’t make it plain how it started. But it was 
probably over some question of household expenses. That’s 
always a fertile field for warm discussion. With as cheap a 
feeling as though I had been caught stealing from the poor- 
box in church, I am going to set down what I wrote in my 
diary: 

March 1. Mary and I are just barely on speaking terms today. 
Women certainly have a mean streak in them. The children 
noticed it at suppertime, and we had to manufacture a faked 
conversation, but it came hard. If I didn’t know that I was 
absolutely right about this thing, I’d give in; but if I give in to 
her on this, she’ll put it over on me right along. Molly’s a good 


little girl, but just like all women, she'll have her own way if she 
can get it. She went to bed sulky at eight o’clock. 


March 17. Well, she found out she couldn’t have her way, so 
she came to terms. Admitted I was right, so we kissed and made 
up. A great relief, I’ll say. There’s nothing lonelier than sitting 
around with a glum person. Took her to the pictures, and 
bought her a big box of chocolates. I wouldn’t have cared one 
Way or the other, but it was a matter of principle. 


_ A matter of principle! That makes me sick when I read 
It. Whenever we want to cater to our selfishness we can dig 
up a big moral issue without much trouble. At this moment 
I don’t imagine that the principle involved amounted to a 
hill of beans. I could have kicked myself with a lot of 
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satisfaction when I saw what Molly had written in her diary 
for those two days: 

March 1. Feeling utterly miserable. John and I had our first 
falling out for a long, long time. What fools we both are, when 
we have so much to be thankful for, and so many reasons to care 
for each other. I’m afraid it was my fault too. Of course he 
was unjust, but he didn’t mean to be, and I ought to have re- 
membered that he may have had a trying day at the office, and 
he works so hard to make us comfortable-and happy. 


March 17. Very happy. Got the housework done in no time, 
and then sat down at the piano and played things I didn’t know 
I knew. I’m in love all over again. What a dear. 

I won’t quote the rest of it. It makes me feel too sheepish. 
While I was preening myself over that gorgeous “‘matter of 
principle,” Molly was coddling me back to decency. And I 
had the gall to say that she was sulking! 


FIND another cross reference which makes interesting 

reading in the light of subsequent facts. It seems that the 
Clarksons had just moved into our neighborhood, and we 
had called on them. Here is what I set down in my diary: 

May 22. Spent the evening at the Clarksons. Bill Hastings 
and Emma there. These Clarkson people are not going to be 
anything in our life. Clarkson has no interests outside his busi- 
ness. Stuck on himself too. Sat the whole evening and said 
about seventeen words, and those didn’t amount to anything. 
And his wife, though she tried to seem friendly, is probably a snob 
at heart. I don’t see 
what Bill Hastings 
sees in those people. 


Now this just 
goes to show how 
utterly wrong any- 
one can go in sizing 
up people when one 
meets them for the 
first time. The 
Clarksons have 
proved to be ex- 
actly the opposite 
of everything I 
.said. There are no 
finer people on our 
list. George Clark- 
son is a good busi- 
ness man, but his 
range of interests is 
wider than mine. 
What was the truth 
about it? It’s per- 
fectly plain now, three years afterward. He is a different 
sort of fellow, and he didn’t warm up readily. And as for his 
wife, she’s an ace. She doesn’t know what snobbery is. 

I was curious to see what sort of a line Mary got on these 
people. Ah, here it is! 


May 22. We went over to see the new people, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Clarkson. I liked them very much, although John 






“BUSINESS ISN’T SUCH A CUTTHROAT GAME AFTER ALL” 


“MARY AND I ARE JUST 
BARELY ON SPEAKING 
TERMS TODAY. WOMEN 
CERTAINLY HAVE A 
MEAN STREAK IN THEM” 


doesn’t think they are a friendly sort. He thinks 
Mr. Clarkson is stupid, but I didn’t get that 
idea at all. I thought he was just bashful. I 
know I shall like her. 


Score one for Molly’s perception of values! 
I’ll have to confess that I’m not keen on 
estimating people at first sight. This isn’t 
the first time I’ve gone wrong. I wonder if 
it’s because I am really diffident in strange 
company myself, and I try to cover up by 
being aggressive. Maybe. 


ERE’S another entry in my diary, later 

in the year. There is no corresponding 
entry in Mary’s diary because she knew 
nothing about the circumstance at the time. 
But this entry is going to teach me to be 
more wary of jumping at snap conclusions 
in the future. 


November 5. I wonder what H. Simpson is 
up to, down at the office. I’m not nervous about 
it, exactly, but I can’t help being a little sus- 
picious. H. has been distant toward me for 
some time, and he concerns} himself with my 
work more than he needs to. He has asked me 
a lot of questions in the past three months that 
were strictly none of his business. I know he 
has a drag with the office manager. I wouldn’t 
want to think that H. S. was trying to under- 
mine me, but you never can tell. Business is a 
polite kind of murder these days, and office 
politics are what Sherman said war was. I’ve 
got to watch that bird! 


I don’t remember whether I watched “‘that 
bird” or not. If I did, I probably saw reason 
to change my mind, because there is no more 

reference to Simpson in the diary until the tenth of Decem- 
ber. Then the cat suddenly jumped out of the bag, and I 
got another kind of jolt than the one I expected. Another 
lesson in snap conclusions! 


December 10. I was wrong about Simpson. Lucky I had 
sense enough not to show him what I suspected. Why, H. S. 
has been plugging my game all along! It develops that he has 
been slated to manage the St. Louis office, and the office man- 
ager, having a good deal of respect for his judgment, wanted him 
to suggest the man who would fill his shoes. That explains the 
questions he asked me. It explains also the fact that he was in- 
creasingly distant toward me. Of course, he was sizing me up. 
Well, I get Simp’s job the first of the year, and a nice raise in 
salary. Business isn’t such a cutthroat game after all. I was 
tempted to tell H. S. just what I was thinking a couple months 
ago, but decided not to. But I thanked him as well as I could. 
I hope I can do him a turn some day. . 


ERE is one last entry in my diary, which brings back 

some vivid memories. This entry has a bitter taste 
even now. I could feel the perspiration come on my forehead 
when I read it, three years after it was penned. But it is one 
of the things it is good for us to read, afterward: 


April 12. A terrible day. Doctor Swain said there was no 
use delaying Jane’s operation any longer, so I had to take her to 
the hospital today. The Doc says that she would continue to 
have those attacks of tonsillitis and high fever until the tonsils 
are out—so there was nothing to it. But I am weak in the legs 
yet. We went down to the hospital in the doctor’s car. The poor 
little girl, not knowing what was coming to her, looked on the 
whole business as a big adventure, something she could brag 
about afterwards. We had a private room for her. I left her 
playing with a couple nurses and came away, feeling sick. It 
was eleven o’clock before I had the 
nerve to telephone, but I knew noth- 
ing bad had happened, or they’d have 
telephoned me. The Doc told me that 
there is some danger if the thing is 
done by a clumsy hand; but we had 
the best man in the city. Jane was 
out of the ether when I telephoned. 
Mary came in town, and we went to 
the hospital in the afternoon. Poor 
little girl! She looked at us as if to 
say: “You let them hurt me! You 
didn’t tell me it would be like this!’’ 
But the operation was a great success, 
and it won’t have to be done again. 
Thank goodness it’s over with. 


That’s one of the entries which 
make a diary worth while. That’s 
one of the adventures that goes 
with having children. It isn’t all 
roses and roast turkey, is it? But 
when you read a thing like this, 
three years afterward, somehow you get a tug at the heart 
which is good for you. It pulls the threads that bind your 
little family closer together. 

What a gold mine of laughter and tears there must be in 
those thousands of diaries which are being kept every day by 
people all around us, people we have never seen! 

JOHN SMITH. 
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Palmolive is a beauty soap made 
solely for ome purpose; to foster 
good complexions. 

In France, home of cosmetics, 
Palmolive is the second largest 
selling soap and has supplanted 
French soaps by the score. In 
beauty-wise Paris, Palmolive is the 
“imported” soap. : 

Remember those facts when 
tempted to risk an unproved 
soap on your skin. 
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Is ever the reward of sensible skin care—to safeguard your children’s 


complexion and your own, just follow this simple daily rule 


PArusat beauty, simple and alluring, is the 
beauty standard of today. 


The modern mother starts early with protective. 


skin care for her children . . . and preserves her 
own youthful freshness in precisely the same way. 
That is, by the exclusion of artificial methods, 
often so hazardous to the skin. 

Skin beauty starts with skin cleanliness; pores kept 
healthfully clean with thesoftening lather of olive 
and palm oils as blended in Palmolive. World’s 
leading specialists on skin care agree to this. 


Nature’s simple rule to keep that 
schoolgirl complexion 
Wash your face gently with soothing 


Palmolive. Then massage it softly into 
the skin. Rinse thoroughly. Then re- 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 
you break the wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 


peat both washing and rinsing. Let the finalrinsing 
be with cold water. If your skin is inclined to be 
dry, apply a touch of good cold cream—that is all. 
Do this regularly, and particularly in the evening. 

Use powder and rouge if you wish. But never 
leave them on overnight. They clog the pores, 
often enlarge them. Blackheads and disfigure- 
ments often follow. They must be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 


Donotuse ordinary soaps in the treatment given 
above. Donotthinkany greensoap, orrepresented 
as of olive and palm oils, is the same as Palmolive. 

And it costs but 1oc the cake—so little that 
millions let it do for their bodies what it does for 
their faces. Obtain a cake today. Then note 
what an amazing difference one week makes. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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C fashions in (ollege Morals 


HE University of Wis- 
consin is one of the old- 
est of the great group 
of state-owned schools for 
higher education in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, any one of 
which might be called the 
“little old red college on the hill.”” Perhaps some of them 
had no paint at all in the beginning, but the analogy is 
justified by the facts of Western educational history. It 
serves to indicate that the West began opening colleges in 
the early stage of its development, the period corresponding 
to that in which the East had been willing to leave the 
cause of culture very largely to the “little old red school- 
house on the hill.” 

The elapsed time between the first ringing of the ax in 
the wilderness and the first conferring of academic degrees 
upon the ax wielders and their children was shorter in the 
West than it had been in the East. Harvard, founded in 
1636, was not opened until 1638, eighteen years after the 
coming of the Pilgrims to Massachusetts. The wilderness 
known as Wisconsin was set off as a separate territory in 
1836. The idea of the University of Wisconsin was born only 
three years later, in 1839. Provision for the university’s 
maintenance was put into the state constitution when Wis- 
consin acquired statehood in 1848. 

The pioneers were determined that lack of education 
should not exist as an excuse to restrain others from joining 
them in the forests. In its earliest years the university had a 
tremendous intellectual impetus with the coming to Wiscon- 
sin of many political liberals, driven from Germany after 
the revolution, men who had studied in the European uni- 
versities. 


Little That is Bad; Much That ts Good 


HERE was another great awakening for scholarship halfa 
century later, during the presidency of Charles Richard 
Van Hise from 1903 to 1918. Van Hise went into the aca- 
demic highways and byways of America in search of big 
teachers for alldepartments of the university. Students were 
attracted from all parts of this country and from abroad, 
merely by the quality of the new teaching: It was a remark- 
able case of successful advertising without the aid of a pub- 
licity bureau or of sensational achievements in athletics. 
Then it was that Wisconsin became cosmopolitan, because 
of the strengthening of the faculty. With cosmopolitanisrn 


Wisconsin 


By CHARLES A. SELDEN 


adding young men and 
women from the great cities 
to a student body which 
theretofore had been com- 
posed almost entirely of boys 
and girls from Wisconsin 
farms and small towns, there 
was bound to be an increase of worldly sophistication. 
Hence Wisconsin University began to have its problems with 
student psychology and conduct similar to those of the 
Eastern school. 

It was the acknowledged existence of such problems, aggra- 
vated by after-war conditions in all universities, that fur- 
nished the excuse for much of the recent sensational college 
fiction which gives the false impression that American stu- 
dent life ‘as a whole has become dissolute. No such general 
indictment is justified by the facts at Wisconsin any more 
than it is by the facts at Harvard, Princeton or the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the three schools covered by preceding 
articles in this series of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL on fash- 
ions in college morals. 

When the writer was at Madison last spring, learning 
from both faculty and students about the little that is bad 
and the much that is good in the university there, one out- 
standing reason given for existing poor scholarship and time- 
wasting frivolities was the lack of adequate dormitories in 
which the living conditions of students could be better regu- 
lated and supervised by the university itself. Since then the 
Wisconsin legislature has made an appropriation of eight 
million dollars for the university’s current needs this year 
and the beginning of improvements. One of the much 
needed developments thus assured is a comprehensive 


_ dormitory building plan intended to provide, eventually, for 


the proper housing of all students. Another event subse- 
quent to the making of this inquiry at Wis- 
consin was the election of Glenn Frank, 
editor of the Century Magazine, to succeed 
Dr. Edward A. Birge as president of the 
university. 

The attitude of the president of any uni- 
versity toward modern young people is a 
significant factor in determining student 
standards. Doctor Frank believes in young 
people. I saw him in New York soon after 
his election, but before he went to Wiscon- 
sin to begin his new work. I asked, among 
other things, what he thought of the so-called 
realistic novels about students. 
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“T believe,”’ he replied, “‘that a little more insight and a 
little less indictment on the part of adults will bring us to see 
that the new generation is essentially the same as those pre- 
ceding it. If there be a revolt of youth, it is the business of 
intelligent maturity to help direct it sympathetically, not to 
condemn it recklessly. 

“Our university groups are cross-sections of the American 
communities from which the students are drawn. But 
from such actual knowledge as I have, I believe that the 
morals of student bodies are certainly equal, if not superior, 
to the morals of the nonacademic communities. Of course 
these great assemblies of the colleges are made up entirely of 
youth. Youth is a time of radiant, sometimes reckless enthu- 
siasm, a period of emotional readjustment, lacking the poise 
of maturity. These facts, at times, prompt emotional and 
intellectual irregularities, which the satirical novelist can 
easily dramatize as proof of wholesale deterioration. 

“But we dare not assume that political, economic and 
theological orthodoxy is the only synonym for morality. We 
must remember that most of the ideas, ideals and institu- 
tions which are most highly prized by modern conservatives 
were born in the brains of rebels long since dead. 

“‘T have not been in contact with a college population in 
any Official capacity since 1915, when I was at Northwestern 
University; but I have seen in the last six years many of the 
universities at close hand, and I know intimately many of 
the important and careful-minded professors in these com- 
munities where thousands of young men and women are con- 
centrated. I am not pessimistic concerning student morals.”’ 

Like all the state colleges, Wisconsin has little control 
over the admission of new students. The endowed colleges 
of the East are at liberty to set up all sorts of barriers to 
check the inrush of applicants. But the University of Wis- 


consin, being an integral part of the educational system of - 


the people, must accept all students who are sent to it as 
graduates of the public high schools. But that situation 
hardly causes deterioration in university morals. 

Also, unlike the big universities of the East, Wisconsin is 
coeducational. There are, in round numbers, four thousand 
undergraduate men and three thousand undergraduate 
women; about five hundred men and half as many women 
are in the various graduate schools. But this fact, regardless 
of much uninformed opinion to the contrary, is not very rele- 
vant to the question of student behavior. If it is a factor at 
all, it is a good one. For every woman student who may be 
under suspicion as a social or moral pest, there are hundreds 
whose presence on the campus makes the life of the univer- 
sity cleaner and more wholesome than it otherwise would be. 
As a yearly average, Miss Louise Nardin, the dean of women, 
told me it is necessary to get rid of only about eight girls out 
of the three thousand, because of their bad influence. 


The Wholesome Flavor of the Farm 


LTHOUGH included among its eight thousand graduate 
and undergraduate students there are representatives of 
all the states in the Union and of thirteen foreign countries, 
Wisconsin is still primarily the university of and for the 
great agricultural state which supports it. Seventy-five 
per cent of its men students and sixty-four per cent of the 
women belong to Wisconsin. A large majority of the others 
come from the surrounding states, where life and environ- 
ment are the same as in Wisconsin. 

Out of a recent graduating class from the university’s 
School of Agriculture ninety-five per cent of the students 
returned to the Wisconsin farms from which they had come, 
there to live and work and apply the teaching which the 
state had given them. Incidentally, the students in the 
School of Agriculture have a higher average scholastic 
standing than those of any other department of the uni- 
versity. The comparative academic ratings of the different 
departments for a recent semester were: Agriculture, 1.429; 
Letters and Science, 1.213; Engineering, 1.204; Law, 0.908. 

The students of agriculture carry back to the farms far 
more than the mere technical information essential to the 
more productive use of their lands. Plus that, they receive 
the liberalizing cultural courses which give them the mental 
resources for the enjoyment of life, if they choose to use them. 

It is the strong, wholesome flavor of the farm and of the 
small Wisconsin town, only one remove from the farm, that 
still characterizes this univer- 
sity. 

That fact has at least an 
indirect bearing on the univer- 
sity’s present problems growing 
out of student fashions and cus- 
toms. Because every farmer now 
owns an automobile and has a 
radio it does not follow auto- 
matically that the boys and girls 
of the farms have the same out- 
look on life that the youth of 
the cities have. They still have 
something to learn other than 
what is on the curriculum when 






(Continued on Page 222) 
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athering and Neothering 


fastal ROM time immemorial we have liked to 
eal satisfy our conscience with the thread- 
*4| bare aphorism that children owe a duty 
uogena| to their parents. This comfortable doctrine, how- 
SeSE3) ever, loses much of its practical value when it is 
repudiated by those who are supposed to fulfill the contract. 
Youth is not unmindful of the fact that parents have pro- 
vided them with material comforts and care, but youth has a 
clearness of vision that brushes aside all technicalities, and 
it sees that such a provision is a guid pro quo and a payment 
of an obligation that has been voluntarily assumed without 
consultation with the beneficiaries of the contract. Does this 
sound hard and unfeeling? Of course it does. 
But remember that sentiment as it pertains to 
early family relationships is a far more dominant 
characteristic of parenthood than it is of child- 
hood. Duty and responsibility for the welfare 
of children come naturally with this serious 
business of bringing children into the world. 
Fathers and mothers must recognize this whether 
they wish to or not. The duty and responsibility 
of children toward their parents is not neces- 
sarily inherent; it comes only as a result of re- 
spect and affection, and no amount of evasion 
and self-pity can alter these facts. 

I am not violating any confidences, but rather 
expressing the universal soul hunger of adoles- 
cence when I say that the most often repeated 
assertion of our boys and girls is ‘‘My father and 
my mother do not understand me.”’ We said 
the same thing about our fathers and mothers, 
and they said the same thing about theirs. At 
least we believed it, even if we did not actually 
say it, for this belief is as common an experience 
of childhood as the measles. We usually recover from both, 
and when we have children of our own we know that it is 
not true. All human experience goes through the same 
cycles of development and transition. In their emotional 
experiences the children of today differ not at all from the 
children of all the generations that have gone before. The 
difficulty is not that parents do not readily understand the 
tragedies of youth, but that they do not take the trouble 
to let their children know that they understand. 

Youth is revolutionary, and rightly so. If it were not so 
we might readily have some cause for concern about the 
progress of this world of ours. If each generation had only 
the traditions, beliefs and powers of application of their 
knowledge that the previous generation bequeathed them, 
we would be static indeed. We oldsters like to believe that 
the contributions we make to the advancement of civiliza- 
tion are the result only of a mature judgment and that the 
basis of our achievements is laid after, rather than before, 
adolescence. Our present understanding of the psychology 
of child life has removed the props that bolstered up this 
fairly natural but mistaken self-esteem. The application of 
the results of mature judgment is still ours to gloat over, but 
we now know that it is during the impressionable years pre- 
ceding adolescence that character is developed, initiative 
stirred and the groundwork laid for whatever measure of 
achievement it may be ours to contribute to the common life. 





Impresstonable Years—the First Five 


UST as the greatest advancement in physical growth takes 
place during the time from birth to five years of age, so the 
mental development of every human being is greater during 
that same age period than it is in any similar span of years 
thereafter. The impressions recorded during these early 
years are never wholly obliterated. They may be modified 
and directed or they may be intensified, but never again are 
we as strongly individualistic as we were in early childhood. 
All human beings pass through the three phases of radical- 
ism, liberalism and conservatism. The restricting influences 









By S. JOSEPHINE Baker, M.D. 


of social demands are felt most keenly and make their great- 
est impression as we approach the age when reason naturally 
predominates. Emotion belongs to youth, and emotion 
always intensifies radical action. 

The balance between reason and emotion is what de- 

termines our essential mental characteristics and our final 
attitude toward life. Youth is not mentally anemic, but on 
the other hand youth is not to be taken too seriously. The 
attitude of mind that we older people, as a group, have not 
yet acquired is that youth is to be understood and 
respected, and until we fully assimilate that point of 
view there will continue to be the eternal struggle 
and misunderstanding between the succeeding gen- 
erations. 
My plea is for this understanding between par- 
ents and their children. I could wish that it might 
be stated as a simple formula, but this is no problem 
to besettled by any known and definite equation. 
Every child is an unknown quantity, and yet if 
we search deeply enough we may find that there 
are certain forces at work and certain expres- 
sions of youth that give us a clew to the answer. 
If we can once fully understand our children, 
our children will understand us; but we of the 
older generation must make the first move to- 
ward this goal. Perhaps it will help a little to 
attempt to interpret a normal child’s attitude 
toward his or her parents. 

‘‘Father”’ and “‘mother’’—these are the two 
finest words in any language no matter how we 
spell or pronounce them. In some form they 
are the first spoken words of all children. Often in that 
beautiful and almost divine understanding that comes to 
us when the shadows of this life are closing in around us, 
they are the last articulate utterance. They include and 
represent the little child’s world. 


An Age of Pure Affection 


NY little girl in her heart of hearts believes that her 
mother is the most beautiful person in the world, and 
any little boy will fight if need be to prove his intense con- 
viction that his father is the wisest and most wonderful of 
all created beings. Every normal child under five years of 
age loves his or her father and mother with an intensity and 
with a form of hero worship that in its self-effacing purity 
transcends any other form of affection that can come at any 
other age or for any other reason. 

At first children show this love for their parents, for very 
little children are transparent in their emotional life and 
have nothing to conceal. The proudest 
boast of early childhood is what “‘ father” 
and “‘mother”’ are and can do. I grant 
you that parents can hardly hope to be 
the superbeings that their children cre- 
ate in their image, but I often wonder 
why parents do not try a little harder to 
make at least an approach to this semi- 
divinity. At any rate, it seems to be in- 
evitable that the awakening should come. 
Just how it comes, and at what age, it 
would be difficult to know, but gradually 
the child looks out on his world with a 
broader and keener vision and the ped- 
estal tumbles. 

Possibly it is when the “‘don’ts”’ begin. 
Possibly it is the realization of the puz- 
zling complexities of the environment of 
family life. Possibly it is a protective 
mechanism that is set in motion in 





response to the universal desire to shield oneself 
from hurt and to maintain one’s illusions unshat- 
tered. But it comes, and with it the child withdraws 
into himself and gropingly tries to find a substitute for 
the faith he has lost. This is the crucial time in the life of 
every child; it is the time that calls urgently for all the 
wisdom and rationally directed love that parents can sum- 
mon to their aid. If the wisdom and understanding are 
sufficient, the balanced, sane and happy relationship be- 
tween parents and their children will be established. If the 
opportunity is neglected the time is fast approaching when 
parents begin to talk about the problems and difficulties 
that beset them in dealing with “‘the rising generation.” 
This is not a task for the mother alone. Too long has she 
had to meet the larger share of the responsibility of bringing 
up her children. Every child needs two parents, and every 
father’s responsibility for his children is as great and often 
even greater than that which we have laid on the much- 
enduring shoulders of our mothers. 


Father, Meet the New Member! 


ATHERING and mothering as a copartnership ar- 
rangement is essential throughout childhood. Unfor- 
tunately it does not begin so early as it should. The first 
years of a child’s life have too long belonged exclusively to 
the mother. In many households the father leaves home in 
the morning with a confused impression of a crying baby, 
a hurried breakfast interrupted with the baby’s need for 
attention, and a feeling of relief at escaping from the turmoil. 
At night he comes home, to find that the baby is asleep or 
again demanding the mother’s attention. There is almost no 
opportunity for him to become acquainted with the new 
member of the family. There is something radically wrong 
with this. With a little forethought and adjustment it should 
not be a difficult matter so to plan the days that there will 
be some definite time when a baby can enjoy his father’s 
companionship and have that intimate contact that both 
need far more than we have considered possible. One young 
father, forced by the exigencies of his business to be away 
from home the greater part of the day, evolved the idea of 
sharing the time of his dressing and shaving hour with his 
baby girl. He took her into his room, placed her on his bed 
and then had an hour of companionship and understanding 
with her. Thus father and baby became really acquainted. 
As the child grows older the need of two parents instead 
of one increases. Again we have the man of the family 
engrossed in his business and outside interests during the 
day, coming home at night, to-be met only too often with a 
recital of his children’s misdeeds. There are any number of 
homes where father is a mythical being to his children. 
Their main knowledge of him, in such instances, is that of an 
avenging person whose main function is to deal with their 
derelictions. ‘‘Father’’ comes to mean 
in the childish mind, somebody who is 
to be told something. “If you do that 
again, I will tell your father when he 
comes home,” and “You wait until 
father knows about that and see what 
he will say” are not the concepts of 
fatherhood that the child should have. 
There is a cruel humor in two instances 
of this that recently came to my atten- 
tion. A little boy of six years brought’ 
me a crude drawing he had made. He is 
a sensitive child, unusual in his appre- 
ciation of the beauty in the world and 
with a marked artistic ability. Shyly he 
showed me his picture of three people 
seated at a dining table—the father, the 
mother and the boy. I asked him what 


(Continued on Page 230) 
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let Spring and Summer take the rest. But 
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They are far greater shows than any 
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After the 
Earthquake 


Kingston, Jamaica. 


‘*A heavy wall fell on my Hamilton 
in the drawing-room, sending it 
thru the floor. It took several hours 
and many hands to get it out. Pedals, 
both legs, keyboard cover and front 
were ruined. The case was badly 
bruised—Oh, such a sight! But the 
piano was in perfect tune—and still 


Mrs. A. J. S. Cooke 


For decades, the Hamil- 
ton Piano has enjoyed a 
world-wide reputation, 
not alone for the remark- 
able richness of tone, but 
also for its enduring qual- 
ity. And its sturdy build 
is matched by unusual 
beauty of design and fin- 
ish. Today, the Hamil- 
ton is the choice of more 
than 125,000 homes. Any 
Hamilton Dealer will 
gladly give you a demon- 
stration. 


Free Book For You 


“How to Know a Good 
Piano” is the title of an 
interesting brochure that 
will interest every home, 
particularly homes with 
children. Yours free for 
theasking. Write Dept. H. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO CO. 
142 West Fourth St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


HAMILTON 


PIANOS 
built by Baldwin 
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among lusty patriarchs, have been the 
head of a numerous progeny. Many 
women must have felt his influence. Many 
women must have been strongly attracted 
by him. He must have had adventures, 
amorous experiences, emotional episodes 
in his life. 

She moved a little closer to Peter Khar- 
koff. She laid a hand near his. ‘‘How 
brown your hands are getting,” she said, 
and she threw into her voice a sound which 
experience had taught her was seductive 
tomen. “I love thesun color,” she added. 
“‘T hate the paleness so many people con- 
sidered good seem to aim at in their lives.” 
Carelessly, as if scarcely aware of what she 
was doing, she touched the back of 
his right hand several times with her 
finger tips. 

“‘T suppose I’m a pagan,” she said, 
“like so many of the people who live 
along the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. At Sainte Maxime, when 
you look at one of those copper- 
colored sailormen who’ve knocked 
about all their lives among the sun- 
lit islands and the ports teeming with 
careless life, don’t you ever wish you 
were one of them?” 

“Never!” he said in his deep, quiet 
voice. 

“Do you never wish to be the man 
you are not?” 

“No, never,” he said with great 
simplicity. His face just then seemed 
to her even more enigmatic than 
usual. His hand still lay, palm down- 
ward, on the rock. It had made no 
response to hers. 


LONGING rose in her tostir him, 

to force him out of his calm, to 

see him as she had seen many men, 

stirred by her, hungry for her and 

showing their hunger. “You come 

from the north, don’t you?” she 
heard herself saying. 

“Yes,” he answered. “I was born in 
the north of Russia.” 

“‘Some people expect a saviour to come 
from out of the north to heal this groan- 
ing world,” she said. As she spoke she 
gazed at him, watching for some change of 
expression to come into his face and trans- 
form it, for some look of consciousness, for 
some sign—she scarcely knew what. But 
none came. ‘Do you think he will ever 
come?”’ she asked. 

“Do you want him to come?” he said, 
turning on the rock so that he faced her. 
“It would be a new sensation, wouldn’t 
ed 

The words were, she thought, sarcastic. 
But there was no sound of sarcasm in the 
voice which uttered them. 

“Are you one of those,” he continued, 
“‘who are looking outside of themselves 
for a forcible saviour, for someone who 
will come, like an armed man, in the night, 
to save them by force in spite of them- 
selves? If you are, I think you will be 
disappointed. I don’t think such a saviour 
is needed by the world, and I don’t think 
he will come to the world.” 


E PAUSED, keeping his eyes upon her. 

Then he leaned toward her and said: 
“When a doctor is called in by a sick man 
and finds certain symptoms of disease, 
what does he do? He uses remedies which 
he hopes will cause those symptoms to 
disappear. If he succeeds in getting rid of 
them, he is satisfied. But what has caused 
them? Has he attacked the cause? No, 
because more often than not he does not 
know what the cause is. Now I know a 
man who is not a doctor, but who effects 
cures of the body often when doctors have 
failed. His methods, however, are not 
theirs. What he tries to do is this: He 
knows that each man possesses a life force, 
which has the power, if fully roused, to 
throw off disease. So he does not try to 
get rid of symptoms which are surface 
indications of disease, but he tries to rouse 
the life force into full activity, to induce it 
to go to work and throw off the disease 
which has caused the disagreeable symp- 
toms. So'with the soul. A man cannot be 


The Unearthly 


(Continued from Page 27) 


forcibly saved, as it were, from outside. 
He carries his own power of salvation 
within himself. Each man must save him- 
self. Don’t you sometimes feel that you 
carry within you mysterious forces which 
you have never yet fully used?”’ 

“Perhaps Ido. I—I’m not quite sure.” 

“‘Forces unused lie heavy on the soul. 
But forces used seem light in their buoy- 
ant strength.” 


“In your way, whatever it is,’”’ she said. 
“It is sure to be the best way, better than 
mine.”’ 


She was putting herself now definitely 
into his hands, and a sense of rest came to 
her. The physical desire had gone from 
her, and with it all the inevitable uneasi- 
ness which physical desire always creates. 

And again, as in the flat of the Rue les 
Bergues, an inevitable moment seemed to 
have been reached. But in the Jew’s flat 
it was he who had spoken the final sen- 
tence. Under this blue sky by the Medi- 
terranean Imogen had spoken it. 

Having spoken it, and suffered the im- 
mensity of feeling which followed upon it, 

she got up, and in a moment he and 
she were going down toward where 
































“‘So a saviour, according to you, is he 
who has the power to wake up in a mass of 
men and women the instinct of self- 
salvation.”” Then she asked abruptly: 
“Are you a Christian?”’ 

“Tf you mean by that word a lover of 
Christ, I am,” he answered. 


“T DON’T think I and my pals are Chris- 

tians, whatever we may choose to call 
ourselves,’”’ she said. ‘“‘There’s a lot of 
humbug talked about Christianity. The 
world’s sick, very sick. Can such.a world 
as ours be induced to save itself, do you 
think? I wonder. Here, with you, one 
loses that sense of catastrophe which 
broods just now over all great European 
cities, which broods over London and 
Paris, for instance. I don’t know exactly 
why that is. You carry with you an at- 
mosphere’that no one else has. But why 
are you so far off?”’ 

“Don’t trouble about that. I am as 
near as it is necessary for me to be.” 

“The fact is,” she said with energy, 
“that your body is sitting here with me 
near the Mediterranean, but you are in 
many other places. I feel it. I know it. 
And I suppose others feel and know it. 
Yes, it must be so.”” And again there came 
to her anger, the feeling of defiance, the 
desire to rebel, and more than that, to 
entice, to subjugate. 

She put out her hand and clasped his. 
“Why can’t you bea little more human?” 
she said. ‘‘Why can’t you be like other 
men? They’re as God made them and 
meant them to be. But you seem to stand 
apart from them all. And that’s like a 
tacit condemnation. Can’t you and I get 
a little nearer to each other?” 

“Why not?”’ he said. He fixed his eyes 
on her, and they were penetrating as he 
added: ‘‘Tell me—just how do you want 
to draw near?”’ 

“ce How ? ” 

She looked at him, and something within 
her faltered, felt terribly ashamed, even 
felt afraid. She took away her hand from 
his. She felt that under her paint she was 
flushing. 

“Tell me,” he repeated, but gently. 


Hugo was. Hugo! Hadn’t she for- 
gotten Hugo? Hadn’t she, in feeling 
and thought, been utterly false to 
Hugo? Strangely enough she didn’t 
feel that she had forgotten, that she 
had been treacherous. As they went 
down through the wood she said to 
herself: “‘Somehow, it’s as if Hugo 
were in him and he were in Hugo.” 


XXIT 


N THE evening of that day 
Imogen told her people that she 
had decided to start for England on 
the following afternoon. What had 
she to do in London? Nothing that 
was ofany importance. Yet she must 
travel there, and alone, leaving her 
people, Hugo and Peter Kharkoff 
behind her. Perhaps her father and 
mother would follow almost imme- 
diately. But Hugo and Peter Khar- 
koff would probably stay on at Sainte 
Maxime for at least another month. 
What would happen then? That 
question sprang up in her mind when 
she was saying good-by to Hugo. 
“Last time I went to old London I 
went to you,” she said. 

“Yes, Geney.” 

“You wanted me then.”’ 

“More than you knew.”’ 

“And now you’re sending me away 
from you—— Oh, yes, you are, Hugo. 
You suggested my going. Don’t you think 
that was a dangerous thing to do?” 

“T don’t believe we know half our time 
which are the dangerous things for us in 
life and which aren’t,”’ he said. ‘‘Geney 
dear, you’ve had such a deuce of a time 
with me, I feel you ought to have a little 
bit of freedom.” 

“But shall I be free?’”’ At that moment 
a great sadness, even a sense of desolation 
swept over her. She knelt down on the 
floor, so that she might be close to Hugo 
on his couch. “Well, good-by, old boy,” 
she said. “I feel rather bad at leaving 
you. Don’t forget me.”’ 


““T TOW could I forget you? Why do you 
say that?” 

“There are greater things than I. There 
are irresistible things.” 

“What d’you, mean, Geney?”’ 

She leaned downand kissed him. ‘‘ When 
you come to England, we won’t wait. 
We'll be married very soon.” 

He put an arm round her. “If only I 
were like all the other fellows!’’ There 
was a momentary savage sound in his 
strong voice, and his arm shook against 
her. 

She got up. ‘Well, I must go. Think of 
me on my journey to old London.” 

“Yes, I will.” 

She went to the door and stood still by 
it. “‘I can’t feel London any more. It 
used to mean so much to me. I thought of 
it as Life. And now it’s grown quite pale, 
like a thing from which the blood has 
drained away, the riotous red blood.”’ 

“Wait till you get back to it.” 

“You think me incapable of change,” 
she said. ‘‘But I don’t think the same of 
you.” And then she opened the door and 
went out. 

The motor car stood at the door. The 
luggage and Harriet were already gone. 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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Suppose you were hiring re D~ 


Many women get the extra 


‘help of Fels-Naptha for their 


washing machines in this easy, 
simple way: 

They chip Fels-Naptha 
directly into the machine—or 
dissolve it in hot water. Either 
is easy. Many women use an 
ordinary kitchen knife for 
chipping. It only takes about 
50 seconds. No fuss. No 
bother. No waste. 

Fels-Naptha dissolves 
quickly, and in a jiffy you have 
a rich, creamy suds, ready to 
start its cleansing work. 

Try Fels-Naptha next time 
you use your washing machine. 
You will be surprised and de- 


lighted with the results. 


Did you ever stop to think that the reason 
you buy household soap is for help — the 
very same reason you would hire a servant? 

Isn’t it important therefore, that you select 
your soap, not on its color, or its shape or 
its form—but on the amount and kind of help 
it gives you? 

Fels-Naptha—for a very definite reason— 
gives you extra washing help. Naptha— 
that safe, gentle dirt-loosener—and splendid 
soap are combined in Fels-Naptha. Work- 
ing together, hand-in-hand, they give you 


extra help you cannot get in any other 
soap, in any shape or form. 

Fels-Naptha has the best of references 
from millions of women who have found 
that nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha, 
whether used in a washing machine or a 
wash tub. 

Isn’t this extra help of Fels-Naptha worth 
a lot to you—especially when it saves money 
on soap, saves money on clothes, and you 
get sweet wholesome cleanliness, safely and 
more quickly? 
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FRUIT-HEALTH 


for the KIDDIES- 
ALL-YEAR:ROUND 


Playtime ends, and in they come, 
hungry as little bears! 

What have you ready for them? 
Soup—vegetables—the warm foods, 
of course. But how about fruit? Have 
you learned the year-round conven- 
ience of “ Pineapple-sauce” (Crushed 
Hawaiian Pineapple, just as it comes 
from the can)? 

You'll find it an easy matter to 
serve plenty of tempting fruit-food 
dishes—so essential for growing chil- 
dren and so important in grown-ups’ 
diet, as well—once you appreciate 
the endless menu possibilities of this 
luscious tropical fruit in its two 
forms—Sliced and Crushed. 

Enjoy Hawaiian Pineapple often! 
It is just as economical as any canned 
fruit that you can serve. 


HAWAIIAN 





—For serving right 
from the can and 
for quick desserts 
and salads. 


—For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake filling, 
salads & hundreds 
of made-up dishes. 
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SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 


Ce ee ee ee 


Dept. 53, Ass’n of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 
451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 


Please send me, free of charge, your new book, 
“*Ninety-nine Tempting Pineapple Treats.’ 


Name. 





Address. 








City. 
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Imogen said good-by to the old lady 
and looked out of the window. ‘Is Mr. 
Kharkoff in the garden?” she asked. 

“‘T think he must be, dear,”’ said Lady 
Lowrie vaguely. “I fancy I saw him 
somewhere a few minutes ago.” 

“‘Father’s going to take the station en 
route to Valescure. If I don’t find Mr. 
Kharkoff, say good-by to him for me, will 
you?” 

Imogen did not find Peter Kharkoff in 
the garden, and she got into the motor and 
told the chauffeur to go to the station. As 
the car stole down the drive, and turned 
to the left into the road along the sea, 
there was a horrible melancholy in her 
heart, a blackness of melancholy. But al- 
most immediately, looking out of the win- 
dow, she saw Peter Kharkoff standing 
hatless by the sea edge. Without any 
signal from her the chauffeur pulled up. 

“TI thought I shouldn’t see you,”’ she 
said. ‘‘Have I the time?’’—she looked 
quickly at her watch. “Yes. I’ll get out 
for a moment.” 


HE told the chauffeur to go on very 

slowly for five minutes. 

When she was alone with Peter Khar- 
koff, she said: ‘‘Why am I going to Lon- 
don? I keep asking myself that, and I 
don’t find any answer except this—that 
I am obliged to go. Is that it? Am I 
obliged ?”’ 

“Don’t you believe in free will?” 

“I don’t know. Can thought perhaps 
compel?” 

“Suppose it could, wouldn’t that be 
very sad?”’ 

“In what way, sad?” 

‘What would goodness be if you were 
compelled to be good? What would self- 
sacrifice be if you were compelled to 
sacrifice yourself? What would loving be 
if you were compelled to love?” 

She said nothing for a minute. They 
walked on slowly, following the creeping 
car along the white road. At last she 
said: ‘It would be awful to be compelled 
to be good. Goodness is only beautiful if 
one can say, ‘I love goodness. I see the 
beauty ofit. I choose it rather than evil.’ 
But the wonder and the glory of life don’t 
lie where I used to think they did. Oh, 
why am I going away?” 

“Perhaps you will know why presently.” 

‘Shall I? - I wonder when I shall see you 
again, and where. It won’t be here. It 
won’t be in London. Perhaps it will be at 
Geneva. If it is, will you take me into 
your studio in the garden?” 

“Yes.” 

‘I want to see what is there. My aunt 
gave Hugo two books. But I haven’t 
read them. Something has held me back 
from reading them. Oh, the car has 
stopped. Well, good-by.”” She put her 
hand in his. “I want to thank you for 
coming, for staying here so long, for what 
you have done for Hugo. He’s different. 
Good-by.” 


S SHE got into the waiting motor car 

and met the quiet eyes of Peter Khar- 

koff a sudden flash, which seemed to her 

like a flash of deep understanding, came 

to her. ‘‘That’s what makes him differ- 

ent from all other men. He’s got more 
of God in him than they have.” 

In passing through Paris, Imogen stayed 
two days at the British Embassy and 
visited some dressmakers. On the evening 
of her stay she went to the theater. She 
saw a play called, appropriately enough, 
Nudité, on the first evening; on the second 
she saw a Russian company in Gorky’s 
Asile de Nuit. In the latter she found 
something of Peter Kharkoff. 

When she saw the cold-looking faces of 
the Dover Cliffs, the bare downs on their 
summits, the Castle watching among its 
green lawns over the town and the harbor, 
she was sharply aware of the journey she 
had made since she had last been in Eng- 
land, the journey not of the body, but of 
the nature, the mind and soul. 

But it was in Victoria Station that 
transformation seemed to meet her fairly 


and squarely. It was a hot, dry evening. 
In the echoing station, where shadows 
hovered on the outskirts of the feverish 
crowds, one seemed to smell the dust 
outside. The roar of the “‘season” was 
audible in the distance. In it, mingled 
together, blending like the various in- 
struments in a large orchestra, she im- 
agined that she heard many voices that 
were familiar or that had been familiar in 
her ears. And she felt melancholy and 
strange as she confronted the falling of 
night. The great roaring city, despite 
those many known voices in it, repelled 
instead of welcoming her. She felt herself 
an alien in it, oddly small and desolate. 
And there was born in her a curious dread 
of London such as she had never known 
before. She found herself longing, almost 
like a desolate child, for Sainte Maxime, 
for the palms, the cork trees, the blue and 
purple waters of the gulf, the boat with the 
white-and-orange sails. All that seemed 
home, and this was not home. 

But why was all that home? 

The house in Lowndes Square was par- 
tially in curl-papers. But servants were 
there. The window boxes were full of 
flowers. Many letters awaited Imogen on 
the hall table, and she had not been ten 
minutes in the house before the telephone 
bell began to sound. Her pals were ring- 
ing her up. They were asking her to do 
this and do that, were proposing pleasures 
for that very night. 


| pecemenge poured negatives into the re- 
ceiver, gathered up the letters and notes 
and got into the lift. She touched the 
button and ascended to the third floor. 
She had ordered dinner to be brought to 
her sitting room. Soon after half-past 
eight Henry, who was always on duty in 
London, brought it in, rolling a table be- 
fore him. While she ate, Imogen looked 
through her letters. Presently Henry 
brought coffee and rolled the dinner table 
away. Imogen was alone in her familiar 
room. 

It was the evening of a Tuesday. She 
had been in London less than three hours, 
but already her thoughts turned to Drear- 
ney. Perhaps she would run down on 
Saturday and spend a couple of nights 
with Aunt Towser, and go to the Cathedral 
in the evening. She lay down on her big 
sofa and looked about the room. 











And then Hugo was with her again. It 
was the last time she had seen him erect. 
The last time! And the next time she had 
seen Hugo he was a wreck, huddled on a 
bed in the nursing home in Bentinck 
Street. 

For a moment she thought of putting on 
an evening gown and going out to join one 
of the gay parties to which she had been 
urgently invited. She even got up from 
the sofa and went toward her bedroom. 
But a glance into the glass told her that 
she wasn’t looking quite her best. She 
examined her face curiously, attentively. 
Had she aged? She was still, of course, 
young, quite a girl. And her face was quite 
young in spite of its paint. There came to 
her a longing to get rid of all her make-up, 





and then to see how she looked, what was 
underneath. And she went into her bed- 
room, and there, instead of dressing to go 
to one of the balls of that night, she re- 
moved all the artificial red, white and 
shadowy blue on her cheeks, lips, neck, 
and beneath her eyes. She looked again in 
the glass. Certainly her face was changed. 
She was even startled by the amount of 
expression in it. Her natural complexion 
was still a very good one, despite all the 
trials and outrages to which she had sub- 
jected it. She had a clear, white skin. 

“Shall I leave it alone?” she asked her- 
self. Should she face London on the mor- 
row unpainted? It would be a daring 
thing to do. 

She washed her face crudely in cold 
water, dried it, and felt oddly clean. 


IRESENTLY she went back into her 
sitting room, and then her telephone 
sounded. She did not answer it. The bell 
went on ringing persistently. At last she 
went tothe telephoneand took thereceiver. 

“Tmogen, is that you?” 

“Yes. Is it you, Lois?” 

“No other. You’ve got to come to 
Number Four Park Street.” 

“T can’t. I’m tired. I’m just going to 
bed.” 

“Tired after only the nip over from 
Paris! I don’t believe you. Who’s with 
you? Tell me his name.” 

“There’s nobody.” 

“Well, I’ll take your word for it, but 
I’m coming to see.”” 

“‘T shall be in bed.” 

“I’m bringing Teddy Basingstoke with 
me. We'll soon get you up between us. 
Expect us in ten minutes. Good-by.”’ 

The acid test! Should she submit her- 
self to it at once, that very night? She 
knew what the evenings at Number Four 
Park Street were like. For a moment she 
stood hesitating. 

Then she went into her bedroom. ‘‘Har- 
riet, get me something to put on, will you? 
That yellow thing I got in Paris will do. 
I’m going out in ten minutes.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

Imogen went over to the mirror on the 
dressing table. ‘‘My face!” she thought. 

For the moment she had forgotten. In- 
stinctively she reached out toward the 
silver boxes that were scattered over the 
table. But she drew her hand back. ‘No, 
I'll go. But I’ll go as I am.” 

Imogen did not get into bed that night 
till the dawn of the morrow was breaking. 
Had she enjoyed herself? It seemed to 
her that she both had and had not. She 
had plunged again into the atmosphere 
very natural to her in the past. The time 
had run by swiftly while she lived in it. 
Her vanity had been pricked by the joy- 
ous reception her friends had given to her. 


VEN her unpainted face had had 

an immense success. Everybody, of 
course, had noticed it immediately, and 
everybody had supposed that she had 
shown it to make a sensation. 

And something had really happened too. 
She had met a new man, a Russian, who, 
either not knowing about her sacrificial 
romance with Hugo, or not caring for such 
a trifle, had shown with a definiteness 
which might have seemed blatant, if it 
had not always remained subtly well-bred, 
that she attracted him more than any 
other woman in that gathering of pretty 
women, and that he wished, and meant, 
to know her well. 

He was a Count Berazov, who had re- 
cently appeared in London from the Ar- 
gentine. His history was this: Immensely 
rich, he had been totally ruined by the 
revolution in Russia. He had escaped and 
starved in Rome. Then he had found 
work in a smart hotel as a waiter. An 
enormously rich widow from Buenos Aires 
had taken an apartment in the hotel. 
Berazov had waited upon her in her 
sitting room. She had found out who he 
was, had fallen ir love with him, had mar- 
ried him and taken him away to South 
America. There,-on a country estate of 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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THE SYMBOLS OFA ISTINGUISHED MOTOR CAR 





MRS. OLIVER HARRIMAN 


ers. Oliver H arriman, NewYork society leader, says: 


“T like it... It gets one about so satisfactorily... it 
is so wonderfully quiet...I think its appointments 
are in very good taste... Altogether I should say 
it is as desirable a car as anyone might wish for” 


—and the new Willys Finance Plan makes this superb car yours on the lowest-cost 
time-payment terms on which it is possible to purchase an automobile! 
We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO + WILLYS-OVERLAND SALES CO., LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 


WILLYS-KNIGHT 
SIX 


WITH-AN-ENGINE-YOU'LL’NEVER:WEAR*sOUT 














may Cause your 


baby needless 
suffering 


HE finest, softest wools in the 

world are woven into your 
baby’s wee shirts and tiny bands. 
His little skin is so tender, so sen- 
sitive he would suffer cruelly other- 
wise. 

But after repeated washings do 
those delicate woolens stay soft, 
caressing ? 

Rubbing with cake soap soon 
mats the tiny fibres making little 
garments scratchy and uncomfort- 
able. Soon shrinks wee shirts and 
bands until they bind baby’s little 
body cruelly. 

Wash all of baby’s clothes in 
Lux. There’s no hatmful ingre- 
dient in it, nothing to shrink wool- 
ens or mat the delicate fibres. Lux 
is pure and bland—safe for any- 
thing that water alone won't harm! 


Diapers, too 


IAPER rash, which causes 

such intense suffering, may 

often be traced to washing diapers 
in harsh soap. 


Harsh soap leaves a deposit of alkali on 
the fabric—difficult to rinse out. It is this 
alkaline substance which irritates and in- 
flames baby’s sensitive skin, often causing 
a very painful rash. Lux contains no free 
alkali—nothing to harm baby. 


Get a package of Lux today and use it 
for all the clothes that touch your baby’s 
tender skin. Directions on each package 
tell you the easiest, most successful way to 
wash woolens and diapers. Lever Bros. 


Co., Cambridge, Mass. 




















Sparkling clean 
bottles for baby— 
Lux-washed—safe! 
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hers, she had died in giving birth to a child 
by him, and had left him her fortune. The 
child had died too. 

Like a dream in the night had slipped 
by through his life this romance, if for him 
it had been aromance. After the interlude 
of sordid poverty, of carrying plates and 
trays, he was once more rich. After the 
interval of being possessed by a watchful 
woman who hungrily adored him, he was 
once more unattached. After a moment 
of being the father of a living child, he was 
once more childless. 

Imogen had spent most of the evening 
with him, and had invited him to visit her 
the next day in the sacred room on the 
third floor. 

Why? 

Something in her, recently subdued, had 
abruptly sprung to attention at the touch 
of his long, white fingers, at the steady 
glance of his sad gray eyes. And—an ache 
had begun in her suddenly. After the 
months of unselfishness, and mental ex- 
citement, and ardent debates of the mind, 
after the strenuous exercise of over- 
thinking, there had come a sudden re- 
bound. 


HE slept profoundly. When she awoke 

the ache was still in her like a new liv- 
ing thing. It seemed to her that the reason 
of her coming back alone to London was 
this—that she had had to meet and to 
know this stranger. Hugo and Peter Khar- 
koff had sent her away from them. Very 
well, she would run wild in her banish- 
ment. She would let herself go. Whenever 
she thought of Hugo and Peter Kharkoff 
together in the peace of Sainte Maxime, 
she had the longing to grasp at some fierce 
pleasure, to pay herself angrily back for 
something she was missing. But she was 
unhappy in this longing. 

In the morning she went out shopping 
with Lois Tremayne, who poured all the 
gossip of their London into her ears. 
Afterward they went to lunch at the Ritz. 
She was at home again by half-past four. 
Count Berazov was coming at five. She 
went up to her sitting room to wait for 
him; and to fill up the time, she began to 
write a letter to Hugo. 

While she was writing it, the obscure 
sense of injury in her increased. Bending 
over the paper, she was again by the Medi- 
terranean among the palms, the pines and 
the cork trees. She was with Hugo and 
Peter Kharkoff in the garden near the 
gateway to the forest. But they did not 
see her; they did not feel her presence. 

And it seemed to her that Hugo was 
learning to do without her. She laid down 
her pen and sat with her chin in her hand. 
Hugo’s motive in telling her to go to Lon- 
don had surely been this, that he wanted 
to be left alone with the Jew. And now 
they were alone together. What a differ- 
ence to Hugo her departure must have 
made! Had he, perhaps, actually been 
glad when the motor car had taken her to 
the station and the silence of her removal 


_had fallen about the house? 


” 


said Henry at the 
XXIII 


HAT first meeting in intimacy—for 
Imogen always felt a sort of intimacy 
with those whom she admitted to the 
room from which she carefully excluded so 
many people—was the beginning of an 
episode which was to leave a definite 
mark on her life. Berazov was not an or- 
dinary man, and his life experiences had 
not been ordinary. He had much more 
temperament than the average man has. 
In that first interview in the upstairs 
room he told Imogen about his life as a 
waiter in Rome. She had heard from Lois 
Tremayne about that episode and frankly 
asked him about it. He did not turn it into 
farce, or apologize for it. He spoke about 
it just as he might have spoken about his 
life at Court, or in the Russian army as an 
officer. 
“Your life has been extraordinary,’’ she 
said, thinking of the sudden return from 
poverty to riches. 


“Count Berazov, 
door. 


“‘T sometimes think every life must seem 
extraordinary at moments to the liver of 
it—yours, for instance.” 

Again she thought of The Unearthly, a 
Russian too. Yes, her life at this moment 
seemed to her to be extraordinary. She 
looked across the room to the writing 
table on which lay her unfinished letter to 
Hugo. She saw in his eyes an intention to 
force questions from her. And then he 
looked absent-minded, even dreamy, and 
seemed for a moment to forget where he 
was, and her. And that dreamy forgetful- 
ness fascinated Imogen, and pricked her 
to restlessness, and brought back the ache 
in her. 

When he had gone she was devoured by 
restlessness and knew not how to be still. 

Presently she remembered her letter to 
Hugo and went to the writing table to 
finish it. When she sat down and looked 
at the half-covered sheet of white paper 
her life at Sainte Maxime came up before 

















her. Howdifferent she felt here, in Lon- 
don. She was conscious today, as perhaps 
never before, of two separate strains in 
her, and had an odd sense of slipping back 
from some goal that she had been mov- 
ing toward. 

Abruptly she finished her letter to 
Hugo. When she posted it—she posted it 
herself in order to feel its going—she 
wished she were going with it. And yet 
she didn’t wish it, because of Berazov. 


MOGEN didn’t go down to Drearney on 

the following Saturday. The impulse to 
do that had died away in her since she had 
met Berazov. Instead, she motored down 
to Windsor with him, went to Virginia 
Water and strolled with him in Windsor 
Park. And in the evening she dined with 
him in a small, and very chic, restaurant 
called—no one knew why—the Tour 
d’Emeraude. 

The Tour d’Emeraude, very small, was 
usually packed with the elect. And even 
on that Saturday it was so packed. Lois 
Tremayne was there with Teddy Basing- 
stoke. 

“T’m so glad you like him,” Lois Tre- 
mayne found an opportunity to whisper to 
Imogen. “I tried to make him play with 
me, but he wouldn’t. He was waiting for 
you.” 

They sat long over dinner. Lois and 
Teddy Basingstoke had gone off in a two- 
seater to Surrey. The Tour d’Emeraude 
was nearly deserted. 

“T think I shall have to go,’”’ Imogen 
said. “‘We can’t sit here forever. The 
waiters are looking murderous.” 

Berazov smiled. ‘‘Poor chaps! I have 
looked like that. I have. longed to assas- 
sinate.”’ 

“Then you ought to be sympathetic, 
surely.” 

“It’s quite early, only half-past eleven. 
May I come back and spend a couple of 
hours in your delightful room?”’ 

““No,”’ said Imogen. 

“‘Come with me to Knightsbridge then. 
And let us go on talking in my flat.” 

“But we’ve been talking since this 
morning.” 

“We Russians are never tired of talk- 
ing—to the right people.” 





She thought of the long silences of The 
Unearthly. ‘‘I know a Russian who is 
very often silent. And his silences are the 
most interesting silences I know.”’ 

Berazov looked at her queerly. There 
was an almost suspicious sharpness in his 
eyes for a moment. The dreaminess had 
faded entirely out of them. ‘‘ Well, are we 
going?”’ he asked. 

“Yes.”” She got up immediately and let 
him put her pale-green cloak round her. 

They went out to the street and got into 
a taxicab. Berazov gave Imogen’s ad- 
dress to the chauffeur. 

When they reached Lowndes Square, he 
said: ‘‘You’ll let me come in? I fright- 
ened you by the two hours. Let us say 
one. And I’ll only talk half the time.”” He 
got out and stood by the door. 

““May I come in?” 

“Yes, of course, Why not?”’ she said in 
a rather hard voice. And she put her 
latchkey into the door. 

No one met them in the hall. She had 
told Henry not to stay up. They got into 
the narrow lift. As she pressed the button 
she thought of Sainte Maxime, and a 
sudden gust of angry sorrow went through 
her. 

“Here we are!” 


HE got out. Berazov followed her into 
the long, silent room. She had turned 
on a light at the door. 

“T’ll come back in a moment.”’ 

She went into her bedroom. When she 
came back she had sent Harriet to bed. 

She lay down on the sofa and Berazov, 
with a quiet air of being absolutely, but 
not impertinently, at home and at ease, 
sat down in a deep armchair near her. To 
her surprise he sat still in silence. She 
intended to keep quiet so long that he 
would be forced to speak, but presently 
she couldn’t bear the curious strain of this 
speechless intimacy, and she said: 

“So you can match the Russian silence 
I spoke of with another.”’ 

“Ah, you are intelligent,” said Berazov. 

He stretched out his arm and laid hold 
of one of her hands. When he did that she 
heard the noise of multitudes of crickets, 
and she was stretching out to touch the 
hand of another. He moved his chair 
nearer to her sofa. ‘“‘Were you comparing 
it with another silence?”’ 

“But now you are being intelligent.” 

“Can I help that?”’ 

She liked the feel of his hand on hers. 
And yet something in her wished that he 
would take his hand away. “Let us both 
give in to our intelligence,” she said. 
“Why should we struggle against it? Be- 
sides, it is certain to get the better of us, 
if we do.” 

“Well, then—that Russian silence you 
spoke of in the Tour d’Emeraude interests 
me.” 

‘é Why? ” 


“AN INTONATION in your voice, a 
look in your eyes, a movement of 
your figure when you spoke of it.’ 

She felt that Berazov was trying to get 
upon the track of The Unearthly. His long 
hand was still upon hers. “‘Why do you 
bother about me?”’ she said. 

“Don’t many men bother about you?” 

“Oh! Had you heard about me before 
you met me?” 

“Of course. One knows about London, 
even if one has been a waiter in Rome.” 

“That sort of social reputation is 
ridiculous,” she said. “It’s made by fools, 
and it’s accepted as gospel by fools. And 
only a fool could value it.” 

“Then you certainly don’t value it.” 

“Not now.” 

“Tf you only knew how wonderful your 
pronunciation of ‘now’ is!”” He drew his 
chair forward till it touched her sofa. 

She still felt that he was trying to get 
upon the track of The Unearthly. Should 
she help him to find it, or should she en- 
deavor to head him off from it into a dif- 
ferent direction? 

“Why do you look at me like that?’”’ he 
asked. ‘‘ Your eyes are full of secrets.” 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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Miss OELRIcus wears a smart Lanvin frock of black kasha with bands, cuffs and vest of silver and green— 
two colors which combine to make “‘one of the most conspicuous successes of the season” 


MISS MARJORIE OELRICHS 
SPEAKS FOR NEW YORK'S BRILLIANT YOUNGER SET 


Her ideas on Clothes, Parties 
and Complexions 


“Everything a girl does today—even the simple, 
chic lines of her clothes and the way she wears 
her hair—demands a flawless complexion. 


“Yet the hectic whirl of dances and the formal 
functions she attends, and the sports she sand- 
wiches in between, conspire to ruin the most vel- 
vety skin! 


people at Palm Beach and Newport as well as in town. 


To this crowded life of luncheons, teas, dinners, 
dances and sports Miss Oelrichs adds a serious interest 
in art which takes her to a drawing class every morning 
during the New York season. She shares with her 
beautiful mother, Mrs. Marjorie Oelrichs, a passion 
for travel. Inseparable companions, the two are always 
dashing across the water for a few weeks in Paris and 
returning with trunks full of lovely clothes. 

Such a life of parties, serious work and travel might tax the 
freshness of a skin of even such glowing youth and loveliness 

as hers were it not for the wise 





“And they would—but for Pond’s 
Two Creams, which come to the 
rescue, keeping her complexion just 
as lovely as it was when she was in 
her early teens! So it isn’t strange 
that Pond’s is the method I follow 
to guard the freshness of my skin.” 


O says Miss Marjorie Oelrichs, now 
in her second season in the brilliant 
social life of New York’s younger set. 
The social position which her name and 
her own winning personality and beauty 
entitle her to, makes her a favorite 
among the gayest groups of smart young 








Tue Two Creams the girls of the smart 
younger set are using 


care she gives it—a skin which has 
that lovely golden tint of the honey- 
colored blond. To accent her color- 
ing she follows the mode of all the 
smartest debutantes; cheeks that 
look untouched, only the tiniest 
dash of rouge—just enough not to 
look too pale—and the lips red, 
very red and sharply outlined. The 
result, a piquant charm of blended 
youth and sophistication that de- 
pends for success upon a flawless 
skin. That Miss Oelrichs has kept 
her skin so lovely is due to her en- 
thusiastic pursuit of the following 
method of daily care:— 

Every single day she cleanses her 
skin with Pond’s Cold Cream. Al- 





ways at night, and always, too, on returning from an outing, 
with light finger tips she pats it over the skin of her face, 
throat, arms and hands. She lets it stay on long enough for its 
pure oils to seep down into the pores in order to bring to the 
surface all the dust and dirt which clog them. She wipes off 
all the cream and dirt and repeats the process, finishing with 
a dash of cold water or a rub with a bit of ice. 


Over her newly cleansed skin, before she powders, she smooths 
Pona’s Vanishing Cream. Light as thistledown, it gives her 
skin a damask smoothness over which her powder goes beauti- 
fully and stays long. This thin veil of Vanishing Cream, 
moreover, guards her face from drying, chapping and burning 
from sun, cold and wind, and her hands from chapping. So 
she always uses it before going out. 

When you buy Pond’s Creams to give your own skin this 
perfect protection, this freshening and finish, ask for the big 
generous jar of the Cold Cream. Both Creams come in two 
smaller sizes of jars and in tubes. 


Mail this coupon and we will send you free tubes of 
Free Offe r these Two Creams and an attractive little folder tell- 


ing how to use them. 


The Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. C 
131 Hudson Street, New York City. 


Please send me your free tubes of Pond’s Two Creams. 


Name. sats pee 
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“,..and Jane, dear... Jack just raved 
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about my teeth.” 


“T just smiled my prettiest smile... and 
let him rave. I could have said ‘Of 
course I have beautiful teeth ... I’ve 
used Colgate’s all my life’. But I didn’t 
want Jack to think I was a living ad- 
vertisement for Colgate’s tooth paste.” 


* * * * *k 


Beautiful teeth glisten gloriously. They 
compel the admiration of all who see 
them. And there is health as well as 
beauty in gleaming teeth, for when they 
are scrupulously kept clean, germs and 
poisons of decay can’t lurk and breed 
around them. 


Remove Those Causes of Decay 


Save yourself the embarrassment so 
often caused by poor teeth. Fight the 
germs of tooth decay. 


Colgate’s will keep your teeth scrupu- 
lously clean. It reaches all the hard-to- 
get-at places between the teeth and 
around the edges of the gums, and so 
removes causes of tooth decay. It is the 
dependable tooth paste for you to use. 


Washes — Polishes — Protects 


The principal ingredients of Colgate’s 
are mild soap and fine chalk, the two 


things that dental authorities say a safe 
dental cream should contain. The com- 
bined action of these ingredients washes, 
polishes and protects the delicate enamel 
of your teeth. 


Use Colgate’s Regularly 
Just remember that beautiful, healthy 


. teeth are more a matter of good care 


than of good luck. Use Colgate’s after 
meals and at bedtime. It will keep your 
teeth clean and gloriously attractive. 


And you’ll like its taste...even children 
love to use it regularly. 


Priced right too! Large tube 25c. 
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It hardly seems possible to those who 
haven’t studied the question, that bad 
teeth can have such harmful effect 
upon a person’s health. 


But just ask your dentist or physician. 
Either one will give you the sane, 
simple reasons why decaying teeth 
may cause heart disease, rheumatism, 
and even shorten your very life itself. 


Nervousness is very often caused by 
unhealthy teeth. Walker J. Burns, 
D. D. S., writing in the American 
Magazine, says: 


“We Americans are peculiarly 
liable to ‘nerve trouble’; and this 
is one reason why we need to keep 
careful watch over our teeth.” 


Today it is recognized that tooth decay 
is a menace to the nation’s health. 
That is why preventive dentistry is 
sweeping the United States. 


In schools where preventive oral 
hygiene has been introduced, children 
have shown striking advance in health 
and mental vigor, and increased im- 
munity to disease. 


Conditions are improving but much 
must yet be done. Fight tooth decay 
before it starts. 


Give yourself a chance. 


Special Trial Tube Offer 


9 





) 


Here are chil- 
dren in Passaic, 
N. J., using Col- 
gate’s to fight 
tooth decay. Col- 
gate co-oper- 
ates with thou- 
sands of school 
officials and 
health authori- 
ties in teaching 
dental hygiene. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 680 
581 Fifth Ave., New York City 


I enclose two cents in stamps. Please send me « 
generous trial tube of Ribbon Dental Cream. 


Name 





Address 
In Canada, 72 St. Ambroise St., Montreal. 
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(Continued from Page 52) 


“You can see secrets?” 

“Yes, plainly, as one can see windows. 
But the rooms are hidden. I should like 
to see just one of the rooms.”’ 

“Which one?” 

“‘There’s a small window, not on the 
ground floor. I seem to see a light gleam- 
ing behind it. I should think on the door 
of the room behind the lighted window 
there must be the label ‘Now’.” 

He pressed her hand gently. She wished 
to get rid of his hand, and she wished not 
to lose the feeling of it. She looked down 
on it. ‘‘You’re a Russian, the type of 
Russian that was chased out of Russia 
during the revolution, the Corps des 
Pages, Russian Guard type of Russian,” 
she said slowly. “‘Aren’t you?” 

“Yes. I suppose I must acknowledge 
that I’m a child of the old régime.” 

“Tell me, have you any feeling against 
Israel?’’ 

“The Jews!” he said. And the softness 
had gone out of his voice. “They’ve 
ruined my country. Surely, but, of course, 
I know that in England you are free from 
our Russian prejudices. All Jews love 
England, I believe. One meets them in 
society over here. They reach the highest 
positions—but why are we talking about 
the Jews?” 

“‘There’s a Jew in the room you wanted 
to see, the room behind the lighted win- 
dow.” 

“A Jew?” She felt that he had an im- 
pulse to take his hand away from hers, and 
that he resisted it. ‘‘Are you one of the 
multitude that bows down to Israel’s 
power?”’ he said. 


E WAS looking at her closely, and she 
noticed a penetrating expression in 
his eyes. 

“But the world will rise up against it 
presently,”” he added, not waiting for an 
answer. Then he leaned toward her. 
““Who is this Jew?” 

“Why are you interested in him?”’ Imo- 
gen asked not lightly, but with a deep 
curiosity which she scarcely tried to con- 
ceal. 

“But-am p27” 

She didn’t answer. 

“Tf I am, it is something in you that 
has made me interested.”’ 

Imogen sat up on the sofa. “It isn’t 
very complimentary to me,” she said in a 
would-be light tone, “this extraordinary 
interest you are showing—not in me.” 

“You lure me toward your secrets, and 
then you attack me for showing interest 
in them. I am interested in them because 
I am interested in you.” He stared at 
her, and suddenly he took away his hand 
and got up. ‘‘It’s odd,” he said abruptly. 
“But I can’t understand you. Or is it 
somebody in you I can’t understand?” 
He stood looking down at her. 

“Someone else? How could it be some- 
one else?” 

“That Russian you spoke of, whose 
silences are so interesting. What type of 
man is he?” 

“‘But why should you care to know?” 

He moved his shoulders. ‘“He’s the 
Jew, isn’t he?”’ 

“ec Yes.’’ 

“A Russian Jew. Are you in love witha 
Russian Jew?” 


MOGEN felt that she reddened. “If I 

were, what has that to do with you?”’ 

“You surely aren’t angry at my asking 
the question. Why shouldn’t I ask, and 
why shouldn’t you tell me?” 

“Well, I’m not in love with a Jew. 
Haven’t you heard about me—what I am 
going to do?”’ 

“No. Are you going to do something 
remarkable, something interesting?” 

“‘In a very short time I am going to be 
married to a man who can’t sit up, who is 
always lying down, who will never be able 
to do anything active again.” 

“A poor fellow crippled in the war?”’ 

“Not even that. His condition was 
caused by an accident in the hunting 
field.” 


**And you are going to marry him?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then I suppose you are very fond of 
him?” 

“Y@S.. 

After a pause, Berazov said: “Has he 
anything to do with this Russian Jew?”’ 

“Yes. But why should you think so?”’ 

“‘T don’t know. I just felt that he had.”’ 

““They’re together now. I left them to- 
gether on the Riviera when I started for 
Paris.” 


HERE was something in the tone of 

her voice as she said that which evi- 
dently caught and fixed Berazov’s atten- 
tion. He moved and sat down again by 
the fire. ‘‘D’you know that there’s some- 
thing very strange about you?” he said. 
“T felt it at once when you came into 
that room in Park Street. Of course, I had 
heard about you. And to tell the truth, 
what I had heard hadn’t given me the 
least desire to meet you. But you were 
quite different from what I had expected. 
The top part was rather like that I’d 
heard—yes. But underneath I felt that 
you were quite different. Your face wasn’t 
painted, and I knew almost at once that 
you were more genuine, more real, than 
the other women there. I felt, too, that 
you’d been through some vital experience. 
That’s why I wanted so much to know 
you, really to know you. And, besides, 
you weren’t happy.” 

““You seem very sure of yourself, very 
sure that your intuitions are bound to be 
right,” she said, with a touch of defiance. 

““Yes, I’m quite sure about that,” he 
said simply. 

‘* Anything else?’”’ 

“You allow me? Well, then—this: 
Don’t do anything that your temperament 
and character don’t prompt you to do, out 
of pity or altruism—anything of that 
kind.”’ 

“TI really can’t conceive why you are 
talking to me like this.” 

‘‘Somehow I feel you are in the toils.”’ 

Imogen now felt definitely that she had 
had to meet Berazov, that she had come 
to London ignorantly in order that she 
might meet him, that it was he whom 





Fate or Chance had selected to provide 
the acid test she had thought about so 
often of late. 

‘“‘In the toils!” she said, smiling satir- 
ically or trying so to smile. 

“I suppose it’s a man. And I’m nearly 
sure he’s been trying to twist you out of 
your natural shape.” 

“‘T don’t think you can possibly know 
what my natural shape is.” 

He only smiled at this remark. “To 
be in the toils must be abominable. Then 
why not break out of them?” 

“In order to be taken by others?” 

“Is that inevitable?” 

“I don’t know. But I think it’s quite 
possible to be safer, and even perhaps hap- 
pier, in what you choose to call the toils, 
certain toils, than in what I suppose you 
would call freedom. I imagine that many 
people, caught in the toils of a religion 
which prohibits many things to them are 
happier than many others who have no 
religion at all.” 

“* Are you in the toils of a religion?” 


““An incentive to—to goodness’”’—she 
looked and felt half ashamed as she said 
the last word—‘“‘needn’t be a religion.” 

“Has God got hold of you?” he said 
with sudden brutality. 

Imogen took her hand brusquely away 
from his. ‘Don’t speak to me like that!”’ 
she exclaimed. “I won’t have it. And— 
and if God had got hold of me, I should be 
more than thankful. How dare you speak 
with contempt of such a happening as 
that?” 

“‘T’m sorry,” he said. ‘‘Tell me some- 
thing more about the two men you have 
left together on the Riviera, your crippled 
lover and this mysterious Jew.” 

A clock struck in the room. “It’s get- 
ting awfully late,” Imogen said. ‘‘We 
mustn’t sit up all night here.” 

““Why shouldn’t we if we wish to? What 
does it matter if we do?” 

“But I don’t wish to.” 

“‘Has the convention of bedtime got 
hold of you? Let me tell you something. 
I know by the look in your eyes that if 
you go to bed now, sending me away like 
a naughty Russian boy—though I’m 
thirty-six—you won’t sleep. You'll lie 
awake. You'll toss from side to side. 
You'll count the hours. You'll be torn by 
regrets. You'll want to get up, to go out, 
to do something wild and impossible. 
That’s my diagnosis.” 


zh iy YOU want to stay here till break- 
fast time tomorrow?”’ 

“Or today. I shouldn’t mind. In fact, 
I should like to. And—my diagnosis. 
Wasn’t it absolutely correct?’’ 

Imogen looked down. 

“Wasn't it?” 

“*Perhaps it was.” 

“*There are few things so abominable as 
lying in bed pretending it’s sleeping time 
when your whole brain and nature are in 
activity, when ss 

“Don’t! Don’t! Don’t!” she said with 
exasperation. 

““It’s such sheer waste of time, and all 
really live people rebel against waste of 
time because all really live people feel how 
short their time is.” 

“‘T can’t sit up with you all night.” 

“*Does the Jew drive you to bed?”’ said 
Berazov. 

Imogen got up from the sofa swiftly. 
“Do you think women of our time, mod- 
ern women as they’re called, are slaves?” 
she said gravely, even with a deep and 
searching seriousness. 

“Why do you think that?” 

“You spoke of my being in the toils, of 
the Jew driving me to bed. What Ido I do 
of my free will. But I’ve noticed that if 
one does something which another doesn’t 
wish one to do, that other usually implies 
that one is acting under compulsion. I 
suppose that’s a way of trying to savea 
situation. Isn’t that it?” 





“ HO knows? I don’t. And I don’t 
care either. Perhaps you are the 
exception among women—all tyrant. If it 
is so, you have the power to make a slave 
of me.” 
“IT may not want to do that even if I 
have the power.” 


*“Then you aren’t woman at all. Is your © 


maid still up?”’ 

sé No.’’ 

“‘She was up when we came in.” 

“e Yes.”’ 

““Why did you send her to bed?” 

“*Because I know how Russians talk 
when once they begin and I have some 
consideration for servants. Now you 
really must go.” 

Berazov looked hard at her. She did 
not turn away her eyes from his. He knew 
that this girl longed to give way to him 
with part of her. He thought it possible 
that, even now, he could persuade her to 
give way. And yet there was something 
which stood between her and him, and 
which caused him to hesitate. As he 
looked at her eyes, he knew that he at- 


tracted her tremendously. But some- 
thing told him to wait. 
(Continued on Page 57) 
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Waldorf Salad with StEERO mayonnaise 


c Add the 
flavor 


of beef, say famous chefs, 


and a great many dishes 
will beimproved 


By Mrs. Jane. Starr GRAntT 


AMOUS chefs are considered artists. 

They have a knack of making a 
commonplace dish really delicious. Their 
soups have a certain delightful tang— 
their salad dressings a uniquely tempting 
taste. That is why they have become 
famous. 

Such chefs claim that beef flavoring is 
the secret in preparing many dishes. It 
adds zest that makes them more appe- 
tizing. Not long ago only chefs used this 
beef flavoring. Today everyone can have 
it, and without the trouble of making 
soup stock. 

STEERO flavoring and bouillon cubes, 
combining the flavor of beef, vegetables 
and spices, carefully blended, give a de- 
lightfully appetizing piquancy that tickles 
the most fastidious palates. All you have to 
do is drop a cube into a cup, pour on boiling 
water, let it cool, and delicious beef flavor- 
ing is ready to improve a soup, salad 
dressing, vegetable, meat or egg dish. 

I want you to know how the flavor of 
STEERO bouillon cubes improyes dozens 
of dishes. Just mail the coupon below. I 
will send you a sample package free. Or 
if you prefer to try them when cooking 
your next meal, ask your grocer to send 
you a box of SrEERO bouillon and flavor- 
ing cubes. 

“d WALDORF SALAD yy 


Mix equal quantities of finely cut 
apples and celery, and moisten with 
mayonnaise dressing to which has 
been added one STEERO bouillon and 
flavoring cube dissolved in small quan- 
tity of olive oil or lemon juice. Garnish 
with curled celery and canned pimien- 
tos cut in strips or fancy shapes. An 
attractive way of serving this salad 
is to remove tops from red or green 
apples, scoop out inside pulp, leaving 
just enough adhering to skin to keep 


% apples in shape. Refill shells thus made 











with the salad, replace tops, and serve 
on lettuce leaves. a 











Your grocer, 
druggist, or del- 
icatessen can 
supply you in 
tins of 12, 50 
or 100 cubes, 





“Mrs. Jane Starr Grant 
American Kitchen Products Co., 
Dept. 1-FC, 281 Water St., New York City 4 


O Send me the free sample package of two STEERO 6 
bouillon and flavoring cubes. 


{ 
O Sixty-four-page Cook Book (enclosed 10c.) ‘ 
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eMore than 200000 men 
and women took this easy step 
toward health last 


By Carrie Blanchard 
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aml let me tell you how I happé be talk- 
ing to you. q 

For twenty years I have been a food%demon- 
strator. My work was to prepare and serve Postum 
to visitors at Battle Creek, and to travel around 
the country doing the same thing at Expositions 
and Food Fairs. 


I met lots of people—about 25,000 a year. Men, 
women, and children. Notables and common folks. 
I served Postum to them. They liked it. ‘Mrs. 
Blanchard, that’s the best drink I ever tasted.” 
Thousands have told me that. 


That set us thinking. If people became so in- 
terested in Postum when I told them about it face 
to face, why shouldn’t I reach an even larger num- 
ber through the newspapers and magazines? 


That is how I happen to be talking to you now. 


All of us have heard something about the harm- 
fulness of caffein—how the use of it tends toward 
nervousness and sleeplessness—how it acts on the 
heart—how it borrows energy from the body’s re- 
serve. I think we often know such things without 
applying them to ourselves. 


I wanted everyone to find out the effects of 










“T received bales and bales of coupons. 
They came by the hundreds in every mail.” 


* . e 
caffein on themselves. So I originated the thirty- 
day test, and told people about it as I am telling 
you. I received bales and bales of coupons from 
those starting the test. They came by ‘the hundreds 
in every mail. 


Last year over 200,000 men and women made 
the thirty-day test. 


They made Postum their mealtime drink for 
thirty days. I told them how to prepare it. They 
learned how delicious it is prepared my way— 
how fully it satisfies the natural desire for a 
hot drink. 


At the end of thirty days, they measured their 
own physical gains—how much better they felt, 
how much better they looked. And four out of five 
decided never to go back to caffein. 


I know how many made this decision, for I 
checked up the results among thousands. 


It seems to me, with all these advantages on its 
side, that you must want to make the thirty-day 
test of Postum, too. I know you would, if I could 
serve you a cup right now! I’m sorry I can’t do 
that. But I cam make you an offer that I hope 
you'll accept this minute, before you forget! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


Let me send you one week’s supply of Postum, free, to start 
you on the thirty-day test. I will include my personal directions 
for preparing it in the most delicious way, both with boiling 
water, for yourself, and with hot milk, for children. 


I want you to carry through for the full thirty days. You 
can’t expect to throw off the effects of a life-long habit in a 
shorter time, but in thirty days you can see results. 


If you would prefer to begin the test today, you'll find 
Postum at your grocer’s. It costs much less than most other 
hot drinks—only one-half cent a cup. 


For one week’s free supply, send me your name and address, 
and indicate on the coupon whether you prefer Instant Postum 


\ (prepared instantly in the cup, with boiling water or hot milk), 


‘or Postum Cereal, the kind you boil. 
-% © 1926, P. C. Co. 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








— 


a _P.—L. H. J., 3°26 
Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 

I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, 
without cost or obligation, one week’s supply o 











Iweranr PosTum .. «22006 O Check 
(prepared instantly in the cup) which you 
Poston CESeat. «6366 es ae prefer 
(prepared by boiling) | 
MMOB S.ossciscscinesenakin 
a a H 
City... State | 








Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran 
Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to pre- 


pare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but shou!d be boiled 20 minutes. 











j 
In Canada, address CanapIAN Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. \ : 
45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ont. Li 
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(Continued from Page 55) 


“Good night,” she said. “‘ You can take 
yourself down in the lift, can’t you, and 
let yourself out?’’ She had gone to the 
door and now she opened it. 

As he joined her by it, he said: ‘Why 
are we doing this? What is the reason? 
I know there isa reason. But what is it?”’ 

She didn’t answer, and he took hold of 
her by the shoulders and began to kiss her. 
She let him kiss her, and yet, while he was 
doing it, he knew that that was all he 
would do, all she would let him do that 
night. And when he stopped and let her 
go, she went to the lift door and opened it 
and again said good night. 

He got into the lift, touched the button, 
glided down to the hall, and let himself 
out into the freshness of the dying night. 


XXIV 


HEN Berazov had gone down in the 

lift, Imogen waited by the door of 
the lift shaft, listening for the sound of a 
heavy door being shut in the hall below. 
But it chanced that Berazov let himself 
out very quietly and she heard nothing, 
and, hearing nothing, she presently won- 
dered whether he had left the house. Di- 
rectly he had gone, she had wanted to call 
him back, to keep him with her. Perhaps 
he guessed that, and meant to come back. 
But there was no sound below. Never- 
theless, she pressed the button, brought 
the lift up, got into it, and descended to 
the hall. 

The lights were out. Nobody was there. 
It was evident that Berazov had gone. 
When she was certain of that, she went 
back to her sitting room and shut herself 
in there. Berazov’s diagnosis! He had 
understood one side of her horribly well, 
and that side had been uppermost during 
his long visit. And even now she was 
wishing that he hadn’t gone. 

A clock presently struck four. She 
sprang up from the sofa. Before she went 
to bed she took a nearly cold bath. Then 
she lay down, and presently slept. 

In the morning, the peculiar nightmare 
feeling which had frightened her was di- 
minished. She met Berazov again, and 
again the ache was in her. He fascinated 
her, and yet she was inclined at moments 
almost to hate him. He did not try to de- 
ceive her into believing that he loved her. 
He was too clever, and assumed that she 
was too clever, for that. There was a 
sort of crude sincerity in even his subtlety, 
which won upon her. 


LWAYS, in the midst of this part of her 
life experience she held to her decision 
about Hugo. She was very fond of Hugo. 
She was full of a tenderness of pity for him. 
She knew, or believed she knew, that she 
was going to marry him. This time was 
an interlude between her former careless- 
ness of a highly successful and pretty girl 
and her future self-sacrifice as a strangely 
married woman. But presently she re- 
ceived a letter from Hugo which changed 
her outlook, took him out of the shadows. 


Dearest Geney: Glad you got safely to old 
London. I hope you’re enjoying yourself 
among your pals. But that goes without 
saying. You couldn’t have a bad time in 
London as long as you’ve got your health, 
aud, thank goodness, there’s not much the 
matter with that. Life goes on as usual here. 
It’s hot, but I like the heat. Your mother’s 
beginning to complain of it, and I don’t 
think she'll stick it much longer. Your father 
dvesn’t seem to mind it, and takes his walks 
as usual. Milligan bathes twice a day. I 
must say for him he can swim, though I could 
do as well in the old days. But all those 
things—of the body I mean—came easy to 
me. Not so the mind! I see a bit clearer 
now, though I dare say my ig be still none 
too good. And, my heaven, Geney, what a 
lot there is to see in this old world of ours! 
Mr. Kharkoff comes over every day. 


“Why Mister?” Imogen asked herself 
here. It wasn’t Hugo’s way to give such 
polite prefixes to men whom he knew, or 
even to men whom he didn’t know. 


I see a good bit of him, for, now it’s so hot, 
he doesn’t take such long walks as he used 
to when you were here. I find him wonder- 
ful company. Milligan says he would be a 


godsend in any hospital, and that he’s got 
about five times the amount of animal 
magnetism in him that the average man has. 
I don’t know anything about animal, or any 
other, magnetism, but Mr. Kharkoff —— 


“Again Mister!” thought Imogen, with 
growing surprise. - 
though not a sportsman, and though a 
Jew, is a very good fellow, and has been more 
than kind to me and I should be a cad not to 
frankly acknowledge it, as I do now. There 
are things it’s difficult to talk about and, as 
I’ve always been down on Jews—to tell the 
truth, I still can’t abide ’em in the lump—I 
feel I ought to put it right now, and say that 
I owe a lot. to Mr. Kharkoff. And, being a 
cripple, I’ve learnt to respect a Jew. I be- 
lieve he’ll stay on till the villa shuts and I go 
with the rest. Then I understand he’s going 
back to Switzerland; first to Geneva, and 
then to a place up in the mountains called 
Sils-Maria. By what he says, it must be a 
good place and pretty high up above most 
things. Not a bad place to be in, that, I ex- 
pect. Well, I must stop this screed. I doubt 
your getting to the end of it. In old London 
one hardly has time to turn round or look at 
one’s letters. Here it’s different and I was 
glad to get yours. London! By Jove, it 
seems a long way off and I’ve a fancy it’ll 
always seem a long way off to me—the Lon- 
don I used to know. God bless you, Geney. 
Love from Your old pal, 

HuGo. 


boy Mosse things in this letter gave 
Imogen cause for thought. And there 
were things left out, which, womanlike, she 
missed and wondered about. No longing 
was expressed for her. Then there was no 
allusion to their eventual marriage, and no 
hint was given of where Hugo meant to go 
when the villa was shut up. She read again 
the passage about Peter Kharkoff’s even- 
tual destination, and she became convinced 
that Hugo’s desire was to go with him to 
Sils-Maria. She looked again at. the end: 
“God bless you’’—a familiar expression 
enough, but Hugo had never before used 
it to her in a letter. 

For a long time she could not put Hugo’s 
letter away. When at last she did so, she 
sat down and wrote an answer to it. In 
that answer she assumed, as a matter of 
course, that, when Hugo left Sainte Max- 
ime, he would come at once to London to 
her. She could not resist putting into her 
letter an allusion to Sils-Maria: 

You write as if Sils-Maria were some ro- 
mantic place quite out of the world. But, 
my dear, it’s close to St. Moritz. I’ve been 
over there several times with cheery crowds. 
Surely you’ve been there with me in the old 
days? It may be “pretty high up above most 
things,” but it isn’t above all the fun of 
the fair, as we know it in the good old rowdy 
Engadine. What iarks I’ve had there! Your 
mention of Sils-Maria brings them all back! 





Her mouth was hard as she wrote those 
words. As she put her letter into an enve- 
lope, she thought: ‘‘If Hugo does go with 
Peter Kharkoff to Sils-Maria instead of 
coming to London and me, I’ve done with 
it. I’ve done with the whole thing. After 
all I’ve been through, I won’t bear to be 
treated like that.” 

When she had sent off the letter, she 
felt bitter and restless and also—a very 
rare sensation with her—horribly alone, 
even abandoned. It seemed as if all about 
her things hitherto thought absolutely 
stable were crumbling. 

Her letter to Hugo had gone. A process 
of time must elapse before she knew what 
effect it would have upon him. He might 
go to Sils-Maria. If he did that, what was 
she going to do? 

“If he does that, I shall consider myself 
free,”’ she said to herself. ‘‘I shall take it 
as a definite indication that he doesn’t 
need me, doesn’t even want me any more.” 

And then? 

But she could no longer imagine her life 
without Hugo, unwanted, unneeded by 
him. Still less could she imagine it with- 
out Peter Kharkoff. There was a worse 
thing for a woman than being tied to a 
crippled man who loved her and depended 
wholly upon her. There was the tragedy 
of being unwanted, of being out in the 
open in freedom, alone. 


XXV 


ERAZOV had become deeply inter- 
ested in Imogen. He had a conviction 
which he could not get rid of, that a Jew, 
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You can’t say it too often. 
You can’t absorb its mean- 


ing too thoroughly. 


Lifebuoy protects. Anti- 
septic cleanness keeps your 
youngsters well—safe from 
the every-day dangers of 
every-day dirt. 
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that brings the wrinkles 
around your eyes. Child- 
hood epidemics lose their 
terrors—colds are less fre- 
quent—infection finds no 
lodging place in little cuts 
and scratches. You'll feel 
younger—more carefree— 
when Lifebuoy is on duty. 

And you'll learn quickly, 
for yourself, to love this big 
orange-redcake. Bathe with 
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a Russian Jew, was standing in the way 
between him and this girl, whom he cer- 
tainly fascinated, who had encouraged 
him, but who was, he believed, mysteri- 
ously held back from him by some outside 
influence. 

After that night of conversation with 
her in the silent house in Lowndes Square, 
Berazov, who knew many of Imogen’s in- 
timates, made discreet inquiries about her 
in likely quarters. He heard a good deal 
about Hugo Dennistone. He heard nothing 
at all about any Russian Jew. The im- 
pression he gathered was that Hugo had 
always been Imogen’s special man, and 
that she meant to stick to him and would 
undoubtedly marry him. Nobody 
seemed to be aware that there 
was any Jewish visitor in the 
villa at Sainte Maxime. 

Since that night of frus- 
tration Berazov had seen 
much more of Imogen, 
and yet he was not 
really, in his opinion, 
more intimate with her. 
She had not asked him 
again to herroom. They 
had never again spoken of 
the Jew. 

Berazov began to hate 
him, and in his hatred of him 
seemed actually to know him. One 
afternoon, late, he was sitting in the 
drawing-room of his flat in Knightsbridge 
thinking about the Jew. And, as he often 
did when giving himself up more or less to 
his imagination, he had shut his eyes. With 
his eyes shut, he was leaning back in a deep 
armchair and smoking a small pipe filled 
with a brand of very fragrant tobacco, 
which sometimes, so he fancied, had the 
power to give him dreams. 

Presently, while indulging in this quiet 
orgy of the imagination, Berazov felt, but 
always vaguely, as if he were in some sort 
of communication with Imogen, whom he 
knew he was going to meet at a certain 
house that evening. And, instead of ask- 
ing the Jews one by one “‘Is it you?” he 
seemed to be asking her, “‘Is it he?”’ 


ND then a strange thing happened. 
For there rose up suddenly before Be- 
razov’s closed eyes the most famous Jew in 
the history of the world, a Figure hanging 
onaCross. And he seemed to feel, rather 
than to hear, a voice saying: ‘‘They call 
Him the King of the Jews.” And he re- 
membered his own words to Imogen: 
“‘Has God got hold of you?”’ And he 
shuddered and opened his eyes. 

He got up and went to one of the win- 
dows. There he stood for a long time, 
watching the motors whirling by along 
the broad road, the people strolling on the 
path railed off beneath the trees. 

Berazov had been brought up to be- 
lieve in the Russian Orthodox Church and 
had not bothered about looking to the 
Beyond. He had sunk up to his throat in 
the mess of life and, once there, had sim- 
ply tried first to endure there, and then, 
eventually, not to mind being there. 

But now, standing by the window, he 
did feel the mess like intolerable mud 
closely embracing him. And a deep melan- 
choly took possession of him. For Berazov 
felt convinced, mystically convinced, that, 
when he had said to Imogen “Has God 
got hold of you?”’ he had actually struck 
hard upon the truth. The invisible foe 
who sometimes fights by the side of a 
woman, less often, it seems, by the side of 
a man, was at war against him. But he 
resolved that he would shake off the ob- 
session of the Jew. 


INCE Imogen’s meeting with Berazov 

and obvious interest in him, it had 
been the understood thing that Imogen 
and he must always be asked everywhere 
together. So she and Berazov met every- 
where. They met on the night after his 
reverie over Israel at a small musical 
party given by Silvia Moray at her mi- 
nute, but astonishing house in Regent’s 
Park, called by all her friends “‘ The Dolls’ 
House.” The garden was illuminated. 
There was music. 






ae. 


When Berazov arrived, Silvia Moray 
told him at once to look for Imogen in the 
garden. ‘‘I saw her among the rhododen- 
drons searching for you. Do go and com- 
fort her.”’ 

“‘Comfort her! What’s the matter?’’ 

“T don’t know. But I thought she was 
laughing like someone who’s had bad 
news.” 

Berazov left her and went out through 
one of the open windows of the little 
Chinese drawing-room into the garden. 
The night was warm, and there was a 
moon. Following his hostess’ clue, Berazov 
made his way toward the rhododendrons, 
which grew in large clumps beyond the 

lawn and served as a screen to the 

tennis courts. The crowd in 

the garden was thinning out 

Berazov could not only 
see but discern. 

And now he saw a black 

coat and a high black 

silk waistcoat, a round 
collar, a red face, white 
hair, and, beside all this, 

= a tall girl in a frock of 
Vane ] old lace, who seemed al- 
- ff most to tower above her 
fi strangely chosen com- 

pee Ma panion. And they were near 
totherhododendrons. He went 

slowly toward them. As he drew 

near, Imogen, who seemed to be talking 
earnestly to Canon Barrimore, probably 
felt his nearness, for she suddenly turned 
her head; saw him, and, as he believed, 
broke off the conversation, leaving the 
canon more or less in the air as Berazov 
came up and held out his hand to Imogen. 








HEN he did this, and met her eyes 

in the mingled light of the moon and 
Mrs. Moray’s cleverly arranged lanterns, 
he knew at once that something had hap- 
pened. 

““She’s had a blow of some kind,” 
Berazov said to himself. And instantly, 
although he hadn’t the faintest idea what 
the nature of the blow was, he had the 
feeling that this blow might have created 
his opportunity. 

Imogen introduced him, of course, to 
Canon Barrimore, with the explanation: 
‘‘Count Berazov is the Russian friend I 
was telling you about, who has been out 
in the Argentine.’”’ Then she added to 
Berazov: ‘‘Canon Barrimore goes into 
residence this week at Drearney, where I 
have an aunt living. D’you know Drear- 
ney Cathedral?” 

“No,” said Berazov, “‘but of course I 
know it’s one of the finest cathedrals in 
England.” 

“‘T hope you’ll come down and see it,” 
said Canon Barrimore in his powerful 
voice. ‘‘I should be delighted to give you 
lunch and show you over it.”’ 

He engaged Berazov, evidently with 
purpose, in a discussion on Russian writers 
and the Russian situation. 

‘When are you coming down to Drear- 
ney again, my dear Imogen?”’ the canon 
said presently. ‘‘We have not seen you 
there since—let me see—wasn’t it in No- 
vember last?” 


“‘N\7ES. It was in November.” Some- 
thing in her tone, as she made this 
commonplace reply, gripped Berazov’s 
attention. “‘ You preached on salvation,” 
she added. “And on the absurdity of 
mankind crying out for new Saviours.”’ 

Canon Barrimore suddenly looked con- 
fused, almost ashamed. ‘‘Did I? Yes, I 
remember; I did.” 

*‘A very fine sermon!” said Imogen. 
She paused, seemed to hesitate; then 
added: ‘‘ With a postscript.” 

“Ha!” The canon looked more con- 
fused, almost guilty. ‘‘There are mo- 
ments,” he said, ‘‘when one’s confidence 
in one’s own arguments is shaken as if a 
breath of—ha! what shall I call it?— 
skepticism, subtle skepticism, had crept 
upon one from some unknown mind, with 
which one is in mysterious contact, with- 
out being really aware of it. Many public 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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Body by Fisher. Three words that stand for the ultimate in fine 
and lasting body construction, in purity of design, in beauty 
and service of all interior trimmings. The simple phrase Body 
by Fisher carries a world of meaning in motor car satisfaction 
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speakers, many preachers, would probably 
know what I mean.” 

“And this occurred on that occasion?”’ 
asked Berazov, looking at Imogen. 

“Yes, I—ha!—believe it did,’”’ said the 
canon. “I even think I know whose was 
the mind that affected mine.” 

Imogen looked startled and tensely in- 
quiring. ‘‘And whose mind was it?”’ said 
Imogen. 

Canon Barrimore shifted his right foot. 
“You wouldn’t know,” he said. “But I 
have some reason to suppose it may have 
been the mind of a man called Peter 
Kharkoff. A Russian, by the way, count, 
but not at all of your caste, if I may use 
the word—a Russian Jew, in fact.” 

“Yes?” said Berazov. 

He was concentrated on Imogen now. 
She stood quite still on the grass, looking 
at the canon with deep attention. ‘‘Do 
you know Mr. Kharkoff?”’ she said. 

“No. I have never met him. Do you 
know him?” said Canon Barrimore, evi- 
dently surprised. 

“Yes. He has been staying at Sainte 
Maxime close to us this spring. He has 
often been over to see us. My father is 
very interested in him. He is still there. 
Hugo Dennistone—he’s staying at the 
villa ——” 

“T know that,” said the canon. 


““T_JUGO has taken a great fancy to him, 

and is seeing a lot of him. But do you 
really believe that Mr. Kharkoff’s mind 
influenced yours that night in the cathe- 
dral?”’ she said. 

“T don’t know. It’s impossible for me 
to know. But, from something that 
Hendy—he’s our organist at the cathe- 
dral, count, a very clever man—said to me 
about Mr. Kharkoff’s great mental power, 
I think it’s just possible.” 

He was evidently going to say some- 
thing more, when Imogen broke in with 
“Mr. Hendy’s quite an original, isn’t he?”’ 

““Yes. He’s sometimes almost embar- 
rassingly unlike the rest of us. I believe 
he’s going to spend his holiday this year 
in Switzerland, either with or near to Mr. 
Kharkoff.” 

‘‘He, too!’’ exclaimed Imogen. 

“Too!” said the canon. “I don’t quite 
understand.” 

But she volunteered no explanation, 
and Berazov came to the rescue. 

‘‘Another worshiper!’’ he said, with 
what seemed to Imogen a bitterness of 
sarcasm greater than he intended to show. 

Just then Silvia Moray came up to 
them slowly over the close-clipped grass. 
‘**Aren’t you hungry, canon, dear?” she 
said. She took the canon away without 
subtlety. That was her way. 

“Are you hungry?” said Berazov when 
they were alone. 

‘‘No. I’ve been dining out at Claridge’s. 
We only finished about an hour ago.” 

“Let us find some seats. What is be- 
hind the rhododendrons?”’ 

“Tennis courts and vegetables.” 


HEY went by a narrow path to the 

back of the shrubs, and came upon 
some benches’ facing two grass courts. 
Imogen sat down on a bench, and Berazov 
sat beside her. 

“Do you know,” he said, “that several 
times lately I’ve been tempted to spend 
two or three nights out of London—at 
Sainte Maxime? A man has a natural in- 
clination to see what his enemy is like.”’ 

“*Do you think Hugo Dennistone is your 
enemy?” she said, with a touch of light 
sarcasm. 

“I was speaking of this Jew who seems 
to be about me ever since I have met you. 
I’m getting uneasy. Israel is at the bottom 
of every Russian horror. It’s as if Israel 
had now resolved to meet me at last per- 
sonally in the way, individual to individ- 
ual, man to man, and to have it out with 
me.” 

“But you are obsessed by this mania of 
persecution by Israel.” 

“Oh, no, I’m not. 


Your Jew is my 
enemy.” 


_. a 


She shook her head. ‘‘He is no man’s 
enemy. He might be the enemy of some- 
thing in you, but never of you.” 

Berazov looked at her for a long time in 
silence. At last he said: ‘““You speak kindly 
of him, and yet you’re angry with him. | 
feel that. He has made you angry and un- 
happy. He has dealt you a blow.” 

“How can you know such a thing as 
that?” 

“Anyhow, you’ve had a blow today.” 

She did not deny it. Instead of answer- 
ing him, she said: ‘‘Have you ever in- 
tended to make a sacrifice, and then 
realized that perhaps the possibility of 
your being able to make it was being taken 
from you?” 

“TI can’t remember that such a thing 
has ever happened to me.”’ 


si ITHOUT knowing it almost, a 

woman can get to love the pros- 
pect of sacrifice. And then it hurts not 
to be able to make it.” 

‘‘Have you been prevented from mak- 
ing some sacrifice?” 

“T’m not sure, but I think it may be so.” 

“And that’s why you are unhappy to- 
night?” 

“‘T feel awfully lonely,’’ she said. 

“‘That’s strange! This afternoon in my 
flat I felt horribly lonely too. And I was 
thinking over things. I was calling up 
Jews.”’ 

“Calling up Jews?” 

““Yes, before my shut eyes. It was be- 
cause of you that I sent out my summons. 
I said to myself: ‘What is her Jew like? 
What is his type?” Many Jews came.” 

She turned more toward him. Her eyes 
were fixed upon him, and looked pro- 
foundly interested. 

After what seemed to her a long silence, 
he said: ‘‘At the end, I saw the King of 
the Jews.”’ He spoke in a low voice. 

Imogen trembled. A trembling seemed 
to run all over her and to cease. 

“Is your Jew Christlike?”’ he asked. 

““There’s nothing conventionally Christ- 
like about him.” 

“‘T feel he’s my enemy. But I feel more 
than that; I feel he’s yours.” 

ee No. ” 


“ZOU say he could be the enemy of 

something in one, but never the 
enemy of one’s self. I don’t believe that. 
I feel he’s troubling you, hurting you.” 
He put one arm round her shoulder. ‘‘I 
feel he’s persecuting you in some mysteri- 
ous way. Forget him. You said you felt 
lonely tonight, as I did this afternoon. 
I felt horribly lonely, and then I thought 
of you. And I knew that no one could 
take away the feeling but you.”’ 

““What I could give you couldn’t take 
the feeling away.” 

“How can you know?” 

“‘Because I know just what I have to 
give you, what sort of thing, and how 
much.” 

‘Perhaps that is exactly what I want.” 

“No, it can’t be.” 

“‘How can you possibly know that?” 

‘Because I know there are universal 
truths, truths that cover us all. And you 
can’t be exempt from them.”’ 

“You are talking out of the mouth of 
the Jew,’ exclaimed Berazov. There was 
intense irritation in his look and manner. 
“I’ve never felt with any woman as I do 
with you. Why didn’t I know you before 
you met this man? You must have been 
different then.” 

“T was,” she said, looking down. She 
spoke in a voice that seemed dreamy with 
melancholy. At that moment she was 
looking back on the gay girl who had 
traveled down on a night of November to 
Drearney after a day’s hunting with Hugo. 

“And weren’t you happier, more nat- 
ural?” 

“TI believe I thought I was happy. | 
always seemed to be having what’s called 
agood time. But I didn’t know then what 
my nature really was.” 

“Do you know what your nature really 
is now?” 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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vfect health 


started with EAGLE BRAND 


TO LOOK at little Janell Law now, 
you would think that she had prob- 
ably never had a sick or unhappy 
moment in all her life—and would 
envy her fortunate parents. 

Yet this is what Mrs. Law actually 





JANELL Law 


3-year-old daughter of 
Mr. & Mrs. Barton Law, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


enough. Of course, we are both ardent 
boosters of Eagle Brand and think there is 
only one substitute for mother’s milk.”’ 
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If you cannot nurse your baby, or if he is 
not thriving on his present food, put him on 
Eagle Brand at once. 

This food has brought three generations 
of children safely through babyhood and 
helped them to grow to be sturdy youngsters. 
Thousands of vigorous men and women at- 
tribute their splendid health today to the 
right start Eagle Brand gave them in infancy. 

Eagle Brand is pure country milk—with 
all the properties for building bone and 
muscle—and rich in the three essential vita- 
mins, too. It is combined with sugar in a 
way that makes it exceptionally digestible. 
Often it will agree with babies when every- 
thing else fails. 

Eagle Brand is always absolutely uniform, 
safe and pure. Easy to buy anywhere—keeps 
perfectly—simple for mothers to prepare. 

If you would like further proof 
of the value of Eagle Brand for 
infant feeding, send for the new 
Borden booklet—What Other 
Mothers Say. It gives interesting 
experiences of other mothers with 
their babies—also directions and 


Writes: “This is Janell”, writes her feeding charts for babies up to 


father, 


“at the ripe old age 


“ The first six weeks of Janell’s life —ofeémonchs. Doo'tyourhink ~==twoO years. General information 
she radiates satisfaction with 


were a hectic time forusall. Shecried — ice‘dice of fagie Band” On the care of your baby is sup- 


continuously and lost weight instead 

of gaining. She was getting plenty of milk but 
apparently something was lacking. At the 
suggestion of a friend who had raised two 
children on Eagle Brand we decided to give it 
just a trial. The first bottle was convincing 
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plied in another book, Baby's 
Welfare, written for you by a physician, 
Check and mail the coupon below for your 
free copies. The Borden Company, 201 Bor- 
den Building, 350 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 








New York, N. Y. 


Say and Baby's Welfare. 


Baby Welfare Dept., Tue BorpEN CoMPANY 
201 Borden Building, 350 Madison Avenue 


Please send me my free copies of What Other Mothers 
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When you go to bed do your nerves stay up? 
Leaving you dragged out on the morrow—your 
mornings logy, your energy drained by afternoon ? 

Modern science has found a natural way (a 
way without drugs) to overcome this: to rest- 
ful sleep that quickly restores your tired mind 
and body. 

Morning finds you a new woman. You are 
fresh, clear-eyed, buoyant. Youth- 
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Nights 


and buoyant days 


can be yours 


A simple way to secure the sound sleep that 
keeps you young in looks and spirit 
See what 3 days will do 


There is quick restoration for your tired mind 
and body. Frayed nerves are soothed. Restful 
sleep comes. And as you sleep you are gather- 
ing strength and energy. 


Hospitals and doctors recommend it 


Ovaltine is a delightful pure food drink. It has 


been in use in Switzerland for 30 years and is 




























ful in looks and spirit. And you 
have the energy to carry you right 
through the day and the evening’s 
social activities. 

A 3-day test will show you. We 
urge you to make this test. It is 
well worth while. 


20,000 doctors 
Ovaltine. 
hospitals prescribe it 


Luxurious sleep that restores 


Taken at night, a cup of Ovaltine 
brings sound, restful sleep quickly and naturally. 
This is why: 

First—it combines in easily digested form, 
certain vitalizing and building-up food essentials 
in which your daily fare is lacking. One cup of 
Ovaltine has more real food value than 12 cups 
of beef extract. 

Seconp—Ovaltine has the power actually to 
digest ¢ to 5 times its weight in other foods which 
may be in your stomach. 

Thus, a few minutes after drinking, Ovaltine 
is turning itself and all other foods into rich, red 


blood. 
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Nerves and Body 


war ration for invalid soldiers. 


recommend 


backward children and the aged. 


Many take a cup of Ovaltine two or three 
times a day for its natural stimulation. It’s truly 


a “pick-up” drink. 
A 3-day test 











I took Ovaltine for sleeplessness and lack of am- 

bition during the day. After 1 had 
used the sample I had more 
rest at night. During the 











Ican truly say Ovaltine sure is 
the most wonderful thing I have 
ever taken for my nerves and 
sleeplessness. I am now taking 
my second box and my 
nerves are much better and I 
sleep lots better at night. Before 
I took Ovaltine I never knew 
what it was to sleep one hour 
through the long weary night, 
and when I got up in the morn- 
ing I could hardly walk around. 
Now I feel a different woman. 

Mrs. Eliza Southworth 

New Bedford, Mass. 
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ing. Send me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine. 
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day I had more ambi- 
tion and felt 100% 
better. (Signed) 
Merlin Schoeller 
Jefferson, Wisc. 
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now in universal use in England 
and its colonies. During the great 
war it was included as a standard 


A few years ago Ovaltine was in- 
troduced into this country. Today 
hundreds of hospitals use it. More 
than 20,000doctors recommend it, 
not only as a restorative but also 
for malnutrition, nerve-strain, 
convalescence, nursing mothers, 


Drug stores sell Ovaltine in 4 sizes for 
home use. Or drink it at the soda foun- 
tains. But to let you try it we will 
send a 3-day introductory package for 

10 cents to cover cost of pack- 
ing and mailing. Send in cou- 
pon with 10 cents in stamps. 
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‘Better than I did then, at any rate.” 

“‘T think you’ve allowed yourself to be 
put into a strait-waistcoat, and that you’re 
trying in vain to be happy init. But even 
a lunatic can’t be happy in a strait- 
waistcoat. And you’re very sane.”’ He 
added morosely: ‘‘Toosane! Ah, I would 
give a great deal to stir you into a little of 
the madness I have known in women.” 

“Don’t try to do that,” she said. 

He threw out his thin hands in a curi- 
ously foreign gesture of deprecation. 
HAT are you and I doing now?” 

she went on. ‘‘Where are we head- 
ing to? What does our association mean? 
How do we intend it to develop? What’s 
the good of it?” 

“To analyze an intimacy between a 
woman and a man is the surest way of 


' killing it.” 


“Are we intimate, you and I? That 
night, just when we were going into the 
house, I said to myself: ‘ All this is useless. 
Why am I doing it?’ That’s what I said.” 

“T have thought, especially since I have 
had to give up living in Russia, that, at 
moments, we Russians are the most sin- 
cere people on earth—al moments. But I 
think you are beating us tonight,” said 
Berazov, with a plaintiveness that was 
very nearly boyish. ‘‘Women I cla:m to 
know. And men I believe I know. Buta 
man confronting me in a woman, a Jew 
man in a non-Jewish woman—no, that’s 
too much.”” He had drawn a little away 
from Imogen, as if involuntarily—not ex- 
actly as if she repelled him, but as if he 
were chilled slightly by the strange turn 
she had given to the conversation. ‘‘I 
told you I felt horribly lonely,’”’ he added. 
“But I would far rather be lonely than 
have intercourse with someone I can’t see, 
and whom, probably, I never shall see. I 
wanted you. I want you still. But I want 
you without him—that man. I should 
hate him if I knew him. And I reject 
him absolutely in you.” 


“‘N7OU wouldn’t hate him. And you 

can’t reject him. I have wished to. 
I’ve meant to. Since I’ve been back in 
London, I’ve tried to. But I haven’t suc- 
ceeded.” 

“Then you acknowledge I was right 
when I said you were in the toils?”’ 

““Yes.’’ She said the little word gravely, 
with a deep significance and gravity. 

“And does that mean giving up all the 
pleasures of life?” 

“No. But there are things one can’t do 
any more.”’ He was looking at her now 
with an ugly interest, 
which she recognized 


“Why are you going to marry this crippled 


man?” he murmured. 

“But perhaps I’m not.” 

“But I thought ——’”’ 

“So did I. But today I had a letter 
from Sainte Maxime. When he left there, 
he was to come to England and we were 
to be married. Well, he wants to go to 
Switzerland instead.”’ 

“With the Jew?” Berazov said sharply. 

“eé Yes.”’ 

At this moment the silence, in which 
they had both been forgetting that they 
were at Silvia Moray’s party, was broken 
by the sound of voices. 

Imogen got up and glided softly away 
to the left. 

Berazov followed her, quietly as a cat. 
“Tf you’re really free,” he said, catching 
at her hand, ‘‘won’t you 4 

“Flush! Don’t say anything more. If 
you have rejected Him, you have rejected 


— XXVI 


T THE end of that week Imogen went 
down to Drearney to stay with her 
aunt at Ewenden House.. Berazov had 
tried to persuade her to accept an invita- 
tion to a house party in Kent in which he 
was included. But she had gently and ob- 
stinately refused. 

When she drove up to Ewenden House 
in the dust of a hot summer afternoon, she 
felt curiously detached and apart from the 
ordinary in life. 

Miss Creswell met her in the hall, 
scented with sweet peas, gave her an in- 
quiring look, and welcomed her warmly. 

“When are Minnie and your father 
coming back? Minnie writes that the 
heat at Sainte Maxime’s terrible. And yet 
they stay on there.” 

“‘T had a telegram just before I left Lon- 
don.. They arrive on Tuesday.” 

“On Tuesaay!”” She paused. ‘And 
Hugo Dennistone—is he coming with 
them?” 

““They say nothing about it in the tele- 
gram.” 

“But hasn’t he ——’”’ 

“T’ll tell you about it while I’m here. 
What’s the time, Towser?”’ 

“Just after half-past three.”’ 

“What time’s the Cathedral service?” 

“At four.” 

“‘Let’s go to it.” 

“Of course, dear, if you would like to.” 





HE short walk tothe Cathedral through 

the town emphasized for Imogen her 
feeling of detachment. They turned into 
Cathedral Lane, which was full of the 
sound of bells. And then they went into 
the nave, and Imogen was kneeling down, 
with her eyes against 
her hands. 





for what it was. “And 
things one has never 
done, but which one 
has been tempted to 
do—one can’t do 
them either.” She 
laid her hand gently 
on his arm. “Bera- 
zov, I don’t know ex- 
actly what you have 
thought about me. 
You are Russian and 
I’m English, and I 
think perhaps some 
of us English girls of 
now are deceptive be- 
cause of our new and 
to some people, many 
people perhaps, dis- 
gusting frankness. I 
can’t answer for other girls, even of my 
own set. But—I’m not, up till now. 
D’you understand?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“When I met you I was miserable 
and angry. I had a longing to run wild. 
I wanted to run wild with you. But I 
couldn’t.” 

He looked down at the long, unself- 
conscious hand lying on the sleeve of his 
evening coat. And suddenly he feit that 
he wanted this girl with something much 
more subtle, much more mysterious, much 
more beautiful even than ever before. 











She heard the far- 
off beat of the travel- 
ing footsteps of the 
procession. She got 
up. Berazov was sit- 
ting opposite to her. 
He was with a tall, 
white-haired woman 
whom Imogen didn’t 
know, but whom she 
guessed instantly to 
be an American. No 
doubt, they had 
motored over to 
Drearney from the 
house in Kent, where 
Berazov was staying 
for the week-end— 
the house she had re- 
fused to go to. 

Why had Berazov come? She was re- 
solved not to speak to him. When the 
service was over, she and her aunt would 
stay in their places till the outgoing vol- 
untary was finished and then go away by 
the side door that led into the precincts 
opposite Mr. Hendy’s house. By doing 
that they would surely avoid Berazov. 

And, when the last amen was sung, 
Imogen whispered: ‘I want to stay for 
the voluntary.” 

Miss Creswell nodded. 


<a . 
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Motor car trouble is a stranger to 
the family that owns a Buick. 
Buick engineering has eliminated 
the common sources of repair-shop 
expense. 


Buick owners know when they 
start out, that their car will go 
and bring them back, with no an- 
noyances, large or small to mar 
their pleasure. 


Even though the rain comes down 
in sheets, no Buicks will be found 
among the cars that have stopped 
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running because their ignition 
system is wet. Buick ignition is 
protected against this weather con- 
dition. Even the spark plugs are 
enclosed behind a steel cover. 


The Buick ‘Sealed Chassis” is an 
excellent illustration of the way 
Buick design guards Buick de- 


pendability. Every Buick operat- 
ing part is encased in a dirt-tight, 
oil-tight iron or steel housing to 
prevent the intrusion of road grit, 
and the wear and trouble that it 
causes. 


These and other details of design 
protect Buick performance and 
make Buick owners the most satis- 
fied group on earth. Their cars 
need but little owner-care and 
only the minimum of routine 
attention to keep all appointments 
on the minute, 365 days a year. 


expression from a Buick 


Owner is in the records of the Buick Motor Company. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN, Division of General Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, 


The Better Buick. 






WHEN BETTER 


AUTOM-OBILES 





ARE BUILT. 


BUICK 


Oshawa, Ont. 
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Whether your hair is 
bobbed or long, it must 
be clean to be beautiful. 
This penetrating brush 
thoroughly cleans every 
inch of every strand. 












































| pee specialists say, 
“Brush the hair through and 
through.” Can you do this with 
your hair brush? 


Unless you select a brush 
carefully you may get one that 
merely skims over the surface 
strands. Such a brush neglects 
the new growth underneath. It 
fails to cleanse a// the hair. It 
fails to give the scalp the needed 
stimulation and massage. 


But here is a brush that is 
designed scientifically. The 
name Pro-phy-lac-tic on the 
handle is a guarantee of quality 
and scientific design. This hair 
brush is made by the makers of 
the famous Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush. 

This Pro-phy-lac-tic Hair 
Brush is especially penetrating. 
It has widely spaced, firm bristles 
that go through the hair as easily 
as a comb. They separate and 
clean every strand thoroughly. 
Thus you can be sure of brush- 
ing away excessive oil and all 
foreign particles. 

The cleansing sweep of this 
brush brings new vitality to 
sluggish roots. It brings new 
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’ The vitality and 
| Sparkling sheen you 
crave come only with 
daily scalp massage 
and root stimulation. 
You get them with 
this firm-bristled 
brush. 


























life and loveliness to every 
strand. Dull hair takes on a 
sparkling sheen. 


Women who have used the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Hair Brush regularly are 
enthusiastic over the ease with 
which it can be cleaned. Warm 
water and soap quickly remove any 
accumulations and shine the hygienic 
aluminum face. 


It is one of the most economical 
brushes you can buy. The bristles— 
white, black, or gray as you prefer 
—are set in a strong aluminum face. 


You will like the perfect balance 
of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Hair Brush. 
It is heavy enough to make it feel 
substantial, light enough to make 
it easy to use. 





ae 










Sold by toilet goods 
merchants everywhere. 
Price $1 and up. Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Brush Com- 
pany, Florence, Mass. 
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That day Hendy played a sonata of 
Rheinberger’s. 

*“Can’t we go to tea at Mr. Hendy’s 
house when it’s over?”’ she whispered in 
the last movement of the sonata. 

“Do you want to?” 

““Yes, very much.” She turned a little 
in her stall, always keeping her eyes closed. 
When the last chord was struck she opened 
her eyes. Berazov was gone. “Let us 
catch Hendy as he goes out,” she said. 

“Very well. We'll try to, if you like. 
But he may be going somewhere.” 

When they came out of the choir on the 
top of the steps leading down to the nave, 
Imogen at once saw Berazov, with his 
white-haired companion, lingering by the 
tomb of a bishop near the second pulpit. 
Berazov was looking toward her, was evi- 
dently on the lookout for her. 

““Come on, Towser,” she said abruptly. 
“We'll go by the side door. And—lucky! 
there’s Hendy.” 


T THAT moment the organist came 
hurrying along behind the screen that 
shut in the right-hand side of the choir. 
He saw them, and stopped, but like a man 
who meant to go on again in an instant. 
“Hullo!” he said. ‘‘Good afternoon.” 

He looked at Imogen with his acute, 
clever eyes and she saw an expression of 
surprise come into his face. No doubt he 
had noticed the absence of paint from it. 
“What was that you played?” she asked. 

“‘Rheinberger. Like him?” 

“Yes. But he’s made me thirsty. May 
we come to tea with you?”’ 

Mr. Hendy looked rather embarrassed. 
‘“I’d be delighted, of course. But ——”’ 

““You’ve met Mr. Kharkoff,”’ said Imo- 
gen. “I’ve been seeing him at Sainte 
Maxime. I thought I should like to speak 
to you about him.” 

“T’ll give you tea with pleasure. I 
oughtn’t to, because, to tell the truth, I’ve 
got asort of engagement. But I’ll let it go. 
Do come on, please.” 

His manner was amazingly off-hand, 
though not the least rude, because it was 
so perfectly natural. He strode on with 
his loose-limbed, careless walk, with them 
beside him, and came to his gate. 

“Here we are. Do come in. Oh, there’s 
the canon with a couple of friends.” 

“Don’t wait for them,”’ Imogen whis- 
pered to him. ‘‘Come, Aunt Annie.” 

And she hurried into the garden, fol- 
lowed by her aunt and the organist, both 
looking surprised. 

“T’m afraid Canon Barrimore will think 
you rather rude, Im,” said Miss Creswell 
gently. ‘‘He saw you in Cathedral.” 

“T can see him tomorrow. But I’m not 
in the mood for strangers after the Rhein- 
berger.” 

Hendy looked pleased. 

“‘T say strangers,” Imogen added, after 
a moment of apparent hesitation, ‘“‘but I 
know one of them—the man; he’s a Rus- 
sian; I’ve met him in London.” She 
turned to Hendy, who was just stretching 
out his long fingers to ring the drawing- 
room bell. ‘“‘An interesting man,” she 
continued. 


EFORE he could say anything, his par- 

lor maid opened the door. ‘‘Tea for 
three, Lucy, please.: And be as quick as 
you can. Shall we have it in here?”’ 

“Just as you like,” said Miss Creswell. 

“The fact is, I loathe this room. Tea in 
the muddle, Lucy.” 

As they crossed the little hall, he said in 
his high-pitched, energetic voice: ‘‘That 
room’s cold even in summer. But the 
muddle keeps this one cozy and warm at 
all times. I’ve no taste in arranging a 
house. I just know what I like. Let me 
move some of that music for you. I’ve 
got a bad habit of filling the chairs. That’s 
better. Do please sit down.” 

Miss Creswell obeyed, but Imogen re- 
mained standing. 

“You know Peter Kharkoff,” she said 
presently with bluntness, realizing that 
with this man no preparing of the ground 
was necessary. ‘My aunt told me so.” 


*‘T’ve met him once,”’ said Hendy. 

Imogen looked at him earnestly. ‘‘Do 
you think Peter Kharkoff a great man?” 

“hao. 

“‘But in what way is he great?” 

‘Well, I felt truth in him as I’ve never 
felt it in any other man.”” Then abruptly 
he exclaimed: ‘I am going to spend my 
holiday with him.” 

“In Switzerland?” 

“Yes, in Sils-Maria.” 

‘When are you going?” 

“August. I’m an organist, you see. All 
the ordinary blokes take their holiday in 
August. So I have to.” 

Imogen turned toward her aunt. ‘I 
think Hugo is going there too,’”’ she said. 

“To Sils? But I thought ——”’ 


i E SEEMS to have no wish to come 
back to London.” The two women 
looked at each other for a moment in si- 
lence. In that silence, Imogen, of course, 
read the thought that was in her aunt’s 
mind. “If you go to Sils-Maria,”’ she said 
to Hendy, “ probably you’ll meet Mr. Den- 
nistone. You know about his accident.” 

“Yes, poor chap!” 

“Tf he is there, be as nice to him as 
you can.” 

“By Jove, I will, Miss Lowrie. You 
may depend upon that. But’’—he hesi- 
tated—‘‘won’t you be there?”’ 

“I? Oh, no. Why should I?” 

“Tt’s only that I thought—I understood 
that ——”’ He glanced at Miss Creswell 
and back to Imogen, got very red, and 
then said: ‘‘ Well, I wish you were to be 
there. And I’m sure others will wish 
it too.” 

“T don’t think so,”’ said Imogen. 

She sent a glance to her aunt, and 
Towser got up. 

“We mustn’t keep you any longer, Mr. 
Hendy. Thank you for letting us come in.” 

He stood at his door, with his enthusi- 
astic hair sticking up, to watch them 
leave him. 

““That’s a genuine chap,” said Imogen, 
“genuine to the core. One could even tell 
that by his ridiculous hair.”’ 

‘ She broke off. A large motor had just 
glided up beside them and stopped. 

““Miss Lowrie!” 


MOGEN saw Berazov’s large melan- 

choly eyes and the hand which had held 
hers pulling back the catch of the motor’s 
door. 

“T couldn’t go without greeting you.” 

He was out, standing beside them. She 
introduced him to her aunt. 

He in turn said: ‘“‘Mrs. Burnse-Laman 
would so like to know you—both. May 
I ——-” And then the handsome, gray- 
haired head of the American appeared, 
leaning out from the motor. 

“Will you be in London on Monday?” 
asked Berazov. 

se Yes.”’ 

“Let me see you. Let’s dine together — 
at the Tour d’Emeraude. Shall we?” 

“‘T believe I’m engaged to ever so many 
things.” 

“Break your engagements.” 

“‘T don’t see why I should.” 

“Will you meet me on Monday?” 

*‘T don’t really think I can.” 

“Tf you don’t, if you refuse, d’you know 
what I shall do?” 

“‘Haven’t an idea.” 

“‘T shall take the night train to Paris 
and Sainte Maxime.” 

“My people leave the villa on Sunday.” 

“T’m not going to see your people.” 

“You may not see—anyone.”’ 

“T’ll take my chance of that.” 

She looked into his large gray eyes. 
“‘T believe you would.” 

“Dine with me on Monday.” 

“Perhaps I will.” 

“T’ll fetch you at eight.”” He shut the 
door and leaned back. 

The motor glided away, turned to the 
left through the archway, and vanished. 

Imogen was not much given to confi- 
dences of any importance. But, before she 
left Drearney on Monday for London, she 


(Continued on Page 67) 
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at the breakfast table 
this year—a beautiful 
complexion. Information 
leading to the recovery of 
same will be greatly appre- 
ciated by former owner. 


| 1 


This delicious food helps to protect health 
and beauty by properly nourishing the body 


EMI-STARVATION is a poor beauty treat- 

ment! You can’t hope to retain youthful freshness 

very long if you cheat your body of proper 
nourishment. And at no time is nourishment more 
necessary than at breakfast—after the longest fast of 
the twenty-four hours. Yet consider the average 
wornan’s average breakfast! 


A, meager meal, often hastily eaten. A meal which 
emphatically fails to supply all that the body craves. 
And this inadequate nourishment must carry a woman 
through the hardest part of her day—the busy, 
hur-ied, nerve-strained morning! Beauty won't improve 
under treatment like that! 


The food expert who originated Grape-Nuts knew 
the importance of breakfast. He knew that modern 
appetites are uncertain. He knew that modern diet is 
often deficient in vitally important, health-building 
elements. So he planned an unusually delicious food, 


tich in varied nourishment. One serving of Grape-Nuts, 


With milk or cream, will give your body an ample 
supply of essential food elements. 


Grape-Nuts is made from two wonderful golden 
grains—wheat and malted barley. The special baking 
process by which they are prepared develops the 
tempting nut-like flavor to the utmost—and makes 
Grape-Nuts one of the most easily digested foods 
in the world. 





Grape-Nuts gives your body dextrins, maltose and 
other carbohydrates for heat and energy; iron for the 
blood; phosphorus for bones and teeth; protein for 
muscle and body-building; and the essential vitamin-B, 
a builder of the appetite. Eaten with milk or cream, 
Grape-Nuts is an admirably balanced ration. 


And Grape-Nuts is crisp—delightfully crisp, to 
encourage the thorough chewing which helps so 
greatly in preserving the health and beauty of teeth 
and gums. Dental authorities put much of the blame 
for modern diseases of the mouth upon modern foods— 
almost all of them soft! Everywhere, nowadays, den- 
tists are urging their patients to eat crisp foods. 


é = 
Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Health Products, 
which include also Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, 
Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post's 
Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. 


For a better breakfast try Grape-Nuts tomorrow 
morning. Your grocer has it—or you may wish to 
accept the following offer. 


‘““A Book of Better Break fasts”’— 
and two servings of Grape-Nuts, free! 


Mail the coupon ‘below and we will send you two 
individual packages of Grape-Nuts, free. We will send, 
also, ““A Book of Better Breakfasts,” written by a 
former physical director of Cornell Medical College. 
Follow these delightful menus and form the habit of 
healthful breakfasts. 


© 1926, P. C. Co. 
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FRE E-MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





Postrum Cereat Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with 
“A Book of Better Breakfasts,” by a former physical director of Cornell 
Medical College. 


Name 





Street. 





City oe I 








In Canada, address CANADIAN Postum Cereat Company, Ltp. 
45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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| Th tirst of the famous Jackson Day Balls 


—a Stirring event tn 


the South long ago 


Ma 





It brought notables from all parts of the United 
States—that first great ball held nearly fifty 
years ago in honor of the war-hero and Presi- 
dent, Andrew Jackson. It was the most bril- 
liant of all the impressive festivals in Nashville 
which year after year marked the anniversary 
of his historic victory at New Orleans. 


That the old Maxwell House should be 
chosen for the Jackson Day Balls was natural 
enough. Since the days of the Civil War, the 
distinguished men and women of Dixie had 
gathered under its roof for banquets, balls and 
dinners. For years it had been celebrated 
throughout the South for its marvelous food 
and for its coffee. 


In the splendid, old ball-room of the Max- 

well House that night in January, the descend- 

} ants of statesmen, presidents and ambassadors 

danced in the rich and beautiful costumes of 

Andrew Jackson's time. There they paused 

for supper and there they drank cups of that 

coffee which has won for the Maxwell House 
its most enduring fame. 


The news of it traveled 
far and wide 


A special blend of fine coffees was served at 
the Maxwell House—so rich, so mellow that 
those who once tasted it carried the memory 
of it away with them. 


Year after year the most critical people of 
the South visited the old Maxwell House and 
took to their homes the news of this coffee. Its 
fame spread rapidly in that land of good living. 
In distant cities those who most appreciated 
the fine things of life took steps to secure it for 
their own tables. 


Today this same blend has become the larg- 
est selling high-grade coffee in America. It 
has pleased more people than any other coffee 
ever put on the market. 


In a long list of America’s leading cities, 
Maxwell House Coffee is by far the most 
popular blend. And the same firm of coffee 
merchants who perfected it down in Nashville 
years ago still blend and roast it teday. 














How you will enjoy your first taste of this 
coffee that delighted the guests of the old 
Maxwell House! Your very first cupful, 
with its fullflavored smoothness and rare 
fragrance will tell you why it has become 
| so famous. Give it to your family for break- 
fast tomorrow. Your grocer has Maxwell 
House Coffee in sealed blue tins. Cheek-Neal 
Coffee Company, Nashville, Houston, Jack- 
sonville, Richmond, New York, Los Angeles. 


“Good to the last drop” 





MaxweELL House CoF FEE 
Topay —Amentas largest selling high grade coffee 
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(Continued from Page 64) 


allowed Towser to see at any rate a little 
into her heart, and allowed her aunt to 
know how disturbed she was about Hugo’s 
desire and intention to go from Sainte 
Maxime to Switzerland instead of coming 
to London and her. 

Early on Monday morning she went 
back to London. In Lowndes Square she 
found the servants preparing for the ar- 
rival of her father and mother. On the 
morrow they would be there. She would 
be once more ex famille. Meanwhile there 
was Berazov to deal with. She resolved 
that she would spend the evening of that 
day with him. 

She broke her engagements for that 
evening. When eight o’clock struck, she 
was simply dressed in one of her plainest 
frocks and waiting for Berazov. 


S SOON as the bell sounded and Henry 

brought him in she said: “I’m com- 

ing out to dine with you. But don’t let us 
go to the Tour d’Emeraude.”’ 

** Anywhere you like,’”’ he said. 

“‘There’s an out-of-the-way hole in 
Chelsea. We might, perhaps, go there. 
It’s called The Black Cat—in a corner just 
by a stable yard, not very far from the 
river. Plane Tree Corner, they call it.” 

“The Black Cat, Plane Tree Corner, 
Chelsea? It smiles on me. Let’s go there.”’ 

Henry opened the hall door. 

‘‘Why,”’ she said, surprised, ‘“ 
ing.” 

“Yes, it began half an hour ago,” said 
Berazov. 

Henry opened an umbrella. She walked 
under it to the cab. As she got in she felt 
as if she were going out to spend the eve- 
ning with a stranger. 

In the cab they were silent. They soon 
came into Chelsea. Almost directly they 
drew up at a small black-and-white corner 
house, above the narrow door of which 
was a black cat carved in wood with an 
arched back and a lifted tail. 

The restaurant was on the first floor at 
the top of a narrow staircase, and con- 
sisted of two moderate-sized rooms. On 
the walls were panels of white with black 
borders. 

And in each panel appeared a black cat, 
fierce, sly, amorous, surreptitious, seduc- 
tive, spitting or purring. 

They sat down side-by-side on one of 
the black settees, and ordered dinner. 
And still Imogen felt that everything was 
peculiar. 

They ate. They drank. They talked. 
It seemed that their weight of melan- 
choly was lifting. Imogen realized that it 
was far easier for her to talk with Berazov 
than with Hugo crippled. Compared with 
Berazov, Hugo was slow. But how genu- 
ine he was, how tremendously real! If 
only he were a whole man! There would 
surely have been no difficulties between 
them then. 


it’s rain- 


“What are you thinking about?” said 
Berazov with a touch of irritation. ‘‘ You 
look at me. You talk to me. You drink 
with me. But where are you?” 

“Here,” she said, forcing a smile. 

““You’ve made me care for you, really 
care. Why do you look at me like that— 
as if you were asking endless questions 
about me and yourself?” 

“Perhaps I am.” 

“What has happened since we were to- 
gether at Silvia Moray’s?”’ 

“How can you tell that anything special 
has happened ?”’ 























“By you. By your atmosphere—what- 
ever you choose to call it.” 

She had an odd longing to be very sin- 
cere with him. Tonight she was able to 
pity him, and she liked him better than 
she had ever liked him before. 

“Can’t you tell me what has hap- 
pened?’’ he asked. 

“Well, you know that I considered my- 
self engaged to Hugo Dennistone.”’ 

““Yes. Everyone seems to know that.” 

“‘T’ve had a letter from him. I don’t 
think he’s coming back to London to 
marry me.” 

“He wants you to go out to him?”’ 

“Oh, no. He doesn’t suggest that. He 
seems quité satisfied to be without me. 
I think he will go to Switzerland.” 

“* All alone?”’ 

“‘T don’t think he’ll go alone.” 

After a pause, Berazov said: ‘‘ And you? 
Will you go to Switzerland?”’ 

“I? Without being asked? My dear 
Berazov, do you really think I’m the type 
of girl who pursues a man with an affec- 
tion he doesn’t want? I haven’t got the 
habit of doing that. No. I—I consider 
that my engagement to Hugo Dennistone 
is at an end.” 

“You are free?” 


" 5 pooch is freedom?’’ she said desper- 

ately to Berazov. ‘I’m not sure 
that I care about freedom. But if it’s 
forced upon me—what you call freedom— 
I may as well try to get something out of 
it. This is the last night I shall be alone 
in the house except for the servants.” 

“Yes?” he said. 

Her voice had been ugly and hard. Her 
face seemed to him ugly as she continued: 
““My people are coming back tomorrow. 
Let’s go back after dinner, shall we?”’ 


*“Yes—yes,”’ said Berazov. 

He answered quickly, but she thought 
she detected a look of hesitation, of reluc- 
tance, in his face. She got up. “Let tis 
go,’’ she said. 

Berazov paid the bill, and helped Imo- 
gen to put on her cloak. 

She looked round the room. “I shall 
never come here again,” she said. “‘ Never!” 

“But why not?” 

“All these black cats—it’s like a room 
in a nightmare! And the rain always 
pouring down! Come along.” 

Berazov followed her down the narrow 
stairs to the door giving on to the street 
corner. The night was dark. The rain was 
very heavy. No cab was in sight. They 
stood waiting in the shelter of the door- 
way, over which there jutted out a pro- 
tection of wood like an eyebrow. 

Berazov took hold of Imogen’s arm. 
“If you will marry me,” he said, “‘I want 
you.” 

“Git you a kib, gen’leman?” 
hoarse voice at Berazov’s elbow. 

He started violently. ‘‘Who’s ss 
He looked, and saw a thin youth, miser- 
ably clad and soaked with rain. “Yes. 
Bring us a cab, and I’ll give you a shilling.” 

“Right, gen’leman.” The night bird 
was gone. 


said a 





ERAZOV and Imogen stood together 

in silence, waiting. The youth was 
away for a long time, and all that time 
Imogen was giving herself up to the dark- 
ness and to the sound of rain, which seemed 
to blot out life with all its multitudinous 
sounds from her. She had tried for self- 
sacrifice. But perhaps the trial had been 
half-hearted. She hadn’t loved Hugo 
enough to be unselfish without feeling the 
burden. And then she had tried for the joy 
of the senses—with Berazov. And again 
she had been half-hearted. At the critical 
moment, she had once more held back. 

She saw herself miserably paddling in 
the shallows. A frightful sensation of 
feebleness and smallness overcame her. 

Two lights shone through the rain. A 
taxicab came up, the pale youth running 
beside it. ‘‘’Ere you are, gen’leman.”’ 

Berazov put a shilling into the dirty 
hand held out to receive it. 

They drove to Lowndes Square in si- 
lence. When the cab stopped before Lord 
Lowrie’s door, Berazov got out, and was 
going to pay the cabman. 

But Imogen stopped him. “‘No. You 
must take him on.” 

Henry opened the hall door. 

“cc But Od ” 

“You mustn’t come in. What would be 
the use?”’ 

She fancied that a look of relief went 
over his face. 

Without another word she ran through 
the rain, into the house and Henry shut 
the hall door behind her. 


(Concluded in the April Home Journal) 





“Tf I could get hold of that young man 
I’d give him a piece of my mind,” she 
mused. 

She started trying, tactfully, to draw 
his name from Iris. But Iris shut up with 
a snap at any approach to the subject— 
grew first pale, then red; ran away from 
it altogether. Never was a girl so reticent 
on any score. 

Cold horror was upon Miss Harter in 
the night watches. She sometimes feared 
Iris would die. She bought a medical 
book and looked up “Broken Heart.” 
That callous work only referred to 
“Angina’’—‘“‘ Palpitations, Spasms of” — 
and “Failure.” The rest of the book 
shocked and upset Miss Harter beyond 
words. She belonged to that school of 
thought which prefers to think of itself 
plain pink all the way through, like a sau- 
sage. 

Being quite unable to get anything out 
of Iris, Miss Harter unwillingly resorted to 
subterfuge. She sent Iris on an errand to 
the other end of London. Then, with a set 


Salvage 


(Continued from Page 19) 


mouth, she mounted the staircase to the 
spare room. 

“‘Chercher the homme,” said Miss Har- 
ter grimly, and settled to her uncongenial 
task. 

She opened Iris’ dispatch box and went 
through it-in search of his address. What 
a guileless collection of oddments met her 
eye! A few dance programs, with woe- 
fully few names on them, and a terrible 
casualty list of blanks. A few bills, all 
scrupulously paid. 

And a pressed white rose. 

Miss Harter picked it up, and held it in 
her hand, a queer little smile on her face. 
For once, though you may not believe it, 
Miss Harter had cherished her white rose 
too. It was a poor, brown wreck of a 
thing now, but she still kept it, and she 
still looked at it sometimes, when spring 


roused in her memories she would rather 
have been without. 

Alec Chance had given it to her, in the 
days when she had refused to dedicate her 
life to him and dedicated it to the Cause. 
How they had quarreled, he and she. The 
very memory made her eyes sparkle. He 
had scoffed at the Cause, himself holding 
some preposterous creed or other. One of 
your rabid socialists, he was. 

It had all left her now—her zeal and her 
staunch beliefs; and all that remained was 
an aftermath of bitterness, and a cynical 
twist to her mouth, and acrop of memories, 
and a poor wreck of a white rose. 

There seemed nothing to be gleaned 
from Iris’ dispatch box. There were 
packets of guileless letters from a north- 
country vicarage, signed Mother. Miss 
Harter was just about to abandon hope 
when she came upon a sealed envelope in 
the bottom of the box. It was addressed to 


JOHN HARRISON, M.D. 
THE KNOLL, HAMPSTEAD 
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Dietit 


titians, 
too, will all 
tell you~ 


—that we ought to have 
plenty of greens these cold 
days—plenty of leafy vege- 
tables to balance heavier 
winter foods. 


An easy, economical 
and wholly tempting way 
to supply this need is to 
serve DEL Monte Canned 
Spinach. 


It contains almost every 
mineral salt our bodies 
require. It supplies the es- 
sential vitamines so neces- 
sary at this season. 


And what a conven- 
ience it offers! DEL MontTE 
Spinach is ready-cooked 
and free from grit—no 
tiresome washing—no 
slow preparation. Just 
heat and serve—the work 
has all been done. 


You'll want spinach often 
the next few months! But 
you will want it at its best! 
Insist on DEL MontTE— 
and make sure you get 
this dependable brand. 
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Keep your medicine cabinet out of the shadow of doubt 











On guard against 
the threat of cold! 


WINTER is the test of 
health! If you are vigor- 
ous and your resistance is 
high, you can cheerfully 
face the harshest weather. 
But winter is cruel. If 
your resistance drops be- 
low normal, if you weaken, 
it may strike ruthlessly. 
La grippe, influenza, pneu- 
monia 


promote healthy growth. 
They are scarcely less im- 
portant for grown people in 
restoring strength and rais- 
ing resistance to disease. 


But be sure your cod- 
liver oil reaches you with 
its vitamin content unim- 
paired. The oil is value- 
less without vitamins. And 
they may be easily lost in 
For thousands good cod- manufacture. 
liver oil is a faithful guard 
against these threats. Its 
vitamins protect, restore, 


give vigorous health! 


~ Squibb’s is the only cod- 
liver oil which has its vita- 
min content guaranteed up 
to the date of consumption. 
The vitamins are preserved 
by an exclusive process de- 
veloped in the Squibb lab- 
oratories. This process also 
makes the oil much more 
palatable. At druggists’. 


SQUIBB 


THE “PRICELESS INGREDIENT” OF EVERY PRODUCT 
IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 


For good cod-liver oil 
is the richest known source 
of the fat-soluble vitamins. 
You know how important 
they are for children, to 
protect against rickets, to 
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That must be the man. To him she 
would go, and after probing him a little, to 
discover if it was the right one, she would 
give him a piece of her mind, then make 
him come and see the girl again. She was 
sO very much improved. 

The stars were fighting for Miss Harter 
just then. Iris came back with a bad cold, 
and Miss Harter kept her in bed. For 
note, John Harrison was a doctor, and 
she saw daylight. 

The day that Miss Harter went to 
Hampstead was the first day of autumn. 
Nothing definite yet, but a whisper of rest 
in the air, and little boys, those harbingers 
of seasons, already doing something on the 
heath with penny lanterns that smoked 
most fiendishly. The Knoll was a well-to- 
do house, evidently a nest of doctors, for a 
perfect bevy of shining brass plates pep- 
pered the door. A young person disguised 
as a nurse let Miss Harter into a hall, 
where the smell of disinfectants bravely 
fought that of lunch. 

She left Miss Harter for some time in 
the waiting room, and it was not until she 
had opened the door of the consulting 
room and Miss Harter was halfway in 
that she murmured: ‘Doctor Harrison is 
away at the moment. His partner will 
see you.” 

Then she had recognized him, and it 
was too late. 

There on the hearthrug, in front of a 
diagram that was being distressingly frank 
about every detail of an inside, stood Alec 
Chance. 


OOKING at her with the same twinkle 
in his eyes, swinging an eyeglass by its 
rather thick ribbon, to and fro, like the 
pendulum of a clock, “‘ Milly, by all that’s 
holy !’’ he said. 

She had not seen him for twenty years. 
They stared at one another in silence, and 
Miss Harter kissed her hand to Time, be- 
cause it had not dealt any more kindly 
with Alec than with other people. 

He stroked his chin, and looked at her. 
He did not like to remember how long it 
was since he had seen her. For a man may 
grow stout and homely, and be painfully 
aware of that thinness on top, and still be 
a boy at heart. 

““You’ve—changed a good bit,’’ he said. 

“So have you,” snapped Miss Harter. 
She did not want him to know how the 
meeting had shaken her. “And it is not 
you I wish to see. It is your partner, 
Doctor Harrison.” 

“He won’t be in till this afternoon. 
Can’t I do anything? There isn’t any- 
thing wrong with you, is there, Milly?” 

“‘Nothing whatever,” said Miss Harter 
hastily, most unwilling that he should sup- 
pose that for one moment her anatomy re- 
sembled that terrible diagram upon 
the wall behind him. “I have come 
to see him about ”” She broke 
off, uncertain how to continue, and 
then said: ‘“‘Does the name Iris 
Avory suggest anything to you?” 

““It seems vaguely 
familiar somehow.” 

“Then I will tell 

you—in confidence. 
You might be able to 
help me.”” And she 
told him the poor lit- 
tle story, as far as 
she knew it. 





abruptiy. The interview was getting a 
little out of hand. 

“T will send Harrison along. You must 
leave it to my discretion what I tell him. 
I think I should make a better match- 
maker than you, Milly.” 

“You were always better at everything, 
weren’t you?”’ snapped Miss Harter. 


E SAID at the doorway peppered with 

brass plates: “I’m not going to lose 
sight of you again. At our age we can’t 
afford to let old friends go. I don’t find 
it easy now to make new ones.” 

She said stiffly: “‘I am always at home 
on Thursdays.” 

And wondered why she had said Thurs- 
days. But of course she did not want him 
to know that she was at home, really, 
every day of the week, because she had 
nowhere to go out to. 

Iris was sitting up in bed, her fair hair 
fluffed out round her face like a halo round 
asaint. Shesaid: ‘‘ Where have you been, 
darling? You look all different.” 

“T’ve been to fetch a.doctor for you.” 

“‘T’m not nearly ill enough for a doctor,” 
said Iris, horrified. ‘I want to get up.” 

Miss Harter wouldn’t hear of it. She 
was not going to have her plans frustrated 
like that. 

Doctor Harrison arrived at three o’clock. 
He was young, and slender, and dark- 
eyed, and he seemed not one whit embar- 
rassed or put about at the sight of Miss 
Harter. 

“TI gather Alec Chance has explained 
matters to you,” she said darkly. 

“‘He has,” said the young man, full of 
cheer. 

She led him upstairs. The base creature 
had no doubt had such long practice in the 
art of carrying off awkward moments, she 
told herself, that it left him entirely un- 
moved. 

She opened the bedroom door and said, 
“The doctor,”’ rather breathlessly. 


HEN she left them together. She ran 

downstairs, and was so fluttered that 
she found it hard to keep her agitation 
from the maid. But the maid, who had 
been with Miss Harter for ten years, noticed 
nothing out of the ordinary. She thought 
her a queer old card anyway. 

Doctor Harrison remained upstairs a 
very long time. Then he came down 
smiling and unembarrassed, and told Miss 
Harter there was no cause for worry. 

“T rather think she has something on 
her mind—some trouble. Girls are im- 
pressionable and easily upset. But we 
have had a long talk, and I think every- 
thing is going to be all right.” 

“T trust it is,” said Miss Harter in a 
voice fraught with meaning. 

Perhaps it disap- 
pointed her a little 
that Iris was so ret- 
icent about it all. 
But beyond a height- 
ened color in her 
cheeks and a bright- 
ness in her eyes Iris 
revealed nothing, 
even when Miss 
Harter gave her a 
splendid opening 
by remarking off- 
handedly, ‘‘Strange 
that I should happen 





“DUT, bless me, 

it sounds most 
uncommon unlike 
John,’’ said Alec 
Chance. ‘‘He’s the 





kindestsoulonearth, 
and as wildly roman- 
tic as yourself.” 

It had been one of his old thrusts that 
never failed to rouse her, but now she 
ignored it. 

*‘ And to think of you, Milly, fighting the 
cause of matrimony. How your ideas have 
changed! I have pictured you as many 
things, but never as matchmaker, my dear.” 

Miss Harter said rather unsteadily: 
“Circumstances alter cases.”” (It shook 
her rather to be called his dear.) She rose 


to fix upon a doctor 
you know, isn’t it?’”’ 

Iris only colored 
and said shyly: ‘‘He 
told you, did he? 
Yes, isn’t it queer?”’ 

But she ceased to 
droop. There was a 
subdued sparkle 
about her. With relief Miss Harter noted 
that Doctor Harrison did not stop his 
visits when she was better. He got into the 
habit of dropping in on Sundays—of “just 
looking in’’ on his way to Hammersmith. 
It was extraordinary the amount of busi- 
ness that Hampstead doctor suddenly 
found in Hammersmith. 











(Continued on Page 70) 
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When You Arrive in a Packard 


HOSE who arrive in a 

Packard are never in haste 
to have their car draw away 
from the door. 


Women especially rejoice in 
the possession of Packard cars, 
just as they love the truly genu- 
ine in other things—in furs, in 
jewels, and in family plate. 


Moreover, men are now 
learning that the Pack- 
ard Six is low in price 
and economical in up- 
keep, as well as being 
a thing of beauty, of 





comfort and of distinction. 


The Packard Six has inherited 
every grace and every quality 
of a distinguished line of cars 
now over twenty-five years old. 


As an example of Packard Six 
prices, the five-passenger sedan 


of today sells for but *2585 
at the factory. 


For those who prefer 
to purchase a Packard 
car out of income in- 
stead of capital, there is 
available a business-like 
monthly payment plan. 
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Have You Heard About 
THE New SHOE Cotours? 


| ‘ feet that walk out under the new spring skirts— fourteen 

inches under them—are going to be the prettiest feet we’ve 

seen in years. So pretty that we’ll look at each other from 
the ground up—the way men always have. 





Colour! That’s the keynote in shoes. Not crude colour, but soft as flower- 
petals, clouds, autumn leaves—blending with our costumes, or making 
subtle contrast. And because the best of these new shoes will be made of 
that famous glove-fitting Vici kid, our feet will look their smallest as well 
as their smartest ... Three cheers for the woman with feet worth show- 
ing!... And at least two cheers and a half for the woman who’s always 
thought hers weren’t . . . For they’re going to be now, if she’sa clever shopper 
... You really can’t know how lovely the new Vici colours are till you’ve 
seen them. But here’s just an idea... 


Vici PARCHEMIN—A new delicate 
old-ivory that those of us who know 
the mode will wear this year instead 
of the usual white. 


Vici Crystat Grey—A clear true 
grey, a marvelous shade cleverly 
toned togowithall the“cool” colours. 


Vici Bois pe RosE—Rose-brown 
colour-magic that has taken two 
continents by storm — with Vici 
CARAMEL as a greyer and more con- 
servative variant. 


Vici CrEamM—A soft creamy blonde 
—a tone that goes with more sum- 
mer colours than any other smart 
shade. 

Vici Gypsy Brown — Mid-brown 
with an undertone of gold. Vici 
CocuHINn much like it, but darker. 


Vici SuDAN—Just a bit darker — 
f more service to the square inch and 
the round dollar. 

Vici BLack —In two versions, mat 
and glace. Ever so smart when 
trimmed with a colour to match 
your accessories. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Inc. 
Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


Vici Apricor — Warmest and pink- 
est of beiges. Lovely as a flower 
that doesn’t fade. 





Look for the Vici Lucky Horseshoe 
stamped inside your shoe. It assures 
authentic colours, smartness and serv- 
ice. Send for the Vici folder, “‘The 
Chart of the Colour Mode.”’ It tells you 
how to work out the best combi- 
nations for Spring and Summer—in 
dresses, stockings and shoes. 


VICI kid 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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In the time of year when the birds dis- 
cuss the great flitting question, in parlia- 
ments in the thinning trees, Iris went for a 
walk in the park. It was raining, and 
there was a ten-mile wind blowing, but she 
went all the same, and Miss Harter 
watched her go without comment. 

She came back with John Harrison. 
Miss Harter opened the door to them, and 
she knew at a glance what had happened. 
They looked like two seals, standing there 
dripping onto the linoleum. Miss Harter 
felt desperately annoyed with them, and 
then, in a sudden access of softness, she 
kissed Iris, and there were tears in her eyes. 


HAT a supper party that was! Alec 

Chance came down in answer toa tele- 
phone message. It was impossible to quite 
hide what was afoot from the maid. She 
seemed to sparkle too as with.a reflected 
light, as she handed round the potatoes. 

After supper Alec and Miss Harter sat 
in the dining room, and argued for two 
hours. Iris and John had gone up to the 
drawing-room. Iris said that John played 
the piano so beautifully, and the piano 
was up there. But the stillness was un- 
broken, save for the voice of the two people 
contradicting one another downstairs. 

Late that night Miss Harter sat on Iris’ 
bed, talking clothes. She brought her 
hairbrush with her, and brushed out her 
hair as she talked. Wonder of wonders, 
Miss Harter had masses of soft hair, only 
slightly streaked with gray. But she had 
done it so long in that hard form of bun at 
the back that she had come to look upon 
it as inevitable—like the income tax, vac- 
cination and death. 

‘““You are going to have a new dress, and 
a new hat, and I am going to do your hair 
for you. Like this,” said Iris. ‘‘Oh, why 
have you always screwed it back? Just 
look at the difference.” 

Miss Harter scoffed hoarsely: ‘‘Don’t 
you try to make a scarecrow of me, my 
dear.’’ All the same, she did it the new 
way next morning. 

“It makes me look younger,” she mur- 
mured. ‘‘There’s no doubt about it. 
Lovely, to be young. Funny, how one 
never realized. Not in time.” 


RIS was married very quietly at the 

little church in Wildwood Terrace. It 
erected its awning for her, and unfurled 
its strip of carpet through the autumn sun- 
shine apologetically, hoping you would 
not notice the holes that the rats had 
gnawed in it. There are so few weddings 
in Wildwood Terrace, it has never been 
worth while getting a new carpet. 

The night before her wedding Iris 
knocked at Miss Harter’s door, and came 
in, all tears. 

“‘T must tell you. I’ve got to tell you,” 
she sobbed. “It’s made me dreadfully 
unhappy. I have felt such a fraud, and 
yet I was never brave enough.” 

“Girl, what is wrong with you?”’ de- 
manded Miss Harter, sudden terror at her 
heart. 

Kneeling beside her, Iris was whispering 
hurriedly, like a naughty child confessing: 
“You thought we met by chance, but we 
didn’t. I’d wanted to know you for ages. 
You looked so kind. I hated the hostel 
so, and I never could get a job. No one 
would have me. I used to walk about the 
streets, and watch other girls’ weddings. 
That was where I always saw you, watch- 
ing too.” 

“Pure chance,” lied Miss Harter. “I 
happened to be passing.” 

“You looked so kind. I thought, ‘If 
only I could get to know her.’ And I 
thought—was it very wicked of me?—if 
only I had a romance, she would be inter- 
ested in me. I felt so out in the cold. I 
don’t know—all those people loving each 
other and no one to love me.” 

“T flatly deny that I like romance ——”’ 
began Miss Harter. 

“That faint,” said Iris in a miserable 
muffled voice, ‘‘was put on. I knew where 
you lived. If you area girl, and not clever, 
you’ve got to do something.” 


“T shall never again accuse you of lack 
of brains,’”’ said Miss Harter. 

“There’s worse to come. The story 
about the man who—who threw me over 
wasn’t true.” 

Miss Harter sat bolt upright. ‘‘Wasn’t 
true?” 

“TI made it up. I did so want a romance. 
But none ever came, so I invented it. Was 
it very wicked? I even bought a penny 
rose once, and wore it all day, and pre- 
tended he gave it to me.” 

“Who gave it to you?” 

“The man who never existed. Oh, I 
know it was all very wrong and very 
wicked; but do you think God can mind 
that sort of lie very much?” 

Suddenly Miss Harter laughed. “It 
wasn’t true. Then John Harrison ——”’ 

“T once had a letter of introduction to 
him, with regard tosome typing. A friend 
of mother’s wrote to him about me. But I 
never applied. I can’t type properly, so 
what was the good? All the time I knew 
you thought I was miserable because of 
that silly story. I was miserable because 
I had cheated you. And then, after John 
came, nothing seemed to matter. Only 
I’m sorry.” 


ISS HARTER’S arms tightened 
round the girl. She did not want her 
to see that she was laughing. Gosh, you 
had to laugh. What else was there to do? 

“And John—did you tell him?” 

“Oh, yes; he didn’t seem to care. He 
just laughed. I think he understands how 
hard it is for girls, when they are poor, 
and all alone, and can’t spell.’ 

“Then I will laugh too,” said Miss 
Harter. 

It was all over. The organ had blared 
out the wedding march, drowning for a 
little while the noise of the traffic, and the 
cries of the children, and the autumn 
sound of the old man playing a whistle for 
pennies all down the street. Iris, all tears 
and smiles, had gone away, with her new 
trunks and her fine hopes, and there was 
no one left in the dining room now except 
Alec Chance and Miss Harter, salvage of 
the feast. 

“Another poor girl,’’ scoffed Alec gently, 
“gone off, thinking she has captured a 
star. But once in the home, it will turn to 
an oil stove.”’ (He knew all Miss Harter’s 
theories, and had always had that annoy- 
ing way of making them sound comic to 
her.) “Smoky,” scoffed Alec, twirling his 
eyeglass on its rather thick ribbon, “un- 
reliable, needing perpetual attention.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Miss Harter 
vaguely, wiping her eyes. “A star would 
be rather a nuisance about a house, and no 
good for heating milk on.” 


““TSHE next question,” said Alec, ‘‘is 

this: Are youcoming to live in Hamp- 
stead with me, or must I come and live in 
Wildwood Terrace with you? I cannot be 
expected to take a fourpenny ticket on the 
Underground every time I want to con- 
tradict you—at my age.” 

“What?” gasped Miss Harter weakly. 

“T’m standing no more nonsense from 
you. Once I thought time would cure you 
of your romantic notions. Now I know it 
never will. We get married next week. As 
to where we live, I am willing to be reason- 
able. If you are bent upon Wildwood 
Terrace ——”’ 

“Oh, Alec—you—me—do you really 
mean it?” sobbed Miss Harter. “I’ve 
gone all old—plain.” 

“You were nev*r a beauty,”’ said Alec. 
“It wasn’t for your looks I loved you. I 
have often thought it was simply for your 
idiocy, my dear.” 

He took her in his arms and kissed her, 
there in the little dining room amongst the 
débris of someone else’s wedding feast. 

“Dear, the maid! She may come in any 
moment,’”’ gasped Miss Harter. (One 
must keep up appearances with the lower 
classes.) 

“Why shouldn’t she have her fun, like 
the rest of us?”’ said Alec Chance, and he 
kissed her again. 

With a little shiver she realized he was 
still a socialist! 


—— 
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fer good little folks! 


CRUNCH! Crunch! Crunch! All over 
the country little folks are eating crisp, 
delicious Post’s Bran Chocolate. They 
prefer it. And mother’s happy because 
she knows it’s good for them. 


Made of pure milk chocolate and health- 
ful Post’s Bran Flakes, here is a genuine 
health confection. The bran is there to 
guard against the dangers of constipation. 


Next time you take home sweets for 
the family, fill your pockets with delicious 
Post’s Bran Chocolate. Get plenty because 
you'll eat as much as the little folks. For 
sale at every candy counter, 5c for a gen- 
erous bar. 


Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Michigan, Makers 
of Post Health Products: Post’ s Bran Flakes, Postum Cereal, 
Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), Instant Postum, 
Grape-Nuts and Post’s Bran Chocolate. CANADIAN ADDRESS: 
Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 45 Front St., E., Toronto, 2, Ontario. 
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Dealer’s Note: 


lj you have not re- 
c1ved your stock of 
Fost’s Bran Chocolate 
g vie to Post Psoducts 
mpany, Inc., Postum 

Eui HE New York. 


IBRAN 


© P.C. Co., 1926 





This gold button identifies 
the Bonded Real Silk Repre- 
sentative when he calls at 
your home or office 


© 1926. R.S.H M. 
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REAL SILK 
). LINGERIE 


The Utmost in Luxury 
at Reasonable Prices 


eManufaétured by the 


REAL SIL 


HOSIERY MILLS 
World’s Largest Manufaéturers 
of Silk Hosiery 
ke 
Latest Styles 
Finest Fabrics 


Unusual Savings 


Millions of American women—satis fied | 
users of ‘Real Silk Guaranteed Hostery—have sponsored the 
introduction of Real Sik Lingerie Sw Swe ee 


Observing how successfully Real Silk Service solved have enabled us to offer women everywhere the latest 
their hosiery problems, these women prevailed on us styles in finest fabrics at unparalleled savings. 

to apply our knowledge of their needs to the produc- 
tion of Lingerie that would give similar satisfaction. 





If you are interested in obtaining hosiery and lin- 
gerie of pre-eminent quality direct from the manufac- 








Real Silk Lingerie is the result! Agaimthecharacter- _—_ turer at prices which positively challenge duplication, 
istic efficiency of Real Silk manufacturing methods, — phone your local Real Silk Service Office or send a 
combined with the economy and convenience of Cor- | request to our Mills and we will have a Representa- 


porate Distribution (direct -to-consumer selling), tive call at your convenience. 


SOLD ONLY DIRECT OUR 10,000 BOND 
ai FROM OUR MILLS POR MEN. NEN ” CHILDREN REPRESENTATIVES _ ||) 
TO THE CONSUMER CALL DAILY AT 
ise ti NGERIE y ules alk conte: 
Fae wer ma CSF OSS == 
a Sess LEED Se 


REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS World’s Largest Manufacturers of Silk Hosiery INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 


250 BRANCH OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. CONSULT 'PHONE DIRECTORY FOR YOUR LOCAL OFFICE 
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All the hats on this 
page are from Re- 
boux, showing the 
soft, draped crown 
Jirst sponsored by 
that milliner, and 
now adopted as the 
keynote of the 
spring mode. Self 
trimming, a pin or 
buckle furnishes 
the only note of 
ornamentation. 
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(lothes for the Matron, Young or Old 
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Be Depending on Fler Slenderness — ¢ 
Y MAN is as old as he feels, but a woman is as young bone. The slightly circular skirt is gathered in front, | 
A as she is slender. And youthful slimness may and belt and back panel are cut in one, as in thumb-nail. ; 
pick and choose with carefree ease, but when one Sunburst plaits are again seen in the jumper dress, 
is not so slim the matter calls for deeper thought. second from left above, of gray crépe de chine, with steel 
eh Here, however, matrons young and old are equitably buttons. Next to it, Rolande’s brick-red georgette, with ‘ 
served, for, of the six frocks on this page, three are lace dyed to match, exemplifies a type much liked in 
adapted to the fuller figure and three to the slender lines Paris. It hasthe popular yoke, wide bell sleeves, upward- 
ica of youth. And each shows various fashion features to slanting waistline, and a gathered, slightly circular skirt. 
| Q be reckoned with in the coming season. | | The new circular peplum, sponsored by Jenny, is 
For her whose generous curves may need a bit of featured in the gray alpaca frock, second from right 
j { camouflaging, the dress at left below and those at left above, with collar and sleeve plaitings of white silk | 
aid and right above are good. In the first, of dark blue crépe. Double hemstitching forms the only trimming. 
kasha trimmed with gold lamé, red embroidery and red _ The front is sketched in the upper thumb-nail at right. | 
leather, Jenny uses the new sunburst plaits and the Especially welcome to the woman with hips inclined e 
upward-slanting waistline, with plain black. The collar, to fullness is the Jenny model at right above—and in | 
of a type which nine out of ten smart Parisiennes have _ the small sketch at lower right —of black silk crépe. The 
been wearing, is particularly noteworthy. skirt turns back at each side of front panel to form the i 
| Contrasting of the bright and dull sides of blue crépe- peplum; and the silver and red embroidered collar, cuffs 
| backed satin features the Premet frock with the waist- and front motifs follow the season’s rule of combining a | 
S.A. line so popular in Paris—four or five inches below hip color with black whenever it is used. 
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An ostrich boa collar matches the green silk crépe of the 
evening cape, at top of page, lined with self material. At 
extreme left, a two-piece suit of the new worsted material 
in grasshopper green, with blouse and lining of matching crépe de chine, vies with the 


kasha is echoed in the coat’s lining. In upper center, quilted taffeta of medium blue or rose 
is finished with lining of matching crépe de chine, and collar of white sheared rabbit. 
Natural kasha, lined with matching crépe de chine, and trimmed with fox, makes the cape 
coat; and a bordered Scotch mixture, unlined, is used for the coat at extreme right. 





ensemble coat of natural kasha next to it. The printed silk of the plaited dress beneath the 


SFtere are the Smart 
Spring (o0ats and Suits 


PRING is surely on the way, but winter’s legacy of chilly winds must 
S still be reckoned with. So, of premier importance in the springtime 
wardrobe, coats and wraps become the first consideration. This year the 
field of choice is wide, for coats are supplemented by capes and capelets, and 
the two-piece suit has once again emphatically reéntered the fashion picture. 
But in choosing from this broad assortment, one thing must be kept always 
in mind: The ensemble idea is ‘‘in’’ and cannot be ignored—for sports, for 
street, for afternoon and even for evening. Perhaps the lining of the coat or 
cape matches the dress beneath, perhaps it is merely the hat and bag that are 
complements, but always the ensemble note is present in one of its forms. 
As in the past, the mannish influence still makes itself felt, but, just as all 
clothes are becoming more feminine, so even the sports type is losing its 
original severity and leaning toward trimming—trimming, however, that is 
deftly and not too noticeably done with straps and bands. For the smart 
woman wears always simple things, and smartness and economy go hand in 
hand, since simple clothes stay longer in style and blend 
more effectively with the rest of the wardrobe. 

Topcoats, for the most part, follow three general types— 
the box plaited, or straight wrap-around as at left; the cape 
coat, below; and the slight flare at sides, or from shoulders in 
back, with straight front, at extreme left on next page. Yokes 
are decidedly smart, as witness the evening coat, page 75, and 
the back of the frogged model on page 105; trimming up the 
center back is good, and tucks, such as at neck of coat in circle, 
are much in fashion. Popular variations on the raglan idea of 
sleeves are seen in the coat at upper center of page 75, with 
4 shawl collar and patch pockets, and in the white cheviot at 
uN lower right of opposite page. The melon sleeves of the cheviot 
are raglan in front only, and kimono in back. 

In length, topcoats may be full, seven-eighths or three- 
quarters. Some are lined with cloth, such as kasha or a 
similar material, and worn with dress to match; many are 
not lined at all. Plain coats often have printed silk linings 
over dresses of the same material, as in the ensemble suit on 


(Continued on Page 75) 
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The Lines, Fabrics and f 
(50lors One Should Buy 


(Continued from Page 74) 


page 74, while printed coats, such as the one on 
this page, have plain linings and plain dresses 
beneath. Plaits or a circular cut introduced at 
the side or front mark the simple one or two 
piece dresses worn under coats or capes, and 
sleeves are almost universally long. Those of 
sports-wear dresses, however, are not included 
intheruling. Many coats are without fur, and, 
although some still flare, the majority are wrap- 
arounds or of the straight box type. With the 
exception of the flared model just at right, all 
the coats on this page are marked by plain, 
straight backs, as the thumb-nail sketches below 
testify. Those on the opposite page follow the 
same rule, varied only by the border, which is 
used down center back, of the Scotch wool sports 
coat at extreme right. 

The new mode of the cape, usually flared, is 
an outstanding feature of the springtime. Some, 
such as the evening model on page 74, are full 
length, while others are short. The hip-length 
cape that matches the dress is a very smart 
development of the ensemble influence. The 
smartest of these short capes are circular in 
cut, unlined, and have straight scarf collars 
that tie in a bow at neck. They are made in 
wool jersey, kasha and similar materials to 
accompany sports dresses of the same material, 
and to match silk crépe dresses for afternoon. 

Suit coats may be full length, seven-eighths, 
three-quarters or, newest of all, wrist length— 
that is, 26 to 27 inches. An example of the 
last, correct for the new box coat which will be 
much worn by the young girl and the young 
matron, is seen in the double-breasted tailored 
model on the opposite page. Its close-fitting 
sleeves flare slightly at the wrist and end in 
jaunty points, while the back is severely straight 
and plain, as seen in the smaller sketch. The 
skirt is straight in front and flared in back. © 
The accompanying jumper blouse, shown constantly with 
this type, makes of it a three-piece suit. 

There is wide variety in collars for both coats and capes, 
with the scarf, tuxedo, small turnover, shawl and standing 
type all good. Among materials, Scotch plaids and checks 
are well to the fore for sports and hard usage, while tweeds 
and ‘striped borders also enjoy a tremendous popularity. 
Other smart fabrics include homespuns, kashas, English and 
Scotch mixtures, twills, cashmeres, camel’s-hair weaves and 
velveteen. Quilted taffeta and brocaded cottons make some 
of the most formal afternoon coats. 

Color is the keynote of the season, with black temporarily 
in abeyance. Navy, in a live shade called purple navy, 
which in reality has no purple cast, is prominent in the 
spring color card, supplemented by the medium blues in soft 
peasant shades, sometimes called deep pastels. Tans and 
beiges with a rose cast, ranging from soft, light tones to a 
deep rust, are seen on every side, vying in popularity with 
the medium browns of a golden tinge, such as oak buff, 
macaroon, burnt almond, cookie, meerschaum, and others— 
names that at once suggest the colors they represent. The 
bois de rose and wood shades are especially well liked, as 
are also the grays, ranging from crystal to a dark metal 
color. Soft greens with a yellow cast, derived from the 
chartreuse family; brilliant reds, such as firecracker—a kind 
of flame—watermelon, 
toreador, and the like; light 
yellows, greenish yellows 
and pinks are particularly 

good for sports wear. 
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Cookie tweed, lined with cookie silk crépe, makes the flared coat at 
upper left, while a new French material in beige, called Tamisca, 
is seen in the shawl-collared model at upper center, with antelope 
revers and lining of beige crépe de chine. Below, in seven-eighths 
length, a coat of light gray Scotch weave has passementerie frogs and 
a collar of Russian kit fox to blend with the material. In circle 
above is the back of the white cheviot sketched at extreme right. 
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An evening wrap of silver cloth and ermine, 
lined with white crépe satin; an afternoon 
coat of green kasha brocaded with lustrous 
rayon flowers and lined with green silk 
crépe; and a coat of white cheviot lined with 
white crépe de chine and trimmed with white 
rabbit, provide three additional types. 
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eA Blue and White Set for the Bedroom 


By Mase. Foster BAINBRIDGE 


FeamreeIAINTY curtains 
sm Yi and flower-like cov- 
#}ers for guest room 
amy 4 and bedchamber 
pees} tempt our needles 
into action with the first whiff 
of spring. These designs come 
from a country old in the art 4 
of capturing spring for the ; 
household—from Czecho- 
Slovakia—and are done in the i 
simplest stitches—outline, 4 
satin, lattice, French knots, : 
buttonhole and featherstitch. S 
Details of all stitches used are 
shown in the sketches on page 4 
193, and all measurements are 
in the italic type on this page. 
Three shades of mercerized 
embroidery cotton are used, 
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in this instance Saxe blue, a 
medium and a darker blue— ; 
Number 3 for the curtains and 
Number 5 for all other work. 

The curtains, at top of page, quaint and 
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Transfer No. 619 


the edges of petalsand stamens 
in outline,sketch3. Thetulip, 
at right of design, has stem and 
leaves in satin stitch, sketch 
1, and petals in outline,sketch 
3. The outside petals are 
filled with the featherstitching 
of sketch 5, and the center 
one with featherstitching of 
sketch 4. The whole is very 
effective. 

The distinguished bird on 
the linen crash towel, left be- 
low, is in outline stitch, 
sketch 3, with wings of rows 
of buttonholing, illustrated in 
sketch 10. The flowers are 
of satin stitch, sketch 1. The 
towel is finished by a row of 
one-quarter-inch-wide but- 
tonholing, sketch 10, one- 
half inch from the raw edge 
of towel, with a line of outline 
stitch, sketch 3, across the top 
of the buttonholing. Hem is turned on 








Rugs and Decorating 
FREE coupon 





practical in their unbleached muslin, have 
a valance embroidered in outline stitch, 
as in sketch 3, except for the French 
knots, of sketch 2, that dot leaves and 
flower centers, and the bit of satin stitch, 
in sketch 1, on the calyx of the flower. 
Medium blue embroidery cotton is couched 
on curtains as in sketch 9, two and a quar- 
ter inches from raw edge, and hemmed— 


wrong side from bottom of buttonholing 
and sewed back of outlining. 

The pillow case, at right below, is worked 
in satin stitch, sketch 1, throughout, ex- 
cept for scroll that connects flowers, which 
is in outline stitch, sketch 3, and the 
French knots of sketch 2 in center of 
flowers. In the matching embroidered 
strip, with which one covers the top of 


The curtains at top of page are 214 inches in 
width and 60 inches in length, finished, in- 
cluding a flat 1-inch hem. The valance 
measures, completed, 37 inches by 13% 
inches,and has a 12-inch hem. The design, 
which borders the hem and is 31% inches from 
sides at hem, is 8 inches wide and 29 inches 
long. Inthe center of page the table cover is 34 
inches square, finished. The design, 34 inch 
from the border, is 8 inches square. 
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VER a million families are enjoy- 
ing beautiful OLSON RUGS se- 
cured this easy, money-saving 

way. No matter what part of the United 
States you live in, you, too, can SAVE 
HALF on your new rugs by sending in 
your old materials. 


By the Olson Patented Process the ma- 
terials in all kinds of old carpets, rugs and 
clothing are sterilized, bleached and re- 
4 claimedlikenew andthencombined withimported 
long-fibered, new wools and woven into rugs that 


rival high- grade Domestic rugs in quality and 
texture. 


Seamless and Reversible 


Every rug is woven Seamless and Reversible 
with the same deep, smooth nap on both sides to 
give double none. ANY SIZE. Any color: Taupe, 
Blue, Bengal Brown, Mole, Mahogany, Jaspe 
Green, Mulberry, Tete- de-Negre, Rose, etc. 





Shipped to Your Home in 
24 HOURS— Direct from Factory 











Sent on Trial Satisfaction guar- 


anteed. We pay you 
for your material if not delighted with new rugs. 
SPECIAL— Express, Freight, or Parcel Post 
Payment Plan. All States. See Catalog. 


OLSON RUG CO. 


Dept. E37, Laflin Street, Chicago, Ill. 


The Latest, Improved / 


: OLSON / a 


OUT AND 
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OLSON RUG CO., Dept. E37, Laflin St., Chicago 


Gentlemen: Please mail to me, FREE, your latest 
book “‘Beauty and Harmony in the Home,” your new 
low prices and your Trial offer. 
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Street (R. F. D.).. 
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one inch deep—on wrong side, at line of 
couching. Put inch-wide casing at top. 
A coarse weave of linen makes 

the delightful table cover, in the 
center of page, which is fin- 
ished, one and three-quar- 
ters inches from raw edge, 
according to sketches 7 and 8, 
by anopen-work border. Hem— 
three-quarter-inch deep—on wrong 
side at edge of border. Three sec- 
tions of design embroidered in each 
corner are inclosed in circles of outline 


stitch—sketch 3. The leaves branching off 
from circles are in satin stitch, sketch 1, except 
leaf at base of tulip stem and the one at end of 


flower stem in top circle, which are in outline 


stitch. The cup of flower, in lower circle, is in lattice 
work, asin sketch 6, and its stem, stamens and petals are 
in outline. The stamen heads are in satin stitch, sketch 1. 


The flower 


in the upper Transfer No. 619 


Transfer No. 619 









sheet below pillows, at bottom of page, 
the flower in the center of motif has its 
center and cup edged with outline 
stitch, sketch 3; its center filled 
with lattice work, sketch 6, and 
the cup with featherstitching, 
sketch5. The petals are done 

in long and short satin stitch, 
sketch 1. The inner leaves are in 
satin stitch, but the outer ones are 
in outline stitch, filled with feather- 
stitching, sketch 4. The upper flower 


of the central figure is edged in outline 
stitch, sketch 3, and filled with featherstitch- 
ing, sketch 4, except the stem which is feath- 
erstitching, sketch 5. The flowers at right and 
left of the center have petals and center dots of 
satin stitch, sketch 1; 
in outline, sketch 3, the leaves being filled with feather- 
stitching, sketch 4. The flowers at ends of design are in 


leaves and circles about dots 


satin stitch, 


Transfer No. 619 sketch 1, except 





circle has petals 
embroidered in 
alternating long 
and short satin 
stitches, with 
stem and center 
section in out- 
line stitch, 
sketch 3, and 
French knots, 
as in sketch 2, 
for filling. The 
wild-rose effect, 
at left of design, 
has center sec- 
tion and lower 
part of petals 
and heads of 
stamens in 
satin stitch, 
sketch 1, with 





VORUBLERED ERED 


Transfer 
No. 619 


The towel, left above, is 33 
inches by 18 inches. Its de- 
sign, which is placed in the 
center of one end only, 344 
inches from the lower edge, 
measures 52 inches long and 2 
inches high. Its edging is the 
whole of ¥% of an inch. 









a touch of 
featherstitch- 
ing, sketch 4, 
which is out- 
lined, sketch 3, 
in the very cen- 
ter of flower. 
The stems of 
sprays are out- 
lined, and large 
leaves—also in 
outline — have 
satin-stitched 
centers. The 
smaller leaves 
and dotted cir- 
cles are satin- 
stitched. 


(Continued on 
Page 193) 


The pillow case at right above, 
20% inches by 36% inches, has 
a design 9¥2 inches by 4 inches, 
placed 4 inches above fold of the 
3-inch hem. On sheet top at lower 
center, the design, 24 inches long 
and 8 inches at widest spread, is 
placed ¥%4 inch above the hem. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 


18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 35 cents; Coats, 35 cents; Blouses, 30 cents; Transfers, 25 cents. 
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HE magic of Beech-Nut is the magic of 

flavor— supreme flavor. For it is the 
Beech-Nut belief that food must not only be 
pure and nutritious, but it must also be wel- 
come food—tood worthy of the occasion. 


**Foods and Confections 
of Finest Flavor’’ 


. Beech-Nut Bacon 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
Beech-Nut Coffee i 
Beech-Nut Macaroni, | 
Spaghetti, Vermicelli } 
Beech-Nut Macaroni Elbows 
| 





Beech-Nut Macaroni Rings 
Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti 
Beech-Nut Pork and Béans_ | 
Beech-Nut Catsup, Chili Sauce | 
Beech-Nut Prepared Mustard 
Beech-Nut Jams and Jellies 
Beech-Nut Marmalades 
Beech-Nut Preserves 


Beech-Nut Confections 








Beech-Nut Candy Drops 
| Beech-Nut Chewing Gum 


_% f Foods of F’ inest Flavor 


Beech-Nut Fruit Drops | 
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And Beech-Nut foods are worthy of many 
occasions. Beech-Nut Bacon is the heart and 


soul of the great American breakfast. ge=@a 


Never has any other country produced 
such bacon. Beech-Nut Spaghetti is 
the ready-luncheon when time is short 
and substantial food is needed. Beech- 
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od as Beech-Nut Bacon 
these other Beech-Nut foods 


And for any meal of the day, there’s Beech- 
Nut Pork and Beans, savory and nutritious, 
while Beech-Nut condiments furnish im- 
provement for countless dishes. Pure flavor 
through and through — Beech-Nut Catsup, 
Mustard and Chili Sauce. 


Flavor that tempts, flavor that satisfies—that is 
mmm the test of each Beech-Nut food. 
1 In fact, no new food is ever added to 
- the Beech-Nut family until it is proved 
SF to possess a better flavor than any simi- 
lar food made elsewhere. Because our 


Nut Peanut Butter provides dainty PON NUT Eig thought is not how many we can make 


eM 
sandwiches for young and old, noon 


or afternoon. 


oom 
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R.<7g) but how good we can make them. 
be? "i Beech-Nut Packing Co., Canajoharie,N. Y. 
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Beech-Nut Mints 
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Wesson Oil 
and an egg make 


Mayonnaise 


Mayonnaise is nothing but oil and 
egg properly beaten together and 
seasoned to taste. It is as simple 
and easy as that—and it takes less 
time to make it than it does to tell 
how to do it. 

If the egg is fresh and the oil 
Wesson Oil, you are sure of a pure, 
delicious Mayonnaise in almost no 
time and at a trifling cost. 

The quickest results are ob- 
tained if the oil and egg are not too 
cold. The ordinary temperature of 
your kitchen is just right. 

Break the egg in a bowl, add 
about a tablespoonful of Wesson 
Oil and beat vigorously with an egg 
beater or a fork—until the oil and 
egg are thoroughly mixed. How long 
will that take? Perhaps while you 
count fifty, not as fast as you can 
count but as fast as you can beat. 

Add another tablespoonful of 
oil and beat again —vigorously. 

Two tablespoonfuls and beat 
again. 

Two or three more and beat 
again. 

Your Mayonnaise will begin 
to thicken a little. Then add Wesson 
Oil about four tablespoonfuls at a 
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time, beating well after each addi- 
tion —until your Mayonnaise is as 
thick and stiff as you want it. The 
more oil you beat into it the thicker 
your Mayonnaise will be—about 
two cupfuls is the usual amount. 
(Never add more than a quarter. 
cupful of oil at any one time.) 

After your Mayonnaise is made, 
add seasoning. Mix well a half tea- 
spoonful of salt, a teaspoonful each 
of sugar and mustard, a generous 
pinch each of paprika and red pepper 
—add a tablespoonful of lemon 
juice or vinegar and stir until the 
salt and sugar are dissolved —then 
pour into the Mayonnaise and 
beat well. This makes a mild 
Mayonnaise. 

If you do not like a sweet 
salad dressing, leave out the sugar. 
If you happen to prefer a very sweet 
dressing, add more sugar and leave 
out the mustard. Or if your family 
is fond of very spicy things, add any 
amount and any kind of seasoning 
and spices you like. Suit yourself. 


There is really nothing easier to make 
than a good Mayonnaise—and you 
know how good it is because you know 
that it is made of Wesson Oil, a fresh 
egg, and pure spices. 

After you have tried it once, you will 
be amazed to find that anything so good 
can cost so little and be so easy to make. 
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White tussah silk makes the extremely smart blouse at extreme left, 
with the back view shown on figure second from right. It is worn 
with the tweed suit at extreme right, a charming embodiment of all 
the correct features for the young girl’s street costume for spring. 


jacket. 


Of pink silk crépe or tussah is the bolero bloused dress on seated 
Jigure. In center, a second bolero has jacket of dark brown wool 
reps, and skirt of lavender-blue reps. 


The suede belt matches the 


A lavender-and-white print makes the collar and gilet. 


Paris, the Arbiter of Fashion 


O MATTER where one 

comes from, whenone lands 

in Paris, consciousness of 

one’s appearance is uncomfort- 
ably present. The earliest desire which 
rises to the surface of my own mind is 
escape from the limits of the shopping list 
I’ve previously made. I want to rush 
out and buy new clothes at once, clothes 
which will make me feel in harmony with 
my surroundings—at least to the point 
where saleswomen, concealing their con- 
tempt as politely as they can, will not say: 
“‘Wouldn’t madame wish something to 
wear now, in which to do her errands?” 
Obviously one looks as badly as one feels. 
Then one begins to buy—a bit wildly, 
perhaps, at first—getting things which 
one regrets by the end of a visit. Any 
woman who has courage and enough 
smart clothes on hand does well to wait, 
for it takes some time to educate the eye 
after a long absence. By looking about, 
one can learn the best and the worst of 
the momentary modes before investing. 


By PrINcEss CANTACUZENE 


‘Countess Speransky, nee Grant 


A curious point about shopping in 
Paris is the fact that when one does be- 
gin, and buys, for instance, shoes and 
gowns, one is almost obliged to change 
the style of one’s hat, hair, umbrella and 
the rest. This happens even when one ar- 
rived quite determined to hold onto fash- 
ions which are endeared to the heart by 
habit. 

I’ve been through all this many a time 
and have a notion that it is a result of the 
admirable harmony which French artists 
give to the tout ensemble. You may be 
convinced that small hats are becoming 
to you, and wide ones ridiculous, and de- 
cide you won’t be dragged into wearing 
the latter no matter who tries to sell 
them. But with your new frock and shoes 
and coat and parasol, you find your sil- 
houette needs a wider brimmed hat to 
bring its lines into proportion and make 


you graceful. Then you give in 
to the fashion and modify your 
notion to some extent—at least, 
if you are wise you do. 

On the other hand, the wisest and the 
smartest woman knows her type, her 
natural advantages and her defects. She 
chooses clothes with reference to these 
points, hiding her faults and enhancing 
her charm whenever she can. Few women, 
however, show talent for this, and only an 
occasional dressmaker cares sufficiently 
for the client’s personality to persuade 
women with skinny arms to wear long 
sleeves, or to insist on lengthening the 
skirt of a lady with heavy legs. Most of 
us don’t care to be told disagreeable 
truths, and there is more profit in per- 
suading us that we have beautifully 
rounded arms or the supports of a Diana. 
After all, the purveyors of fashion are in 
business to make money and not to train 
us to see ourselves as others do. 


(Continued on Page 105) 
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Keep those priceless possessions— your 
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by having your corset or figute support 
designed especially for YOU from COMPLETE 
body measurements. 

Each Barcley Corset is an individual 
creation that gently moulds the natural 
beauty of your figure into an entrancing 
vision of smartness and rare loveliness. 

And, more important still, it safe- 
guards health! 

The Barcley Corset, we believe, is 
more painstakingly designed than any 
other specially designed corset. It is NOT 
simply CUT to measurements. Each gar- 
ment, instead, is individually DESIGNED 
in pencil, with unequalled skill and ut- 
most care, from COMPLETE body meas- 
urements and specifications. 

Every garment is made to individual 
taste and requirements. The trimming 
and fabric may be selected from a very 
lovely assortment. 

Furthermore—while the Barcley Cor- 
set is the most beautiful of corsets—it is 
not exorbitant in price. 


Measurements are taken by cultured, well-bred 
women in the seclusion of your own home. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
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BARCLEY CORSET CO. 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me, without obligation, a free 
Mi] sample of your .remarkable new corset boning 

which helps to create—not a stiff, corseted effect, 
H but a vision of natural loveliness; also address of 
the nearest Barcley Corsetiere. 







Al) My name is 


| My address...... 


Do You Want to Make Money? 
¢ We have openings in various communities for 
cultured, well-bred, ambitious women to engage in 
Ol this ideal profession. Barcley corsetieres also 
orders for the lovely Barcley lingerie and brassieres. 
If interested, put check in square at right and 
we will send full particulars. [] 
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At right, felt, still a 
big feature in mil- 
linery, is used by 
Claire Merey for a 
hat of apple green, 
self-trimmed in 
black. The brim is 
edged with black felt, 
with the same mate- 
rial inserted around 
the crown and tied in 
a bow in the back. In 
shape, this is excel- 
lent for general wear. 











Reboux 
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Below, Thénault 
comes as near to the 
hard tailored hat as 
smartness permits 
this year. - Cookie- 
colored ballibuntl 
Straw, partially 
faced with grosgrain 
ribbon, fashions the 
model. The brim 
rises gradually to- 
ward the back, where 
it splits, and each 
end 1s neatly rolled. 























Claire Merey 








Lhe New Parts Ftats 
or Spring 


Posed by Irene Bordoni 








Reboux 


Above, two hats by Reboux show the fa- 
miliar soft, draped effect made so popular 
by this house. At top, apple-green taffeta, 
Jinely shirred, is trimmed with flat taffeta 
of the same color, while below, meer- 
schaum-colored felt is neatly folded at 
back of crown, with turned-up brim in 
front. A bow of the material of the hat is 
the only trimming in each instance. 


HEN in doubt, omit! Such is the golden rule of millinery 
decoration. And if American women generally would 
only take to heart this simple maxim, what a change we 

should see! For it isasad but undeniable fact that the Amer- 

ican woman lags far behind her French sister in the matter of 
headgear. A big New York manufacturer announces that only 
about ten per cent of the women of this country affect the simple, 
smart hat of good lines which is the hall mark of taste. The 
other ninety per cent are addicted to the kind of creation with 
crown too large for the head, with the proportion between brim 
and crown noticeable chiefly by its absence, with the line of 
the crown sloping back too far from the forehead and, above 
all, with a fearsome and quite unnecessary amount of trimming. 























Thenault 

































Suzanne Talbot 














Above, Suzanne Talbot offers a mannish 
model of cookie-colored Italian crocheted 
straw, with high, straight crown and narrow 
brim. A suede belt and buckle carry out 
the masculine note. At left, wide belting 
ribbon, a millinery material destined for 
growing popularity this spring, is used 
effectively by Thénault in a hat of navy, 
built on sophisticated lines. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY NICKOLAS MURAY 
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Below, an unusual flat tailored drap- 
ing, ending in a fold effect similar to 
a ribbon bow, places the only trim- 
ming note in back. The hat itself 
is of oak-buff ballibuntl straw, by 
Georgette, and turns up in front. 





















Georgette 


Molyneux 





Above, a folded crown and brim give the turn-up 
and turn-down effect with which Molyneux achieves 
snartness in this model of Italian crocheted straw. 
The belting ribbon facing the brim and the hat 
proper are both of Polignac rose—a soft tannish rose. 


It right, Reboux once more illustrates the principle 
of smartness through simplicity in a fetching little 
hat of white perlé visca, with rolled brim. Narrow 
white velvet ribbon, flattened to follow the contour 
of the head, forms the only trimming on the hat. 
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At left, palmetto-green ballibuntl 
fashions Gaby Mono’s hat of modi- 
fied poke effect, with narrow velvet 
banding crown and binding brim. 
A velvet ribbon on the edge of the 
brim at back completes the ensemble. 





















































One glance at Miss Bordoni, chic and charming in the hats shown on these 
two pages, and the contrast speaks for itself. She is correctness personified. 

Hats should be simple. They should not flaunt meaningless ornamentation. 
In no instance should they decorate—they should finish. One can never err in 
having too little ornamentation, but it is exceedingly easy to make the mistake 
of having too much. 

As a matter of fact, it is the young girl of today whose taste in millinery is 
often the best. Her hats are simple, they follow the line of her head, and they 
really fit. The hat of bad proportions and too much ornamentation she leaves 
to the older woman, and, unfortunately, the older woman frequently accepts it. 

This year, as always, the first interest of spring centers 
on the tailored hat. As illustrated here, the soft, draped 
lines typical of the felt or velours are a universal feature, 
and only the materials adaptable to draping are wanted. 
Ballibuntl, sauglia, which is Italian crocheted straw, perlé 
visca—all handmade and imported—hair bodies and felt 
enjoy the greatest popularity. All crowns fit snugly and 
hats in general follow the contour of the head. 

The black hat, of course, will always be the best invest- 
ment, since it can be worn with everything, including 
white. The browns, headed by meerschaum and dogwood, 
with cookie and oak buff also taking a prominent though 
lower place in the scale of popularity, lead the colors. 
The bois de rose shades come next; then green, of the 
brilliant love-bird hue; soft peasant blues; and scarlet. 
Pastel shades of pink pearl, pearl gray, palmetto green, 
rose and yellow, together with white, complete the list. 


Reboux 





Rose Descat 








Georgette 


At upper right, a creased crown gives the soft, draped 
line so prevalent in the season’s best offerings. Rose 
Descat develops the idea in Italian crocheted straw of 
love-bird green, with brim turned up at back to hug 
the head, and a simple tailored band at base of crown. 

































At lower right, a ballibuntl brim of phantom red is 
folded back to give a slight poke effect to Georgette’s 
hat of the same color. The crown, fashioned of picot- 
edged ribbon that is arranged in a wave-like treatment, 
follows the season’s rule of fitting closely to the head. 












































































COMPACT 


“Beauty 


It is the day of “the Compact”. 


Beauty, of course, is no more 
“only skin deep” today than it 
ever has been. Now, however, it 
is the fashion to proclaim more 
vividly —at all times and in all 
places—the desire to be beautiful. 
The proper use of the right 
Compact is the first requisite. 


Roger & Gallet face powders, 
famous the world over for their 
exquisite texture and absolute 
purity, are now offered in Compact 


form in 
Le Fade 


The Precious Perfume 
AND 


leurs d’cAmour 


The most luxurious Perfume in the World 






The metal boxes are dainty as 
jewels. Powders are shaded in 
Blanche, Rosee, Naturelle, Rachel, 
and other tints. 

Roger & Gallet loose powders, 
as always, in Fleurs d’Amour. Le 
Jade and many other fragrances. 

Ask your dealer to show you 
the new Roger & Gallet Compacts. 


ROGER & GALLET 


Parfumeurs = Paris 


709 Sixth Avenue 
New York 


Canadian Agency: Emile Mériot 
103 rue St. Francgois-Xavier, Montreal 


Write for ‘‘Fashions in Fragrance,’’ our 
colorful little book of Parisian toilette 
specialties. Complimentary on request. 
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Taffeta, seen in some of the smartest spring frocks, is used most 
effectively in the afternoon dress at left, of navy blue with white and 
self-colored satin stripes. Black net over black silk is edged with 
jet paillettes for the evening frock, with fitted bodice and cape back. 


Contrasting facings of old blue crépe de chine on skirt, sleeves and 
collar give the distinctive new note to the Poiret model of white kasha 
in center. The two-piece dance frock of red crépe Roma over a slip of 
gold, with its assurance that bodices may blouse, has a gold-lined sash. 


Fligh Lights for the School and (ollege Girl 






ARCH winds may blow both 
braw and cold, but what cares 
“i: fh the lucky miss whose wardrobe 
Ac Bi | boasts such frocks as these? 
SaeSes) Indoors, garbed in the charm- 
ing dresses shown above, she will be 


ees 


a, 
Wi r. 









’ oblivious of whistling winds, while all out- 


doors may rage in vain against the seren- 
ity that only a smart tweed suit or bolero 
jacket, such as those on page 79, can 
wrap her in. 

For the young girl at college or board- 
ing school, all the important fashion 
tendencies of the moment are exempli- 
fied in the models shown on these two 
pages. With a wardrobe founded on such 
types, she may face the world of every- 
day and the world of party-time alike, 
with all the youthful aplomb of which 
fourteen-to-twenty is mistress. 

One of the newest touches of the spring- 
time trend is seen in the afternoon dress 
of plaided taffeta, with its interesting tie 
cravat. Some of the season’s smartest 
afternoon frocks will be made of this 
material, while chiffon, georgette, crépe 


Roma and similar sheer fabrics are des- 
tined for an enormous popularity for both 
day and evening wear, and net for eve- 
ning. The taffeta dress pictured has the 
new close-fitting gypsy girdle, which only 
youth and slimness can presume to wear. 
The large bow in front is echoed in the 
smaller one of the cravat and the still 
smaller bows on sleeves. The bloused 
waist, also a new arrival featured by lead- 
ing houses, is seen in both the plaided 
frock and the two-piece dance dress at 
extreme right. The uneven line of waist 
and hem adds the finishing touch to the 
latter’s charm of style and color. 

A trimming, usually monopolized by 
the older woman, is used with surpris- 
ingly youthful effect in the black net eve- 
ning dress with its paillettes of jet. In 
addition to edging the neck, cape and 
skirt, they also form the hip-bone girdle. 

Contrasting facings, such as in the 
white kasha dress at center, are being fea- 
tured by several Paris houses. The Callot 
combination of light chartreuse green 
kasha, faced with darker chartreuse crépe 


de chine, may replace the pictured com- 
bination, suitable for Southern wear. The 
new golden tan, known as sands of the 
desert, may also be used, with dark brown 
for the colder clime of the North, while 
natural-colored kasha faced with bois de 
rose, or navy blue with emerald green or 
lipstick red, would also be effective. 

Two blouses featuring the smart bolero 
are shown on page 79. The one at 
extreme left, of white tussah silk, has the 
smart yoke and back closing shown on 
figure second from right. It is worn with 
the tweed suit at extreme right. Leather 
buttons and a yoke in front and back 
give swagger to the coat, which is the 
correct length for the young girl. The 
skirt has a plain back and circular front. 

The second bolero blouse, on seated 
figure, is of pink silk crépe or tussah, 
with pearl buttons. Dark-brown wool 
reps makes the bolero jacket in center, 
worn with plaited skirt of lavender-blue 
reps and finished with tie collar and gilet. 
The cuffs match the skirt and the belt 
is of dark suéde. 
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[~The Fordor is a substantially built family Sedan, 


capable of years of constant service. Windsor 
Maroon body, polished nickeled radiator and at- 
tractive gray upholstery. A car any woman will 
get full enjoyment from, and feel safer to drive, no 
matter how bad the weather or crowded the traffic. 
The lowest priced four-door closed car you can buy 
—with the reliability you know a Ford assures. 


Coupe $520 + Tudor Sedan $580 + Fordor Sedan $660 
(All prices f. 0. b. Detroit) 





| FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. | 
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Lo Cg Cha Cha Cha Cha Cha Cha Cha CL5 CL9 VO Vax IDV Day Gold Seal 
This cheerful, sanitary floor is Gop Seat Ina, Belflor Pattern No. 7103-1 IN LAI D 


She right atmosphere for ann 
the children’s playroom 


You thoughtful mothers know that of all rooms the nursery should 
be alive with color. Bright walls, painted furniture, and colorful floor 
—a floor of quaint, bright-hued pattern to banish the last trace of the 
drab and monotonous. And how sensible to have a floor that is abso- 
lutely sanitary, that offers no lurking place for germs. 




















Gop Seat Intaiw 


G S I 3 Z - a A Universal Pattern 
to oe Gold Seal Inlaids are genuine inlaid linoleum, waterproof and without No. 52-151 
era : 


we cracks. A damp mop keeps the smooth surface spotless. Extremely 
durable. And moderate in price. 


In the picture is one of the many charming Belflor patterns whose 
delicately mottled color effects are so popular for all parts of the house. 
If you want tile designs in clear, solid colors, ask to see the Universal 
patterns, always in demand for kitchen, pantry and bath. 


Gold Seal Inlaids carry a guarantee of satisfaction or your money back. 
When you buy inlaid linoleum, to assure yourself of getting exceptional 
value, look for the Gold Seal on the face of the goods or the Nairn 
name stamped on the. back. ; 


Write for booklet showing patterns and charming interiors in color. 





CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Atlanta Minneapolis Cleveland Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans 


Gop Seat INLAD 
Belflor Pattern No. 7150-3 


GOLD SEAL INLAID 
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(lothes Especially Designed for the Large Woman 
Of Silk Grépe and Chiffon | 


tra pounds, these dresses 
banish all despair over a 
smart wardrobe. The tan Can- 
ton faille frock, at left, trimmed 
with long bands of rust ribbon 
and flowing jabot, emphasizes 
height at expense of width; while 
the green Canton faille jumper 
dress, at right, has cleverly cut 
yoke to narrow shoulders—the 
becomingness of the jumper, of 
course, depends much on its 
length, for the larger woman 
must wear hers longer than the 
-perfect 36. : 
Square-cut scallops add a long 
line to the soft Alice-blue crépe 
de chine two-piece frock at left 
below; and diagonal bias bind- 
ings, with crystal buttons, make 
the two-piece white chiffon in 
center particularly interesting. 
Plaits make sitting and rising 
graceful in the thin gray silk crépe 
frock, trimmed with embroidered 
cream batiste, at right below. 


Pt pounas, to conceal ex- 
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(utwork 


finds new favor 
done with 
linen thread 





WHAT charm these 
motifs lend to this luncheon 
set! You'll love to-do cut- 
work with this new linen 
thread. 


UTWORK — long famed 

for its exquisite beauty and 
favored by lovers of fine stitch- 
ery—has attained new loveliness 
now with linen thread. 


Used alone or combined with 
the fashionable Italian peasant 
hemstitching, this linen thread 
cutwork lends distinction to your 
fine linens. 


For the Barbours, for genera- 
tions known as the world’s larg- 
est makers of linen thread, have 
perfected a new linen art needle- 
work thread which matches the 
linen on which you work it in 
character, texture, endurance and 
beauty. 


Fascinating Needlework in the 
New Barbour Book 


All the newest needlework has 
been gathered into the new 
Barbour book, shown below— 
dozens of designs, many in full 
color. Send today for your copy. 
The Linen Thread Co., Dept. C, 
96 Franklin St., New York. 






In balls of white, ecru, 
natural; in skeins of 
twelve fast colors. 






SEND for this interest- 
ing book telling all about 
the new needlework. 


BARBOUR’S 


FOR ART NEEDLEWORK 


Ge HH. Sn Sen Sen Sou See Son Be Sen So Sen Sta Son Spa Sts Ste Ben Sn Sean Sts Bn Sen So Stabe Sra Ste Sra Bee Sra Sra Bee Se KR H.S. 


THE LINEN THREAD CO., Dept. C. 
96 Franklin Street, New York 





I enclose a dime for the new Barbour 
book No. 2. Please send it at once. 


RARRRURDAR LDR HHH He Hee 
FESS STS SETS S TTS 
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) Lhe Platt or Flare’ the Thing 
{| 


For Spring and Summer 


ROM fashion’s laws, like those of the Medes and 
Peessians there is no deviation. To be smart one 

must know and follow the rules. Here are the 
most important: 

When it’s not plaited it’s flared, or there is fullness 
from tiny tucks. Then there’s the rule of jumpers that 
still has its varied way with so many of the smartest 
frocks. The 1880 influence, too, is felt; boleros are ex- 
tremely popular, princess dresses have made their 
appearance, although in rather limited numbers, and 
circular peplums are sometimes on jumpers and one- 
piece. dresses. Scallops and irregular hem lines are 
strongly emphasized, the bloused bodice has reappeared 
and yokes are considered very smart. The front treat- 
ment in skirts and girdles is more and more in evidence, 
while one-sided effects, in either blouse or skirt, are one 
of the newest departures. 

Many of these tendencies are attractively interpreted 
in the dresses on this page, with a coat thrown in for 
good measure. Beginning at lower left, the jumper 
blouse of oyster-white tussah, worn with the coat at 


(Continued on Page 193) 
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Close-fitting simplic- 
ity marks every one of 
these seven Parisian 
hats. Variety of in- 
terpretation, however, 
gives plenty of leeway 
for individual choice, 
proving that the type 
decreed by fashion 
may be adjusted to suit 
innumerable needs. 
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IJ; is at the “little” evening af- 
fairs that you are under the 
closest scrutiny. “Are you careful 
to choose the right shade of pow- 
der to match your skin exactly, 
and give harmonious beauty to 
your face and neck and shoulders? 
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The Ladies’ HOME JOURNAL 


By MADAME JEANNETTE 
Famous cosmetician, retained by The Pompeian 
Laboratories as a consultant to give authentic advice 
regarding the care of the skin and the proper 
use of beauty preparations. 


SOFT, delicate texture—a lovely 

satiny face—yet not a sign of pow- 
der. What 7s the secret of her alluring 
complexion? Does she use powder? She 
does, but a shade that matches so per- 
fectly the tone of her skin that she se- 
cures the good effects of powder with- 
out seeming to use it. 

All smart women strive for a natural 
complexion, but all do not achieve it. 
Not all women have found a powder that 
really matches their skin—a powder that 
reveals their natural coloring. These 
women thank me for telling them about 
Pompeian Beauty Powder. Complexions 
are not composed of single colors, but a 





THAT P OISE which comes from knowin 


that your complexion is noticed but your 
powder is not. Read how the scientifically 
blended shades of Pompeian 
Beauty Powder can help. . . 


blend of different colors. So it is only 
natural that powder to match your 
complexion must also be a blend. 


Pompeian Beauty Powder is scien- 
tifically blended from different colors. 
Whatever the tone of your complexion, 
some one shade of this powder matches 
it perfectly. Select this shade from the 
directions that follow in the Shade Chart. 

Pompeian Beauty Powder has gained 
its remarkable popularity because of 
its phrity, its exceptional consistency, 
its delicate odor, its quality of adher- 
ing well—and its perfection of shades. 














Miss M. B has the luminous fair- 
ness of skin typical of red-haired 
beauties. She finds the Flesh 
shade of Pompeian Beauty 
Powder adds an exqut- 
site finish to her youth- 
ful complexion. 


YZ of a 60c. box of Bloom 
with 1926 Panel, Beauty Powder 


SHADE CHART for selecting 
your shade of Pompeian Beauty Powder 


Medium Skin: The average American skin 
tone is Medium, neither decidedly light 
nor definitely olive. This skin should use 
the Naturelle shade. 


Olive Skin: Women with this type of skin 
are apt to have dark hair and eyes charac- 
teristic of the beautiful Spanish women. 
This skin should use the Rache/ shade. 


Pink Skin: Thisis the youthful, rose-tinted 
skin (not the florid skin) and should use 
the Flesh shade. ; 


White Skin: This skin is unusual, but if 
you have it you are the only type that 
should use White powder in the daytime. 

If desired, lighter shades of powder may be used for 
evening, under artificial light. In case of doubt, write 
a description of your skin, hair and eyes to me for 
special advice. 

If your powder looks “chalky and un- 
natural,” buy a box of Pompeian Beauty 
Powder today, in the shade suggested above. 
At all toilet counters 60c. (Slightly higher 


in Canada.) Satisfaction guaranteed. 


) a ae 


Specialiste en Beauté 


P.S.:I also suggest Pompeian Day Cream to protect your 
skin against the weather, and Pompeian Bloom for a 
touch of color. 





SPECIAL OFFER 


and other samples 


In addition to sample 
of Beauty Powder and 
to help you realize the 
exceptional quality of 
Pompeian Bloom, we 
make this special offer 
above. The 1926.Panel 
is the most beautiful and 
expensive one we have 
ever offered. Size 27 *7 
in. Art store value 75c to 
fz. Sent for two dimes 
along with 16 of a 60 
box of Pompeian Bloom 
and valuable samples of 
Beauty Powder; Day 
Cream (protecting) ; and 
Night Cream (cleans- 
ing) ; and Madame Fean- 
nette’s beauty booklet. 
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Madame Jeannette, Pa 
The Pompeian Laboratories a 
3211 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Dear Madame: I enclose 2 dimes (20c) for the 1926 
Panel, 14 of 60c box of Bloom, other samples, and your 
beauty booklet. 





This coupon void after Sept. 1, 1920 
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COMBINATION 


Gossard Combinations are so designed to 
give long, smooth, unbroken lines to the 
figure. They fit perfectly, and are aston- 


WORLD-FAMOUS GOSSARDS 
ON THE RIVIERA : 
trieet font $1.50 to $25. Model number 


Shown, $490. Nowhere perhaps in all the world can 
one find so smart and cosmopolitan an 
exhibition of style on parade as along 
the showplaces of the Mediterranean. 
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FRONT LACING CORSET 


Light weight, dainty materials are 
used in Gossard front lacing cor- 
sets, which are lightly, scientifi- 
cally boned. They range in price 
from $2.75 to $25. Model 1885 
shown here. - 


Here, indoors and out, Gossard founda- 
tion garments are verily at home, for 
where fashion promenades there will 
Gossard foundations be found. 



























Whether on the Riviera or the Rue de 
la Paix, Fifth Avenue or Regent Street, 
Avenida Rio Branco—Rio de Janeiro, or 


CLASP-AROUND 


Clasp-arounds are designed of all 
types of fabrics,and,as all Gossard 
garments, are exquisitely tailored, 
regardless of price. Prices range 
from $2 to $25. Model shown 
here, 1568. 





GIRDLE 


Girdles are designed for all types 
of figures, and either hook or 
clasp around. They range in price 
from $2 to $25. Model shown, 
number 1074. Dainty uplift bras- 
siere, Model 1224. 
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Michigan Boulevard, Gossard garments 
| are the accompaniment of good grooming. 


COMPLETE“DANCELETTE 
A combination garment, which is free 
from hose supporters, is a boon for sum- 
mer days. It fits perfectly to figure, and 








In the Gossard Line of Beauty there is 





a foundation garment for every type of $8.50, also a similar type at $5. S 
figure... for every occasion. A 
Your corsetiere can provide exactly the SS 


garment best suited to your needs: 
The Gossard Complete — Combination — 
Girdle—Clasp-Around—T he Gossard Front 
Lacing Corset—Brassieres—T he “Dancelette 
— Step-ins —The Complete-*Dancelette. 





THE H.W. GOSSARD COMPANY 


Chicago New York San Francisco Toronto London 


Sydney Buenos Aires 
#% Trade-Mark 


STEP-IN 


Step-ins are composed of various 
materials, silk, cotton, all elastic. 
These garments are extremely 
pliable and are often boneless. 
They range in price from $3.50 to 
$45. Model number shown, 1001. 


COMPLETE 


Gossard Completes range in prize 
from $6.50 to $25, depending on 
the types of materials and elastics 
used. Model shown is number 
1842. The Complete is an ideal 
one-piece garment for all types 
of figures. 
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stays comfortably in place. Model 


COMBINATION 


Combinations are also designed 
with light boning, and diaphragm 
reinforcements so that they can 
be worn charmingly by plump 
figures. Model shown here, 8402. 
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OU SENSE THE DIFFERENCE 

in the very first whiff—redolent of sun- 
sweetened fruits in a summer garden. You 
know at once that never before have you 
bought anything like this. 


Test these Royal Fruit Gelatins carefully 
for yourself from the moment you open the 
package. Directly you. break the paper its 
fresh fruit aroma greets you, rich with the 
flavor of the fruits themselves. 


Pour the heavy crystals into a bowl and 
add the hot water. Again that unmistak- 


WINTER FRUIT COMPOTE | : 


Dissolve 1 package of Strawberry Royal Fruit Gelatin 
in 1 cup of boiling water, add one cup of stewed or 
canned fruit juice. Cool. When it begins to thicken 
slightly, add fruit. Pour in moulds and chill. 

Peaches, pears, apricots, and prunes cr raisins make a 
pleasing combination. For a large mould the use of whole 
fruits stoned makes a very attractive dish. Serves six. 






Made by the makers of 
ROYAL Baking Powder 
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Tart, tantalizing, fresh! With the true lemon 
flavor that can only be made from fresh fruit, and 
it’s wonderful with salads and cold meats too 


able fresh fruit fragrance! Of a kind that 
no synthetics or aromatics could ever 
produce. And no trace of “sticky,” 
“gummy” smell, to alter or spoil the 
fresh fruit taste. Pure gelatin of perfect 
quality, is neutral to taste and smell. It 
adds no heavy over-taste to clog the 
fresh fruit flavor. 


E are proud to offer Royal Fruit 
Gelatin to our Royal Baking Powder 
friends. We know how you appreciate 
the. unrivalled merits of Royal Baking 
Powder, and you will at once realize that 
Royal Fruit Gelatin is made by the same 
standard, marked by the same high quality. 


Purity is especially essential in gelatin, 
because of its established place in the 
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Only fresh fruit juices could 
exhale this fragrance, this flavor 


diet of children. For protein, to promote 
growth, to aid digestion, it is recom- 
mended by food authorities everywhere. 


Naturally you want the very purest 
and finest for your children. Of course 
you know you are safe with a gelatin 
that bears the same imprint that has so 
long been the mark of Royal Baking 
Powder. 


And how lovely they look, these Royal Fruit 
Flavored Gelatins—clear, gleaming, a joy totheeye, 
and a temptation to taste—in any one of the five 
flavors—Strawberry, Raspberry, Orange, Lemon 
or Cherry. 


There's a new free booklet waiting for you, full 
of entrancing original desserts, and such interest- 
ing ideas on entertaining too. Send for it today. 


Send for the Free Booklet of 


delicious ideas for new desserts. 
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4966 
Sizes 16 years, 
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4963 
Sizes 14 and 16 
years, 36 to 44. 
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Blouse No. 4971 
Sizes 14 and 16 
years, 36 to 42 


Camisole-Skirt 


No. 4743 
Sizes 16 years, 






4965 
Sizes 16 years, 
36 to 46 













Sizes 16 years, 
36 to 46 


C for Average Sizes and the Tall and Thin 
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OT only are these frocks, 
with their lines broken by 
crosswise treatments, par- 

ticularly good for the tall thin 
woman, but they are equally 
wearable for the average woman. 
The spring colors of rose shades, 
gray, soft green and medium 
blues, sedate navy and golden 
tan are all suitable for them. 

The tailored sports frock, No. 
4966, above at left, of silk, wool 
crépe or jersey, with matching 
crépe de chine tie and suéde belt, 
has a yoke and wide belt to give 
width, and break a too long line. 
Its soft tie is kind to thin necks. 

Bishop sleeves, in the wool 
jersey or silk crépe jumper dress 
in center, No. 4963, with semi- 
yoke and slightly gathered skirt, 
add grace to the too thin figure. 

Silk crépe, too, makes the 
afternoon frock at right above, 
No. 4969, with gathers and sash 
lending width and breaking the 
shoulder-to-hem line. 

The daytime frock, No. 4965, 
gay in its printed crépe, has 
plain crépe trimming on bishop 
sleeves and in the jabot. 

Taffeta, plain or plaid, or silk 
crépe may make the afternoon 
blouse, No. 4971, and skirt, No. 
4743, with collar-tie for a slim 
throat and soft bow for thin hips. 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 30 cents; Transfers, 30 cents. 
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The Director of the New York Post 
Graduate Hospital Baby Clinic says in 
his authoritative book: — 

“After the bath, the baby is quickly 
dried with aclean soft towel, but with 
very little rubbing, and the folds of the 
skin powdered . . .. Powder is used 
to complete thedrying of the skin but 
the excess should begentlyrubbed off 
witha fresh piece ofabsorbent cotton.” 


OW 
to powder 


the baby 


HE baby’s bath is’ the most 

important event of his day. It 
does more than make him clean and 
sweet. It plays a large part in his 
health and comfort. The finishing 
touch is a sprinkle of powder in all 
his little creases. That powder serves 
the double purpose of drying every 
last bit of moisture and of protect- 
ing the skin from chafing. 





cAt bathtime Fohnson’s Baby Powder 
and Cream complete baby’s well-being 


However, it is not enough to powder 
baby only after his bath. Doctors 
agree that every time the diaper is 
changed the parts should be pow- 
dered again. The powder which 
means so much to a baby’s com- 
fort must be absolutely pure and 
safe, exquisitely fine. 

Because they realize these things, more 
mothers choose Johnson’s Baby Powder 
than any other. For Johnson’s powder 
was first made at the request of doctors 
and by their prescription. 

In the famous laboratories where 
hundreds of. articles, antiseptically pure, 
surgically safe, are made for the medical 
profession, Johnson’s Baby Powder is 
made with exquisite care under condi- 
tions of scientific cleanliness. 








NOTE: To those mothers who do not already 
know this beneficent powder, Johnson & 
Johnson are offering free a sample of it and 
their helpful little book, “‘ The Faith of a Baby.” 


Dept. A-7, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Your druggist is more than a merchant 
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U SENSE THE DIFFERENCE 

in the very first whiff—redolent of sun- 

sweetened fruits in a summer garden. You 

know at once that never before have you 
bought anything like this. 


























package. Directly you break the paper its 
fresh fruit aroma greets you, rich with the 
flavor of the fruits themselves. 


Pour the heavy crystals into a bowl and 
add the hot water. Again that unmistak- 


WINTER FRUIT COMPOTE 


Dissolve 1 package of Strawberry Royal Fruit Gelatin 
in 1 cup of: boiling water, add one cup of stewed or 
canned fruit juice. Cool. When it begins to thicken 
slightly, add fruit. Pour in moulds and chill. 

Peaches, pears, apricots, and prunes cr raisins make a 
pleasing combination. For a large mould the use of whole 
fruits stoned makes a very attractive dish. Serves six. 





Test these Royal Fruit Gelatins carefully : s 
for yourself from the moment you open the {- 
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Made by the makers of 
ROYAL Baking Powder 
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Tart, tantalizing, fresh! With the true lemon 
flavor that can only be made from fresh fruit, and 
it’s wonderful with salads and cold meats too 


able fresh fruit fragrance! Of a kind that 
no synthetics or aromatics could ever 
produce. And no trace of “sticky,” 
“summy” smell, to alter or spoil the 
fresh fruit taste. Pure gelatin of perfect 
quality, is neutral to taste and smell. It 
adds no heavy over-taste to clog the 
fresh fruit flavor. 


E are proud to offer Royal Fruit 
Gelatin to our Royal Baking Powder 
friends. We know how you appreciate 
the. unrivalled merits of Royal Baking 
Powder, and you will at once realize that 
Royal Fruit Gelatin is made by the same 
standard, marked by the same high quality. 


Purity is especially essential in gelatin, 
because of its established place in the 
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Only fresh fruit juices could 
exhale this fragrance, this flavor 


diet of children. For protein, to promote 
growth, to aid digestion, it is recom- 
mended by food authorities everywhere. 


Naturally you want the very purest 
and finest for your children. Of course 
you know you are safe with a gelatin 
that bears the same imprint that has so 
long been the mark of Royal Baking 
Powder. 


And how lovely they look, these Royal Fruit 
Flavored Gelatins—clear, gleaming, a joy totheeye, 
and a temptation to taste—in any one of the five 
flavors—Strawberry, Raspberry, Orange, Lemon 
or Cherry. 


There's a new free booklet waiting for you, full 
of entrancing original desserts, and such interest- 
ing ideas on entertaining too. Send for it today. 


Send for the Free Booklet of 


delicious ideas for new desserts. 
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4966 
Sizes 16 years, 
36 to 44 






















Sizes 16 years, 
36 to 46 





4963 
Sizes 14 and 16 
years, 36 to 44. 


Transfer 553 





OT only are these frocks, 
with their lines broken by 
crosswise treatments, par- 

ticularly good for the tall thin 
woman, but they are equally 
wearable for the average woman. 
The spring colors of rose shades, 
gray, soft green and medium 
blues, sedate navy and golden 
tan are all suitable for them. 

The tailored sports frock, No. 
4966, above at left, of silk, wool 
crépe or jersey, with matching 
crépe de chine tie and suéde belt, 
has a yoke and wide belt to give 
width, and break a too long line. 
Its soft tie is kind to thin necks. 

Bishop sleeves, in the wool 
jersey or silk crépe jumper dress 
in center, No. 4963, with semi- 
yoke and slightly gathered skirt, 
add grace to the too thin figure. 

Silk crépe, too, makes the 
afternoon frock at right above, 
No. 4969, with gathers and sash 
lending width and breaking the 
shoulder-to-hem line. 

The daytime frock, No. 4965, 
gay in its printed crépe, has 
plain crépe trimming on bishop 
sleeves and in the jabot. 

Taffeta, plain or plaid, or silk 
crépe may make the afternoon 
blouse, No. 4971, and skirt, No. 
4743, with collar-tie for a slim 
throat and soft bow for thin hips. 


















Blouse No. 4971 
Sizes 14 and 16 
years, 36 to 42 


Camisole-Skirt 


No. 4743 
Sizes 16 years, 






4965 
Sizes 16 years, 
36 to 46 




















Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 30 cents; Transfers, 30 cents. 
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The Director of the New York Post 


Graduate Hospital Baby Clinic says in 


his authoritative book: — 


“After the bath, the baby is quickly 


dried with a clean soft towel, but with 
very little rubbing, and the folds of the 
skin powdered . . . Powder is used 


to complete thedrying of the skin but 
the excess should begently rubbed off 


OW 


to powder 


the baby 


HE baby’s bath is’ the most 

important event of his day. It 
does more than make him clean and 
sweet. It plays a large part in his 
health and comfort. The finishing 
touch is a sprinkle of powder in all 
his little creases. That powder serves 
the double purpose of drying every 
last bit of moisture and of protect- 
ing the skin from chafing. 





cAt bathtime Fohnson’s Baby Powder 
and Cream complete baby’s well-being 


However, it is not enough to powder 
baby only after his bath. Doctors 
agree that every time the diaper is 
changed the parts should be pow- 
dered again. The powder which 
means so much to a baby’s com- 
fort must be absolutely pure and 
safe, exquisitely fine. 

Because they realize these things, more 
mothers choose Johnson’s Baby Powder 
than any other. For Johnson’s powder 
was first made at the request of doctors 
and by their prescription. 

In the famous laboratories where 
hundreds of articles, antiseptically pure, 
surgically safe, are made for the medical 
profession, Johnson’s Baby Powder is 
made with exquisite care under condi- 
tions of scientific cleanliness. 











NOTE: To those mothers who do not already 
know this beneficent powder, Johnson & 
Johnson are offering free a sample of it and 
their helpful little book, “ The Faith of a Baby.” 


Dept. A-7, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Your druggist is more than a merchant 
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MOOT beauty and foot health for you 
—in J & K Foot Savers! These 
shoes symbolize that greatly desired 
Rares) Combination, foot comfort and style. 
They stand for shoe beauty in performance 
and appearance. They’re your way to feet that 
feel as good as they look—and your feet will 
look fashionable in Foot Savers. 








Foot Savers are Shaped Naturally 


The lines of Foot Savers are natural—and they 
hold their natural shape. 


Foot Savers are made with scientific, in-built 
arch features which provide a control and 
guidance for every movement of your feet. 
Heels are poised to give a perfect walking bal- 
ance. Thus, in Foot Savers, you are assured 
Foot Ease for the Present and ‘‘ Foot Insurance 
for the Future.’ 


Foot Savers are Styled Modernly 


Foot Saver styles consider occasions, costumes, 
fashions and tastes. There is a type to please 
every woman of every age in every walk of life. 
Every new style feature, as well as fashions 


of more conservative tendencies, is shown in 
J & K Foot Savers. 


Foot Savers are Available Everywhere 


In almost every city and town there is an ac- 
credited agency for the famous J & K Arch 
Fitting Shoe where you can be fitted with 
these new models in Foot Savers. If in doubt 
as to the dealer nearest you, write us. 


Ask for the booklet of Foot Saver Shoes showing a 
variety of seasonable styles. 


THE JULIAN © KOKENGE CO. 


Makers of the famous “J & K”’ Arch Fitting Shoes for Women 
440 East Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Saver 


J 
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The 14 to 205 in Party Array 




















ASTEL dance frocks in all the flowerlike shades blossom forth with 
Pie spring dance bids. Of light chartreuse green georgette is the frock 

at lower left, No. 4959, with deep creamy val on its petal skirt, and a 
touch of darker chartreuse velvet in the ribbon at the waist. 

The most supple of taffeta or silk crépe in a rose shade makes the dress 
in upper center, No. 4960, with its distinguished lines and plastron of tiny 
rosebuds at the neck. Of cloudlike nattier blue chiffon is the frock at 
right, No. 4956, the new spring shoulder cape relieving the formal neck. 
Should you prefer the designs for daytime frocks in street colors, long 
sleeves are also provided in each design. 























Patterns may be secured from stores selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage 
prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 40 
cents; Coats, 45 cents. 
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A CHALLENGE 


We’ll make a little wager 
with you that if you try 
one tube of Listerine Tooth 
Paste, you’ll come back 
for more. 


LARGE TUBE—25 CENTS 
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Was this 
a hint? 


HIS was the third 

time it had happened 
within a month: he, the 
head of the concern, find- 
ing one of these advertise- 
ments on his desk, marked 
for his attention, no signa- 
ture. 

Of course, he had read 
about Listerine and _hali- 
tosis. But never had he 
applied the idea to him- 
self. 

Was someone giving him 
a hint? Was he, perhaps, 
guilty this way, and suc- 
cessful in spite of it? It 
certainly set him thinking. 


- * @ 


You, yourself, rarely know 
when you have halitosis (unpleas- 
ant breath). That’s the insidious 
thing about it. And even your 
closest friends won’t tell you. 

Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
comes from some deep-seated or- 
ganic disorder that requires pro- 
fessional advice. But usually— 
and fortunately—halitosis is only 
a local condition that yields to 
the regular use of Listerine as a 
mouth wash and gargle. It puts 
you on the safe and polite side. 
Moreover, in using Listerine 
to combat halitosis, you are 
quite sure to avoid sore throat 
and those more serious illnesses 
that start with throat infection. 

Listerine halts food fermenta- 
tion in the mouth and leaves the 
breath sweet, fresh and clean. 
Not by substituting some other 
odor but by really removing the 
old one. The Listerine odor itself 
quickly disappears. 

This safe and long-trusted an- 
tiseptic has dozens of different 
uses; note the little circular that 
comes with every bottle. Your 
druggist sells Listerine in the 
original brown package only— 
never in bulk. There are four sizes: 
14 ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce and 
144 ounce. Buy the large size for 
economy.—Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, Saint Louis, U. S. A. 






















SHE “height” of fashion is displayed in 
| that delightful expanse of Humming 





heel. MOur Paris representative reg- 
ularly cables the color trend at Fashion’s cap- 
ital. Thus the newest shades are on the coun- 
ter of your favorite shop well in advance of the 
mode. @ Humming Birds gratify your common 
sense no less than your beauty sense. Pure silk, 
with lisle reinforcements for tops, heels and 
toes, a garter-run-stop at the knee and flawless 
knitting throughout, their wear is phenomenal. 
Moderate in price. Sold only in reliable stores. 


DAVENPORT HOSIERY MILLS, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
New York Office: 200 Fifth Avenue. 


umming’ Bird 
PURE SILK HOSIERY 
WEARS LONGER 


© 1926 BY D. H. M. 
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Sizes 14 to 20 4977 Sizes 14 to 20 
Transfer 537 Sizes 14 to 20 Transfer 14314 
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TRAIGHT from the Paris plaited dull-blue grosgrairfrib- 
openings these frocks bon at neck and wrists. The 
come, with their hint of crépe skirt is a straight Wrap 


spring and air of youth, for the 
designs all in sizes 14 to 20. 
The everyday tailored dress 
at left, with its comfortable 
flare, may feature the new-old 
navy serge or wool jersey, its 


around, with three knife plaits 
at left side. The design ner- 
mits—should you prefer it—: 
the medium low bateau neck. 

The trim two-piece after- 
noon frock at right, of golden 
patch pockets and embroid- tan crépe de chine, has the 
ered borders of scarlet wool new flared jumper with plaited 
sounding the modern art motif. Paris, skirt, and the collar and the cuffs that all 
too, is trimming her spring frocks with Paris is wearing. Brown crépe de chine 
braid, which would be equally effective. embroidered in golden tan for collar, cuffs, 

Of bois de rose silk crépe is the smart etc., and brown embroidery on the golden 
afternoon jumper dress in the center, with tan of the dress, give the delectable 
the new yoke in back and trimming of French touch of handwork. 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage 
prepaid, from the Home Pattern Co., 18 E. 18th St., N. Y.C. Dresses, 40 cents; Transfers, 30 cents. 
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_ Quality 
is more than 
label-deep 


‘Es the reputation behind 
the label Spat ruants 
~ especially in bu 
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cA Few of the 

Many Del Monte 
Varieties You 

Should Know 


Peaches, Melba Halves 
Peach Halves, both 
Yellow Cling and Freestone 
Sliced Peaches, Apricots 
Royal Anne Cherries 
Sliced Pineapple 
Crushed Pineapple 
Pears, Plums 
eg 5 Asparagus, Spinach 
:. and many 
others 








Pretty labels are not enough! Quality goes far deeper 
than the wrapper! | 

If you really want to be sure—you must know exactly 
what the label stands for—and the reputation of the can- 
ner behind it. 

That’s why it’s so worth your while to ask for—and see 
that you get—canned fruits under the Det Montz brand. 

You know this label! You know exactly the quality Dex 
Monte represents. You’re always certain of the uniform 
goodness in every variety —the assurance of satisfaction it 
offers—no matter when or where you buy. 

Remember, too, the value of these tempting products in 
your menus right now. At noother season is fruit so essen- 
tial. Det Monte offers the convenient, practical way to | 
put new freshness into every-day meals—without a bit eens Y a 
of fuss or bother. A supply on your pantry shelf will be U A [ IT | 
doubly welcome these cold days. 


And write for ““The Det Monte Fruit Book.” You are sure to 
want it—a collection of the favorite fruit recipes of America’s 
most famous cooks. For a free copy, address Department 25w, 
California Packing Corporation, San Francisco, California. 


Be sure you say 


DEL MONTE 


BRAND 
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By a woman who has tried most of them 


QO 


“T have been keeping house for more than twenty 
years and I don’t believe you could mention many 
laundry soaps that I have not tried. 


“T didn’t try them just out of curiosity, but be- 
cause I wanted to find the soap which would give me 
the best results in the easiest possible way, without 
harm to my clothes. 


“T tried cHIPSO two years ago because IJ heard it 
made washing easier and quicker. When I opened 
my first package and saw the thin white flakes, I 
said to myself, ‘This may be all right for table linens, 
sheets and other things which are never badly 
soiled, but I doubt if it will get the very dirty things 
clean.’ Nevertheless, I tried it for both. 





“T put the dry flakes in the tub and turned on the 
hot water. To my surprise, right away it began to 
bubble up into the most beautiful suds I ever saw. 
This was most amazing to me, as I had been accus- 
tomed to shave and melt my soap and altogether it 
would take me about half an hour to get the wash- 
tub ready for the clothes. I did all this work in two 
minutes with cHIPso. 


Ay Chipso helps me more 
than any other laundry soap 
| have ever used” 


“Having such wonderful suds, I thought I would 
see what just soaking would do. So I let them stand 
for 20 minutes. 


“When I began to squeeze the sudsy water through 
and through the clothes with my hands, I noticed 





~ that the stids had loosened all the dirt and it simply 
‘floated~away. The clothes were practically clean 


already. 


“Whenever I came to a piece which was spotted, or 
had very dirty places, such as cuffs and neck-bands, 
I rubbed it a little between my hands and it quickly 
became clean with very little work on my part. After 
two rinsings, first hot, then cold, everything was 
perfectly clean—as white and fresh and sweet as it 
could possibly be. Even colored things were clean 
and the colors as bright as ever, not a bit faded. 


“T hardly need say that from that time to this, 
cu1pso has been my only laundry soap. I have used 
it to wash with in different ways and always get the 
same good results. It is much easier, quicker, and 
far more pleasant to use. 


For my washing machine 
and a very easy “boiler method” 


“For instance, when I use the washing machine now, 
all I need to do is make my suds by pouring hot 
water over the dry cu1pso. Then I put in my clothes 








The most amazing success in 
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and start the machine. The clothes are clean much 
sooner than they used to be. cHiPso is simply won- 
derful for machine work. 


‘“‘Sometimes I use only the boiler. This is strictly 
a boiler method for I don’t use the tub at all this way. 
I put the boiler on the stove with a little hot water 
and add the cu1pso. When it has dissolved, I add 
enough cold water to cover the clothes, put them in 
dry while the water is still cold, let them come to a 
boil, rinse and hang out. I seldom have to rub a 
thing with this method. 


“‘Of course I never add any other soap to the cHIPso 
for any method. cxHipso does the hardest kind of 
work all by itself. 


EF 


oP « 





“T find it as helpful for other pur-.. bing | 4 


poses as it is for clothes washing. I ar as 
was simply amazed the first, time . 
I tried it for dishes. 


“T found that I could get hot suds in the + 
dishpan instantly, just as I did in the tub, 
simply by putting the cu1Pso into the pan 
and running the hot water over it. Then I 
put the dishes in the hot cuipso suds and all ° 
traces of food and grease disappeared like 
magic from everything—glasses, china, silver 
and pots and pans. 


“T found that with cu1pso I could rinse or 
not as I liked. When you rub soap directly 
on dishes with a cloth, you Aave to rinse. 


cHIPso for nearly everything now 


“IT use cHIPSO now for nearly everything about the 
house. I still prefer Ivory for my finest woolens and 
my silk garments—I suppose every woman always 
will. 


“But when I remember how I used to dislike dish- 
washing and laundry work, just as every woman does 
when she uses the old-fashioned methods, I look at 
the cH1pso package with its beam of sunshine across 
the front and I say to myself, ‘cuipso has certainly 
brought sunshine into my home.’ 
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“It gives me a pleasant, comfortable feeling just 
to see the package on the shelf. I guess there are a 
good many millions of other women who feel the 
same way about it.” 


Editor’s Note: Yes, there are, and it is just that 
fact which has made cuipso “the most amazing 
success in the history of household soap.” 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Helpful Laundering Suggestions 


Put dry curso flakes in the tub, turn on the hot water to make 
instant suds. Put cleaner pieces in one tub of suds, the.more 
dirty pieces in another. Soak 20 minutes—an hour—or overnight 
if it is more convenient. A short cH1Pso soaking is just as effec- 
tive as a long one. 


Instead of rubbing on the board, try squeezing the sudsy water 
through and through the clothes with the hands, rubbing spots 
and badly soiled places slightly between the hands. The amount 
of rubbing needed depends on the condition of the clothes, but 
it will always be less with cH1Pso, 


If starch is used, it should first be cooled, as hot starch weakens 
materials, fades colors, and swells the hands. 


Colored pieces or white pieces trimmed with colors should first 
be rolled in a towel to prevent streaking, and then dried in the 
shade. Never roll damp colored things and let them stand. 











Copyright 1926, by 
The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinn: 
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was simply amazed the first, time S? 
I tried it for dishes. 


“T found that I could get hot suds in the 
dishpan instantly, just as I did in the tub, 
simply by putting the cHipso into the pan 
and running the hot water over it. Then I 
put the dishes in the hot cu1pso suds and all ° 
traces of food and grease disappeared like 
magic from everything—glasses, china, silver 
and pots and pans. 


“T found that with cu1pso I could rinse or 
not as I liked. When you rub soap directly 
on dishes with a cloth, you Aave to rinse. 
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“‘T use CHIPSO now for nearly everything about the 
house. I still prefer Ivory for my finest woolens and 
my silk garments—I suppose every woman always 
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when she uses the old-fashioned methods, I look at 
the cH1pso package with its beam of sunshine across 
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“It gives me a pleasant, comfortable feeling just 
to see the package on the shelf. I guess there are a 
good many millions of other women who feel the 
same way about it.” 


Editor’s Note: Yes, there are, and it is just that 
fact which has made cuipso “the most amazing 
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Put dry cuipso flakes in the tub, turn on the hot water to make 
instant suds. Put cleaner pieces in one tub of suds, the.more 
dirty pieces in another. Soak 20 minutes—an hour—or overnight 
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SALEsROOMs: 
New York, Cuicaco, San FRANcisco 
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on the OUTSIDE looking in? 


DEAR Sir: 


We are thinking of a certain 
husband we know—in writing 
this advertisement. He loves his 
home. He is considerate. But 
sometimes, even as you and I, 
he misses a bet which he ought 
to cover. 

Ever since the home-coming 
from the honeymoon, his wife 
has realized her need for an ade- 
quate silver service. 

But this need, so poignant to 
her, has never been driven home 


ae : 


"4 


e i 


to him. So her dream-purchase 
has remained an unreality, the 
yearning of a window-shopper. 


We seek, therefore, to talk 
over this silverware question with 
this husband, as man to man. 


We ask him to look at it ina 
business way. The 50-piece set 
shown in the picture below, with 
flatware enough for the average 
sized family and all their guest- 
emergencies, costs $71.50. But its 
cost is less than a cent a day, 
when spread over its life-long 


term of usefulness and beauty. 

Is not the charm of better table 
service, throughout married life, 
worth a penny a day? Is it not 
worth that price to appease the 
fond wish of a fond woman? 
With that husband we know, 
we rest our case. 

oe 


MAY WE SEND YOU THAT FAMOUS BOOK 
“Etiquette, Entertaining and Good Sense”? 


A charming little brochure on how to entertain cor- 
rectly and smartly for luncheons, dinners and after- 
noon teas. What to serve and how to serve it—for 
occasions both formal and informal. A copy is yours 
for the asking. . . . Address Dept. Q-28, Interna- 
tional Silver Company, Meriden, Connecticut. 
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TO-JOHN:K-HUSBAND 


~How long will you keep her 
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CANADA: INTERNATIONAL Sitver CoMPANY 
or Canapa, Limitep, Hamitton, ONTARIO 
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4973 
Sizes Sizes 
16 years, 
36 to 44 
Transfer 
547 















When One Inclines 
to Weight 


F YOU are growing large and important 
in spite of every effort to be slim, these 
dresses were made especially for you. 

In the spring cloths of jersey, wool crépe, 
reps, kasha and serge they are very smart — 
and delightful, too, in the silk crépes and 
Shantungs. They may be made in any of 
the spring shades of rose, gray, golden tan 
and medium blue, though the larger 
the sizes, the darker the color should 
be. The sports dress, left above, 
number 4962, has epaulet shoulders 
that break the wide shoulder line. 
The center semisports frock, num- 
ber 4964, has a graceful blouse, con- 
cealing wide hips. Long lines 
are the feature of the one- 
piece dress for daytime wear, 

I | 











number 4973, at right, the 

buttons giving a fitted effect. 
¢ } Notice especially the back of 

the tweed or homespun coat 
LA at left, number 4961, and 

the way in which the width 
4961. Sizes 14 and 16 is cut and the height added. 
years, 36 to 46 




















Secure patterns from stores selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail from Home Pat- 
tern Co., 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Transfers, 30 cents. 
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English ribbed with 4-ply 


heels and toes. 






Ask for Nos. 328 and 329 


Try these 


4-ply heels and toes 


A new long-wearing hose for 





Re, us pat. orf 


Hosiery 


For men, women and children 


Underwear 


ing needle knit and athletic 
type for men and boys only 


@©A.A, Co, 


sturdy youngsters 


UNGRY TOES! Here’s a stocking foot 

they can’t eat through. It’s actually four 
threads thick. Four threads tightly woven 
into the space of two. That’s the secret of 
their long wear. 
Ask your dealer for the famous Allen-A chil- 
dren’s stocking. Look at these 4-ply heels 
and toes. Feel them. How closely woven, 
tough and stout. Then stretch the tops and 
ankles. See how elastic they are. Easy to slip 
on and off. 
If you’ve sturdy youngsters who fairly ‘eat 
up” stockings—try this diet. Here’s an im- 
provement in children’s hose just as big as the 
famous triple knee originated by us. 


THE ALLEN-A CoMpPpANy + Kenosha, Wis. 





P. S. For the most extreme cases we make two styles 
with extra threads in feet! Ask for styles Nos. 10 and 90. 
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This Illustrated 
Vacation Book 


Is Yours 














A delightful, interest- 
ing story portraying the 
historic romance of the 
Lewis and Clark Trail 
followed by the Northern 
Pacific Railway. 


| Pacific 
Northwest 


It is colorful. It is ma- 
jestic. No other part of 
the United States is on 
| quite so magnificent a 
scale. It is the ideal vaca- 
| tion country. Get the 
“Storied Northwest Book” 
now; itwillhelpyougetthe 
t most out of your vacation. 


We will be glad to send it to 
you free; just fill out the cou- 
pon below and mail today. 


| Northern Pacific Ry. 


i ‘*First of the Northern Transcontinentals’’ 


Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, 
826 Nor. Pac. Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


MY VACATION TRIP 


Name 





































































































Address 


Booksortripslam * Round Trip Summer 
interested in (Y/Y) Fare from Chicago 


O Yellowstone Park re $ 59.33 
0 Pacific Northwest | Portland 90.30 
0 Rainier Park . . 4 dl 90.30 
O Alaska (Skagway) 190.30 


O Rocky Mountains (Helena—Butte) 61.95 


* Subject to slight—_ N hc at 
revision ort ‘oast 

**Route of the Limited” 
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poked his face through a piece of buffalo 
robe, thus giving him a doubly playful 
and harmless look. He had known Sam 
Wilkins ever since they had been school- 
boys together, and he had seen him peev- 
ish often enough to be callous to such 
exhibitions of temper. Now he came as 
close to the raft as the mud permitted and 
stared at Sam. 

“You got a raft,”’ he said pleasantly. 

“None of your business what I got,” 
said Sam bitterly. ‘“‘You mind your 
business and I’ll mind mine.” 

‘“‘Goin’ to fish from it?’’ Nick inquired 
pleasantly. 

For answer Sam pushed the pole into 
the mud again. He leaned his whole 
weight on it this time, and it went deeper 
into the mud than before and clung there 
tighter. Then he pulled at it. 

“Sort of stuck in the mud, ain’t it?” 
asked Nicholas. 

““You mind your business!’’ said Sam. 


. IFE said she thought you was down 

here somewheres,”” said Nick as if 
he was imparting the gladdest of tidings 
in which Sam should be much interested 
if not delighted. 

“T ain’t got no wife,”’ said Sam. 

“Hey?” inquired Nick Wilhelm. 

“You hear what I say? I ain’t got no 
wife! I’m done with folks. From now on I 
ain’t got no wife, and I ain’t got no re- 
lations, and I don’t want to have nothing 
to do with nobody! That’s what I built 
this here raft for, if you want to know. 
I’m goin’ to get rid of the whole kit and 
boilin’ of them.” 

“‘Goin’ fishin’?”’ asked Nick. 

“No, I ain’t goin’ fishin’!”” Sam an- 
swered, mocking him. ‘I ain’t goin’ no- 
wheres. I’m goin’ to stay right here on 
this raft. I’m blame blasted sick of this 
world and of all the folks in it, and I’m 
goin’ to get rid of it.” 

“Well, now, how you goin’ to do that, 
Samuel?”’ asked Nick with much interest. 

“T’m goin’ to maroon it—that’s how 
I’m goin’ to do it, blame blast it!’’ de- 
clared Samuel, resting a moment against 
his pole. ‘‘It don’t need to think I care a 
hang for it. It can goand dry up and bust 
for all I care. I’m goin’ to be quit of it. 
Soon’s I can get this pole loose again I’m 
goin’ to put it against the whole blame 
earth yonder and push it away from me.” 

“You mean you’re goin’ to push your- 
self out yonder into the middle of the 
pond, Sam?” asked Nick. 

‘“No, I don’t mean nothin’ of the kind,” 
snapped Sam. “I wouldn’t give a blame 
blasted world like the one you’re standin’ 
on the satisfaction of thinkin’ I cared 
enough for it to pole away from it. I’m 
goin’ to push it away from me, and let it 
rot if it wants to, that’s what I’m goin’ to 
do. Goin’ to maroon it, blame blast it!” 


HIS, at the moment, seemed consid- 

erable of a brag, seeing that the old 
man’s pushing pole was still held in the 
mud as if iron jaws had gripped it. 

“Well, I shouldn’t wonder if you’d have 
a real good time,” said Nick cheerfully. 
“How long you goin’ to maroon us?” 

“Forever, blame blast it!’’ said Sam. 
“T ain’t never goin’ to rescue you. You 
can all go to Sam Hill for all I care. I’m 
done with the lot of you.” 

“*Ain’t you liable to starve to death?” 
asked Nick with some concern. 

“If I do, I won’t be nothin’ but dead,” 
said Sam angrily. 

“Of course you can fish some,” Nick 
suggested. ‘‘They ought to be plenty of 
carp in the pond. Nigger food, I call ’em, 
but some likes ’em. Sort of taste muddy 
to me. You take along in the summer, 
when a carp softens up and gets its belly 
full of mud, and I wouldn’t eat one for a 
dollar. No, sir ——”’ 

“They don’t lie and cheat and cuss and 
swear, that’s one thing,’’ declared Sam, 
glaring at his old friend. ‘“‘They don’t 
come around where they ain’t wanted and 
then jaw a man’s ears off. They don’t 
marry you and then raise hail if you hap- 
pen to come into the kitchen once in forty 
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years with your boots on. They don’t take 
to runnin’ your farm for you and then go 
hintin’ at you that you’re a played-out 
old back-number that ain’t no good now 
and never was no good, blame blast ’em!’’ 

“Does your wife know you’re goin’ to 
maroon her and all this way, Sam?” 
Nicholas asked. 

“No, she don’t,’”’ said Sam briefly. 

“Don’t suppose you’ve told your sons 
or Emmy, either, have you?” 

“No, I ain’t,” said Sam with extreme 
sourness. 

“Because I don’t ’magine they’d let 
you if they did know,” said Nicholas. 

“Let?” cried Sam. ‘“‘They can let or 
they cannot let. I’m aman of full age, and 
I’ll do what I’m a mind to.”’ 

Nicholas Wilhelm, looking past his old 
friend and over the placid surface of the 
pond, felt a great regret that Sam Wilkins 
had decided to maroon the world and all 
its people in this way. For seventy years, 
more or less, Sam Wilkins had been his 
neighbor and friend—enemy at times— 
and he hated to lose him now that life had 
so few years left for them. 


ICK WILHELM did not have much 

imagination, but even the little he had 
was sufficient to let him picture Sam sitting 
out there on his raft in the middle of the 
pond fishing for carp. He could see the 
raft, staked at its four corners, and Sam 
pulling in a carp, scaling it, gutting it, 
cooking it on the tin and eating it mud 
and all, and then catching another carp 
and another carp, and getting fuller and 
fuller of mud himself, and madder, and 
more bilious, and more cantankerous. And 
by that time the Board of Supervisors 
would send out the health doctor, and by 
the time he had seen Sam eat a couple of 
hundred fried carp and had heard him ramp 
and rave and carry on, they would declare 
Sam to be plumb crazy and take him away 
and lock him up. And he would hate to 
lose Sam. Sam had been a rough talker 
for pretty near three-quarters of a century, 
but he had been like pepper and mustard 
and vinegar to Nick. Nicholas looked to- 
ward the barns wistfully. Fortune fa- 
vored him, for he saw Jabe Wilkins, Sam’s 
younger son, open the rear door of one of 
the barns and push a long-legged calf into 
the open. Nicholas waved to him to come. 
Sam had wrapped his arms around his 
pushing pole and was jouncing on it with 
all his weight. 

“What you got against the world and 
all, Sam?” Nicholas asked to hide his 
betrayal. 

“There ain’t nothin’ to it,” said Sam 
sourly. “It don’t come to nothin’ worth 
a shuck. You take folks ——”’ 

“Goats, did you say?” asked Nicholas. 

“No, blame blast you! I said folks!”’ 
Sam shouted. ‘A man can eat goats if 
he’s got to. Folks, I said. What good are 
they? They started off with Adam and 
Eve, and what did it amount to? They 
was folks, and by and by they give birth 
to more, and they give birth to more, and 
by the time the blame blasted thing went 
on awhiles Adam and Eve was dead—and 
what did it amount to? Dyin’ off at one 
end as fast as they was born on at the 
other! And what does it all come to?”’ 

“Well, now, Samuel,”’ said Nicholas 
slowly, because he couldn’t see what it did 
come to exactly. 


, 


“And these here religions,” said Sam 
sourly. ‘‘Been havin’ ’em since the sun 
was a pup, and soon’s one is born t’other 
dies off —world without end, amen—and a 
nigger’d just as soon steal a chicken now 
as he ever would. The’s been religions 
thirty billion years, and a man’s old 
woman will howl his head off if he comes 
into the kitchen with his boots on just the 
same as in the beginnin’. Huh!”’ 

There was something wrong with this, 
Nicholas knew, but before he could think 
what it was, Sam was at it again. 

“This here politics,” he said scornfully. 
“One rascal out and another rascal in, and 
all any of ’em can think of is to rig up 
some sort of taxes, blame blast ’em, and 
that’s the way it’s been since Adam, and 
that’s the way it’ll be till sun freezes over. 
A man eats today, and he gets hungry 
again right away. Get over one spell o’ 
sickness and get into another, and in the 
end of it he dies and nothin’ can stop him. 
Fellers invent automobyles to get around 
quick in and whang into trees and don’t 
git nowhere. Since the world started there 
ain’t been nothin’ but trouble and sin and 
meanness ——”’ 


HE pole came out of the mud again, 

and when Sam looked up he saw his 
son Jabe and his little grandson Sammy 
coming toward the raft from the barns. 

“Blame blast it!’’ he exclaimed. ‘“‘ Now 
Jabe’ll have to shoot his mouth off!” 

“What you tryin’ to do, pa?” Jabe 
asked, sure enough, when he neared the 
raft. 

“Wat cha try’n’ do, dampa?’’ little 
Sammy asked. 

“None your business, none o’ you!” 
said old Sam. ‘‘ You get away from here 
and leave me alone.”’ 

“He’s soured on us,” explained Nick 
Wilhelm. ‘‘He’s built this raft here, and 
he’s goin’ to maroon himself out yonder in 
the lake, like a—like a hermit, and never 
come to shore no more.” 

Jabe lifted one edge of his felt hat and 
wrinkled his forehead and scratched his 
head thoughtfully. na 

“Livin’ on carp,” explained Nick. 
“‘He’ll be dead in a week, the old skeezer.”’ 

Jabe looked troubled. He was the 
gentle member of the family, and he had 
never had much control over his father. 

“Sammy, you run up to the house and 
tell grandma that grandpa is on a raft and 
goin’ out to the middle of the pond to stay 
there,” he said to the boy, and Sammy ran 
off as fast as his short legs could carry 
him. ‘Now, pa, there ain’t any sense for 
you to act this way,” he added. 

“There ain’t no sense in nothin’,” said 
old Sam Wilkins. “I’m done with it. Man 
works all his life to lay up a couple of dol- 
lars, and all that happens to it is it gets 
spent. If one don’t spend it, another one 
does. Folks been workin’ their fool heads 
off since Adam to pile up money, and 
what’s come of it? All spent!” 

“Yours ain’t spent,’’ said Jabe. 

“°*Twill be,” said old Sam. ‘‘ Hundred 
years from now, th’ won’t be a blame 
blasted cent of it left nowheres.”’ 


, 


ABE looked toward the barns. He felt 

inadequate to contest the proposition 
that all money eventually went the way of 
all flesh and all grass, and he longed for his 
mother to come. She could handle the old 
man—usually. But instead of Ma Wilkins 
he saw Emmy coming, with her ten-year- 
old daughter Susie, and Martha, Jabe’s 
wife. Behind them came Mona, who was 
Henry’s wife, and Alura, the hired help. 
Behind them came Oscar, the hired man, 
and young Sammy. 

“Ma won't come,” 
“What’s pa up to now?” 

“He’s gone and built him this raft,” 
Jabe said, “‘and he’s goin’ to shove off to 
the middle of the pond and stay there, 
near as I can make out.”’ 

“He’s goin’ to do no such thing!”’ said 
Emmy promptly. ‘Pa, you come off that 
raft this minute! You hear me?” 


Emmy - said. 


(Continued on Page 103) 
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She clothes in your wash every week, 
are worth more than ‘100 


Give them the same protection you pie fine fabrics~tor only 4¢a week 




























































3 men’s shirts $6.00* 4 suits children’s underwear 4.00 

1 suit men’s underwear 2.00 14 dozen handkerchiefs 5.00 

1 pair pajamas 3.00 4 sheets 8.00 

3 housedresses 9.00 5 pillow slips 5.00 

2 aprons 2.00 8 table napkins 6.00 

1 nightgown 2.00 2 table-cloths 10.00 

1 muslin step-in 2.00 Table doilies 5.50 

5 boy’s blouses 10.00 4 bath towels 4.00 

1 pair boy’s pajamas 2.00 8 hand towels 5.00 HSS Be 
7 pairs rompers 21.00 6 kitchen towels 1.00 

3 girl’s dresses 9.00 SER Is Co ce 

1 girl’s nightgown 1.50 $123.00 ’ alee 
* Average prices from medium-priced department store : aes 





THE CLOTHES you launder every week—have you EP 
stopped to think of their value in dollars and cents?. 


See the list above! The typical bare necessities for 
cleanliness in an average family! Values conservatively 
quoted by a medium-priced department store: Over a 
hundred dollars at the very least! Many families— 
yours perhaps—wash clothes worth twice -as much 
every Monday. 


Poor economy, isn’t it, not to give these costly 








clothes the care that they deserve! 


You learn from your finer things that the way you wash 
your clothes affects their length of life more than the way you 
wear them. Your silk stockings, your dainty lingerie—you’ ve 
long since found out how to make them give the utmost 
service by washing them the safe Lux way. And always you’ve 
noticed how white and soft Lux leaves your hands. 













































All your clothes are costly nowadays. Sheets and towels are 
not cheap. You can’t afford to trust even these plainer things to 
common laundry soap! Remember how it stung your hands? 
Now you can save them and your clothes, too! 





Wash everything now with Lux—rich, creamy, sudsy Lux! 
How much cleaner, brighter, whiter, all your clothes will 
look. Better yet, how much longer they will last. Pure Lux 
that protects the plainer, everyday fabrics as well as the deli- 
cate silken ones, guards their color, washes out all the dirt, 
but gently, so that none of the fibres are destroyed. Pure Lux 
that protects the soft whiteness of your hands. 





For just 4c more than harsh soap costs, you save dollars in 
wear and tear on clothes—you use Lux for everything. Try it 
next wash day. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Now let Lux save your hands in the 

laundry just as it does when 
» you wash out a bit of finery 
—when you wash dishes 


YP ae ee pou 














Enough Lux in the big | 
new package fortwo & 
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WAAEBATC Port 


See how it enlivens the 
Lenten Menu! 


H™ you ever felt your mouth water and your appetite 
grow as the delicious aroma of a Welsh Rabbit was 
wafted to you from the festive chafing dish? 


Have you ever noticed the special eagerness with which 
the family answer the summons to dinner when the entic- 
ing odor of cooking cheese has teased their nostrils with 
promises of deliciousness ? 


Today, the old uncertainty about buying cheese of just the 
creamy freshness, and delicious flavor that will ensure this 
success is completely gone! For now one buys cheese by 
name. Moreover, one buys it in delightful little packages, 
within which are layers and layers of papet and tinfoil 
wrappings that ensure its freshness, and guarantee the 


No 


this Savory Cheese 
in Half Pounds 


charm of its flavor. 


No wonder ‘that cheese, always an important Lenten 
food, has come to be generally served, even by those who 


do not observe Lent. 


Made by cheesemakers of the finest standing 


§ leew delicious, carefully packed cheese is Phenix Cheese 
made by cheesemakers of years of experience and of the 


highest standing. They developed the new way 
of mellowing which is responsible for its creamy 
texture and delicious flavor. The new package 
of Phenix Cheese is the half-pound. You will 
find it the perfect size and shape for placing on 
the table, as it slices to fit exactly the crackers 
you serve with it. 

Also, it is just the right amount for most of the 
hot cheese dishes so popular at this season—Phenix 
casseroles, roasts or toasted cheese combinations, 
some of which appear on the Lenten menus listed on 
this page. You will find the.recipes for them in the 
Phenix booklet, ‘* Delicious Cheese Recipes.”’ 


This new convenient size comes in American, Swiss, 
Pimiento, Brick and Limburger. At grocers and delica- 
tessens everywhere in the United States and Canada. 


In pound and quarter-pound packages also or 
sliced from the five-pound loaf. Phenix Cheese 
Corporation, New York, Chicago and San Francisco. 


Phenix Cheese 


Made by the Makers of ‘Philadelphia’? Cream Cheese 








MENUS 


in which Cheese replaces Meat 


LUNCHEONS 


*Phenix Tomato Cheese Toast 
Watercress Salad or Cole Slaw 
Corset Custard 

ea 


*Phenix Cheese Souffle 
Carrots and Peas Rolls 
Prune Whip 


. DINNERS 


Vegetable Soup 
*Phenix Cheese Roast Molded Spinach 
Boiled Rice Celery 
Orange Jelly Cup Cakes 
Coftee 


Tomato Soup 
*Phenix Cheese Croquettes 
Creamed Onions Shredded String Beans 
Apple Domepliogs Hard Sauce 
Coffee 


*Recipe for thts 1s to be found in the Phenix 
Booklet, ‘Delicious Cheese Recipes’’ 





Cheese Nut Roast, so tempting because of the special flavor 
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cA Package of this fine Cheese for You 


IF you do not know Phenix Cheese, its special 
creaminess and mellowness and the dainty way it 
is packaged, here is your opportunity to discover 
what you have been missing. A generous package of 
tempting Phenix American Cheese, and a helpful 
booklet, ‘* “Delicious Cheese Recipes,’’ will be sent you 
on receipt of fifteen cents. Fill out the coupon below. 





ENCLOSE COINS WITH COUPON BELOW 


Phenix Cheese Corporation, Dept. A-9 
Plymouth, Wis. 


I enclose 15 cents in coin for sample package of Phenix American 
Cheese and your booklet, “Delicious Cheese Recipes.” 


Name. 








Address. 
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(Continued from Page 100) 


““What’s he doin’?”’ asked Martha. 

“Land knows!” Emmy said. ‘Goin’ 
to build him a house in the middle of the 
pond, near as I can make out.” 

“What’s grandpa doing, Aunt Mar- 
tha?” asked Susie. 

“Building him a house in the middle of 
the pond,” said Martha. ‘‘He might as 
well be a muskrat and be done with it!” 

“What’s the matter?” asked Mona, 
arriving too late to hear the explanation. 

“Why, grandpa thinks he’s a muskrat, 
and he’s built himself a house in the middle 
of the pond, and he’s going to live in it,” 
Susie explained. 

“Under water?” asked Mona. 

“Yes, I guess so. I should think he’d 
get drowned, wouldn’t you?” 

“I never heard of such a crazy idea!” 
declared Mona. 

“What’s he doin’?”’ asked Alura, the 
hired help. 

“He found a muskrat house out in the 
middle of the pond, and he’s goin’ out to 
drownd himself in it,”” Mona explained. 

“What’s happenin’?”’ inquired Oscar, 
his eyes big. 


“TT’S Mr. Wilkins,” Alura told him. 
“He tried to drownd himself in a 
muskrat house out in the pond. I guess 
he’s goin’ totry it again. Ain’t it awful?”’ 
““What’d he build the raft for?’’ Oscar 
asked. . 

“To drownd himself from, I guess,” 
Alura thought. 

“He ain’t goin’ to drownd himself,” 
Nicholas Wilhelm said. ‘“‘He’s goin’ to 
starve to death. Eatin’ carp. He’s goin’ 
to eat them mud-bellied carp and catch 
typhoid fever, that’s what he’s goin’ todo.” 

“What’d Mr. Wilhelm say?” asked 
Mona. 

“He says grandpa’s got typhoid fever,” 
Susie explained. 

““What’s that?”’ asked Jabe, catching 
the name of the dread disease. 

“‘He’s got typhoid fever and it’s gone to 
his head,”’ said Mona. 

“He ought to be in bed,” said Alura. 
‘“‘Can’t nobody do nothin’ to stop him?” 

Oscar placed little Sammy’s hand in 
Alura’s. It was time somebody did some- 
thing, for old Sam had found a solid pur- 
chase for his pushing pole—some root or 
board—and he had moved the raft an 
inch or, if his thought is preferred, he had 
pushed the world an inch away from the 
raft. 

“C’mon, Jabe,”’ Oscar called. ‘“‘ You 
tackle him from that side and I’ll tackle 
him from this. Look careful; these ty- 
phoids are dangerous when they’re out of 
their heads. Wait till I say ‘go,’ and then 
rush in on him.” 

But old Sam was not to be rushed. He 
grasped his pushing pole and swung it ina 
half circle, a dangerous weapon. 

“You get away and let me be,’’ he com- 
manded. ‘‘I’ll bash your blame blasted 
heads in.” 


a E OUGHT to get the old lady,” 

said Oscar, backing away a step. 
“She’s the only one he’d pay any atten- 
tion to. You go, Susie, and tell her to 
come right down here. Tell her the boss 
has got typhoid fever and has built him 
«a raft and thinks he’s a muskrat and is 
goin’ out to the middle of the pond and 
drownd himself. Hurry up, now; he’s 
liable to go and do it any minute.” 

They stood in a group beyond the reach 

of the pushing pole and watched him la- 
boring to push the unattractive world 
away while Susie ran toward the house. 
The raft moved another inch. 
_ “You ain’t goin’ to enjoy them carps, 
Sam; I tell you that now,’’ warned Nicho- 
las Wilhelm. ‘“They’re goin’ to pall on 
you mighty quick.” 

“Let ’em pall,’”’ said old Sam, pushing 
hard. “You always did think too much of 
your food; and if I ever did I’m past it. 
What’s it all amount to? Lot o’ fool 
women cookin’ up stuff to keep a man 
alive so he can work himself to death for 
them, and when he’s et a lot he goes and 


dies anyway. No more sense to it than a 
carp eatin’ mud. I’m done with food.”’ 
Emmy, who was tender-hearted, began 
to cry, and she was wiping her eyes on her 
apron when Susie returned, running as 
before. ‘ 
“Now, grandma says,” she panted, 
“she ain’t got time for, now, foolishness.” 
“But ——”’ Jabe began, and then, as 
the raft moved another inch under the 
violent urging of old Sam, he started for 
the house on the run. At the corner of the 
barn he met Henry, and they saw him tell- 
ing Henry, gesturing toward the raft and 
the pond, giving him the whole story. 
They returned together, Henry walking in 
his usual slow and steady way, and Mona 
ran to meet them, and she, too, told the 
story of the disaffection of old Sam. 
“Yes,”’ Henry said calmly, “‘ Jabe told 
me that.” 


“DUT you got to do something,’’ Mona 

urged. ‘‘He’s getting the raft away, 
and he’ll drownd himself like a muskrat. 
Hurry up, Henry. He’s got the worst 
kind of typhoid fever, and he don’t know 
what he’s doing.” 

“Heain’t got typhoid fever nomore than 
nothin’,”’ said Nicholas Wilhelm. ‘He’s 
goin’ to stake down the raft out yonder 
and starve to death on mud-bellied carp.” 

“And. Mona says he’s been out once and 
tried to drownd himself zs 

“I didn’t say so,” said Mona. ‘Susie 
told me he built himself a house under 
water like a muskrat, and he’s going out 
to live in it ——” 

“Why, I never said anything of the 
kind, Aunt Mona!” Susie cried. “All I 
said was that he had built himself a house 
in the middle of the pond like a muskrat’s 
house, like, Aunt Martha told me i 

“T didn’t tell you that, Susie,’’ Martha 
said. “Emmy told me he was building 
hima house in the middle of the pond ——”’ 

“Why, Martha!” exclaimed Emmy. 
“T only said Jabe told me pa might be 
going to build him a house in the middle 
of the pond, and a 

“T did not!”’ declared Jabe. ‘I said he 
had built him a raft and was going out to 
the middle of the pond to stay ——”’ 

Henry pushed to the front. ‘Pa,’ he 
said pleasantly, “‘you come off that raft 
and behave like a human bein’. If you’d 
clean your boots before you go into the 
kitchen, ma wouldn’t jaw you. Quit this 
here nonsense now and come up to the 
house and eat your dinner. Will you?” 

“T won’t!”’ said old Sam, and he placed 
his pushing pole against the solid founda- 
tion he had found and bore against it. 
The raft moved a full two inches. 











ITHOUT emotion and at his usual 

sturdy pace, Henry walked away 
from the group. He walked around the 
edge of the pond until he came to the 
dam and, bracing himself well, he pulled 
down first one and then another of the 
decayed planks that held back the water 
of the pond. With a rush the imprisoned 
water poured through the gap, and Henry 
walked slowly back. Inch by inch the 
heavy raft settled into the slime of the 
pond bottom. 

But old Sam did not notice this imme- 
diately. The gentle breeze, bearing past 
the end of the farther barn, had crossed 
the intervening space and reached his 
nose, and he raised his nose in the air and 
whiffed the odor of hot yellow corn bread, 
crisply browned on top and around the 
edges. He opined soft yellow butter and 
sorghum molasses, and he second-sighted 
his wife drawing the pan of corn bread out 
of the oven. His tongue came out of his 
mouth and ran along the edge of one lip 
and then along the edge of the other. He 
looked behind him and saw the far edge of 
his raft settling into the ooze of the rap- 
idly sinking pond, and he put down his 
pole and picked up his shoes and stockings. 

“You better stay to dinner, Nicholas,” 
he said; “‘ma’s cooked corn bread.” 

“I guess maybe I will, then, Sam,” said 
Nick Wilhelm; “she’s good at it.” 

. There is one good thing about carp: 
they can live comfortably in the mud. 
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FREE 


10-Day Tube 
Mail the Coupon 


Children Lose 


Is when tooth and gum troubles are invited 


by permitting film coats on their teeth 


Mother... please: accept this full 10-day 
test as approved by world’s leading dentists 


F you seek the most that recent 
science knows in advanced tooth and 
gum care, please mail the coupon below. 


What it brings will mean much to 
your children and yourself. Largely on 
dental advice the world has turned to 
this new method. 


It goes to the basis of tooth and gum 
troubles. It whitens cloudy teeth quickly 
. amazingly. And does those things 
as they should be done. It acts, too, 
properly and correctly to combat the 
fostering of pyorrhea and gum troubles. 


Film... what it is 
The enemy of teeth and gums 


Dental science now traces scores of tooth 
and gum troubles to a germ-laden film 
that forms on your teeth. 

Run your tongue across your teeth and 
you will feel it . . . a slippery, viscous 
coating. 

That film absorbs discolorations 
from food, smoking, etc. And that is why 
your teeth look ‘‘off color’ and dingy. 

It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It lays your gums open to 


bacterial attack and your teeth open to 
decay. Germs by the millions breed in 
it. And they, with tartar, are a chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 


Mere brushing won’t do 


Many methods of cleansing won’t fight 
film successfully. Feel for it now with 
your tongue. See if your present cleansing 
method is failing in its duty. 

Now new methods are being used. A 
dentifrice called Pepsodent—different in 
formula, action and effect from any other 
known. 

Largely on dental advice the world has 
turned to this method. 


It removes that film, 
and Firms the Gums 


It accomplishes two important things at 


once: Removes that film, then firms the - 


gums. No harsh grit, judged dangerous 
to enamel. 
A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. 
Send the coupon. 
you forget. 


Clip it now before 





enemy to teeth 






he ve - Dept. 222, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
it with your tongue Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
ss) RODE USP AEC RETO PEE re 
Canadian Office and Laboratories: a a eek onesesaasaleaeeiens 


191 George St., Toronto, Canada i 


Es: pe 
» FREE Pepsaodéent 
: Mail this for ein. Gs, 

10-Day Tube 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 
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HEALTH 
You Admire ++ - 


Buoyant, vital, they banished 


their ills— found fresh joy in NOT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in 
; ‘ y any sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast 


life—with one simple food is simply a remarkable fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast 
plants in every cake invigorate the 
whole system. They aid digestion— 
clear the skin—banish the poisons of 
constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens 
the intestinal muscles and makes them 
healthy and active. And day by day it 


releases new stores of energy. 


A\ 
_ 


Let us send you a free copy of our 
latest booklet on Yeast for Health. 
Health Research Dept. C-72, The 
Fleischmann Company, 701 Washington 
St., New York. 


| 
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SSCS AEE “DUE TO THE STRENUOUS de- 
+ ee, Y tS ss s al ; a mands that my life as a dancer makes 

. bd ve . ge on me, I found myself very run-down. 
I was so very tired that I could not 
assimilate food. A friend suggested 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, so I decided to 
try it. In three weeks my digestion 
had improved remarkably. In six 
weeks I was as good as new. Nowa- 
days as soon as I start feeling over- 
taxed, I take three cakes of yeast a 
day to straighten me out.” 


CeciLte D’Anprea, Yonkers, N. Y. 


LEFT 
“MY WHOLE FAMILY takes yeast. 


a Anyone knowing us six months ago 
SSHIN}ADSDN| HD hte ees 2 mee, = would wonder at the change in us now. 
“BEING SOMEWHAT FAGGED through close ap- i. . m|OCOMy ee Png = % cake of 
plication to the many duties devolving upon the office , ponnt The x th 'b 4 yee | — 
of mayor, I decided to try Fleischmann’s Yeast. Much ane: € other | oh "hi h a ca ‘ 
to my gratification, I found the results most beneficial. i OS ~— an 'N ot vee : 
It toned up my whole system. The great amount of h y : gpa - _. sh va 
yeast consumed by the people of the United States indi- ae ics er eer MONE —“ORKy 
cates undoubtedly to my mind the wonderful medicinal ag % Ps ih ” Bm mare Consiips- 
properties in Fleischmann’s product. It is no wonder ton in the family. ‘ d 
that everywhere we meet enthusiasts about Fleisch- Mrs. L, C, Gung, Jr., Philadelphia 
mann’s Yeast.” Henry W. Kiet, St. Louis, Mo. 
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EAT TWO OR THREE CAKES regularly every day before 
meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, water or milk—or just plain 
nibbled from the cake. For constipation especially, dissolve one 
cake in hot water (not scalding) before breakfast and at bedtime. Buy WW 
several cakes at a time—they will keep fresh in a cool dry place 

for two or three days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. “I AM A GRADUATE NURSE. Necessarily eating all sorts of 








Ss 





Start eating it today! food, I became very constipated. I would not take cathartics know- 
LEFT ing the dangers of their continued use. I tried Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
“SKIN ERUPTIONS HAD BROKEN OUT all over my face In a very short time my constipation was gone.. Now all my friends 
a body. The doctor told me to take Fleischmann’s Yeast. greet me with the remark, ‘How well you look.’ I recommend yeast 
t acted like magic. Now I have as fine a complexion as any one to many of my patients.” M M Ohi 
could wish.” Henry W. Eicu, Buffalo, N. Y. rs, C. M. Butt, Columbus, Ohio 
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Parts, the Arbiter of Fashion 


(Continued from Page 79) 





A yoke that extends 
across back and to top 
of sleeve adds a finish- 
ing note of sophistica- 
tion to the smartness of 
the coat with frogged 
Sront,shown on page75. 


If there is time, loaf for a 
week when you first arrive in 
Paris, go to the shops, look at 
the models, try on the things 
which please you most, take 
in the theaters, restaurants 
and races, look at shop win- 
dows and walk in the streets. Then, with 
the right feeling thus acquired, you can 
make a new list which, you will find, has 
very little in common with that made be- 
fore. Women who do this will save both 
money and time in the later stages of their 
shopping; for what is deliberately ordered 
is apt to be what one really wants. Es- 
pecially is this a wise course of action if one 
is unknown to the great houses and does 
not command the interest of some special 
saleswoman. For the kind of saleswoman 
one secures makes all the difference in the 
world, since the success of one’s wardrobe 
is largely in the hands of this official. 

Only a few clients ever reach the owner 
of the establishment. He—or she, for 
sometimes it is a woman—is usually to be 
seen merely strolling about, but can be 
called on foranemergency. Inthesmaller 
houses ownership and salesmanship are 
usually combined, and that is the reason 
why some of these cheaper firms make 
sudden rapid climbs to the popularity of 
upper heights. Chanel, who has made 
a great reputation in recent years, is a 
shining example of this group. 

Another comet of exceeding brilliancy 
was Poiret. In silks, chiffons and bro- 
cades he did what Bakst did with paints. 
They collaborated, and for a time there 
was more talk of Poiret than of any other. 
But the more conservative houses seem to 
last the best—Callot and Doucet, Beér 
and Redfern, Deeuillet and Paquin have, 
with a few others, kept their place for 
vears. 


The House of Worth 


T THE head of the entire craft there 
. \ stands the firm of Worth. It has been 
unrivaled since the time, some seventy 
years ago, when the original head of the 
family dressed the beautiful Empress 
Kugénie. Very conservative and unpre- 
tentious, the Worths, father and son, 
grandsons and nephews, have shown the 
type of genius which combined in right 
proportion business ability with creative 
talent. Beauty both in line and color marks 
their models; readiness to adapt these to 
each individual buyer, together with sin- 
cere enthusiasm for their work and honesty 
of purpose have made the mark of Worth 
upon a gown a guaranty of quality. 

When I was quite young I was taken 
by my aunt to see the great establish- 
ment of Worth in the Rue de la Paix. 
As amarried woman I often returned when 


—— 


Jean Worth, the son, was at 
the head. He is well on to- 
ward seventy now, but still 
called ‘“‘Monsieur Jean’”’ and 
still active and interested. 

I found him recently in the 
establishment one afternoon, 
dressed with the sober elegance of ancient 
times. He was watching with interest the 
parade of models in the wonderful clothes 
his studios had produced. 

A polite young lady met me with a 
smile of welcome. I said that I especially 
wished to talk to “‘Monsieur Jean”’ him- 
self, as I had been his personal client in the 
days of the old régime, and within a few 
moments he stood before me. He had 
turned gray, I found, but was as keen 
and quick in words and movements as he 
had been in youth. 


Present-Day (lothes Lack Logic 


: E TALKED for some time, reminis- 

cing on the past and discussing the 
present. We spoke of some of Monsieur 
Jean’s old clients, of the beautiful clothes 
he had made for other generations. 

I gathered that this artist in clothes 
doesn’t much care for present ways of 
dress, that he feels they are lacking in 
logic, and that taste in prewar days was 
more correct, both in its expression and in 
its fundamental principles. He said, in 
this connection, that he had always felt 
youth was a matter of fair brow, good 
teeth, natural color, fine hair, firm rounded 
lines, and a soft skin. Now, he declared, 
women to be youthful merely wear short 
skirts or hats which cover all their hair 
and brow, and cover their whole complex- 
ions by artificial means. Fine teeth have 
grown rarer, he said, and the proper figure 
is the thinnest obtainable. We are more 
artificial and less rich in harmony, I 
fancy, according to his judgment. 

Monsieur Jean likes older women to 
dress in elderly styles and with what ele- 
gance and richness their fortunes will per- 
mit. He claims there is beauty in every 
age, though it may sometimes differ from 
the usual conception. He likes white hair 
and softened faces, fine curves and dignity 
of carriage, grace of movement and depth 
of expression. Things which the heart and 
soul of a woman write upon her face, 
which character contributes to her figure, 
are the traits he likes the best. 

King Francis I once set the fashions; 
Louis XIV and his heirs showed the world 
how its clothes must be made. Since then 
France has supplied the models, while less 
graceful and less polished elements from 
far-off countries come to study and to 
learn from such men and women as Jean 
Worth and his colleagues, arbiters of 
French good taste. 











If every mother knew 


what every nurse knows! 
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URSES, doctors, authorities in child feeding, know that the 
proper choice of foods is the most important single factor 
contributing to the child’s growth and development. 


They agree that achild’s food should not only contain the 
elements required for building bone, muscle and energy, but 
should also be appetizing and easily digested. 


In 2000 nurses’ training schools, sixty thousand nurses each 
year learn the value of Wheatena as a vital food for young 
or old, sick or well. Everywhere, eminent specialists in child 
feeding recommend Wheatena. 


In thousands of homes, the tempting aroma of delicious, 
hot whole wheat has started more children and grown-ups 
eating Wheatena than even the advice of doctors, nurses and 
dietitians. 

Wheatena is whole wheat at its best—a natural unrobbed cereal, 
rich in the food elements required for nourishment— 
carbohydrates for energy, vitamin B, protein for growth, mineral 
salts for bone and tissue, just enough bran for safe regulation. 


Treat your family to Wheatena for breakfast tomorrow. 
On your table in three minutes at less than two cents a pound. 


See if your child is of normal height and weight 


Average weight and height of children as 
computed by authorities on baby feeding 


Boys Girls 

Age | Weight | Height | Age | Weight | Height 
1 ‘Yr. 20 Ibs.| 29 in. | 1 Yr. | 19.8lbs.| 28.7 in. 
1% Ves.l 22.8 * 130 .“* 11% Mei 22 “1 20.7 “ 

ae 26,5 | 32.5 << eT 25,5 S208 $8 
6é 31.5 be 35 oe “cc 30 “é 35 sé 
6é 35 “ec 38 “é 38 “sé 
ce 41.2 “eé 41.7 ae “cc 39.8 «“é 41.4 “ec 
ee 45.1 ee 44.1 wae 6é 43.8 “é 43.6 “eé 


Wheaten 


The delicious whole wheat cereal 
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‘The Wheatena Company, 
Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 


Please send free sample package of Wheatena and 
recipe book. 
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ROPER 


Completes Oven Control 
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Qyymbol of “Happiness, is the Roper Complete 
Oven Control. It gives the woman precious 
hours in which to protect the happiness of her 
home by keeping herself attractive. Health-build- 
ing, mind-building recreations are truly hers. She 
may literally be miles away while the Roper does 
her cooking. She need never give it a thought, 
because cooking results always are—always must 


be— ideal. 


The Roper Complete Oven Control does not 
merely measure the heat—it also circulates it. 
Because of the Roper Ventilated Oven, the food 
is cooked in fresh, moist air, rich in oxygen. Thus 
the secret of Roper Oven Control is its Complete- 
ness—in operation, as well as in saving of food, of 
gas, and of the woman’s time. 


This one feature of the Roper would justify its 
ownership in every modern home, yet you will 
find many other advantages when you examine 
this preferred gas range. See the Roper, where 
better gas ranges are sold. 


Geo. D. Roper Corporation, Rockford, Illinois 


Pacific Coast Branch: 135 Bluxome St., San Francisco, Cal. 





Give your 
little girl 


a 

“Baby Roper!”’ 

A perfect miniature, all 

metal, 634 inches high. 

Doors open; grates lift 

out; utensils included. 
Send $1 for yours. 








BE SURE THE ROPER PURPLE LINE (m3 AND THE ROPER COMPLETE OVEN CONTROL 
ARE ON THE RANGE YOU BUY 
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My Thirty Years in Opera 


(Continued from Page 32) 


village of my birth. In Udine in the 
seventies the Gatti-Casazza family shared 
with those of the house of Verdi an im- 
posing structure that was styled a palace. 
Giuseppe Verdi! To live under the same 
roof with the great composer of Aida, Il 
Trovatore, Rigoletto and all those operas 
that are the very backbone of the lyric 
repertoire, would have turned the head 
of a child far less stage-struck than I. 

The joy of my childish 
existence was just to be 
able to follow him about, 
to shadow him discreetly, 
unobtrusively, at a dis- 
tance. Reverent adora- 
tion impelled this tagging. 
I worshiped this grand 
old musical giant with 
very much the same awe 
and fervor that I ac- 
corded God, sacrilegious 
though that may sound. Sa 
I couldn’t bear to let him } 
get out of my sight. So i 
whenever I saw him leave 
the house I followed at a 
respectful distance— 
through endless streets, into cafés and out 
of them, up hill and down dale every- 
where, and was entirely content so long as 
his comfortable figure marched ahead of 
me. The marvel of this shadowing of 
mine, a habit I did not overcome until I 
had grown into quite a youth, was that 
Verdi never noticed it. 

Years later, in Milan, when I was 
director-general of La Scala and came to 
produce that astoundingly youthful mas- 
terpiece of Verdi’s old age, Falstaff, I told 
my idol of this expert shadow work on my 
part. 

Verdi listened, wagged his head at me 
and smiled slyly. ‘‘Ah,’’ he admitted, 
“that was most complimentary; that is 
most gratifying to hear, but,’”’ with pleas- 
ant severity, “‘at that age I used to follow 
young maidens about and not old musi- 
cians.” 

So I came to take up my novitiate as an 
operatic director at Teatro Communale, 
equipped through a certain wisdom and 
foresight in the selection of a father, with 
an administrative conscience, an under- 
standing of discipline, a good general edu- 
cation and a passion for the theater. 

My first step, after assuming the role of 
chairman, was to choose an assistant, and 
with him to journey to Milan to look about 
for an impresario to take over the actual 
management of the theater, one who 
could be supervised as well as consulted. 
Then, for seven seasons—five during the 
carnival and two during the spring—my 
every hour was given over to that world- 
old drama of life, the problem of ways and 
means. 


“ im 


(Cutting My Managerial Eyeteeth 


T WAS a little theater and every penny 

counted. Toadd another violinist to the 
orchestra sometimes meant a day’s anx- 
ious consideration of the budget. Frugal 
Ferrara demanded not that I see how fast 
I could make the funds of Teatro Com- 
munale go—as seems to be the aim of vari- 
ous and sundry impresarios operating in 
America—but how far. Art, and not a 
deficit, was commanded of me. 

There could have been no better train- 
ing for an operatic director than this ne- 
cessity for penny watching. It inculcated 
in me the habit of consideration of the 
seemingly unimportant detail of the the- 
ater, the rock that has sent more than one 
manager into bankruptcy. ‘‘A few lire! 
And what can they matter?’’ demand the 
open-handed. Only this: Suppose that 
in the management of the Metropolitan I 
misjudged five lire or the prewar equiva- 
lent of a dollar in the salaries of each one 
of my personnel. Consider that I did this 
every day, that there are seven hundred 
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people under my direction. That is seven 
hundred dollars a day gone to pay the 
piper of one administrative mistake. In 
the course of an opera season that mistake 
would take a toll of something over a hun- 
dred thousand dollars. It is contempt 
for the trifles of the theater that piles up 
the insane deficits of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars a year of which one reads 
so much in the world of opera. 

I shall always cherish 
thememory of those seven 
arduous years at Teatro 
Communale. That little 
theater not only saw the 
> beginning of my life work, 
but it taught me the prin- 
ciples of successful oper- 
atic administration. It 
taught me that to lose 
five dollars or a thousand 
out of my own pocket 
might be unfortunate, 
but it was my own affair 
and nothing to make any 
great to-do about; but to 
lose a similar amount out 
of the coffers of my or- 
ganization, even though the matter never 
came to the attention of my chairman, was 
nothing short of calamitous. For it struck 
straight at my ability as an executive. It 
meant more than a loss of dollars. It 
meant conviction of what to me has al- 
ways seemed the most humiliating thing 
in the world, managerial carelessness and 
stupidity. 

It has often occurred to me that it 
would augur well for the broader future of 
opera in America if we had many little 
theaters patterned after the Teatro Com- 
munale, small opera houses where embryo 
impresarios might cut their managerial 
eyeteeth and young singers acquire oper- 
atic routine. 


eA Great Honor Comes to-Ne 


HEN I first cameto this countryabout 

sixteen years ago, I was astonished 
at the scarcity of such lyric theaters here. 
There was no lack in the generosity with 
which the Mecenases of America helped 
young artists to their musical educations. 
But there it stopped. I could not under- 
standit. Of what merit is expert training if 
the young musician is given noopportunity 
to useit? The Metropolitan and Chicago 
companies cannot engage all of them. Our 
rosters are necessarily limited. But these 
fine young people should have their op- 
portunity to gain experience. They should 
have a place in which to appear, theaters 
where they may acquire routine, many 
theaters, and not just the two isolated 
troupes in New York and in Chicago. 

It is true that here and there in the past 
organizations of the Teatro Communale 
type have been founded, but have shortly 
been sunk without trace by theories or 
overambition. The expenditures in a the- 
ater should be no greater than its income. 
Naturally, there should be a reserve fund 
for the inescapable emergencies and a 
board to administer it, when necessary; 
but opera should and can pay its own way, 
provided its manager uses his common 
sense and doesn’t leap at the moon in 
making out his program. 

It was that impoverished little com- 
munity theater in Ferrara that taught me 
that. And my subsequent experience has 
served only to strengthen its teaching. 
Opera, while it can hardly be regarded as 
a bonanza, a get-rich-quick scheme, can 
be made self-supporting, although, heaven 
knows, it is no easy task to make it so. 

Apparently I learned my lesson of oper- 
atic management as assigned me by the 
Teatro Communale rather well, for in 
1898 I-was offered the very important 
position of general director of the Scala 
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Do of these Hospital Dietitians 


5 Cream of Tartar Baking Powder 
is the most healthful © 































* Cream of Tartar is a pure fruit product 
—a natural product of ripe grapes. For 
50 years the cream of tartar for Royal 
Baking Powder has been imported from 
Southern Europe where the choicest 
grapes in all the world are grown. 


CA NoTABLE GROUP of dietitians in recognized 
hospitals throughout the country recently told 
what kind of baking powder they considered 
best. 82% of them said: 


“Cream of Tartar Baking Powder is best 
from a healthful point of view.” : 

In these 50 years Royal has won and 
held its place all over the world as the 
standard for baking powder—so pure, so 
wholesome, and so effective for leavening. 


F all who know the facts 
about foods, the hospital 
dietitian is perhaps most com- 


petent to make this statement, ; , 
for her position demands not eine Three generations of housewives 
ane ae in food gaa je, Made of pure Cream of Tartar—Royal have learned to depend upon Royal to 
only Tigi training in oor “tas . 99 contains no alum—leaves no bitter taste imatce thats col. nd bi its alwavs 
chemistry but practical experi- | as : eee ae peat ect» 
light, always delicious. Royal leavens 


i k dcl d 
of fowl efieans anor dco, perfectly and it leaves no bitter taste. 





2c worth insures success 


After all, the success of your cake 
_ depends on your baking: powder. 
And housewives find it very poor 
economy to risk wasting the good in- 
gredients of a cake and their own 
valuable time when only 2c worth of 
Royal will make a large layer cake 
perfect. 


And physicians, food experts, and 
teachers of Home Economics endorse this 
expressed judgment of leading hospital 
dietitians that Cream of Tartar Baking 
Powder is best and most healthful. 


The figures prove it. Of those authori- 
ties who stated the kind of baking powde 
they consider most healthful— : 


81% of the physicians in New England 
83% of the physicians in NewYork State 
4270 food experts and Home Economics 
teachers all over the United States— 


A gold mine of recipes—Free 


™ er In millions of homes successful housewives 
MAPLE NUT CAKES—Chopped pecans are mixed with the use the Royal Cook Book as their cooking 





Say: § Cream of Tartar Baking Powder batter of these cakes and sprinkled on the icing before it hardens guide. It gives more than 350 simple, ac- 
is the best.’’ — curate recipes for delicious foods that are 


easy and economical to make. Mail the 
coupon today for your copy—it’s free. 





FREE—a book of more than 350 
recipes for delicious foods—easy 
and economical to make. 


THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY 
104 East 42nd Street, New York 


Please send me free copy of the famous Royal 
Cook Book—over 350 recipes for all kinds of | 
delicious foods. 
















MARBLE CAKE is really very easy to make 
_by the Royal recipe and it is always an attrac- 
tive and popular cake. Put batter in the pan by E 
spoonfuls, alternating the light and lark e AGGHOOE dda s Sika ocean dub cdawees 0c vawavesecone 


Name eeeeee eeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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CORN BREAD-TIf you like thin, crisp Corn Bread be 
sure to spread the batter very ‘thinly on the pan. The : 
same recipe can be baked in muffin tins if desired files aac cara nes 
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More important than the price tag—the nameplate 


The beauty of the early Eighteenth Century period pieces illus- quality in every detail as you would trust the stamp of a silver- 
trated above, is characteristic of the faithful expression which smith upon precious ware. Karpen prestige and Karpen ideals 
Karpen craftsmen give tothe great decorative epochs of history. of manufacture guarantee you this protection in buying. 

Yet the classic beauty that you admire reveals only a portion Insist on having this mark pointed out on the underframe of 
of their actual value. Neither decorative appeal nor | upholstered furniture. It guides your sense of beauty 
tempting price tags can indicate true worth in uphol- | (-%g as surely as the advice of a connoisseur. It gives your 
stered furniture. The interior holds half the secret. | : judgment of value the certainty of an expert’s. 

Just as the Karpen nameplate marks fine furniture of . _ Write for the name of the Karpen dealer in your city 
distinguished design, so does it serve as an “X-ray” _ - and ask for the free booklet, “Livable Rooms,” (J.M.), 
of the inner quality which assures lasting comfort and } ¥/\ ZA“ containing color suggestions for home decoration. 
service, and growing pride in your purchase. 2 Address S. Karpen & Bros., 801 S. Wabash Avenue, 
You may trust the Karpen nameplate as an index to t } Chicago, or 37th Street and Broadway, New York City. 


LOOK FOR THE KARPEN NAMEPLATE++ FIND IT BEFORE YOU BUY 
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Theater, that most famous of opera houses. 
It was a great honor and came to-me 
through the kindly recommendation of 
the Duke Visconti di Modrone and Arrigo 
Boito, the composer of Mefistofele. And 
it marked my metamorphosis from an 
amateur director to a professional. 

My first entrance into the Scala Theater, 
that greatest and most hallowed of homes 
of the lyric drama, was far from either 
dashing or brilliant. 

One hot afternoon in July, 1898, I made 
my way to the portal which opened into 
Filodrammatical Street. Here a skeptical 
janitress subjected me toa gruff catechism. 
Having satisfied her as to my identity she 
admitted me, albeit grudgingly, and pres- 
ently I found myself standing on the 
Scala’s mammoth stage. Silence, that 
dreary, dead stillness possible only to a 
deserted theater, greeted me. Darkness, 
that yawning grayness found only in un- 
lighted interiors, stretched before me. The 
great theater was deserted, bleak, un- 
friendly. 

Desolation is nowhere so much at home 
as in an empty playhouse. I was chilled, 
dismayed. Nervously my feet began to 
pace those veritably historic boards, and 
my mind began to mull over all I had 
heard and all that I had read of the grave 
crisis confronting La Scala; for this great- 
est of Italian opera houses was, at the 
time of my appointment as director- 
general, financially and operatically a very 
sick theater. And as I strode up and down 
the great stage that sultry July afternoon, 
a stage to which I was supposed to bring 
new life, new prosperity, I could think of 
nothing but the question: ‘“‘How shall I 
come out of it? How shall I come out 
of it?” 

As I paced slowly back and forth an at- 
tendant wearing a striped cap accosted 
me bluntly: ‘‘Who are you and what are 
you doing here without a pass?” Later I 
was to learn that my surly faced inter- 
locutor was the justly noted Gioan, guard- 
ian of the ballet school, a man who had 
enjoyed the complete confidence of the 
former régime and was nothing less than a 
pillar at La Scala. 


My Introduction to La Scala 


ANSWERED his abrupt question 
meekly enough: ‘‘I am—the new man- 
ager of the Scala. I was appointed yester- 
day, and am waiting here to be called in 
by the board of directors.” 

Gioan considered me sourly. ‘Ah, so 
you are the new director,’ he said. ‘‘ Very 
good. You may wait”—after a moment 
of weighing me in the balance and finding 
me wanting—“‘if you really are the new 
manager.” And the half-contemptuous, 
half-ironical and 
wholly pitying gri- 
mace this soul of 
self-sufficiency and in- 
dependence accorded 
me has remained for- 
ever graven upon my 
mind; a sardonic 
twisting of his fea- 
tures that passes all 
description. 

There was a long 
pause while we stood 
regarding each other, 
he seemingly mirth- 
lessly amused at the 
«ea of my being the 
hew manager, and I 
at a loss for‘appropriate words with which 
to deal with the extraordinary individual. 

Presently he took a few steps restlessly 
and then abruptly exclaimed: ‘Ah, I re- 
member now! It is senseless for you to re- 
main here longer, for the board’’—again 
that inimitable, contemptuous grimace— 
“is meeting upstairs in the rehearsal hall. 
Come with me.” 

And he wheeled about on his heel and 
led me up two flights of dingy stairs. 
Having announced me grudgingly, he left 
- with a last flick of that contemptuous 
leer, 
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I entered the rehearsal hall, now long 
since gone, but then lined to its last inch of 
wall space with the photographs of famous 
singers, hesitating and rather abashed. 

Perhaps a half-dozen gentlemen con- 
fronted me, to whom I was forthwith in- 
troduced by Arrigo Boito, the vice presi- 
dent of the board and the only one I knew 
personally, with the exception of Giuseppe 
Gallignani, manager of the Milan Con- 
servatory. 

Duke Guido Visconti di Modrone, who 
was chairman of the board, immediately 
banished my nervousness and heartened 
me by saying with the utmost cordiality: 
“We all of us, and I, first, will be your 
good friends. And we shall do our best to 
be useful to you and to coéperate with 
you in your far from easy task, without, 
however, I hope, harassing you. Isn’t 
that true, dear colleagues?” deferring 
graciously to the others before he con- 
tinued: ‘‘Since the manager ?’—turning to 
me again—‘“‘has to shoulder such a heavy 
responsibility, we shall allow him all possi- 
ble leeway to act as he may deem fit.” 


Unforgettable Duke Visconti 


ERE was a greeting, surely, that would 
have put courage into the heart of the 
sorriest excuse for a manager. 

My memory is vague as to the exact 
words of my answer to the friendly saluta- 
tion of the duke. I doremember, however, 
that I went into a long-winded, dismal 
résumé of the situation at the Scala. 
This situation, in all conscience, was far 
from bright even when considered through 
the spectacle of the rosiest hue. And the 
glasses through which I considered it that 
afternoon for the benefit of my new di- 
rectors were decidedly smoked. I dwelt 
lugubriouslyY on each discouraging detail. 
The theater was practically abandoned. 
Financial resources were insufficient to 
meet the most moderate requirements. 
There was no stage equipment, no chorus, 
no ballet, no ballet school, no orchestra, 
no workmen, no stage crew. Everything 
had been dissolved and must be reor- 
ganized. The music publishers were in an 
ugly temper. The press was absolutely 
uninterested. There was not a single 
paper showing the expenses, the receipts 
or the salaries paid during the previous 
season. The former impresario had wiped 
the slate clean of every record. The time 
available in which to reconstruct was very 
short and —— ; 

On and on I droned pessimism until my 
gloomy enumerating was shattered by a 
great voice booming: ‘“‘By Jove and by 
the most All High, I ask to be allowed to 
speak!’”’ And Arrigo Boito was on his 
feet declaiming, his voice waxing louder 
with each vehement syllable. ‘‘I am tak- 
ing the floor to protest against all these 
elegies, all this funereal 
chanting, all these de 
profundis, requiem et 
similia! Why all this 
melancholy talk and 
all this pessimism? 
Faith, courage, opti- 
mism! That’s it. Op- 
timism! A manager 
should know how to 
perform miracles, and 
it is a token of the 
trust we place in him 
when we hold him 
capable of perform- 
: ing these miracles. I 

>....move,” he concluded. 

briskly, “that the 

meeting be adjourned, and that we go to 
dinner. It is already getting late.” 

His amiable colleagues laughed with 
him, applauded and acted upon his blithe 
gastronomical suggestion. When they 
were gone I sat surrounded by their va- 
cated chairs, feeling very forlorn, rather 
dumfounded and wholly abashed. I was 
far from being convinced that I would be 
able to perform miracles. Quite the con- 
trary. 

And it was not until I began to gather 
up my papers that I noticed that Duke 
Visconti was still in the room. 






































How I Save 
Repair Bills 


By Mrs. Pauline Koch 


6\)\ HEN I tell you that I oil every moving 
part of my sewing machine regularly with 
3-in-One Oil, I have told you the whole story. 


“3-in-One saves the machine and I save the money 
that would go for repairs. 


“I have always used 3-in-One. That’s why they allowed me so 
much for my old machine when I bought this new electric one. 
The man said it showed very little wear.”’ 


3-1In-One 


The High Quality Sewing Machine Oil 


has been saving sewing machine repair bills for thirty-one years. 
It’s all pure, highly refined oil, light enough to penetrate tightest 
bearings; heavy enough to stay put and lubricate perfectly. 
3-in-One won’t dry out or gum. 

At all good grocery, drug, department, hardware and general 
stores. Ask for 3-in-One by name and look for the Big Red 
“One” on the label. 


FREE Generous sample and Dictionary of 

—="Uses. Write for both on a postal. 

THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130SM. William St., New York 
Factories: Rahway, N. J., and Montreal 
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‘Soap isnt enough!” 


say a million women 


—-who use La France 


with soap 


4N SOON as you possibly: can—talk to a woman who uses La France 
with soap! Just ask her what La France is—what it does—and how 
she likes it! 





Over a million women use La France with soap every wash-day, 
because, when they add this marvelous cleansing agent to soap, they can 
get their clothes as white as snow with half the work, in half the time— 
and with one-third less soap than it usually requires for washing. It 
sounds impossible, but it’s true. 


Domestic science institutes have tested La France in their laboratories 
and proved what it will do. Added to soap, it produces suds with a 
remarkable power of dissolving grease and dirt. You will never need to 
use a washboard, if you add La France to your laundry soap! You will 
never have to bother with bluing. La France blues the clothes perfectly 
while it is cleansing them and La France is absolutely harmless to fabric 
and color. You can use it for anything washable—no matter how delicate. 


Read the directions below. They'll show you how easily and inex- 
pensively you can use La France with soap. You needn’t change your 
washing method in the least. Use a washing machine, a washtub or a 
boiler—just as you prefer. But use La France with your soap! Use it 
next wash-day! 


DIRECTIONS 


Dissolve in a saucepan of boiling water two heaping tablespoonfuls of 
La France and one-third less soap than you ordinarily use—flakes, pow- 
der or chipped bar soap. Add this to the water in your washing machine, 
washtub or boiler. Now put in your clothes. In a washing machine, let 
the clothes soak a few minutes, then run the machine half the usual 
time. In a tub, soak the clothes thirty minutes, or better yet, overnight. 
If you use a boiler, scald the clothes fifteen to thirty minutes. Now rinse 
through two fresh, warm waters. Don't use a washboard! Don’t use 
bluing! You don’t need either. La France has loosened the dirt and blued 
your clothes perfectly. 
Your washing is done— 
in half the usual time! 









Your grocer has La France 
—only ten cents—enough for 
three washings. Get a package 
today! 


Loose 
Wwithou 
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He approached me and, slowly rubbing 
his hands together after a habit of his, 
said quietly: ‘‘Of course, our friend Boito 
has spoken as one might expect an en- 
thusiastic and whimsical poet to sprvk. 
But miracles nowadays are not performed 
even by saints, and to expect miracles in 
theatrical matters is going a little far. I 
have followed your funeral march of La 
Scala with the utmost attention, and, al- 
though there could be no doubt about its 
being funereal, it is none the less wholly 
true. But you must not be disheartened. 
You must.do what you can in a me- 
chanical and orderly manner. 
But above everything else, 
you must see to it that La 
Scala makes a good show- 
ing. This is the pri- 
mary requirement. If 
we fail in this there will 
have been no justifi- 
cation in our having 
rid ourselves of the 
abhorrent old impre- 
sarios. And if, after all, 
you find that the finan- 
cial resources are not suf- 
ficient, here Iam’’—smiling 
at me—‘“‘ready to remedy any 
mere monetary deficiency. Of course, 
this is between ourselves, but remember: 
La Scala must make a good showing; we 
want the public to be satisfied and artistic 
requirements met. Do you understand? 
Now what do you say toa hearty dinner?’”’ 

Dear, lamented, unforgettable Duke 
Guido! Few men possess as many gifts 
and virtues as were his. An attractive, 
stately and highly distinguished gentle- 
man; broad-minded, munificent, full of 
wisdom, of poise, of intuition; possessed 
of artistic taste, capable of exquisite 
finesse, this nobleman, who had never 
previously paid any attention to theatrical 
matters, a few weeks after his appoint- 
ment as chairman of the Scala board knew 
more than the accredited experts already 
among its directors. 

He was a sworn enemy of pedantry, 
was the good Duke Guido—the sworn 
enemy of idle talk, of theories. His judg- 
ments were always sane, practical, and 
made objectively. When a disagreement 
arose his courtesy and smiling composure 
never deserted him. And his tact always 


-managed to find a common ground of 


understanding. Everyone bowed to his 
authority, not because he was a duke, but 
because the fineness of his character com- 
pelled the admiration of everyone. 

Never have I longed to write mightily 
until now when I would do honor in a 
manner worthy of him to this unequaled 
gentleman, whose name was not even 
remembered by the Milan press when La 
Scala opened to new life a scant two or 
three years ago. 


The Good Genius of La Scala 


E HAD been all things to La Scala. 

Without him that theater would never 
have been able to survive the great crisis 
that faced it when the famous referendum 
of the radical municipal government in 
1902 stopped the subsidy usually granted 
to that great opera house by the city. 
The discontinuation of the subsidy meant 
the death of that old and glorious theater, 
and for a time everyone seemed resigned 
to its fate, even the box holders, who, as a 
matter of principle, were unwilling to 
compromise and agree to a provisional 
settlement pending the return of better 
days. 

Thus La Scala was slowly but surely 
being submerged by politics when Duke 
Visconti made his great fight for her. 
His iron determination, his immovable 
will, and last but not least his offer to take 
upon himself the entire responsibility of 
his beloved theater smashed all hostility 
and stilled the squabbling. None but 
those who were closest to him during that 
siege could ever realize what his firmness 
and decision and generosity did for the 
Scala, and that his conduct alone during 
this troubled time was all that saved it 
from darkened doors and secured its 
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future for many years, even up to the dark 
period of the World War. He was more 
than the main support of the Scala manag- 
ing structure. He was the good genius of 
the theater itself, of its fortune, of its 
success, of its very continuance. 

One of my most poignant recollections 
is of this fine and gentle man, his health so 
gravely impaired that it filled his mind 
with none but the darkest forebodings, go- 
ing to the City Hall in July, 1902, to sign 
the new contract with the municipal gov- 
ernment in accordance with an arrange- 

ment made with the board of 
aldermen, headed by Mayor 

Mussi. 

When the business was fin- 
ished and the contract 
signed Duke Guido re- 
turned to my office in 
the Scala Theater and 
said with a breath of 

a weary sigh: “‘ Well, 

that is done. But I 

fear, dear Gatti, that 

I shall never see the 

beautiful things that will 

be put on in the next five 

years. I have to bow to the 

inevitable. But, after 
me, there will be my children.” 

He died four months afterwards. 

But toreturn to 1898 and my managerial 
introduction to La Scala. 

The morning after my hearty dinner 
with Duke Guido I rose early and was 
dressing in my room at the Hotel Rebec- 
chino, when someone knocked at my door. 
I opened it, and there stood the believer in 
miracles, dear explosive Arrigo Boito him- 
self. 

I addressed him blithely. ‘‘To whom,” 
I demanded, ‘‘am I indebted for this good 
fortune?” 


When I Met Verdi 


“ZOU know, of course,’’ he answered, 

“that we all attach great importance 
to the securing of the services of the chorus 
master, Aristide Venturi, for the Scala. 
Well, Venturi is arriving today on the two 
o’clock train, and we are not certain 
whether he comes to sign the contract we 
have offered him or to accept the offer 
made him by Sonzogno, of the Lyric 
Theater. So I would suggest that we set- 
tle the matter once and for all by meeting 
his train and asking him to decide then 
and there in the railway station.” 

“‘ Agreed,” I exclaimed. “‘At twoo’clock, 
or rather a few minutes before two o’clock, 
I shall be on the platform where the 
Bologna train stops, namely, the first plat- 
form, and we shall snare our chorus mas- 
ter.” 

“It’s adate,”’ declared Boito, and made 
for the door. Reaching it, he stopped ab- 
ruptly and added as an afterthought: 
“By the way, I have just learned the 
Maestro Verdi arrives by the same train. 
I shall introduce him to you, as I know you 
will like him.” 

Like him! Verdi, victim of my youthful 
shadowing! I assured Boito with what 
must have seemed to him unwonted pas- 
sion: ‘‘My dear maestro, nothing could 
make me happier than to have the honor 
of meeting Verdi.” 

“Very well, then; be on time,’’ boomed 
Boito. ‘‘See you later,’’ he flung at me as 
he went through the doorway. 

I was on time, but the train was noth- 
ing like so considerate. At four o’clock 
it arrived, greeted by the customary lethal 
epithets. Venturi alighted and, seeing us, 
strode toward us with his characteristic 
swinging step. To Boito’s abrupt ques- 
tion, ‘‘Have you decided?” he answered, 
“T am at your disposal.” 

In the meantime we had sighted Giu- 
seppe Verdi, who was approaching us 
briskly, accompanied by his cousin, Mrs. 
Maria Carrara, and a servant. Polite 
amenities were exchanged by Boito and 
the veteran music maker while I stood in 
the background diffidently. At last Boito 
included me in the talk with his brisk 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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Read this statement 
by the 
Health Commissioner 
of New York City 


“I thoroughly believe that the use 
of a rehable disinfectant in the 
cleaning water is a valuable pre- 
ventive measure against conta- 
gious disease.”” 


Me 7 Honey bn ay 


Dr. Monacuan, one of the best 

nown Health Officers New York 
has ever had, was recently tendered 
« testimonial on behalf of the grate- 
ul babies of that city for his efforts 
'n saving human lives. His depart- 
ment in this big city is an efficient, 
gigantic organization for the pro- 
‘ection and promotion of the health 
of its inhabitants, 


Three helpful, interesting volumes on keeping well: ‘‘Health Safeguards in the Home,’”’ 
“*The Scientific Side of Youth and Beauty’’ and ‘‘When Baby Comes.’’ Send coupon City 
for free set to LEHN & FINK, INC., Sole Distributors, Dept. E30, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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5 Reo laughing lips, talking hap- 
pily, may be close to dangerous 
germs of disease. Do you realize how 
often the health of your children is 
threatened by enemies within their 
own home? Germs lurk on all sur- 
faces, on telephone mouthpieces, 
chair-arms, door-knobs, banisters. 
They are the cause of all contagious 
illness, much of which is preventable. 


Now mothers, teachers, doctors and 
health officials throughout the United 
States are combining in a health cam- 
paign to prevent unnecessary illness. 


Recently the Health Officers of 365° 


cities in a decisive report advocated 
as an important part of this campaign 
the regular use of a reliable disinfec- 
tant in your cleaning water at least once 
a week. 


This will safeguard all those danger 
places: telephone mouthpieces, door- 
knobs, banisters, furniture, which 
health officials tell us must be germ- 


free to protect the health of your family. | 


“Lysol” Disinfectant is the stand- 
ard disinfectant for this important 


weekly cleaning, the disinfectant used 
by physicians everywhere. Three 
times stronger than powerful carbolic 
acid, yet so carefully is it blended that 
in proper proportion it is not harsh 
for the most sensitive hands. 


How to use a disinfectant 
for this important weekly cleaning 


Use one tablespoonful of “Lysol” 
Disinfectant to a quart ef water. Its 
deodorant qualities and soapy nature 
help to clean as it disinfects. And it 
is absolutely reliable. You can trust 
every drop of it. Put into your clean- 
ing water, you know that it will de- 
stroy the germs which endanger your 


children’s health. 


Keep your home a/ive with fresh 
air, happy with sunshine, and safe 
with “Lysol” Disinfectant in your 
cleaning water every time you clean. 


Get “‘Lysol’’ Disinfectant at your druggist’s. 
The 16-ounce size is most economical. Be sure 
you get the genuine “‘Lysol’’ Disinfectant. 
Made only by Lysol, Inc., Sol Distributors, 
LEHN & FINK, INC., Bloomfield, N. J. Ca- 
nadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co. , Led., 
10 McCaul Street, Toronto. 


A Division of 
LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS COMPANY 


FREE “Lysol” Health Library 


III 





Those innocent lips are close to danger 


365 HEALTH OFFICERS ADVOCATE THIS PROTECTION 





Just anybody’s 
telephone mouthpiece 


TAKEN from an ordinary private 
home, this mouthpiece was sub- 
jected to the scrutiny of a 
powerful microscope. Living 
germs were found on the ap- 
parently harmless surface—even 
after it had been thoroughly 
washed with soap and water. 
Soap and water alone cannot 
destroy germs. 


Washing with a “Lysol” Dis- 
infectant solution, killed the 
germs. Disinfect the telephone 


mouthpiece in your home to 
safeguard the health of your 
children. 





Disinfectant 








Name. 


LEHN & FINK, INC., Sole Distributors 
Dept. E30, Bloomfield, N. J. 





Street. 





State. 








Please print name and address plainly. 
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This MICHIGAN drain 


The Lédies' HOME JOURNAL 


isn’t lazy any more! 


There’s one drain in Michigan whose trouble-causing 
days are over! 


9? 


““We live in a hard water town,”’ writes the owner, 
“‘and you know what hard water does to soap and grease. 
I was always careful about what went into the kitchen 
sink, but in spite of that the drain would cause trouble 
two or three times every year. Then I tried Drano—and 
that drain hasn’t caused me a bit of trouble since. I 
now use Drano regularly every week or two.”’ 


RANO is the modern way to keep drains 

clean, free-flowing, sanitary. It opens 
clogged drains and when used regularly, it pre- 
vents drains from getting clogged. 


Just pour it down the drain and add water. It 
bubbles and boils—quickly dissolves grease, hair, 
lint, soapy refuse, and other accumulations. You 
can use Drano freely in every drain in the house 
—it positively will not harm porcelain, en- 
amel or plumbing. 


Many other uses 


In millions of homes Drano is now being used 
regularly to keep refrigerator drain-pipes clean 
and sanitary—to clean up grease and oil drip- 
pings from garage floors—to remove hard-burned 
fats or food from baking dishes, pots, pans, glass 
ovenware—anything but aluminum, 


Get acan of Drano today, at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store. Or send 25c for a full-sized 
can. Express charges additional outside of the 
United States and Canada. The Drackett Chem- 
ical Company, Cincinnati,- Ohio. 
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Keeps garbage 
cans sanitary 
Sprinkle Drano in 
garbage cans— it 
cleans, disinfects and 

deodorizes. 


i 
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TRADE id REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


Cleans and Opens 
Drains 25# 
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(Continued from Page 110) 


“‘Permit me, maestro, to introduce to you 
the new manager of La Scala.”’ Verdi ac- 
knowledged the introduction with a firm 
handshake, and with Boito on his right 
and me on his left he made for an exit. 

Pushing through the pack of shoulders, 
he inquired: ‘‘ You are the manager of La 
Scala? Hm-m. Well, you have a terrible 
cat to skin. I know the Scala very well. 
I started there and I ended there. A diffi- 
cult, queer and exacting public! But,” 
briskly, ‘“‘you need have no misgivings. 
Of course you do not need my advice. 
However, if you will permit me ——’” 
He hesitated briefly, and then, “‘Look 
here,” he said abruptly; ‘“‘read the news- 
papers as little as you can. Newspaper- 
men are good folk, but they are never 
agreed. When one says white, the other 
says black, and when a third says red, a 
fourth claims it is blue. What a confu- 
sion! Which should one believe? Yes, 
read the papers as little as you can. In- 
stead of reading the papers, read care- 
fully,” stressing the adverb heavily, ‘‘read 
carefully the reports of the box-office re- 
ceipts. For, after all, these are the only 
documents that give the exact measure of 
the success or of the failure of an opera 
company. These reflect actual facts and 
not mere opinions. If the public fills the 
theater, the goal is attained; if not, the 
goal is not attained.” 

With this aphorism we reached the exit 
and Verdi’s carriage. Verdi stood a mo- 
ment chatting, and then bade us adieu and 
entered the coach after Mrs. Carrara. But 
just as the carriage started to move away 
he leaned a little out of the window and 
cautioned me with a stern wagging of his 
forefinger, ‘“‘ Remember,” he said, ‘‘the the- 
ater is intended to be full; the theater 
was never meant tobea vacuum. Always 
bear this in mind.”’ 


eA Glorious -Naestro 


O YOUTHFUL impresario could have 
received sounder or better advice than 
this that Verdi, maker of a dozen operatic 
best sellers, gave to me at our first meeting. 
It contained the essence of his experience, 
his amazing showmanship. There never 
was a composer who understood the oper- 
atic public as did Verdi. Boito once told 
me this typical story of Verdi’s infallibility 
in taking the public’s lyric pulse. 
Verdi was com- 
posing Falstaff. 


Boito answered: ‘“‘It is a stupendous 
scene from the point of force, of imag- 
ination, form, gayety, unity and so forth, 
but ” Boito hesitated. “‘ Well, there 
is one thing I should like to criticize. It’s 
that sort of arietta which Falstaff sings: 


Quando ero paggio del Duca di Norfolk 
Ero sottile, sottile, sottile 





It seems to me to be set to too simple 
music with a too primitive rhythm—ta, 
tara, tarar, tara—you’ll forgive me, maes- 
tro, but you asked my opinion.” 

““H’m-m-m!”’ commented Verdi. ‘‘Well, 
let us see’’; and returning to the piano, he 
ran through the arietta twice, changing it 
here and there. 

When he had concluded he turned to 
his critic and said: ‘‘I’m sorry, my dear 
Boito, but I do not agree with you. I feel 
that this arietta is just what is needed right 
there after the duet, like a breath of cool 
breeze. It cannot and must not be changed. 
So I’m afraid I shall have to leave it just 
as it is.” 

Boito’s comment on this statement was, 
it goes without saying, nothing but dis- 
creet silence. 

But a year later, when the score of Fal- 
staff had been completed, Verdi played it 
for Boito in its entirety. And at the end 
of the second act he demanded: “‘ Well, 
what impression did the arietta, Quando 
ero paggio, make on you this time?” 


The Arietta From Falstaff 


ND Boito answered again: ‘Maestro, 

to tell you the truth, it has made the 

same impression on me that it did at first. 

It does not convince me. It seems to 
weaken the situation, to cool it off.” 

Again Verdi played the arietta over as 
he had the year before. Again he wagged 
his head over it approvingly. ‘‘My dear 
Boito,” he said, “I, too, hold to my opin- 
ion of last year. I find the arietta well 
scored, and I leave it as it is.” 

And the shrewd old showman was right. 
At the first performance of Falstaff at the 
Teatro alla Scala in February, 1893, Vic- 
tor Maurel sang the arietta, and such was 
his success with it that he had to repeat 
it threetimes. At the end of the act, while 
the applause was still clamoring in the 
theater, Verdi went backstage to get his 
librettist and critic, Boito, in order that 
they might make their bow together to 
their enthusiastic audience. 

And as Verdi 
took Boito’s hand 





And in spite of his 
seventy-eight years 
and the fact that he 
had made no con- 
tract with a pub- 
lisher or a theater 
to deliver the opera 
on a set date, this 
veteran music 
maker was compos- 
ing with a rapidity 
and facility that 
would have been 
thought extraor- 
dinary in a man 
only thirty or forty 
years old. 

As each scene 
was written he sent 
for Boito, who had 
made the Falstaff 
libretto, to come to 
his villa or toGenoa 
to pass judgment 
onit. Verdi was an 











to lead him before 
the curtain, he 
whispered slyly: 
“Well, Boito, did 
you hear? Quando 
ero paggio did not 
fare so badly, eh? 
The old composer 
was right, after 
all—at least this 
time.” 

And Boito an- 
swered gravely: 
‘““Maestro, you 
were right this 
time, as you always 
have been and al- 
ways will be.” 

And he was. No 
matter what the 
operatic problem, 
his judgment of it 
and his showman- 
ship in handling it 
were infallible. And 








excellent pianist 
and also sang with 
great taste and expression, so it was pos- 

sible for him to make any impromptu 
critic understand exactly how a scene 
would play on the stage. 

But it was not until Verdi came to play 
the second scene of the second act of Fal- 
staff, which is laid in the house of Ford, 
that the argument—if it could be called 
that—started. When he had finished play- 
ing this scene he turned to his mentor with 
his usual question: ‘‘ Well, Boito, what do 
you think of it?” 


never did he utter 
more pertinent 
words than on that humid July day in 
1898 in Milan, when he leaned out of his 
moving carriage to caution me to bear in 
mind always that an opera house was 
built for an audience and not a vacuum. 
And with his shrewd advice ever sounding 
in my ears, I plunged into my strenuous 
decade of directorship at the Scala. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the first of a series 
of articles by Giulio Gatti-Casazza. The second will 
appear in an early issue. 
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LEAMING waxed floors accentuate the beauty 

of rugs and furnishings. They enhance the at- 

tractiveness of every room. They create that atmos- 

phere of perfect taste and harmony so dear to the 
heart of a woman. 


Waxed floors are not a luxury—in fact, WAX is 
he most economical of finishes. It takes only a few 

nutes and there is no hard work—no stooping or 
neeling—no messy rags and pails—it doesn’t even 
<‘l your hands. 


OQ FR ct 


Just spread on a thin, even coat of Johnson's Pol- 
ing Wax with a Lamb’s-wool Mop. This cleans 
: floor and deposits a protecting Wax film which a 
--W easy strokes of the Weighted Brush or Electric Pol- 
er will quickly bring to a beautiful, durable polish. 


A Johnson Floor Polishing Outfit (Hand or Electric) 
is all you need. Both Outfits include a supply of Liquid 
Wax and a Lamb’s-wool Mop for applying wax. 
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$6.65 Floor Polishing Outfit, $5.00 


Sa. 


%e, 


This Hand Outfit consists of : a 
1 Qt. of Johnson’s Liquid Wax ...... $1.40 
1 Johnson Lamb’s-wool Wax Mop. .... 1.50 
1 Johnson Weighted Floor Polishing Brush . 3.50 
1 Johnson Book on Home Beautifying . . . .25 


A Saving of $1.65! 
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$ 6.65 
FLOOR 









POLISHING ° 
This offer good OUTFIT This floor out- 
at dept., drug, fit sells in 
furniture, gro- Canada at 
cery, hdwe.and the same price 


paint stores ($5.00 
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§*% Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor Polisher is a wonderful 


new labor-saver which polishes floors instantly and 
without effort. It actually runs itself—you just guide 
it with the finger tips. 


Simple—there is nothing to get out of order! Com- 
pact! Light—only 9 lbs.! Runs from any lamp socket 
for 1c an hour. It polishes under davenports, buf- 
fets, beds, etc., without moving the furniture. 


Rent It for a Day! 
At your neighborhood store you can rent a Johnson's 
Wax Electric Floor Polisher for $2.00 a day. It will 
take but a short time to polish all your floors and lino- 
leum—by electricity. 

The price of the Electric Polisher is only $42.50 (in 
Canada $48.50) and with each Polisher is given FREE 
a $1.50 Lamb’s-wool Mop and a pint of Liquid Wax. 
If your local dealer cannot supply you, we will send 
one of these Electric Outfits by prepaid express. 


8. C.JOHNSON & SON + “The Floor Finishing Authorities’’ » RACINE, WISCONSIN 


| JOHNSON’'S LIQUID WAX 
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All Paris now weats its hair very simply. 
a| The artist-hairdressers, who wield the 
{} shears and curling irons in Fashion’s 
|} capital, proclaim: “Long or short, 
}{ straight or softly waved, hair must be 
simple in line, but oh, so lovely in lus- 
tre and texture.” 

Hair, in fact, must be more beautiful 
today than ever—simple styles demand 
soft, burnished locks. Fortunately, one 
can always make one’s hair lovelier. 
And to do so, one need not go to Paris 
or spend a fortune. With one of the 
Packer Treatments outlined below, you 
can quite simply and safely bring out 
all the natural beauty of your hair. 

Packer’s Liquid Shampoo, the basis of 
all these treatments, is a delicately per- 








fumed blend of olive oil, cocoanut oil 





Proper Shampooing: Nothing is so important 
to the health of the scalp and the beauty of the hair 
as systematic, proper shampoos. 





or todays smart, simple styles 
air must be truly lovel 
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and other soothing ingredients. Safely, 
but thoroughly it loosens and removes 
oil and dust, yet will not dry out the 
scalp’s natural oil, so necessary in keep- 
ing the hair soft and lustrous. 

Remember, there can be no safer 
shampoo. Thtee generations have used 
the familiar cake of Packer’s. The con- 
venient Liquid Shampoo is made with 
the same care, based on the same long 
experience of what the scalp needs to 
keep the hair at its best. 

For blonde or white hair, the lustre of 
which is so quickly dimmed by dust and 
dirt, we especially recommend Packer’s. 
Its light creamy lather cleanses so thor- 
oughly and rinses out so easily that the 
hair is left absolutely clean, shining its 
brightest. 
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Is your personality expressed by 
a demure style? Or by a boyish 
bob with ears bravely showing? 
As these authentic coiffures by 
Manuel, New York and Paris 
creator of hair styles show, the 
new mode has variety. But two 
things Fashion decrees: The 
style must be simple —the hair 
itself, lustrous and alive, 


—~ says PARIS— 














THE PACKER TREATMENTS — FOR HAIR HEALTH AND BEAUTY 


A proper shampoo 


the hair seem dry at first, but this dryness is tempo- 
rary and only noticeable for a day or two. 
persists it is probably due to inactivity of the oil glands 


If dryness 


treated. The Packer Method of treatment, based on 
modern thought, will be found in the booklet which 
comes with each carton of Packer’s Liquid Shampoo. 





is more than a mere washing of the hair. The proper 
shampoo method will not only cleanse wonderfully, 
but will gradually bring new health and vitality to your 


~ hair and scalp. The Packer method, a method based 


on consultation with the best authorities on the care 
of the hair, is fully explained in the booklet which is 
packed with each carton of Packer’s Liquid Shampoo. 


Dry Hair: Successful shampooing rémoves the ac- 
cumulations of surface oil from the scalp. This makes 


TREATMENTS 
with each bottle 


—what to do for dry hair. 
—how to treat oily hair. 
—modern dandruff treatment. 
. —how to massage. 

ty —what to do for falling hair. 













- These and many other important 
questions answered in the informa- 
tive booklet packed with each carton. 
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—a condition requiring special care and treatment. 
You will find an authoritative treatment for dry hair in 
the booklet packed with each carton of Packer’s Liquid 
Shampoo. f 


Oily Hair: Too oily hair is produced by an over- 
activity of the oil glands. A special treatment for oily 
hair, including hints on the correct way to massage, is 
given in the booklet packed with each carton of Packer’s 
Liquid Shampoo. 


Dandruff: Authorities find that dandruff is re- 
sponsible for at least 75% of the cases of falling hair. 
But dandruff need not be serious if carefully and properly 


PACKER’S 
Liquid Shampoo 


Delicately perfumed and of rich amber 
shade you will find Packer’s in 
drug and department stores everywhere. 


Falling Hair: For falling hair, we recommend the 
Packer Treatment for dandruff, the most common cause 
of loss of hair. (You will find this treatment in the 
booklet which comes with each carton of Packer’s Liquid 


Shampoo.) 
Treatment does not stop the loss of your hair, consult 
your family physician. 
cause due to your general health or he may suggest 
that you see a scalp specialist. 






If, however, the regular use of this Packer 


He may find some underlying 


Send 10c for sample and manual! 


On receipt of 10c (in stamps or coin) we will 
send you a generous sample of Packer's 
Liquid Shampoo together with our manual 
“How to Care for the Hair and Scalp.” This 
profusely illustrated little book of 32 pages 
contains dozens of authoritative hints which 
will give you real help in expressing all of 
your hair's natural beauty. It gives in great 
detail treatments for the hair conditions 
briefly discussed on this page. Fill in the 
coupon, clip and mail today. 


To insure corrt 
mailing PRINT 
name and addriss 


Tue Packer MANuraACcTURING Company, INc. 
Dept. 87-C, Box 85, G. P. O., New York City 
I enclose 10c (stamps or coin). Please send Liquid Shampoo sample and manuzl. 


Name. 





Street Address. 





City State 
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the same philosophical purpose, when, out 
of his own experience, he wrote thus of 
his race: ‘‘ Paradoxical as it may seem, the 
difficulties that the Negro has met since 
emancipation have, in my opinion, not 
always, but on the whole, helped him more 
than they have hindered him.” In his 
own case the difficulties of securing op- 
portunities for the schooling on which he 
set his heart in early boyhood were in 
themselves the sources of 


schools of the Hampton type, as contribut- 

ing more to a sense of self-dependence. 
In himself this sense was strengthened 
by an invitation to return to West Vir- 
ginia and take the stump as a political 
speaker on behalf of choosing Charleston, 
only five miles from Malden, as the capital 
of the state. This he did with marked 
success, and immediately received the 
further encouragement of a request to de- 
liver the “‘post-graduate ad- 





great educational advantage. 
At first he tried to combine 
going to school with working 
before and after school hours, 
in the coal mine. Then, for 
the better disposition of his 
time, he took employment in 
the house of a local magnate, 
whose wife had won the repu- 
tation of a hard taskmistress, 
and had dismissed boy after 
boy as unsatisfactory. She 
had come to West Virginia 
from Vermont with the strict- 
est Yankee notions of neat- 
ness, order and honesty. The 
new boy of all work adopted 
her standards, and, with im- 
mense profit to his own fu- 
ture, made them. his own. 
By this time he had heard 
of the Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute in Vir- 





dress’’ at the Hampton 
Commencement of 1879, an 
invitation immediately fol- 
lowed by the offer of a place 
on the teaching staff at Hamp- 
ton. 


ERE, for a young man 

hardly more than twenty, 
was an opportunity for ripen- 
ing development of the first 
value. Booker Washington, 
keen of mind and spirit, eager 
to go forward and already 
zealous that others should go 
with him, seized it to the full. 
The result was that when two 
years later, in 1881, an in- 
quiry came to Hampton from 
Alabama about a suitable per- 
son, presumably white, to 
take charge of a Negro normal 








ginia, and he was only thirteen 

or fourteen years old when, in the autumn 
of 1872, he left Malden, with pitifully 
little money in his pocket, to make his 
way to Hampton. 


HE travel-stained, hungry boy who 
presented himself for admission to the 
Institute must have looked anything but a 
promising candidate. After hours of un- 
certainty the head teacher, Miss Mary F. 
Mackie, luckily gave him just the chance he 
was best qualified totake. “‘Theadjoining 
recitation room,” she said, ‘‘needs sweep- 
ing. Take the broom and sweep it.” Like 
his mistress at Malden, Miss Mackie was, 
in Washington’s words, ‘‘a Yankee woman 
who knew just where to look for dirt.” 
Before her inspection of his work, how- 
ever, he had swept the room three times, 
and four times had applied the dust cloth 
to woodwork, benches, tables and desks. 
He had moved every piece of furniture 
and cleaned every closet and corner. After 
Miss Mackie had completed her scrutiny 
and poked her handkerchief into all cor- 
ners without finding a speck of dust, she 
declared, like a true Yankee, “‘I guess you 
will do to enter this institution.” 
His entrance examination won him im- 
mediately a janitor’s job, which he held 
throughout his three years at the school. 
Through working, besides, in summertime 
as a waiter, through hard-earned help from 
a brother whom he prepared later for 
Hampton, and with assistance from a 
Northern friend of the school, he managed 
to meet the expenses of his education. 


T HIS graduation from Hampton in 
June, 1875, Washington was on the 
“honor roll’’ of commencement speakers. 
His funds were then so low that he was glad 
to find a place as waiter in a Connecticut 
summer hotel. Much more in his element 
he found himself in the autumn, when he 
was chosen to teach the colored school in 
Malden. Here he had the satisfaction of 
preparing a number of pupils to enter 
Hampton, among them the generous older 
brother John, with whose help their 
adopted brother James was also sent to 
Hampton, both to become associated later 
with his own work at Tuskegee. 

After two years of this teaching at Mal- 
den came eight months of profitable study 
at the Wayland Seminary in Washington, 
attended by more prosperous Negroes not 
in search of industrial training. The ex- 
perience tended to confirm his belief in 





school about to be opened in 
the town of Tuskegee, General 
Armstrong asked Booker Washington 
whether he thought he could fill the place, 
was told ‘that he would be willing to try, 
communicated with the inquirers from 
Tuskegee, and soon received a telegram 
reading, in effect, “‘Booker T. Washington 
will suit us. Send him at once.” 

What he found when he went from the 
well-equipped Hampton to Tuskegee in 
June of 1881 was nothing more than the 
assurance of an annual appropriation of 
two thousand dollars from the Alabama 
legislature. And this was entirely for 
teaching. Not a building, or any means 
for erecting one, was in sight. The very 
origin of the enterprise had its discourag- 
ing aspects. A white politician and former 
slaveholder had bargained for the Negro 
vote with a former slave by promising to 
secure state funds for a Negro school at 
Tuskegee, which he did, only to make for 
himself the name of “‘nigger lover,” and 
thus to lose the white vote and to termi- 
nate his political career. But he provided 
Booker Washington with the greatest of 
his advantageous obstacles in the form of 
what his biographers have well called a 
“‘landless, buildingless, teacherless and 
studentless institution of learning.”’ 


ASHINGTON’S first task was to find 

aschoolhouse and to strengthen local 
sentiment for the support of the school. 
Theschoolhouse presented itself in the form 
of a shanty with so leaky a roof that on 
rainy days one pupil had to hold an um- 
brella over the teacher’s head while other 
pupils recited their lessons. This was a 
tangible difficulty to be conquered. The 
intangible obstacles were those of preju- 
dice. Negroes suspected that a teacher 
without a ‘‘reverend”’ before his name 
must be a godless man. Among the whites 
there were many holding an instinctive 
sympathy with the Southern senator who 
opposed all Negro education on the ground 
that ‘“‘as soon as one nigger has learned 
anything he can go and hide behind the 
stumps and whisper it to another.” 

As Washington went about the neigh- 
boring country to make the school known 
to the people he wanted to reach, he en- 
countered appalling conditions—whole 
families sleeping in one-room cabins, eat- 
ing miserable food, in one case with a 
single fork for five persons, though a sixty- 
dollar organ, in process of purchase on the 


(Continued on Page 117) 

















Women of every type 
say that the best care for 
their complexions is a 
short treatment night and 
morning with these per- 
Sect creams. 


complexton 
women long for and 
men admue 


Thousands have achieved loveli- 
ness in this simple natural way... 
read of these perfect creams. 


The complexion every woman 
dreams of—flawless, clear, exqui- 
site in coloring! Are you one of the 
fortunates who have such a skin? 

Most women want to bring greater 
loveliness to their complexions, or 
they want to preserve and safe- 
guard the beauty that ° 
is already theirs. In 
either case their 
method is the same. 

For women all over 
the country— women 
of wealth, of fame, 
as well as women 
whose lives are not 


quite so glamorous, Dypgert & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 
all say that the best Cream and Perfect Vanishing auger Spe. 
care for their com- Cream are sold in every drug store ~~ : 
and at every toilet goods counter. sink deep into the 
When you ask for them by name, Pores. (3) Now wipe off 
you can and should get them. 


plexions is a_ short 
treatment night and 
morning with Dag- 
gett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 
Cream and Perfect Vanishing 
Cream. 

Most of these women agree that 
both these perfect creams are abso- 
lutely essential. But they also 
agree that the chief thing, the really 
important thing is cold cream, 
and more cold cream, and more 
cold cream. 

The women who are most satis- 
fied with their complexions—who 
have made them lovelier and clearer 
by their own faithful care, 
use Daggett & Ramsdell’s Per- 
fect Cold Cream lavishly. At 
night for the regular treatment 
—but very often besides that. 
After motoring, after dusty 
housework, after any kind of 
exposure, a quick little session 
with the cold cream jar! That is 
the rule of these women whose 





complexions are the envy of others. 

Then Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
Perfect Vanishing Cream, too. 
Every time before powdering; 
every other time you prepare to 
go out. For this Perfect Vanishing 
Cream is an excellent protection 
for your sensitive skin. 

Use both of these perfect creams 
regularly. See your skin improve. 
Often it takes only three days to 
notice the first encouraging signs 
of the new loveliness 
that will surely be. 
yours. 

* * * 


Every night—only three 
minutes. (1) Smooth a 
coat of Daggett & 
Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 
Cream over your face 
and neck with your 
(2) Leave 
it on for a minute to 


the cold cream and the 
dirt that clings to it 
with a soft cloth. Then smooth on a 
little more and leave it on through 
the night. 

Always before powdering. Smooth on a 
little Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Van- 
ishing Cream just before powdering. It 
is the perfect base for powder and rouge. 

Triple Offer Free. Mail the coupon for 
trial tubes of Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
Perfect Creams and our new book, 
“Beauty Interviews with Famous Skin 
Specialists.” Dermatologists explain 
the right way to care for your skin 
under all conditions. 








DAGGETT & RAMSDELL, Dept. 4117 
214 West 14th St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me free trial tubes of Daggett & 


Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream and Perfect Van- 
ishing Cream, together with your beauty booklet. 


(In Canada: 165 Dufferin St., Toronto) 
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So superbly smooth is its perform- 
ance, so delightful its comfort that 
you will step from the wheel amazed 
that such power, speed and snap 
could be achieved in a car that costs 














so little. No matter what car you are 
driving now or intend to drive—take 
a ride in the Improved Chevrolet 
and experience the revelation it will 
afford you! See a Chevrolet dealer. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of Gencral Motors Corporation 


QUALITY AT LOW COST 
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installment plan, occupied a corner of the 
room. It was from just such cabins, how- 
ever, that he secured his first recruits for 
the school, which was opened, July 4, 1881, 
with thirty pupils, male and female. Some 
of them had already been teachers and 
were imbued with the idea that manual 
labor was a little beneath their dignity. 

All that Washington had learned at 
Hampton about industrial training was 
confirmed by his discovery of the crying 
need for it revealed in the study of his 
problem in Alabama. Accordingly he 
made it a cardinal principle that any work 
to be done about the school should be done 
by the pupils themselves. The oppor- 
tunities came thick and fast upon the 
early purchase, with five hundred dollars 
borrowed on his own responsibility and 
punctually repaid, of a plantation near 
Tuskegee, with a dilapidated mansion 
house and other buildings suited to school 
use. When a bit of woodland needed to be 
cleared he organized a “‘chopping bee,” 
and worked so hard and well with his own 
ax that the doubtful ones were shamed 
into emulating him. When further build- 
ing became possible he met and con- 
quered extreme difficulties in the way of 
establishing a brick kiln and teaching his 
pupils both to make and to lay bricks. 
In every way he emphasized the dignity of 
labor. 


ROM the humble beginnings of 1881 

the Tuskegee Institute has grown into 
a vast institution enrolling, at the time of 
Washington’s death in 1915, some eighteen 
hundred students, with a corporate pro- 
perty valued at two million dollars and 
with forty-seven trades taught in a hun- 
dred buildings on more than two thousand 
acres of land. The steps in this extraor- 
dinary progress, the growth of the con- 
fidence on which it was built, would make 
a story far exceeding the present bounds. 
The amazing record is in large measure a 
demonstration of one man’s character and 
ability. 

Washington was fortunate in his mar- 
riages, of which he made three. His 
first wife, Fannie N. Smith, of Malden, 
West Virginia, a Hampton graduate, lived 
less than two years as Mrs. Washington, 
leaving behind her, in 1884, an infant 
daughter, Portia. In 1885 he married 
Olivia A. Davidson, a native of Ohio, a 
graduate both of Hampton and of the 
Massachusetts State Normal School at 
Framingham, who came to Tuskegee only 
six weeks after the school began as Wash- 
ington’s first fellow teacher. Two sons 
were born of this mar- 
riage. So nearly white Khu 
herself that her negro rare 
blood might have passed Fai fe 
unsuspected, the second ‘fc 
Mrs. Washington claimed : Soa 


y SY; es 


her African inheritance as 
confidently as Major 
Moton, the present prin- 
cipal of Tuskegee, of un- 
mixed African descent, 
when he declared, ‘‘The 
white man can beat me 
at being a white man, but 
I can beat him at being a 
negro.’” Miss Davidson, 
before and after her mar- 
riage attracted much 
financial support to Tus- 
kegee. She died in 1889, and in 1893 Wash- 
ington married the wife who survived 
him, Margaret James Murray a graduate 
of Fisk University, and lady principal of 
Tuskegee at the time of her marriage. 


TWKRVETZFELDT 


DOMESTIC life of great happiness 

contributed largely to contentment 
with his lot. Devoted to his family circle at 
Tuskegee, to his garden, his livestock and 
pets, it was at home that he found what 
he called his ‘‘most solid rest and recrea- 
tion.”” Throughout the country, mean- 
while, his rare abilities as a public speaker, 
his invariable demonstrations of sincerity, 
good will, and wisdom, won for him a 
repute and recognition, even during the 


ms 


formative years of Tuskegee, which pre- 
saged the high place he was to occupy in 
American life. I 


T HAS been said that at a definite 

point—namely, on the death of Fred- 
erick Douglass—Booker T. Washington 
stepped into the position of ‘‘leader of his 
race.”’ This is almost literally true. Doug- 
lass died February 2, 1895. On September 
18, 1895, Washington appeared, on the in- 
vitation of the Directors of the Atlanta 
Cotton States and International Exposi- 
tion, as the speaker representing the negro 
race at the ceremonies by which the Ex- 
position was opened. He seized the oppor- 
tunity in a manner which changed his 
status in fifteen minutes from that—to 
employ his own words—of “‘merely a ne- 
gro school-teacher in a rather obscure in- 
dustrial school”? to that of a national 
leader. 

The speech was the very model of what 
such a speech should be; simple, forcible, 
and eloquent, charged with the sincerity 
and good sense which mark the highest 
statesmanship. When at one point he 
raised his right hand, with fingers spread 
apart, and declared, “‘In all things that are 
purely social we can be as separate as the 
fingers, yet one as the hand in all things 
essential to mutual progress,” the audi- 
ence abandoned itself to frantic expres- 
sions of approval. At the end of the 
speech, Governor Bullock, of Georgia, 
crossed the platform and in the eyes of the 
great audience shook the orator’s hand 
with a heartiness which must have pre- 
pared him in some-measure for the letter 
that came soon afterward from President 
Cleveland, saying, with other commenda- 
tions of the address: ‘‘I think the Exposi- 
tion would be fully justified if it did not do 
more thar’ furnish the opportunity for its 
delivery.” 

Amid all the conflict of opinion regard- 
ing the relative value of industrial and 
so-called higher education for the negro 
race, what has actually happened is that 
establishments for training in both these 
directions have multiplied and thriven 
exceedingly. Washington himself was a 
trustee both of Fisk and of Howard uni- 
versity, and constantly sought graduates 
of such institutions as teachers at Tuske- 
gee. If it happened that the leader of his 
race was identified with the manual side 
of negro education, we may nevertheless 
be sure that he would have hailed as a 
fellow worker a leader of equal force in 
the more traditionally academic field, for 
he was a faithful student of the Bible, and 
must have valued that wisest of sayings, 
‘“These ought ye to have done, and not to 

leave the other undone.” 
Yet in his lifetime the 
winds of conflict among 
his own people blew 
fiercely about him. 


HEY were never more 

violent than on one 

occasion in the very Bos- 

ton where Garrison and 

the early Abolitionists 

had undergone the perils 

of popular disfavor. 

When a meeting of the 

Negro Business Men’s 

League was to be ad- 

dressed in July, 1903, by 

Booker Washington, a 

group of Boston negroes, 

angered by his apparent condoning of po- 

litical and social injustice against their 

race, determined to break up the meeting. 

When Washington rose to speak, a dis- 

turber of the peace cried out, ‘We don’t 

want to hear you, Booker Washington. 

We don’t like you. Your views and aims 

are not those with which we sympathize 
or think best for our race.” 

Then came police intervention, the 
drawing—and plying—of a hatpin by an 
enraged woman, and of a razor by a man, 
with consequent bloodshed. Washington 
finally accomplished his speech, and after 
it, made a newspaper statement that 
ended: ‘The men who disturbed the 
meeting have found that an easy way to 








A bathroom luxury 


everyone can afford 


F you lived in one of those palatial apartments on Park 

Avenue in New York City, where you have to pay $2,000 
to $7,500 a year rent, there are still some things that you 
couldn’t buy of any better quality than you can afford to 
have right now. 

In your bathroom you couldn't have a better toilet seat 
than the Church Sani-white Toilet Seat, which you find in 
Park Avenue apartments and hotels, and yet its price brings 
it within the reach of all. 


Adds new beauty 


Tue improvement that a spotlessly clean, all-white toilet seat can make in 
the appearance of a bathroom is certainly surprising. There is nothing you 
can do to equal it at so little cost. And it adds a certain refinement which 
people, who care about such things, insist upon having. It makes the bath- 
room the sort of room you can be proud to have guests use. 

The Church Toilet Seat is not only clean but it always Jooks clean, and it 
will stay permanently white—a sanitary seat that you can wash as thor- 
oughly and easily as you wash porcelain. 


Fits all toilets 


Its white surface is neither varnish, paint nor enamel, but a strong, durable 
sheathing of a substance as handsome as ivory, that will not crack, splinter, 
chip off, wear off, blister or stain. 


You can install it yourself on any toilet in a few minutes. And it can be 
taken off just as easily and carried to another house or apartment if you 
move or build. Obtainable at all plumbers’. 


SEND FOR **.A4n Easy Way to Make 
a Bathroom More Attractive’’ 


Tuis is the title of an attractively illustrated little book of sixteen pages, 
just off the press, that tells the story of the interesting way in which one 
woman discovered how to make her bathroom more attractive. If you have 
sometimes wished that your own bathroom looked a little more attractive, 
this book will certainly be of value to you, and it is FREE. Send for a copy, 
together with a free sample of Sani-white Sheathing. Tear out the coupon 
now and mail today. C. F. Church Mfg. Co., Dept. N1, Holyoke, Mass. 
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sanixwhite eaats 


LOOK FOR THIS NAME ON UNDER-SIDE OF SEAT 


This coupon insures service 








C. F. CHURCH MFG. CO., Dept. Nz, Holyoke, Mass. 


With no obligation on my part, please send me a free copy of your book, ‘‘An Easy 
Way to Make a Bathroom More Attractive” and a free sample of Sani-white Sheathing to: 































































no 
trespassing 
on leisure 


Ae job here, a little job 
there. Moments slip away from 
leisure. And presently it’s too late 
for the matinee, the shopping trip, 
the call. 






































The Premier Duplex never tres- 
passes on leisure. It needs no after- 
hours care. Its motor and brush 
are both ball bearing. They need 


no oiling! 

































And the Premier Duplex makes big 
jobs seem little: Its double action 
cleans so fast and thoroughly. The 
motor-driven brush brushes off 
threads and lint; and brushes loose 
mud and grit. Then powerful suc- 
tion bags the dirt. Housework is 
over, and leisure begins! 


re 
ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., INC. 
Dept. 103 ; Cleveland, Ohio 






























































Manufactured and distributed in Canada by the 

4 Premier Vacuum Cleaner Co., Litd., General Offices, 

Ca Toronto, and distributed also by the Canadian Gen- 
iy eral Electric Co., Ltd., General Offices, Toronto. 


Sold over the entire world, outside of the U.S: and 
Canada, by the International General Electric Co., 
Inc., Schenectady, New York. 
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get their names into the newspapers and 
to secure a little notoriety which they 
could not otherwise obtain.’’ Such, in 
large measure, was indeed the case. The 
presiding officer—a Negro prominent in 
political life—came later to declare: “I 
thought, as a young man, that Latin con- 
quers everything. Washington read it 
right—labor conquers all.” 

Though symptomatic of a widespread 
antagonism, in a fraction of the Negro 
population, to the theories which Hamp- 
ton and Tuskegee put into practice, this 
disturbance was merely a local affair. Not 
so the commotion which followed Booker 
Washington’s acceptance of President 
Roosevelt’s invitation to break bread 
with him at the White House. There are 
differing versions of the story. Only two 
need be given here. 

In the biography by Washington’s sec- 
retary, Emmett J. Scott, and Lyman 
Beecher Stowe, it is told that Washington 
had been summoned one morning in 1901 
to the White House to discuss with the 
President, who greatly valued his counsel, 
certain political appointments about to be 
made in the South; that since the discus- 
sion could not be completed at one sitting, 
the President asked Washington to return 
at dinnertime and continue it at the table 
and afterward—which he did. In My 
Larger Education Washington himself 
says that on his arrival from the South 
for the desired interview, he found at the 
house of a colored friend with whom he 
was to stop an invitation from the Presi- 
dent to dine that night at the White 
House, and that he did so, in company 
with members of the Roosevelt family and 
a gentleman from Colorado. That night 
he took train to New York, and the next 
morning noticed in one of the newspapers 
an obscure item about himself as a guest 
at the White House. 


LL might have gone forward as quietly 
as the incident itself had not the same 
item in a Washington paper attracted the 
notice of the correspondent of a Southern 
journal, who seized upon it as the basis for 
a front-page, scare-head communication. 
The Southern press took it up with re- 
sounding outcries against the two men, 
immediately charged with conspiracy to 
tear down the social barriers between the 
races. 

Both became the objects of violent 
abuse, even to the point of threats against 
their lives. Indeed, it became known later 
that an assassin was hired by residents of 
Louisiana to visit Tuskegee and kill 
Booker Washington. 

Through all the turmoil both Roosevelt 
and Washington remained silent. Ten 
years later Washington wrote, in My 
Larger Education: 

The public interest aroused by this dinner 
seemed all the more extraordinary and un- 
called for because, on previous occasions, I 
had taken tea with Queen Victoria at Wind- 
sor Castle; I had dined with the Governors 
of nearly every state in the North; I had 
dined in the same room with President Mc- 
Kinleyat Chicago at the Peace Jubilee dinner; 
and I had dined with ex-President Harrison 
in Paris, and with many other prominent 
men. 


Nothing could suggest more clearly 
than this affair the extreme thinness of the 
ice on which Washington was constantly 
obliged to make his way, especially in his 
relations with the Southern whites. It 
bears testimony to the wisdom and effi- 
cacy of his course in seeking always to 
conform with the social customs of the 
section or country in which he found him- 
self that the full record of his experiences 
as an incessant traveler, constantly in ho- 
tels and trains, is so innocent of items of 
awkwardness to himself or to others. 


P AND down the land, North and 
South, he traveled; winning financial 


support for his school, not only from indi- 


vidual contributors of varying capacity to 
give but also from the administrators of 
funds and foundations who learned more 
and more that his work was a piece of 
national service which they must further; 
winning also the confidence of the three 


classes he set out to influence, the whites 
at the South and at the North, and 
Negroes of all sections. This he achieved 
in largest measure through the exercise of 
his great gift of oratory. A life of single 
purpose stood effectually behind it; but 
as he appeared before the public he brought 
to bear upon multitudes of hearers and 
readers the great power of clear thinking, 
direct expression, the employment of 
homely and humorous illustrations, such 
as stories in the dialect of his people, and 
over and above all, a pervading earnest- 
ness and sincerity. 

It was a life, moreover, calling for the 
constant outpouring of physical strength. 
For more than forty years, from the time 
of his entering Hampton in 1872, he spent 
that strength, of: which he had a plentiful 
endowment, without stint. At length it 
became necessary for anurse toaccompany 
him on his speaking tours and to provide 
him with a special diet. In spite of these 
precautions he suffered several complete 
collapses. In the summer of 1915, defying 
all warnings of increasing weakness, he 
conducted in Boston a meeting of the Na- 
tional Negro Business League, of which he 
was the president and founder, and later 
kept his appointment to make an address 
before the Negro National Baptist Con- 
vention in Chicago. 


N THE autumn the trustees of Tuskegee 

in New York insisted, after a final col- 
lapse, on his going to St. Luke’s Hospital 
in that city for treatment. One of the 
doctors who examined him declared that 
it was “‘uncanny to see a man up and 
about who ought by all the laws of nature 
to be dead.’”’ When he was told that he 
had but a few days to live he announced 
his intention of starting at once for home. 
“T was born in the South,” he declared, 
“‘T have lived and labored in the South, 
and I expect to die and be buried in the 
South.”’ 

So, in weakness and eagerness, he set 
out on the long journey to Tuskegee, and 
there he died, November 14, 1915, on the 
very morning after his arrival. 

His life had dramatized the possibilities 
of arace. Irrespective of race, it had also 
enriched the annals of his country with a 
figure of genuine greatness, the greatness 
of a true patriot and of an essential gentle- 
man. “History will tell us of two Wash- 
ingtons,” said Andrew Carnegie, ‘‘one 
white, the other black, both fathers of 
their peoples.”” From North and South, 
from black and white, from men of high 
and low estate, came at his death—as 
there has continued to come through the 
years that have intervened—a flood of 
testimony to his extraordinary powers 
and achievements. Of the many terms 
that have been coined to define him, ‘‘a 
Christian Philosopher’’ conveys a vital 
element of the truth about him. Nearly 
seven years after his life ended, a statue 
commemorating the man and his work 
was unveiled at Tuskegee, a memorial se- 
cured entirely by the subscriptions of 
Negroes. In the ceremonies marking the 
occasion, the symbolism of transition from 
an old era to a new took visible form in 
the person of an aged Negro minister 
stretching trembling hands of benediction 
over a vast assemblage. He had begun his 
life as a slave in the family of Jefferson 
Davis. 


HE industrial opportunities of the war- 

time brought half a million Negroes 
from the South to the North, without solv- 
ing the racial problem in either section. 
The revival of the Ku-Klux spirit—of 
which Washington thought he had seen the 
end in his early manhood—has contributed 
nothing more to the long-sought solution. 
Yet with all the discouragements, the fu- 
ture holds many signs of hope. 

Where and why? Let the skeptic look 
at a recent issue of the Negro Year Book, 
setting forth the contemporaneous record 
of the race in business, industry, agricul- 
ture, education and the arts. Let him 
remember the conditions of the race when 
its progress up from slavery began. Then 
leave him to his own conclusions. 
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C forlorn Ruver 


(Continued from Page 31) 


“Tt’s too little,” replied Ben. “I'll 
make it a thousand. Get Moore and Nagel 
over here pronto. I’ve thirty head of fine 
horses out there in your corral. You can 
sell them tomorrow at Klamath for a 
hundred dollars each. And if you hang 
on to them a little you can get two hun- 
dred. What do you say?” 

“By jiminy, I take you up,” shouted 
Sims, “‘an’ I’ll say you are a good feller, 
Ben Ide.” 

The deal went through, Sims’ partners 
proving as eager as he; and by midday 
Ben had the satisfaction 
of seeing them ready to 
drive off toward Kla- 
math Falls. It struck 
him that Sims acted 
queer, now jubilant 
and again preoccupied. 

Finally Moore arrived 
in a spring wagon with 
his family. 


T THE last, when the 
horses were headed 
north, Sims called Ben 
aside and leaned down 
from his saddle. 
““You’re goin’ strong 
for cattle hyar?” he 
said in a low voice. 

“Yes, some day.” 

““T want to be square 
with you. Moore’s wife 
is my sister. She was dyin’ hyar. An’ I 
reckon you’ve saved my bacon. Now if I 
put you wise to somethin’, will you give 
me your word never to tell?”’ 

Ben extended his hand and Sims wrung 
it vigorously. 

“T had to throw in with this cattle- 
thievin’ outfit thet hides in the mountains 
back of Silver Meadow. It was thet or 
starve. Wal, this outfit has a big cattle- 
man backin’ it. Someone you’d never 
suspect. I had no use for them fellers, an’ 
I was suspicious. So I spied on them. 
Now my hunch to you is this: Don’t 
throw in with anybody. Don’t trust any 
of these big dealers or ranchers. Don’t 
put any cattle in hyar till the thieves quit. 
An’ do a little spyin’ round on your own 
hook.” 

With that Sims spurred his horse and 
galloped away across the dusty flat, leav- 
ing Ben dumfounded. 

Nevada strolled up. ‘‘What was Sims 
tellin’ you?” he inquired casually, yet his 
keen glance scrutinized Ben. 

“Nevada, I’m not at liberty to say, but 
it was a dickens of a lot,” replied Ben, 
drawing his breath hard. 

“Ahuh! Wal, pard, Modoc an’ I could 
tell you somethin’ aboot why these home- 
steaders was so darned glad to sell out an’ 
shake the dust of Tule Lake.” 

“It’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good,” rejoined Ben. 


PwKRvetzrecp? 


‘CHORE. An’ their loss is our gain. 

We’ve fallen into four hundred eighty 
acres of the best land in this country. 
But, Ben, my boy rancher, we'll let it lay 
fallow for a while. Savvy?” 

““You’re a cute son of a gun,” retorted 
Ben, regarding his friend with admiration. 

“Ben, the cattle business is a side bet 
with us. We’re goin’ to ketch, breed, raise 
an’ sell hosses. Let’s ride over this four 
eighty of ours an’ see what we’re up 
against. Then tomorrow we'll ride over to 
the lava beds and ice caves.” 

Ben gave Nevada an interrogating look. 

“Day before yesterday Modoc spotted 
a big band of wild hosses,’’ Nevada went 
on. ‘‘He was on the mountain yonder an’ 
saw the hosses down in the valley, makin’ 
straight for the ice caves.” 

“By thunder!’’ shouted Ben, in an in- 
stant all excitement. ‘‘What we’ve laid 
low for all these dry years!” 

“You bet. Water all gone on this range. 

Them wild hosses are sick of drinkin’ out 


of this mudhole. An’ Forlorn River above 
your spring is growin’ green an’ bitter. 
There’s cold clear water down in them ice 
caves. Modoc tells how his people used 
to trap hosses there. An’, as you say, 
we’ve been layin’ low for the chance.” 

“Of all the luck! You knew this when 
you jumped on me with both spurs, driv- 
ing me to sell my horses?” 

“Shore. I just wanted to see how much 
of a sport you was.” 

“Did Modoc see California Red?” 
asked Ben in an eager voice. 

““No, but I shore 
did,” replied Nevada, 
quickening to the ex- 
citement of his friend. 
“T was ridin’ north six 
or eight miles above 
heah. Lookin’ for 
tracks. I climbed pretty 
high, an’ swingin’ round 
acurve I run plumb into 
Red. He had a small 
bunch with him, most 
mares. They were 
travelin’ north. Say, 
when he seen me! 
Whoopee! Talk aboot 
your red streak. Closest 
I ever was to him. I 
watched him out of 
sight. An’ I’m shore he 
was makin’ for that high 
black range.” 

“Good! Out of the way for this sum- 
mer,” exclaimed Ben with gratification. 
“That leave’ us time to work. We’ll catch 
Red when the snow drives him down out 
of the hills. Come on, now. Let’s ride 
this four eighty, as you call it.” 





T REQUIRED no great acumen for Ben 

to realize that he had secured a remarka- 
ble bargain in the homesteads. There were 
fully three hundred acres of level land, a 
gray loam very productive under normal 
rainfall. This did not include the area of 
Mule Deer Lake, which was now a ghastly 
yellow basin, with a small circle of muddy 
water left in the center. The mouth of 
Moore’s cafion proved an ideal site for a 
dam. A wall thirty feet high and two 
hundred in length would dam up a lake of 
large dimensions, storing water enough for 
years. Irrigation in that warm protected 
bowl would make it a paradise. What an 
oversight on the part of these home- 
steaders! 

Toward sunset on the following day 
Ben and Nevada, with Modoc behind 
driving the pack animals, were approach- 
ing the wild region known as the lava beds. 
Miles of sage flat led to the forest of pine 
that rose in undulating steps to the bare 
gray cinder slope and black lava ridge and 
dome of the mountain. At the edge of the 
forest Ben called a halt to make dry camp. 

Next morning they were on their way 
before sunrise, slowly climbing and work- 
ing somewhat to the west. When the sun 
rose to blaze into the open forest Ben 
thought he had never seen so beautiful, so 
dry and:so dead a place. Not a sound, not 
a living creature! The trees were yellow 
pines, large, stately and widely separated. 
A thin bleached white grass stood above 
the strange volcanic soil. 


WARD noon Modoc worked down a 
little, coming to the parklike slope of 

a great cafion, across which loomed the 
steep red cinder cone, and soon Ben 
reached a point where he could see down 
out of the forest to a vast belt of lava beds 
below. Miles and miles of ghastly ragged 
lava rolled away toward the gray expanse 
of sage. Modoc led into the region of the 
ice caves. Huge holes appeared abruptly; 
black vacant apertures stared from under 
ledges; windows of mysterious depth 
showed right out of the gray pumice. 
Each and every cavern was a blowhole 
that had formed in the cooling lava. Some 
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of the holes were fifty feet deep and twice 
as long, black and jagged-walled, brush- 
filled, with the dark doors of caves some- 
where at the bottom. And down in these 
caves there was always supposed to be ice, 
from which cold, crystal water flowed. 

As to this latter fact, however, it trans- 
pired that Modoc had his doubts. He dis- 
mounted beside several holes and labori- 
ously descended to find water. At last he 
found some. But the water was not acces- 
sible for a horse, and must be drawn up 
with rope and bucket. Here camp was 
pitched. Modoc slipped away on foot to 
see if he could locate the wild horses. 
Along this cafion slope the bleached grass 
grew in sufficient quantity to furnish feed. 
Ben could not help but believe a lucky star 
was rising for him. Upon Modoc’s return 
he was sure. The Indian wore a smile. 

“‘Good—most dry time ever see,” he 
panted. ‘Find old Modoc cave—trail— 
water. We make trap; catch plenty 
horse.” VI 


EN and Nevada were intensely eager 

to see the trap Modoc spoke of with 
such assurance, but they were advised by 
the Indian to wait until a more favorable 
time. What little wind there was appeared 
to favor the horses. Toward late after- 
noon, however, it veered to the west and 
freshened a little. Whereupon Modoc 
took up an ax and some large nails and, 
bidding his comrades follow, he set off 
on foot. 

At length Modoc halted on the brushy, 
tree-bordered rim of the largest depression 
Ben had seen—over an acre in extent, pre- 
cipitous on three sides, and shelving 
roughly on the fourth side. Quite deep 
and flat-floored, it presented a remarkable 
natural corral. Ben’s sharp eye was quick 
to note where a trail had been worn, nar- 
row and sharp and steep at the rim, and 
gradually growing broader and easier of 
descent until it resembled a road. It led 
into a gigantic cavern. 

“‘“Geemannee!’’ ejaculated Nevada. 
“Made to order!”’ 

“Modoc, the water’s down in that cave,” 
asserted Ben eagerly, pointing. 

“Big hole full water. No bottom. Ice 
all over,’’ replied the Indian. 

Modoc shuffled away to begin chopping 
down saplings. When Ben had gazed his 
fill at that fascinating trap, he drew Ne- 
vada away with him to help the Indian. 
They built a gate, so heavy that they had 
difficulty in carrying it to the objective 
point, where they partially hid it unde 
brush. Two great bowlders of lava, one on 
each side of the trail, attested to their use 
as anchors for trap-gates in the past. 


IGHT fell black. One by one stars ap- 

peared in the sky. A cool wind with 
a breath of snow came down from the lava 
heights. At intervals sounds of the wilder- 
ness broke the silence—the honking of 
wild geese, the sharp notes of coyotes, the 
wild mourn of a wolf. 

The majesty of utter solitude held full 
sway until Ben’s rapt abstraction broke 
to the crack of hard hoofs. Thrill on thrill 
shot through him. The wild horses were 
coming to drink. Long past midnight was 
the hour chosen. He waited a moment to 
revel in his strange joy before awakening 
his companions. 

Ben had not yet been able to get the 
exact direction from which the horses 
were coming, but he kept his gaze riveted 
on the gray depression where the trail 
ran. The sound of hoofs came faintly, then 
distinctly, and again ceased—to begin 
again. Gradually the faint clip-clops, the 
sharp cracks, the clear rings augmented 
into a steady sound. 

Nevada laid a clutching hand on him. 
“Look! Way over heah!”’ he whispered. 

Ben looked down upon the moon- 
blanched lava. A noble black stallion 
stood shining in the moonlight. He stood 
motionless, until a string of horses filed 
from behind the lava bank, and another 
string filed up out of the gray depression. 
Then he proceeded toward the cave and 
disappeared over the rim. Long lines of 
horses followed him, blacks and grays, 






spotted and light, to mass in a dark group 
at the head of the trail. Ben heard the 
rattling and cracking of pieces of lava, the 
uneasy tramp of many hoofs. The Indian 
raised noiselessly to his feet. 

“Give them time,” said Nevada. 
‘Nothin’ on their minds but a nice, cold 
drink.” 

It seemed long to Ben before the last 
of that black mass of horses melted over 
the rim. He waited in a tingling suspense 
until the crackling, rolling, rattling sounds 
grew quite indistinct, then gave the word 
to run. Ben was a swift runner, and 
Nevada had long legs, but the Indian 
beat both of them to the rim, and was 
dragging at the heavy gate when they 
arrived. 

*‘ All together,”’ whispered Ben hoarsely, 
laying hold of the gate. ‘“‘ Now, heave.” 

They staggered with the heavy burden 
to the wide crack in the rim. In a few 
more seconds the opening was covered, 
the huge rocks in place to hold the gate. 

Then Ben stood up, wet with sweat, 
and stared speechlessly at the cool cow- 
boy. 

‘“Wal, Ben, how aboot my hunch now?” 
he drawled. ‘‘I figgered there was over a 
hundred haid of horses in that bunch. 
They’re trapped. They’re ours. Nothin’ 
to do but a little work. An’ what do we 
care for work?” 

“Let’s get back from the rim,” said 
Ben, rising to peer into the huge, shadowy 
abyss. 


NE side was black in gloom, the other 

silver in the moonlight. The wild 
horses did not yet know that they had 
been trapped. Hollow ring of hoofs came 
from the cavern. 

‘“Wal, heah’s my idee,’”’ began Nevada, 
very businesslike, when they had moved 
back from the rim. ‘‘Send Modoc to 
Hammell for hay an’ grain, wire an’ rope 
an’ nails. We’ll need a couple wagonloads 
of stuff. We can pack in heah from the 
road. While Modoc is gone we’ll cut fence 
posts. We'll build a big corral. We'll 
feed them hosses, an’ when we’re ready 
we'll let some up into the corral where we 
can ketch them. A few at a time, while 
the main bunch down there is gettin’ 
used to us. Huh?” 

“It’s a grand idea, Nevada,’”’ averred 
Ben. “If there are as many as you think, 
we'll be a month and more on the job.” 

At length the moon went down, and 
gradually the gray obscurity turned to 
black shadow. Soon the sky lightened, 
the shadows paled, and day was at hand. 

Ben and his two companigns crawled 
into a covert of brush and peeped over 
the rim of the cave. The white ash floor 
of the great hole was covered with wild 
horses; and toward the ascent where the 
trail started up horses were packed closely. 
They stood motionless, dejected, as if they 
knew their case was hopeless. 

*“ Ben, I’m knocked into a cocked hat,”’ 
whispered Nevada. ‘‘There’s at least a 
hundred an’ fifty haid in that bunch. 
Reckon I never seen a finer lot of wild 
hosses.”’ 

They partook of a hearty breakfast. 
Then after Modoc had been dispatched 
posthaste on the important mission, Ben 
and Nevada set to ‘work on the long, 
strenuous task. During the day they often 
left off cutting poles and posts to walk 
round the rim of the cave, purposely show- 
ing themselves to the trapped horses. On 
each occasion a terrific mélée ensued. 


’ 


HE second day was like the first, and 

on the third the wild horses began to 
get used to their captors. Modoc arrived 
eventually with all Ben’s pack horses 
heavily laden, and he announced the 
wagons would reach the end of the road 
late that day. 

It took two days to pack the supply of 
hay, grain, rope, hardware and other sup- 
plies up to the camp. By this time the 
wild horses had grown thin and gaunt, 
but not to the extent that Ben was con- 
cerned about it. 


(Continued on Page 124) 
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the edge of tempered steel. Yet the acid aven cards or letters 


helps keep your mouth free 
from germs and automati- 
cally insures better health. 


Recommended by 140,000 
dentists and physicians 


You have read our claims 
for Kolynos. Perhaps you 
think we are too enthusi- 
astic. But do dentists and 
physicians think so? We 
have in our files at New 





time the enamel was eaten from decay germs bores through it as written by 51,000 dentists 
into. Kill this germ, they ¢as#/y as the dentist's powerful drill. and 89,000 physicians ask- 


claim, and you immediately 

check decay. They made experiments. When 
teeth were treated with substances that did 
not kill germs, the teeth decayed; but when 
the germs were killed, there was no decay. 


Many eminent scientists attest the germ- 
icidal power of Kolynos Dental Cream. 
They find that it kills, ix the mouth, 80 to 
90 per cent of the mouth bacteria. And after 
using Kolynos, hours pass before there are 
again enough germs to damage your teeth. 
You say to yourself, ““How clean my mouth 
feels!” which is the best evidence that most 
of the germs are no longer there. 

Dentists and physicians say that 85 to 90 
per cent of the health-destroying germs 
enter the body through the mouth. Kolynos 


You may think your teeth are sound—but one 
day a twinge of pain sends you to the dentist. 
This is what his trained eye discovers. 


\. If this advertisement in- 

R E E terests you; if you be- 
lieve what it says; if you 

are anxious to keep your teeth and 
gums sound—the first step to take is 
to fill in the coupon at the right and 
send for a generous sample of Kolynos 
Dental Cream, enough to brush your 
teeth 22 times; 44-in. to the brushing. 
See for yourself the result of killing 
germs. You will say to yourself, just 
as thousands of others have, “How 
clean my mouth feels!” So send for 
the free sample—or, what will be 





quicker, buy a tube at your druggist’s. ~ 


ing us for samples of Koly- 
nos to distribute to their patients. They 
recommend that Kolynos should be used 
twice daily. Surely no dentist or physician 
would even suggest a dentifrice to his 
patients unless he were absolutely con- 
vinced of its merit. 


Less danger from tartar 


The accumulation of tartar on the teeth is 
greatly retarded by the use of Kolynos. 
Consider the ugly aspect that tartar gives 
your teeth and the pyorrhea, which it so 
often causes. Your teeth stay beautiful. 
They glisten. Their full natural lustre shows 
in your smile. Kolynos leaves your mouth 
with a clean, fresh, wholesome feeling. 


Try Kolynos in liquid form as a spray 
and gargle. Not only your teeth, but your 
mouth and throat as well, need the pro- 
tection of an antiseptic. They, too, are 
constantly menaced by harmful germs. The 
germ-killing powers of Kolynos Liquic 
protect these vital places. 

Kolynos manufacturing laboratories are 
located at New Haven, U. S. A.; at London, 
England; and at Montreal, Canada. 


The Kolynos Company, Dept. 2-EE1, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Send sample to: 








To residents of Canada. Address The Kolynos 
\ Company, P. O. Box 1321, Montreal 
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A. FAux PAS 
Sociely finds it hard 


lo Ong Ve 


“The four hundred’’—magic words 
that lure the socially. ambitious wom- 
an! A charmed circle made up of beauty 
and brains, family and wealth. 

Yet a woman may have all of these 
—and still not be eligible. For Society 
is an exacting Mistress. 


It’s the small personal things that 
can’t be overlooked—little lapses of 
refinement. One faux pas, in particular 

The woman who is guilty of 
it, closes the doors upon herself. 


Of course she doesn’t realize that 
she is careless. She would be aghast at 
the thought of falling short of perfect 
personal cleanliness. 


But perspiration is something you 
can’t fight with ordinary methods of 
cleanliness, with simple, temporary 
correctives. It calls 
for a dependable, 
scientific corrective. 


That repellent odor 
which you are so 
seldom conscious 
of in yourself; that 
annoying moisture 
which embarrasses 
you, can be corrected 





so surely and easily! 
Underarm Toilette! 


Odorono, the 


Odorono is the original corrective of 
both perspiration moisture and odor. It 
was formulated by a physician and is 
today used in hospitals by nurses and 
physicians because they know they 
can depend upon its sure, scientific 
action and antiseptic qualities. 

It is just like a delightful toilet water 
to use. One application is effective for 
three days! 

Use Odorono just twice a week and 
know what complete safety from this 
danger is! No ugly rings of stain 
under the arms; no streaks across that 
“ perspiring area’’ of the back. Cloth- 
ing always fresh and dry—without any 


other precautions! 
And greater still— 


never a taint of that 
odor which so offends. 
Always as sweet and 
dainty as you mean to 
be! Start the twice-a- 
week Odorono habit 
now. 35C, 6oc and $1 
at any toilet counter 
or sent postpaid. 








703 BLAIR AVENUE 


Name.. 


Le TONNE Beas 








Ruth Viiller 


Note: If you would also like to W4 Creme Odorono, a delight- 
ful new creme which corrects o 


CINCINNATI, O. 


lor only, send 5c additional 


(Continued from Page 122) 


Ben and his comrades built a large 
corral around the level space on the trail 
side of the cave, with high fences running 
to the gate. 

Then began the strenuous job of letting 
out a few of the horses at a time, roping 
them, and breaking them sufficiently to 
lead them across the forty miles of sage 
to Ben’s pasture on Forlorn River. 


VII 


R Ina Blaine the early summer weeks 
were full and sweet, despite the slow 
tangling of threads that bade fair to grow 
into an inextricable knot. It became a cer- 
tainty that she was helping her mother. 
Her merry presence, her patience and tact, 
her affection were making life easier for 
that perplexed woman. And Ina saw how 
greatly she was influencing Dall and 
Marvie in a situation their youthful minds 
could not have understood. Then she had 
become an intimate friend of Hettie Ide, 
to their mutual benefit. 

Over against these happy facts were ar- 
rayed others fraught with bitterness. 
Ina’s father, finding that he could not 
dominate her, had become harsh and hard, 
unyielding to the genuine love he bore her. 
The older brothers did not understand 
her. Kate, her older sister, had grown 
from covert jealousy to open hostility, 
which fact, however, had been relieved by 
her marriage and absence from home. 
Sewell McAdam, her father’s choice for 
her hand, had in no wise been discouraged 
by her indifference. 

The last time her father had broached 
the subject of marriage with McAdam, 
he had intimated an obligation to the 
McAdams that was beginning to be seri- 
ous. Lastly, the most disturbing fact, her 
father had become deeply involved with 
Less Setter in horse dealing on a large 
scale, in land and cattle deals, in the fore- 
closing of mortgages on small ranchers 
forced to the wall by the unprecedented 
drought. Ina’s keen ears had heard a good 
deal not intended for her. Less Setter was 
the big factor in these deals, but her father 
furnished the money. Several worthy 
ranchers had been ruined by Setter’s dras- 
tic measures. To be sure, the law was on 
Blaine’s side, but the consensus of opinion 
around Hammell appeared to be that 
Blaine had not gained any liking or re- 
spect through his partner’s high-handed 
dealings. 


NE day, early in June, Blaine an- 

J nounced to his family that he would 
close the house at Tule Lake Ranch for the 
summer. ‘I’ve got hold of a place on Wild 
Goose Lake,”’ he said. 
“It’s all run down, an’ 
cabins ain’t fit for 
womenfolks. But we’l! 
put up some tents for 
you an’ the kids. 

“Sort of summer 
outin’, as they call it 
in town,’’ went on 
Blaine blandly. “I ex- 
pect to have large in- 
terests around Wild 
Goose Lake an’ up For- 
lorn River, so we may 
just as well start de- 
velopin’ a summer 
place up there. Reckon 
it’s about forty miles, 
considerable higher an’ 
cooler. There’s a fine 
grove of trees a little 
ways from the cabins, 
an’ I aim to put up the 
tents in it. The problem is water. But 
that’s a terrible problem everywhere this 
year. I’ve sent well diggers. If they fail to 
reach water, Setter has a plan he thinks 
will work. So I reckon you can all pack up 
an’ get ready to move.” 

Marvie’s first statement to Ina, when 
they were alone, proved the exercise of his 
ruling passion. “‘Sis, the fishin’ in Forlorn 
River is grand. Only ten miles across the 
lake,” he whispered, with wide, bright 
eyes. 








“There'll be spring holes in ick | 


River, an’ the trout will collect there,” 
asserted the boy. ‘‘Ben Ide will show us.”’ 

Ina found herself blushing, and con- 
sciousness of the fact brought an added 
wave of scarlet. 

“Say, sis, you’re as red as a beet,” de- 
clared Marvie wonderingly. He leaned 
close to her. ‘Ben lives across the lake, 
at the mouth of the river. We can see his 
home from where we'll be campin’.”’ 

“Well, what of that?” queried Ina, 
smiling at him. 

“Why, nothin’ much, except you can 
bet I’ll slip over there to see Ben, an’ take 
you along if you want to go.” 

““Marvie, you think I’ll want to?”’ went 
on Ina composedly. Marvie was showing 
depths hitherto unsuspected. 

“T’ve a hunch you will,” declared the 
boy bluntly. ‘‘Now listen, sis. I knew 
about this plan of dad’s before he sprung 
it on us. I heard him an’ Less Setter 
talkin’ out by the barn. They were talkin’ 
about gettin’ hold of Ben Ide’s water an’ 
land. Dad wanted to buy from Ben. But 
Setter swore he was goin’ to run Ben out 
of the country. An’, Ina, after that I 
heard one of our cowboys say Setter had 
dad buffaloed.” 


es ELL!” ejaculated Ina, with diffi- 

culty controlling the flash of resent- 
ment that swept over her. ‘“Marvie, I 
don’t like that.” 

“Neither do I,”’ rejoined the lad stoutly. 
“‘An’ worser than that, I hate the way 
Setter looks at you, Ina. I wish I was 
older an’ bigger.” 

At the end of this little conversation 
Ina found that, no matter what had here- 
tofore been the state of her mind regard- 
ing Mr. Setter, she was now convinced 
of his crookedness. 

Next morning before sunrise she and 
Marvie were off on horseback at the head 
of a string of pack horses and wagons. 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon 
when the Blaine party arrived at the de- 
serted ranch. Dilapidated sheds, fences 
rotting on the ground, two old flat black 
log cabins, patched with yellow boards 
and sheets of tin, dust and dirt and rocks 
everywhere, with not a blade of grass or 
living shrub of green—these were the 
dominant characteristics of the latest 
acquisition of Hart Blaine. 

Half a dozen lusty cowboys made short 
work of unpacking the horses and wagon 
and pitching tents for temporary use. 
That night Ina went to bed with Dall un- 
der a juniper tree, with no covering except 
blanket and tarpaulin. She awakened at 
sunrise, to become aware that Marvie 
was poking at her with a fishing pole. 

““Sleepyhead!”’ he 
called derisively. 
“What kinder ranch- 
man’s wife are you 
goin’ to make any- 
how?” And he winked 
mysteriously at her. 


HE went with her 

mother and Dall to 
get breakfast at the 
chuck wagon, which 
had been stationed 
halfway between the 
two cabins on the 
ranch. 

Ina did not: linger 
long at that meal; 
and she shared her 
mother’s express wish 
to have a cook tent 
of their own over at 
their camp. This her 
father promised would be put up that 
very day. Water had been brought in 
barrels from Tule Lake. She heard her 
father complain because the well diggers 
had not arrived. 

Upon returning to the grove Ina found 
several of the cowboys there with tents, 
lumber, tools, all eager to set to work, and 
incidentally to make sheep’s eyes at her. 
Presently her father and mother arrived, 





NINA RALSTON JORDON 


(Continued on Page 127) 
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HIS MAJESTY, KING ALBERT, IS ENTERTAINED 


FPEUS the recent visit of King Albert of Bel- | of Community Plate. Each of the three hundred and 
gium to Brazil, the magnificent banquet hall _—_ eleven pieces used was engraved with the national 
of the Palacio Real was completely equipped by Coat of Arms of Brazil. Thus the vogue of Com- 
the Brazilian Government with a special service | munity Plate spreads from continent to continent. 


“A Few Distinguished Patrons of COMMUNITY PLATE 


Princess MARGRETHE OF DENMARK Baroness Huarp Ducuessor RurLtAND Mars. O. H. P. BELMONT 
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Wonderful at their Work-- and 


Even though you use your hands 
hard... you can keep them Smooth 
and White by this simple care 


WHuEN EVENING COMES—a woman wants her 
hands to be beautiful. 


All day she has cooked, swept, mended, 
washed dishes—her hands have flown from 
task to task, willing, untiring, devoted. 


But when night comes she wants to forget 
housework—to put on a pretty frock—to be 
lovely and admired. 


Her hands, that have had to struggle all 
day with homely tasks—how are they to be 
smooth and attractive then—soft, dazzlingly 
white, at the card table, in the ballroom? 


You can have beautiful hands in spite 
of housework! Women are no longer 
letting their hands get rough and 
chapped, just because they use them 
hard; a wonderful new preparation 
keeps them soft and white and supple. 


Tu1s NEW PREPARATION is Jergens 
Lotion, a silvery, fragrant liquid con- 
taining benzoin and almond, two of the 
most healing skin restoratives known. 


Benzoin has been used in medicine 
from time immemorial because of its 
wonderfully healing action on the skin. 





‘Two wonperFuL skin restoratives make this 
preparation instantly soothing and healing to 
a rough, dry, or irritated skin. 


eA wicut—a woman wants to forget house- 
work—to be lovely and admired. Hands that 
are smooth, dazzlingly white in the ballroom— 
you can have them in spite of housework! Give 
them this simple care that thousands of women 


are using. 


Lovely at Play 


Almond softens and whitens. In Jergens Lo- 
tion benzoin and almond, combined with other 
healing ingredients, give instant relief to a dry, 
rough, or irritated skin. 


Use Jergens Lotion every time you have had 
your hands in water—and no matter how bad 
the condition they have got into, you can 
transform them in a week! It will be a revela- 
tion to you to see how white and smooth and 
flexible they will become, given this simple care. 


Jergens Lotion is easy to use, for it leaves no dis- 
agreeable stickiness—your skin absorbs it instantly, 
drinking it in as if it were thirsty for it. 





You can get Jergens Lotion for soc at any drug store 
or toilet goods counter. Get two bottles at a time! Keep 
one on the bathroom shelf to use for your face—keep an- 
other above the kitchen sink, for convenience when you 
are using your hands for housework! 


Bice Offer: 





Every woman knows how disagreeable it is to 
darn or sew when her fingers catch in the silk and 
yarn. Use Fergens Lotion to keep your finger tips 
smooth and soft. 





Send this coupon today and 
get the trial bottle FREE! 














THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., 
455 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me FREE the trial bottle of Jergens Lotion and 


the booklet “‘ Your Skin and Its Care.” 
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In Canada, send toThe Andrew JergensCo., Ltd.,455 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 
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and the work of making a comfortable 
summer camp began. 

“‘Daughter, show us where you want 
your tent,’’ he said, “‘an’ I’ll set these lazy 
boys to work.” 

Ina chose a spot beside the large juniper 
under which she had slept. And then it 
appeared she was to watch and see, by 
the magic of swift cowboy hands, a floor 
of boards erected high off the ground, with 
a skeleton framework over which the tent 
was stretched. And over this they 
stretched a wide canvas fly that projected 
out in front, serving as a roof for a porch. 

The day passed quickly. There had 
been no noon meal to mark the flight of 
time. Her father had placed the summer 
camp under the same rule that prevailed 
among his cowboys’ outfits when on the 
open range—two meals a day. 

Suppertime brought Marvie, muddy 
and disheveled, wearing a long, weary 
face. ‘‘ Aw, there ain’t any fish,” he burst 
out, in reply to Ina’s solicitude. ‘‘I rode 
an’ walked about nine hundred miles. 
Nothin’ but mud. And I went to Ben 
Ide’s place. Dog-gone it, he wasn’t home. 
Looks like he’s been gone a long time.” 


EVERAL days sped by, at once busy 

and restful for Ina, and altogether 
happy. The best development was the 
improved mental condition of her mother. 
Mrs. Blaine had fallen upon old tasks, the 
habits of a lifetime that sudden wealth 
had denied her, and she became another 
woman. Ina noted with eager curiosity 
how her father was struck by the change, 
and thereby rendered thoughtful. 

Saturday found the old, worn-out ranch 
vastly renewed. All the débris had been 
burned; there were new fences, sheds, 
corrals; new shingled roofs shone in the 
sun; a large barn was under course of 
construction; and other improvements 
attested to Hart Blaine’s energy and man- 
agement. - * 

The end of this eventful week brought 
two other circumstances, both disturbing 
to Ina. The first was the arrival of Less 
Setter, subtly more forceful and bold than 
ever, showing in his sleek blond features 
and suave tones something of hidden 
power and confidence that heretofore had 
been veiled. He presented himself before 
Ina with all the assurance of Sewell 
McAdam, as an equal, as one who always 
got what he wanted. Ina saw that her 
father was blind where this man was con- 
cerned. And for the few moments before 
she could escape, when she had to be 
courteous, she raged in impotent fury. 

The other circumstance affected Ina 
quite as powerfully, but in an immeasur- 
ably different way. Marvie was her in- 
formant, and his jubilance permeated her 
like a breath of fresh air. 

“Gee, Ina, whatju think?” he panted, 
evidently having run to her with the news. 
“Ben Ide come home today. Bill Sneed 
rode in just now, an’ I heard him tell dad. 
Bill said Ben an’ his Modoc Indian drove 
a bunch of wild horses into Ben’s river 
pasture. An’ Bill was sure spoutin’. 
‘Dingest purtiest lot of hosses I ever seen 
in my life. One was a black stallion, an’ 
he shore hit me as hard as California 
Red.’ >” 

Ina was glad the dusk hid her face from 
this keen little brother. 


AG INA,” went on the lad, “Less 
Setter heard Bill tell dad. An’ I wish 
you could have seen Setter look at dad. 
But all he said was, ‘Blaine, I’ll take some 
boys an’ ride over there tomorrow.’ Dad 
pulled him in the cabin an’ shut the door. 
I listened by the window, but couldn’t 
hear nothin’. Now I’m goin’ back an’ 
hang around.” 

; ““Marvie, be very careful,”” whispered 

na. 

“*T’ll be like an Indian,’ asserted Marvie. 
“Less Setter doesn’t dream I’m anythin’ 
but a stupid kid. Neither does dad.” 

Then he darted off, leaving Ina a prey 
to conflicting thoughts. She went to sleep, 
however, before Marvie returned from the 


SE 








ranch; and next morning he was gone 
with the cowboys before she awoke. 

Ina was destined to miss Marvie for 
quite another reason, which presented it- 
self in the shape of Sewell McAdam on his 
regular Sunday visit, for Marvie had al- 
ways been her ally in extricating her from 
embarrassing situations. 

McAdam arrived early, ina light buggy, 
drawn by a team of spirited horses. One 
of the cowboys unhitched the horses, while 
the stylishly groomed young man strolled 
whip in hand toward the cabin, where her 
father was breaking his Sunday rule by 
working. Ina saw distinctly from her 
hammock, and precisely what she ex- 
pected happened. McAdam at once came 
out of the cabin and headed toward the 
grove. Ina watched him coming with 
mingled contempt and disgust. Even Less 
Setter struck her as being more of a man. 


HEN McAdam had approached 

within a few rods Ina pretended to 
be asleep, in the hope that he might show 
something of the instinct of a gentleman 
and go away. But he drew near and began 
to tiptoe; and he came so softly that Ina 
could scarcely hear him. She regretted 
her pretense, but she meant to stick it out 
as long as possible. Suddenly she felt him 
close, and she opened her eyes and vio- 
lently swerved in the hammock just in 
time to avoid being kissed. Then she sat 
up. Anger would have consumed her but 
for the flashing thought that at last he 
had given her real offense. 

“Hod do, Ina. Thought you were 
asleep,” he said, in no wise discomfited. 

“T’m quite well, thank you, Mr. 
McAdam,” replied Ina. ‘‘But I wasn’t 
asleep.” 

“What’d you lay that way for?’’ he de- 
manded, his eyes losing their smile. 

“TI wanted to see what you’d do if I had 
been asleep. I found out.” 

“Well, I> was only going to kiss you. 
It’s no insult for a fellow to try to kiss his 
girl, is it?’’ he asked, with the most amaz- 
ing effrontery. 

“T’m not your girl,’ returned Ina, ris- 
ing to her feet. 

“Well, if you’re honest about it—and 
you're not—then my dad and me are get- 
ting a rotten deal,”’ he said bluntly. 

“Mr. McAdam, you amaze me. If you 
and your father are getting a rotten deal, 
or any kind of a deal, it is absolutely with- 
out my knowledge. I’ve been perfectly 
honest with you. I never liked you. I de- 
spise you now. Do you understand me? 
If not a 

“Yes, that’s enough, Ina Blaine,”’ he re- 
turned hoarsely, his face growing darkly 
red. ‘Your father let us think you were 
as good as engaged to me. On the strength 
of that my dad went thousands of dollars 
into cattle deals. And more, he tied up 
with that slick Less Setter. You ——’”’ 





NA silenced him with a raised hand. 

“IT won’t hear any more,”’ she said ring- 
ingly. ‘I know nothing of the deals you 
mention. If my father did what you 
claim, it was doing me a terrible wrong. 
Now all that remains for me to say is 
this: I wouldn’t marry you to save my 
father from ruin—or even my own life.” 

““You’ve changed since I last saw you, 
Ina Blaine,’”’ declared McAdam, with the 
bitter acumen of jealousy. “I haven’t 
forgotten the way you greeted Ben Ide 
that day in Hammell. If I have to lay this 
throwdown to that sneaking wild-horse 
hunter, it’ll be bad for him.” 

“You wouldn’t dare say that to Ben 
Ide’s face,”” Ina blazed. 

‘Now I’ve got you straight,”’ he hissed. 
“You pretty, lying cat! Coming home 
with all your education and style, to take 
up with that horse thief.” 

There were, it seemed, limits to Ina’s 
endurance. She gave McAdam a stinging 
slap across his sneering mouth. “I'll tell 
Ben Ide what you’ve said,” she cried pas- 
sionately. ‘And I hope I’m around when 
he meets you. That, Mr. McAdam, is the 
last word I’ll ever speak to you.” 

Whereupon Ina went into her tent, shut 
and hooked the screen door and pulled 


























It fits! 


Built to the pattern of the human 
mouth, Dr. West's Tooth Brush 
contacts every curve and angle and 
crevice. While almost any tooth 
brush will clean outside surfaces, 


Dr. West’s cleans INSIDE, 
OUTSIDE, AND BETWEEN. | 
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WHY? Because it Fits! 


There’s a difference between brushing your 
teeth—and cleaning them. To clean them 
you must use a brush that fits the curves 
and angles—one whose bristles seek out the 
crevices and sweep them clean. 


To fill this need came Dr. West’s—a new-day 
tooth brush—correct as modern dentistry. 
It is small, arch-conforming and crevice-fit- 
ting. Every pointed bristle-tuft does its 
work with every brushing. 


The true diagram above shows clearly the 
fitness of Dr. West’s. Its use and effect in 
your own mouth is self-demonstrated proof 
that this:one brush cleans every part of all 
your teeth—and cleans them clean, inside 
—outside—and between. 


WAXCO) 


There's a Dr. West's Tooth Brush for every member of 
the family. Prices: Adult’s, 50c; Youth's, 35c; Child’s, 
25c; Special Gum Massage, 75c. At all good dealers’. 
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A delicious tea-time dainty: 
Oh Henry! Toast 


i pee new Oh Henry! recipe is just the type of 
recipe that every housewife loves to have... 
a dainty little novelty, made in just a minute and 
so delicious that it finds a welcome at tea-time, for 
the children’s Sunday evening supper, after a day’s 
shopping and on a hundred other occasions. 





Of course, this thought of using a fine candy in recipes may 
sound strange to you. But Oh Henry! has proved its right to a 
place in the kitchen! 





Women who once thought of Oh Henry! as a candy to be 
eaten out-o’-doors, or sliced and served at home as they served 
chocolates, have been finding that in the kitchen, Oh Henry! is 
a new way to give a new, rich, pleasing individuality of taste to 
many of the old favorite dishes. 


This Oh Henry! Toast recipe is one of over 2,000 that came 
in to us in just one month. Try it. Then, see what other ways 
you find to use this famous candy’s quality and subtle blending of 
delicious tastes to make good things Jefter. 


Oh Henry! Toast for Tea 


4 thin slices of white bread 
Butter 
1 bar of Oh Henry! 


Toast the bread a golden brown, remove the crusts, butter 
thinly, cut into halves and lay on each half thin slices of 
Oh Henry! Place in a hot oven [375 to 400 degrees F.} 
for 3 or 4 minutes. Serve at once. 











Phone your grocery, drug or candy store for 6 or 8 bars of 
Oh Henry! Keep it handy in your pantry. 
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“Sixty Ways to Serve a Famous Candy” 


WE HAVE collected 60 of these new recipes into a handsome 
Oh Henry! recipe book, in colors, and called it ‘“Sixty Ways 
to Serve a Famous Candy.” It belongs in your kitchen. Mail 
10c (stamps or silver) for a copy. And’ phone your grocer, drug 
or candy store for 6 or 8 bars of Oh Henry! ... now! 


WILLIAMSON CANDY COMPANY 








Chicago, Iil. Brooklyn, N. Y. 











down the blind. She heard McAdam stride 
away, cursing, striking the junipers with 
his whip. Then she sank into a chair, sud- 
denly limp and weak. ‘‘Whew! All ina 
minute! But he was insufferably rude. 
I’m glad it happened just that way. Now 
for dad! He’ll come like a mad bull. Well, 
I’ll just settle him too.” 

Ina did not have long to wait. She 
heard the stamp of her father’s heavy 
boots. ‘‘Ina,’’ he called stridently. 

“Dad, I’m in my tent.” 

“Wal, come out.” 

“T won’t do anything of the kind,” 
flashed Ina in a voice her father had cer- 
tainly never heard. 

““What’s wrong? What happened?” 

“Mr. McAdam insulted me.” 

“He did now? An’ how?” 

“He tried to kiss me. Then after a few 
pretty plain words from me, he insulted 
me again. So I slapped his face. And I 
ended by saying I’d never speak to him 
again.” 

“But, Ina, you will! This is serious 
business for me,” implored her father 
hoarsely. 

“T’m sorry, dad. You were wrong to 
encourage him,” replied Ina. ‘“‘For I ab- 
solutely will never look at him again.” 

“Girl, who are you to cross me this 
way? I'll have obedience,” came in low- 
voiced fury. ‘“‘Come out hyar before I 
break down that door.”’ He laid a heavy 
hand on the knob and shook it violently. 

Ina stood up to face him, and she 
paused before answering. She felt sick at 
heart. But it was her life, her happiness at 
stake, and she knew he was hard, intoler- 
ant, if not worse. Then she heard herself 
speaking coldly, clearly: “‘Father, if you 
break in here and drag me out in front of 
that cur, I’ll go to Hammell, if I have to 
walk, and I’ll get a job, if I have to be 
waitress in the hotel.” 

She heard his choking, husky ejacula- 
tion. Then silence ensued for a long mo- 
ment. The handle of the door turned, but 
it was only with release. Her father’s step 
sounded heavily, backing away. 


VIII 


HORTLY after the altercation with 
her father Ina had a visit from her 
mother. 

“‘He’s gone, daughter, an’ I reckon I 
never saw him so stump-ted in all our 
years together,’”’ she said, with uncon- 
scious satisfaction. 

“‘T feel pretty shaky now,” replied Ina, 
with a queer little laugh. “‘But, mother, I 
couldn’t stand it any longer.” 

“Well, maybe things will come out. I’m 
glad you wouldn’t marry young McAdam. 
He didn’t suit me at all. I happened to 
be at the door of my tent when he came 


_up to you. I thought you was asleep in 


the hammock. An’ when you jumped 
away from him, I sure wanted one of the 
cowboys to happen along. Then when 
you slapped him, that tickled me. Well, 
I hope we’ve seen the last of McAdam, an’ 
can have a little comfort by ourselves on 
Sundays.” 

“Mother, bless your heart, you do 
understand. I feel suddenly freed. But 
oh, I forgot Mr. Setter,”’ exclaimed Ina 
impulsively. 

“What do you mean, daughter?” 

“T didn’t mean to let that slip. But 
maybe it’s just as well. Mother, of late 
this Less Setter has been—well, offensive, 
where McAdam was only silly. McAdam 
only annoyed me, but Mr. Setter has 
worried me, even frightened me.”’ 

“‘For the land’s sake! What’s he done?” 
exclaimed her mother, bewildered. 

“It’s enough to say, mother, that he 
has neither scruples nor decency,” de- 
clared Ina with heat. ‘The last few 
weeks before we moved over here he way- 
laid me in the parlor, out under the pines, 
on the road when I went to meet Dall; in 
fact, everywhere I was alone.” 

“Waylaid you! You don’t mean 
courtin’ you? Why, he’s old enough to b 
your father.” 

“Courting is a mild way to put it, 
mother,” continued Ina gravely. ‘‘Court- 
ing implies marriage. And Mr. Less Setter 


has not done me the honor to hint of 
marriage. But he makes brazen love to 
me. I have to fight, even run to get away 
from him. There, it’s out!” 

Mrs. Blaine passed from astonishment 
to anger. A slow dull red colored her 
lined face, and her usually mild eyes 
snapped. “You never told your father,” 
she asserted. 

“No. Once or twice I’ve said sharp 
things to Mr. Setter and got a scolding 
from dad. He’d get terribly mad now, 
and he wouldn’t believe me.”’ 

“Ina, I’m glad you trust me,” said her 
mother. “I hope Hart Blaine learns a 
lesson. If he can’t protect his own daugh- 
ter an’ lets her brothers go gallivantin’ to 
the city—well, it’s a great pity. If I was 
in your place I’d make up to some 
strappin’ big cowboy who would protect 
me from a man like Less Setter.” 

“Mother!”’ cried Ina incredulously. 

“That’s plain talk, Ina, an’ maybe 
common, but I don’t care what it is. 
Wealth isn’t everythin’. I know good 
from bad. An’ pretty soon I’ll give your 
father a piece of my mind.” 


NA spent most of the afternoon in her 

hammock, reading, dreaming, both wide- 
eyed and asleep. In truth her sleeping 
dreams were disturbed by a very abashed 
and respectful cowboy who brought a 
message from her father, requiring her 
presence at his office at once. Ina walked 
over to the ranch with the cowboy and 
took advantage of the few moments to 
make casual inquiries. 

Ina’s father’ was not in. She glanced at 
the large table,--covered with letters and 
papers, deeds-and contracts, all jumbled 
together in hopeless confusion. She had 


often asked Ker father to let her keep his - 


books and file his papers for convenience, 
but he had ‘seduted the idea. He did not 
need any ‘bookkeeper. Ina, studying 
that tableload of documents, wondered 
just why ‘her father did not care to have 
her in his office. 

Then she heard trotting horses outside. 
Through the window she espied Setter 
and three cowboys riding in. Also her 
father appeared, crossing the space be- 
tween the cabins. Setter intercepted 
him, and, waving the cowboys away, he 
dismounted and walked beside him to- 
ward the office. The window was open, 
and Ina stood a little back from it. As her 
father and his partner approached she 
remained motionless, without compunc- 
tion, attending to their conversation. 

“.. . twenty head of wild horses, 
half broke,” Setter was saying with en- 
thusiasm. ‘Ide must have left last night. 
Anyway he wasn’t home. His cabin door 
was nailed shut. But I. pried it open. 
Nice place he’s got, clean as if he had a 
woman there. Nothin’ there but grub, 
which we helped ourselves to.” 

“Wal, if Ben Ide wasn’t home, of course 
you couldn’t talk business,” said Blaine 
thoughtfully. 

“No, but I’ll go again an’ stay till he 
comes,”’ rejoined Setter. 

‘*Suit yourself, but I’m advisin’ agin it.” 

“I know you.are,” replied the other 
patiently. ‘‘But why? You don’t give 
me any good reasons.” 

“Wal, I reckon I haven’t any, ’cept 
I know his father, Amos Ide.” 


i ART, I don’t care a cuss for Amos 

Ide, or his son either,’’ retorted Set- 
ter coolly. “‘Ben Ide has the key to this 
valley. Why, his place will be priceless 
some day. With that, an’ the three 
ranches round Mule Deer Lake, we can 
control all the good range clear to your 
holdings at Silver Meadow. Thirty miles 
of Forlorn River! That’s the cream of this 
country. How did you cattlemen fail to 
see it?”’ 

‘“‘Wal, we’ve all been workin’ too hard 
till lately,’ responded Blaine dryly. 
“But I agree with you. There’s a fortune 
to be made on Forlorn River.”’ _ 

“Fortune? Well, I should snigger, 
said Setter scornfully. ‘“‘Ide’s got one 


(Continued on Page 131) 
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TASTE the better flavor that ripeness adds 


and you'll always want the ripeness that makes 


X Jw like bananas—and no wonder. 
~ They have an appetizing, satisfying 
“wm flavor that is like nothing else in the 
world. Yet you should taste the sweet deli- 
cic-isness of this all-food fruit when it is fully ripe. Then the 
bar:ana is at its best, in flavor and in wholesomeness. 

Che mellow ripeness that adds better flavor makes 
bar.anas easy to digest. Soft boiled eggs are one of the most 
ea:.ly digested foods. Yet they require about three and one- 
ha’ hours for digestion, while ripe bananas are digested in 
at out half that time. 

Uhat is why bananas are so good for children. They are 
ea-y to digest, and are full of the nourishing carbohydrates 
thet replenish energy exhausted in busy days of play. 

Be sure of ripeness. Buy bananas by the dozen —or by the 
“hand”—and let them ripen at home. Don’t put them in the 
ice chest, for cold interferes with the ripening process. Room 
temperature that is comfortable for you is right for bananas. 
Keep them out in a bowl or dish. When all green is gone 
from the tip and the golden skin is flecked with brown, 
bananas are fully ripe and at their best. 


bananas so easy to digest 


Partially Ripe Banana — Yellow with green 
tip . . . In this state bananas are best 
used for cooking as a vegetable. 


At this stage the fruit has a 


Yellow Ripe Banana without trace efpen at 
i licious 
flavor and is readily digested. 


Fully Ripe Banana Flecked with Brown . . . 

e fruit is now at its best for flavor and 

nutrition. It may be eaten freely by every- 

one, even adults with weak digestion, as 
well as very young children, 


You can buy this all-food fruit all the year 
round. Down in the sunny tropics the United 
Fruit Company grows millions of Unifruitco 
bananas— the finest that modern methods of 
cultivation can produce. Up north they come in the company’s 
specially constructed ships. ; 

The Fruit Dispatch Company distributes Unifruitco bana- 
nas all over the country. They are kept in specially constructed 
banana rooms until they are ready to be sold to you, even bet- 
ter than they are when ripened in the tropics where they grow. 

Serve bananas often, in many appetizing ways. Mail the - 
coupon below for a free copy of “From the Tropics to Your 


Table,” a book of tested banana recipes. « 


BANANAS 


Imported and distributed by Fruit Dispatch Company 
. Please send a free copy of “From the Tropics to Your Table” to 


Fruit Dispatch Company 
17 Battery Place 
New York City . 
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For the Child’s Lunch 


Minute Tapioca Omelet 
Bread and Butter Milk Cookies 


MINUTE TAPIOCA OMELET (5 portions) 


- Cook 2 level tbsp. Minute Tapioca, % tsp. 
salt, 4 tsp. red pepper 10 minutes in I cup 
milk in double boiler, stirring frequently. 
Add ¥% tbsp. butter and yolks of 2 eggs, 
beaten until light.. Stir well. Remove from 
fire and fold into the stiffly beaten whites of 
eggs. Put 1 tbsp. butter or salad oil in omelet 
pan; when it:bubbles, pour in the prepared 
eggs. Cook till a delicate brown. Stand pan 
in oven few minutes, if possible, to cook the 
top. Score centre and fold over. Serve at 
once on hot platter. If desired 4% cup cooked 
chopped ham or grated cheese may be cooked 


with the milk and Minute Tapioca. 











Vary the monotony of 
the School Lunch Box 


Cream Cheese and Nut Sandwiches 
Celery Hermits 
Minute Tapioca Cream 
easily packed in paper or glass container 
MINUTE TAPIOCA CREAM (8 portions) 
Cook 4% cup Minute Tapioca and pinch salt 


15 minutes in qt. hot milk in double boiler, 
stirring frequently. Add 1 tbsp. cold water 








to yolk 1 egg and beat well. At end 15 min- 
utes stir egg yolk and % cup sugar into milk 
and tapioca. Cook until it begins to thicken 
like custard. Remove from heat, whip in 
beaten egg white. Add any flavoring desired. 
White of egg may be used as meringue if 
preferred. This is delicious poured cold over 
any fruit or berries, either fresh or canned. 





stirred into it while cooling. 

















What does 


OUNGSTERS rushing home 

from school w// eat hurriedly — 
no matter how much time there is! 
Enough food—the right food—the 
school child’s lunch is every mother’s 
problem. 


Mothers are apt to say, “Give them 
food they /ke; the short noon hour is 
not long enough for coaxing or per- 
suading.”” Doctors say, “Give them 
light, nourishing, easily digested food; 
give them plenty of carbohydrates 
toreplenish the supply of energy con- 
stantly expended in study and play.” 

Because it fills all these needs, 
Minute Tapioca is an ideal food for 
the school child. - 

Tapioca is almost pure carbohy- 
drate—one of the most delicate and 
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your child eat at 


easily digested of all carbohydrates. 
It can be combined with important 
foods like milk, eggs, fruits, even 
meat and fish, to make a perfectly 
balanced meal. Minute Tapioca 
makes delicious soups and entrees; 
Escalloped Tapioca and Tapioca 
Omelet are two favorites that every 
child will enjoy. It makes substan- 
tial tapioca desserts—almost a meal 
in themselves—that your child will 
eat with all the relish of a grown-up 
epicure. 
One important suggestion 


For best results, be sure to get the 
best tapioca. Minute Tapioca is su- 
perior to ordinary tapioca in three 
ways: (1) It requires no soaking. (2) 
It cooks in 15 minutes. Special proc- 


noon? 


esses at the factory make possible 
these advantages. (3) It is made in 
a sunshine-flooded American factory 
with all the care you use in preparing 
food in your own kitchen. 


FREE: a helpful cook book 


Send for your copy of the new edition 
of the Minute Tapioca Cook Book, 
““Adding Variety to the Menu.” It 
contains 30 good recipes, besides 
many helpful suggestions in the day- 
in-day-out job of meal planning. One 
section, based on the advice of lead- 
ing specialists, discusses the proper 
diet for children. 

Minute Tapioca Company, Orange, 
Mass., Makers of Minute Tapioca, 
Minute Gelatine, and Star Brand 
Pearl Tapioca. 


Raisins, p-unes, figs, dates, or nuts may be 











E are offering cash prizes for the best 

and most interesting Minute Tapioca 
recipes now being used by American house- 
wives. 


Send us your favorite recipe. You may 
think other people cook tapioca the way 
you do, but the chances are that you have 
improved your dish or changed it so as to 
make it just a little bit different. 


You may send in as many recipes as you 
wish, but each must be written legibly on 


$1,000 in cash prizes for new recipes 


a separate sheet of paper, bearing your 
name and address. All entries must be 
postmarked before midnight on March 25, 
1926. If you wish to experiment a bit use 
the coupon to send for the Minute Tapioca 
cook book, which contains quite a few 
recipes that may in themselves suggest new 
uses to you. 

Prizes will be awarded as follows by May 
15, 1926: (In the event of a tie the full 
amount of the prize offered will be awarded 
to each tying contestant.) 


Minute Tapioca Co. 
13 Tyler St., Orange, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me free of charge a copy of your 


First Prize 

Second Prize 
Third Prize $50 
Four Prizes of #25 
Fifty Prizes of = #5 





cook book, ‘‘Adding Variety to the Menu.’ 


$500 
¥100 Wtidbeciossie deircta col ture. ....- 
(Please print plainly) 
Stredt.cecerccccccccccovcesccocecocccce:e® 
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(Continued from Page 128) 


spring over there that’s worth a million. 
Your cowboys said it had always been 
under water, under the river. If Ide 
knew it, he sure kept his mouth shut.” 

““Reckon he did know. He always was 
asmart boy. Perhaps he’s seen the future 
of this valley. Mebbe that’s why he 
bucked his father so hard. If so, we'll 
never buy him out.”’ 

“See here, Hart, it’s only you talkin’ 
about buyin’ out this boy’s holdings,” 
returned Setter testily. “‘We won’t buy 
him out. We'll drive him out. Remember 
I told you Ben Ide is tied up with a 
Nevada outlaw. Their ranchin’ an’ wild- 
horse huntin’ are only bluffs, blinds to 
hide their cattle rustlin’.”’ 

“‘Strong talk again, Setter,”’ said Blaine 
tersely. 


ES, an’ it comes natural to me,”’’ re- 

plied Setter meaningly. ‘‘I’ll make 
these plans an’ carry them out. All you do 
is furnish what ready cash we need. An’ 
I’ll bet we can buy out Sims an’ his 
neighbor homesteaders for next to 
nothin’.”’ 

“IT shouldn’t wonder. I’m givin’ you 
a hunch that I ain’t as keen about this 
ranch buyin’ as I was. Some of my old 
friends have turned agin me for it. My 
wife, too, is worryin’ me.” 

“T’ve seen all that, Blaine, an’ am 
allowin’ for it,” rejoined Setter suavely. 
‘“‘But business is business. These home- 
steaders would be all the worse off if we 
didn’t buy. Let’s put this big Forlorn 


River deal through, an’ then we'll have ° 


about all we can handle.” 


“Huh! Reckon I’ve got that now,” 
said Blaine gruffly, ‘‘after what’s hap- 
pened today.” 


“What?” queried Setter sharply. 

Ina, watching keenly, saw in this man’s 
swift responsiveness, in the alert, intent 
flash of his prominent eyes a preparedness, 
a reserve force not to be accounted for by 
what lay behind her father’s statement. 
This man wore a mask. He was two men 
at the same time. 

“Young McAdam showed up here to- 
day,” explained Blaine. ‘‘He got to 
monkeyin’ round Ina, an’ she slapped his 
face. Then she turned him down cold. 
Wal, he came to me, ugly an’ mean. An’ 
I got ugly, too, an’ called him a few names 
on my own hook. He left swearin’ he’d 
have me in court. Now I’ll have to go 
to Klamath tomorrow an’ raise that thirty 
thousand old McAdam put in one of our 
deals. You see I didn’t tell you he was set 
on his son Sewell marryin’ Ina. An’ I, 
like a fool, encouraged them—without 
thinkin’ much about my girl, I’m 
bound to say. But I got the thirty 
thousand on the strength of a mar- 
riage between Sewell an’ Ina.” 


" e- CALL yousomethin’ stronger’n 
that,” declared Setter with sar- 
casm. “‘Why didn’t you 
tell me the terms of that 
deal? I’d have blocked it. 
Sewell McAdam! That 
pasty-faced potato-head 
oi. a whip handle! Blaine, 
even if you really could 
have arranged this marri- 
ave, I’d have blocked it.” 
“You would?’’ 
blurted out Blaine, 
aid followed up with 
an expletive in which 
the old independence 
0: a hard pioneer of 
th» West spoke, dry, 
Crisp, somehow menacing. It thrilled Ina 
more deeply than any word or deed she 
remembered of her father’s. 

“No need to argue about that now,” 
added Setter, smooth and conciliatory 
again. ‘The McAdam deal is off. Prob- 
ably we’re well rid of that shrewd old 
hombre.” 

‘“Reckon so, ‘specially as he’s thick 
with Amos Ide’s banker. I had a tough 


time persuadin’ Amos to throw in with 
us.” 













’ gentle pull. 
at Setter. 
she stood there in Setter’s grasp. What 
she saw confirmed a suspicion born of that 


=} 


‘‘Don’t worry, Hart. That’s done. Ide 
is in with us, up to his neck, deeper than 
he knows. Hello, there are the cowboys 
ridin’ in from Mule Deer Lake. I sent 
them over. Hey, boys.” 

A lean rider detached himself from his 
companions riding up the road and trotted 
over to Setter and Blaine. ‘“‘Nobody to 
home at Mule Deer Lake,’’ he announced. 
“‘Reckon the drought drove them out. No 
water. Place all burned brown. Few 
cattle an’ deer dead from drinkin’ mud.”’ 

“That’s strange,’ muttered Setter. 
“Moved out. But of course those home- 
steaders couldn’t live there without water. 
Blaine, I’ll bet you can find Sims at Ham- 
mell tomorrow.” 

“Wal, I'll ask for him,”’ 
turning on his heel. 

When he entered the office Ina was 
sitting at the other end of the room, ap- 
parently reading. He was surprised to 
find her there. 

“You sent for me, dad,”’ she said. 

“Wal, so I did. I forgot.’’ He looked 
harassed and worn, and ran a horny hand 
through his grizzled hair as if to revive 
vague thoughts. ‘Ina, I’m out of favor 
with you an’ ma,” he began, not appeal- 
ingly, but merely making a statement. 
“In your case I want to make clear that I 
thought you’d sure care for Sewell Mc- 
Adam. Kate’s case: with her city beau 
might be some to blame. I couldn’t bide 
what I took for your disobeyin’ me. An’ I 
got mad. I’m sort of ashamed, an’ I don’t 
take kind to your mother’s late opinion of 
me. After all, I’m workin’ an’ storin’ up 
for my family, not for myself.” 

Ina kissed his brown cheek and laid a 
hand on his broad shoulder. 


replied Blaine, 


OU will be glad some day that I had 

the independence to stand by my 
rights. Dad, I think sudden wealth has 
placed you in a position where you make 
new decisions. They’re strange to you. 
And some of them are beginning to get you 
into trouble.” 

“Lordy, you hit it. Half the time lately 
these deals stump me. Reckon I don’t 
mean cattle an’ land. I know them. But 
the papers, figgers, mortgages, an’ inter- 
est—they get me buffaloed. If it wasn’t 
for Setter, I’d be worse than stumped.” 

“But, dad, how do you know he is 
honest ?”’ 

Her father straightened up with a jerk. 
‘What? ~Honest? I never thought any- 
thin’ else. Child, where did you get a 
queer idee that he might be —— 

A crunching of the gravel outside and a 
jingling of spurs interrupted Blaine’s 
question. Setter stepped into the door- 
way. When he saw Ina his wine-dark eyes 

leaped, and his mobile face 
& lighted with a smile that 


His gladness at sight of 
her was unmistakably sin- 
cere. 

“‘Evenin’, Ina; was won- 
derin’ when I’d see you,” 
he said, approaching her. 
“Your dad told me how 
you chased that false-face 
back to Klamath. I’m 
tellin’ you I’d have chased 
him myself pretty soon.” 

“Oh, I guess dad did the 
chasing,’’ replied Ina nerv- 
ously. 


OWsome older chaps, 

like me, can have a 
chance,” he said, and tak- 
ing hold of her arms above 
her elbows he gave her a 
Ina did not move nor look up 
She watched her father, while 


very moment. Setter had a hold on her 
father, who was realizing this and that it 
involved his daughter. 

Then Ina slipped out of Setter’s grasp 
and left the room. Soberly she bent her 
steps toward camp. 


(Continued on Page 133) 


made him quite handsome. - 


White satin shoe worn by Queen 
Elizabeth of England. Beautifully 
embroidered with silk and metal 
wire. Colors, green, blue, pink, 
and yellow. The toes, flat and 
Square, measure 2¥2 inches across 
and the shoe is ri inches long. 
This shoe is still in existence in 
a private collection. 


The legend of Sir Walter Raleigh’s spreading his mantle 
over a puddle, that Queen Elizabeth might walk across it 
dryshod, may well be true. Her Majesty was as particular 
about her shoes as she was about her stockings, and such a 
romantic gesture did no harm to Raleigh’s position at court, 
even though, after a period as the Queen’s favorite, he was 
beheaded. 


When Raleigh Protected 
Elizabeth’s Satin Shoes 


HE queens of old, like the smart woman 

of today, favored satin footwear for its 
regal beauty. Sir Walter Raleigh knew how 
his sovereign prized her satin shoes. 





Even more.interesting than the number of 
history’s famous women who wore satin slip- 
pers and shoes, is the fact that so many of 
their shoes have been preserved in museums 
and private collections. Nothing more elo- 
quently proves the interest in lovely footwear. 


Skinner’s Shoe Satin is the favorite material for 
fashionable shoes today because of its enduring 
beauty and extraordinary wearing quality. Shoes of 
this material make the foot look smaller and hold 
their shape longer. 


In buying slippers and shoes, ask for those of 
Skinner’s Shoe Satin to be sure of satisfactory service. 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS, Established 1848 
NewYork,Chicago, Boston, Phila.—Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 


Linings for men’s clothing, linings forwomen’s garments, dress satins, millinery satins 


kinner'’s 
Shoe Satin 


Dainty footwear 
of Milady of to- 
day, made of 
Skinner’s Shoe 
Satin embroid- 
ered in colored 
silk. 









“TOOK FOR THE NAME IN THE SELVAGE’”’ 
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We're Told Now 


“Food Value” and Digestion Depend Largely 


on Tempting the Appetite 


‘These Toasty, Wonderful Grains Supply the Wie e 
Unique Adventure of Food That’s “Good 
For You’ That You Eat Because You Love It! 


HE OLD idea in diet 
of eating foods simply 
because they’re “‘good for 
you” —foods that may fail 
in appetite attraction—is 





largely, under moderndiet- 





ary practice, on the decline. 








Experts now tell us that 








food to be good for us must 
start by tempting the appe- 
tite. That’s been found es- 
sential to digestion. A food 




















that attracts, digests far more 





easily than one eaten as a duty. 





So Now, These More Enticing 
Cereal Foods 












To meet that situation, millions have 
turned to Quaker Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice . 
enticing that they taste good when 














. . foods so different, so 

















nothing else does. Food rich in grain 








elements, yet as alluring as confections. 


Quaker Puffed Wheat, too, is a bran- 
containing food. But you would never 






know it. 


The flavor is like toasted nutmeats. 
The crispness is like crunchy oven toast. 


Each grain is steam puffed to eight 
times its normal size. And thus every 
food cell is broken to make digestion 
easy. 


There are countless ways to serve: 
each way a new delight. 


THE 


CO awe eR OATS 





COMPANY 


















Isn’t It Better Then ? 


Better to serve these entic- 
ing foods than those less at- 
tractive with but relatively the 
same food elements? 

Better to give children cereal 
in a form that they love than to 
coax them to eat foods they 
don’t like. 


You'll agree in delight once 
you try these most delicious of 
grain foods. 

Try with milk or cream, or 
with half and half, serve with 
fresh or cooked fruit, serve every 
day in every way you can...a 
breakfast enticement, aluncheon 
change, a supper dish that feeds 
without imposing on digestion. 
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(Continued from Page 131) 


In a clever and unobtrusive way Ina 
managed to dip into her father’s affairs. 
After all, he could be approached. It was 
Setter who resented Ina’s interest and 
suggestion. But with regard to this situa- 
tion he was between the devil and the deep 
sea, because he reveled in Ina’s visits to 
the ranch and office. 

Late in the afternoon of the day Setter 
had again ridden to Forlorn River, Ina 
was startled by clattering hoofs outside 
her tent, and then Marvie’s yell. Hur- 
riedly she ran out. 

Marvie was slipping off a wet and heav- 
ing pony. The lad’s face, hot, red, radi- 
ant, electrified Ina, and before she could 
utter a word he burst out. “Oh, gee! I’m 
out of breath,’”’ he panted. ‘‘Rode fast— 
to get here first. Dad yelled like mad— 
as I come by. I run off, you know. Was 
at Ben Ide’s when Setter got there. Ina, 
what happened will tickle you half to 
death. But don’t make me tell now. 
You want to be over at the ranch when 
Setter rides in. Hop my pony an’ ride 
over.” 

Ina was not dressed for riding, but she 
did not let that interfere. As she mounted, 
Marvie added: “I’m hopin’ dad’ll be so 
upset he’ll forget about me.” 


NA, galloping away, was tremendously 

excited and curious and thrilled. Mar- 
vie had said she would be tickled half to 
death. What had happened to Setter? 
To Ben Ide? 

Ina did not like to urge the tired pony, 
and when looking down the road beyond 
the ranch she espied Setter and three cow- 
boys coming, she restrained her hurry. She 
found her father and some of his men out 
in front of the cabin, evidently much in- 
terested in Setter’s return. 

One of the men pointed down the road 
toward the group entering the ranch gate. 
“Boss, looks like Bill Sneed was holdin’ 
Setter on his hoss.”’ 

“‘What’n blazes happened to you?” 
shouted Blaine, astounded, as he strode 
forward. 

Setter wore no coat. His white shirt 
was torn half off, soaking wet with sweat 
discolored by blood and dust. Ina would 
not have recognized him. His face was a 
spectacle to behold. A great, black, puffy 
lump hid one of his eyes. The other glared 
with sullen fury. His mouth was swollen 
and bleeding. 

Raising a dirty, shaking hand, Setter be- 
gan to speak huskily: ‘‘Ide an’ his cronies 
beat me.” 

““Wha-at?”’ demanded. Blaine hotly, 
and his grizzled mane bristled. 

“They took my gun an’ set on me,” 
said Setter, as he painfully dismounted. 

One of the cowboys started up as if he 
had been struck. Ina recognized Bill 
Sneed, who was Marvie’s particular chum. 
This young man flung out a hand in fiery 
gesture of repudiation. His blue eyes 
flashed fire. ‘‘Aw, Setter, tell it straight,” 
he said stingingly. 

“You shut up, or I’ll fire you,’”’ shouted 
Setter. 


“AIRE nothin’!” retorted Sneed, with 

4” passionate disgust. ‘‘You couldn’t 
fire me. I quit. An’ I’m goin’ to tell this 
straight.” 

‘So you’re in with Ben Ide, hey? Well, 
Il tend to all of you later,’’ rasped Set- 
ter, shaking from weakness and fury. His 
bloody face expressed a hideous malig- 
nancy. Then he surged away to enter his 
cabin and bang the door. 

“Bill, he’s my pardner, but he’s not 
firin’ my hands,” spoke up Blaine, gazing 
up at the angry cowboy. 

“All the same, I quit, Mr. Blaine. I 
wouldn’t be caught dead workin’ for any- 
one who can stand for Setter.” 

“All right, Bill. Reckon I was inde- 
pendent once myself. I’m waitin’ to hear 
what you said was the straight of this 
Mess.” 

“Setter offered us boys a hundred dol- 
lars apiece to let him make you-all think 
Ben an’ his pards had pounded him up 


three to one: But it didn’t happen that 
way. Bendiditalone. He slugged Setter 
an’ it shore was good to see.”’ 

“Wal, what about?” 

Sneed settled back in his saddle with a 
less belligerent air. ‘‘We got to Forlorn 
River along about noon,” began Sneed. 
““Ben Ide was home with his Indian, an’ 
he asked us to eat, hospitable as anybody 
could be. Told us his pard Nevada was 
over at the Lava Beds, where they’d 
ketched a bunch of wild hosses. He an’ 
Modoc had been drivin’ some of them to 
Forlorn River every day. After havin’ 
grub we went out to look over the hosses. 
They shore was a purty lot. Setter had a 
fit over them. An’ presently he up an’ said: 
“‘My pardner Blaine aims to buy you out, 
along with Sims and his neighbors, an’ you 
can throw them hosses in the bargain.’ Ben 
looked sort of queer an’ spoke up quiet-like 
that he wouldn’t sell. An’ as for Sims an’ 
his neighbors, they couldn’t sell because 
Ben had bought them out long ago.” 

Sneed halted here long enough to laugh 
outright. 


7 HY, Mr. Blaine, it was funny the 
way Setter went up in the air. He 
just hopped, he was so mad. An’ when Ben 
had refused again cold an’ curt, Setter 
yelled: ‘You’ll sell out or be drove off!’ 
Ben wanted to know who’d undertake to 
do that little job. Setter swore he could an’ 
would. Then Ben said as it was a free 
country an’ he’d proved up on his own 
ranch an’ paid for the others he didn’t see 
how he could be drove off. Then Setter 
said, ‘You know right well this hoss 
wranglin’ of yours is only a bluff, a blind.’”’ 
Here Sneed paused again, his frank, 
steely blue eyes fixed upon Blaine’s intense 
face, and as if to augment the suspense he 
shifted a leg over the pommel of his saddle. 
“Spit it out,” growled Blaine, clenching 
his big fist. 

“Ben got kinda white,’’ resumed Sneed, 
“‘an’ he stepped close to Setter, an’ he 
asked very cuttin’: ‘What do you mean 
by bluff an’ blind?’ Then Setter said: 
‘Ide, you better take Blaine’s offer an’ 
clear out.’ Ben roared: ‘No, I tell you. 
An’ I’m callin’ your bluff.’ Setter got 
black in the face an’ yelled: ‘We’re onto 
your shady deals!’ 

“Ben hit him square in the eye. Oh, 
what a soak! Setter ’d have fallen a mile 
but for the fence. He throwed his gun. 
But Ben grabbed it, shoved it up as it 
went off. If he hadn’t been quick as light- 
nin’ he’d have been bored. They fought, 
an’ Ben got the gun. I thought he’d kill 
Setter, but he throwed the gun away. An’ 
then he gave Setter the worst beatin’ I 
ever seen any man git. It took us an hour 
to fetch him to, an’ we’ve been all after- 
noon packin’ him back here. That’s all, 
sir, an’ the boys will tell you I gave it 
straight.” 


Cy? BLAINE did not glance at Sneed’s 
comrades for corroboration of the 
story. ““Ahuh! Wal, Bill, I’ll take it asa 
favor if you’ll change your mind about 
quittin’ me,” he said. 

“Thank you, sir. I’ll sleep on it,”’ re- 
plied Sneed soberly. 

Ina dismounted and followed her father 
into his office. He did not appear upset. 

“‘Wal, daughter, reckon supper’s about 
ready, an’ I reckon, too, I shouldn’t have 
let you stay to hear that yarn. I’ll lock up 
now. Come on. What’s on your mind, 
that you stand there sort of queer?”’ 

“There’s a good deal, dad,’”’ said Ina. 
“‘Haven’t you been made thoughtful?” 

“Lass, I’m afraid to think,”’ said Blaine 
bluntly. “I’m up to my neck in deals 
with Setter. He has my paper for thou- 
sands. I can’t back out. I must go on. 
Now about the fight I’ll say this: I 
knowed there’d be one. I advised Setter. 
What surprises me an’ does make me 
thoughtful is that Ben Ide didn’t kill 
him.” 

“Dad, I think I know why,” murmured 
Ina, and then she fled to hide her face in 
the safe sanctity of her tent. 


(Continued in the April Home Journal) 
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But all who have ever used Voll- 
rath coffee percolators and pots 
say that no matter what method 
you follow, you can make better 
coffee in these enameled vessels. 


This is because no metal comes 
into contact with the brew. Even 
the inset in the Vollrath percolator 
is all-enameled. Hence the coffee 
is free from any metallic taste. 


And the triple-coated enameled 
surfaces of Vollrath vessels har- 
bor no residue from pre- 
vious brews. No trace of 
yesterday’s coffee can fla- 
vor today’s drink. You don’t 
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LVothing affects the taste of 
coffee made in 


VOLLRATH WARE 


have to scrub and scour to clean 
Vollrath utensils. They are as 
easy to wash as china. There are 
no rivets or seams to hold dirt, 
grease or germs. You can always 
be proud of their spotless, snowy- 
white surfaces inside and out. 


Handles, spouts and ears cannot 
come off or work loose because 
these attachments are made one 
with utensil itself—by gas-welding. 


These advantages are the reason 
why many women have all-white 
Vollrath kitchens. There is a Voll- 
rath vessel for every kitchen need. 
You may select the Vollrath uten- 
sils you want at your regular 
hardware or department store. 


Send for “‘Cuisine,’’ a book of orig- 
inal recipes by famous chefs. In 
it we give you full information 
about the proper pots and pans 
to use in preparing these dis- 
tinctive cuisine triumphs. 
Sent free to you on request. 
Mail us the coupon below. 


Vollrath coffee pot, enameledin- 

side and out; rounded handle 
Vollrath drip coffee pot, for and spout are made one with New Vollrath percolator, with 
brewing coffee by the popular the vessel itself by gas-welding. inset that is enameled both in- 


dripmethod; allenameledinside 
and out; made in several sizes. 
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fIHIRTY years or so ago, if 
Mw} you were sauntering along 
wa) one of the crosstown streets 
84) near Washington Square in 
x9]i New York City, you might 
wes) have seen a retired sailor 
| standing on the pavement 
vigorously pitching brick- 
bats down a cellar hatchway. Assuming that 
curiosity mastered your first instinct to make 
for the nearest alley or to call in a burly blue- 
coat, this strange individual might have told 
you that he was an antique dealer, engaged 
at the moment in simulating the ravages 
of time in a shipment of andirons, newly 
wrought, that had just arrived from Balti- 
more. If you won his further confidence, he 
probably would have invited you into his 
damp underground storehouse and demon- 
strated how brickbats, in his estimation, 
made the perfect dent. 

And if you chanced to be in London a year 
ago last summer, you may have heard of and 
even visited an exhibit held under the auspices 
of the Burlington Fine Arts Club, which was 
made possible only by the labors of the erst- 
while sailor’s kindred workmen over a period 
of many centuries. Comprised of counter- 
feits, imitations and copies of works of art, 
including furniture, the London exhibition 
must have proved an eye opener to more 
than one antique collector. 

In 1916 a somewhat similar display was to 
be seen at Memorial Hall in Philadelphia, but 
no furniture was on view. It is to be hoped 
that more such opportunities to inspect clever 
fakes at close range will be offered in the 
future, as they are most instructive alike to 
connoisseur and tyro. 

The average enthusiast, however, who 
wants to learn how a “‘turnip,”’ as the French 
call a faked specimen, may be spotted must 
have recourse to what little printed matter 
on the subject is available, and, infinitely 
more important, to the working knowledge 
which comes only from the continued han- 
dling of antiques, genuine and spurious. 

But before we take up the wares them- 
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for four dollars. Sometime later a lover of 
Pilgrim furniture who knew the history of this 
piece was amazed to see it, with the lost parts 
replaced, in the dealer’s house. At that time 
it was ostensibly not for sale, but the piece 
was later sold at auction and brought nine 
hundred dollars. 

More commonly a genuine antique is 
glorified or embellished by carving, inlay, and 
the like, or a specimen is faked throughout. 
The more skillful of these impositions have 
been known to fool collectors of renown. It 
is significant, by the way, that the most asi ute 
individuals are never cocksure in their opin- 
ions and have a very lively sense of their 
fallibility of judgment. 

Nothing is so fatal as to play the wiseacre, 
for even the so-called expert cannot reduce 
the art of detecting fakes to an exact science, 
There is the story of a chest in one of the 
world-famous museums which connoisseurs 
examined and pronounced‘a most unusual find. 

“Unique,” said they, “and undoubtedly 
authentic.’’” So they wrote monographs about 
it and shouted of their treasure from the 
housetops. Later the chest fell into a deplor- 
able state of disrepair and a master restorer 
was called in to correct the mischief. 

He glanced at the far-famed chest. ‘But, 
gentlemen,” said he, “‘there is some mistake. 
Surely you don’t believe that piéce is genu- 
ine!”’ 

“Genuine? Of course it is. In any case it 
is hardly your place to challenge the judg- 
ment of a dozen experts.” 

“Gentlemen,” he repeated, ‘‘that chest is 
faked. I myself constructed it. Knock the 
chest apart and you will find my initials 
where I carved them in a hidden joint some 
years ago.”’ 


Magic Rites of the Black Band 


EWARE, then, of those whom you sus- 
pect of membership in the Black Band, 
for they are eminently successful where their 
prototypes, the ancient alchemists, were not. 














selves, just what isa fake? First, as to what 
it isn’t. Aside from factory-made furniture 
modeled after well-known styles, there are 
perfectly legitimate -handmade reproduc- 
tions, usually copied from a specific piece. 
These are often made to order to match a 
darhaged specimen. 


Tinkering to Deceive 


N THE other hand, reproductions have 

been turned out from time to time on a 
fairly large scale. Sipher, who was active in 
New York back in the eighties, is known to 
have done such work; in England, too, similar 
products have been thrown upon the market. 
With the advent of Queen Victoria, furniture 
of the eighteenth century suffered an eclipse, 
but the Paris Exhibition of 1867 restored the 
popularity of Sheraton and Hepplewhite. 
Certain English firms took advantage of this revival to come 
forward with well-made reproductions; and these have ac- 
quired with the passage of time much the same appearance 
as the originals which served as models. Unquestionably 
many of these near-old reproductions have been sold as 
genuine antiques. As for the modern copies, many dealers 
frankly advertise that they specialize in them, and with such 
no one can find fault. 

A certain amount of patchwork on old furniture is justi- 
fiable, for it is bound to show the wear and tear of years; and 
dilapidated pieces may be saved in part from the scrap heap 
by combining, say, the top of one old table with the pedestal 
of another. This does not necessarily detract from its 
authenticity, but the prospective buyer is entitled to know 
exactly what is being offered—entitled, yes; yet tell the 
average customer that a piece has been restored or is an 
out-and-out reproduction and the sale is as good as lost. 

There can be no hard-and-fast distinction between hon- 
esty and dishonesty in the antique world, and the temptation 


The Fine Art of 


C faking Antiques 


By LAWRENCE MELVIN CONANT 


Illustrated by F. Sands Brunner 


is great tooverstep the mark. In general, however, tinkering 
with intent to deceive may be taken as prima facie evidence 
of crooked dealing. 

Under this category comes “‘ piecing out’’—cases where the 
head and foot boards of a single bed, for instance, have been 
made to serve as the nucleus for two, the faked parts of 
each bed being copied from the genuine. Similarly, a chair 
is oftentimes dismantled and its parts joined with modern 
duplicates. Assembled, they yield an entire set of chairs. In- 
cidentally, the upshot of test cases here and in England seems 
to indicate that there is no redress for the buyer who purchases 
such a set as “‘old,’’ unless the dealer has specifically guaran- 
teed the pieces as original antiques throughout. The fact 
that a portion of each chair is old saves the dealer’s face. 

One of the most flagrant abuses of this sort occurred some 
years ago. Early American tables with the leaves supported 
by crane brackets rather than by “‘butterfly’’ wings are dis- 
tinct rarities. One, with brackets, top and many stretchers 
missing, was picked up by a semidealer in New England 


A few magic rites and a Cinderella specimen 
will blossom forth in new-found splendor. 
More daring still are the workers in modern 
wood. Their prodigious output rivals that 
miraculous pitcher of ever-flowing wine one 
reads about in the classic myths of Mercury 
and Jupiter. 

Plain old bureaus will be glorified into 
veneered Hepplewhites and Sheratons; tripod 
tables into pie crusts, plain-topped highboys 
into bonnet tops with ornate torches and 
sunburst carving; simple tavern tables into 
the much rarer forms with raked legs and 
scrolled aprons; and genuine old mahogany 
chairs with uncarved splats into pedigreed 
and “‘authenticated”’ Chippendales. Again, a 
rough tavern table may be converted into a 
child’s slant-lid desk by adding the necessary 
compartments, a maple lid of old wood and a 
molding around the top. The earlier secre- 
tary bookcases were fitted out with paneled 
wooden boards, but modern ideas of artistic antiques call 
for glass doors with latticework designs, a demand which 
offers no serious obstacle to the faker. Rectangular tea 
tables with raised galleries are choice and hard to find; here 
again an old tavern table is called into service, and a gallery 
made to fit. Massive bedposts of the Empire-Victorian 
period are re-turned and reshaped into light and graceful 
Sheratons. 

Looking-glasses, Windsors, banjo clocks with painted 
panels are widely faked, but the limited scope of this dis- 
cussion prevents any extended treatment of their fa)rica- 
tion. Just two hints: Looking-glasses were seldom mor« than 
fourteen inches wide before the middle of the eighteent! cen- 
tury, and the products of at least one skillful manufacturer 
of modern Windsors—exact: reproductions of the old--have 
been palmed off as antiques through no fault of the maker, 
after going through a thorough aging process in the hands of 
fakers. 

(Continued on Page 139) 
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Here 1s some coop News for 
people who love good eating. 


To you women who have never 
been completely satisfied to use 
dried packaged coconut—despite 
its convenience—instead of the 
fresh, we have this to say:— 


We now have fresh coconut for 
you—put up just as conveniently 
as the old-fashioned dried kind, 
and with all the juiciness, the 
original flavor of the fresh. 
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(0 (ONUT with cALL its flavor 
put up in air-tight “TIXS! 


We have discovered a way of 
packing coconut—all shredded 
and ready for use—in sealed tins, 
with the result that it is as much 
better than dried coconut as fresh 
fruit is better than dried fruit. 


Baxer’s CoconuT, SOUTHERN- 
STYLE we call it, because it is just 
like the fresh coconut that the 
South learned to love when West 
Indian traders first began unload- 
ing coconuts on her shores. 


cAMBROSIA made with this new moist coconut really is fit to be the food of the gods 


sample can of Southern-Style 


‘the only coconut that comes packed 


Mail this coupon with ten cents today for 
































































You can’t mistake it because it’s 


in tins. 


We want you to try Southern- 
Style. And so if you will fill out the ' 
coupon below and send it to us with 
ten cents in stamps or coin, we will 
send you a generous sample can. A 
post-card will bring you our free | 
recipe book. ‘ 


Of course we have the dried kind, 
too—at its best. And Fresh-Coconut- 
with-the-Milk in sealed tins. 
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FRANKLIN BAKER Co., Dept. U-1, 
Hoboken, N 


e a half-size 
I enclose ten cents Be eit pronto 
a can of Baker’s Coconut, Southern: g 
with your recipe 
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HE smart hostess nowadays seeks 
perfection in every detail of her 
entertaining. Magnificent flowers; ex- 


quisite silver; subtly shaded lights; 
menu planned with infinite care—all 
combine to win the fervent admiration of her guests. 


How much her successful Buffet Supper would 
lose if she omitted those tender little Parker House 
Rolls with their delicate, golden brown butter- 
crusts! Her baker supplies them beautifully baked 
and divinely fragrant —for six guests or for sixty. 
Much more convenient than baking at home! 


For luncheon and for breakfast she will choose 
one of those new yeast-raised breads, tastily sweet- 
ened, which you now hear extravagantly praised 
everywhere you go. Far too clever to neglect the 
appeal of variety, she serves Butterfly Buns at one 
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At Buffet Suppers, PARKER HOUSE ROLLS with tender butter-crusts, are correct 
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You have it in meats, 
salads, desserts — now 
it is easy to have 
variety in breads 


meal and Cinnamon Buns at another. 

Next day she may order Braided Coffee 

Ring or Cinnamon Coffee Cake ot 

Pecan Rolls, or—but there seems no 

end to the variety of delicious breads 
her baker makes. How beautifully browned they 
are! How fragrant! And how good—how extraor- 
dinarily good they taste! 


Indeed it is now a simple matter to serve the cot: 
rect bread for every occasion. You can choose vour 
breads now as you do other foods—to suit the spirit 
of each occasion. There is no more need for mo- 
notony in breads than in salads, meats, or des: tts. 


Even in smaller places bakers and grocer: can 
supply a score or more of delicious breads. De ight 
your guests and your family by serving all of «ese 
interesting varieties of bread occasionally. 
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i; is pleasant to realize that the same fine 
ingredients which make Raisin Bread 
such a delight to childish appetites, also 
supply elements which are needed for the 
growth of their sturdy, energetic little bodies. 

Raisin Bread is a “Wednesday Special” 
all through this country. But you can have 
it any day you like from both your baker 
and your grocer. Every member of your 
family will welcome Raisin Bread as a de- 


lightful change. 





PECAN ROLLS, iced with caramelized 
sugar and plump pecans 


BRAIDED COFFEE RING is the most popular “A the 
many delicious i a cakes your baker makes. Enriched with 
eggs, butter and raisins; frosted with dainty vanilla icing 


yas baker now makes all the breads pictured 
here and many other delightful varieties. He uses 
the same fine ingredients you would use in your own 
home and bakes them far more beautifully than home- 
made breads, for his oven is scientifically adjusted for 


perfect baking. Ask for his “specials” every day. 


Either your baker or your grocer can supply you 
with the correct bread for every occasion. Thirty 
thousand bakers now use Fleischmann’s Yeast just as 
all discriminating housewives used to do. The Fleisch- 
mann Company. Offices in all principal cities. 
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EBUTANTES lunching at smart restau- 
rants soon learn to choose from a bewilder- 

ing variety of breads. Since all the courses at 
noon are light it is customary nowadays to order 
one of the interesting new sweetened breads such 


as Braided Coffee Ring, Hot Cross Buns, or Pecan 


RAISIN BREAD filled with 
plump, luscious fruit with or 
without vanilla icing 


HOT CROSS BUNS, spicy, fra- 
grant, beautifully browned and 


daintily crossed. Enjoy them every 
day during Lent 


» 


Rolls, with salad. Or one may order these fas- 
cinating breads with coffee for dessert. By watch- 
ing his “specials” every day, you can enjoy all 
ol thane delectible breads fresh from your baker’s 


oven and give your menus the fascinating variety 
which distinguishes smart restaurants. 
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The fine, smooth texture— 


the delicious creaminess—the 
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“melt-in-your-mouth “quality; 


_ you get all this when you make your 
frostings and home-made candies with Pet Milk. 


And Save Butter—Not only in frostings and 
candies, but in cakes, and creamed soups, and 
vegetables, you can use much less butter and still 
get the rich flavor and fine texture that requires 
a lot of butter where ordinary milk is used. 


In All Your Cooking—Pet Milk saves butter 


because every drop is uniformly more than 
twice as rich as ordinary milk—the cream always 
in the milk. Undiluted Pet Milk takes the 
place of cream—at less than half the cost. It 
can be diluted to suit every milk use. As extra 
rich milk it costs no more than ordinary milk. 


Our new book ‘‘ You Can Save On Your Milk 


Bill” will be sent free on request. 
Do not contuse Pet Milk with milk preserved 
with sugar. In Pet Milk nothing is added to 
the pure milk. 

CREAMY FUDGE SQUARES 


24 cup Pet Milk 2 tablespoons light 
1 cup white sugar corn syrup 
1 cup brown sugar 1 tablespoon butter 
2 squares unsweet- 1 teaspoon vanilla 


ened chocolate 14% cups chopped walnuts 
Cook milk, sugar, chocolate and syrup together, 
stirring constantly until sugar is dissolved. Continue 
cooking, stirring occasionally to prevent burning, until 
the temperature is 236° F. or until a little dropped in 
cold water forms a soft ball. Remove from fire and 
let stand until lukewarm (110° F.). Add vanilla and 
beat until thick and creamy. Pour into a warm buttered 
pan. Cut in squares when cold. 


PET MILK COMPANY 
(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
834 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFFICE 
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The C fine Art of Faking Antiques 


Another favorite stunt to play with the 
overworked tavern table is to make it 
grow a pair of wings—butterfly wings— 
which enhances the return, if the decep- 
tion is successful, ten times and frequently 
much more. The legs are cut down and 
reset at an angle which gives the much- 
desired flare. The pine top is then re- 
placed, the butterfly supports for table 
leaves provided and the original pegs 
driven in new holes. 

Such a tavern table, worth less than 
thirty dollars, was brought to a reputable 
New England cabinetmaker a year or two 
ago with a request that he make a “but- 
terfly’’ of it. This he did, charging only 
fifteen dollars. Some months passed, when 
a friend of the cabinetmaker asked him to 
look over a butterfly table which was 
offered at two hundred and fifty dollars in 
an antique store. The latter recognized it 
as the one he transformed with no thought 
that the owner might represent it sub- 
sequently as original; and the sale of 
course fell through. The price the dealer 
asked, however, in itself should have laid 
the specimen open to suspicion, as a fine 
butterfly table brings from six hundred to 
eight hundred dollars nowadays. 

Much faked furniture, luckily, is crude 
and may be easily detected. Contrary to 
the general opinion, simulating wormholes 
by drilling or by small shot is seldom done 
because the fraud is too apparent. No tool 
can drill a crooked hole, and this applies 
with equal truth to shot. Moreover, real 
wormholes are a trifle ‘‘off the round.” 
As a matter of fact, wormholes are an in- 
valuable aid in judging authenticity. In 
the untouched genuine antique, only the 
end holes are ever visible. In planing 
down or turning an old beam, however, it 
is almost impossible not to cut through a 
worm burrow longitudinally, and the tun- 
nel comes to light. In rare instances with 
no attempt at chicanery the piece may 
have been refinished, exposing burrows 
which lay just beneath the original cut- 
ting, but in such cases the gouge is always 
deep. When it is shallow, you may be 
pretty sure the specimen has been tam- 
pered with in an effort to obliterate the 
damning evidence. Remember, too, that 
in American pieces wormholes are very sel- 
dom met with. 


Tests for the Wary 


AASTING over drawer bottoms with old 

paper; spilling ink, especially in bu- 
reaus, where ink is seldom kept; using 
horseshoe nails because they look “‘differ- 
ent’”’ and hence, to the gullible, antique; 
wearing down the rungs of chairs and 
sprinkling the surface liberally with ham- 
mer dents—these are among the cruder 
methods occasionally employed. 

In at least one case, though, the very 
dents made to deceive led to the uncover- 
ing of an extremely skillful fake. An 
American collector of real note had his 
suspicions as to the authenticity of a seem- 
ingly wonderful old Chippendale, but 
despaired of putting his finger on a specific 
inconsistency until he examined the many 
bruises on the chair. They were all re- 
markably alike! The mars from scraping 
feet and from accidental whack of broom 
or duster would hardly be thus uniform. 

Upholstered chairs— wing Hepple- 
whites, for instance—are excellent grist 
for the faker’s mill. Linen strips salvaged 
from old scrapped furniture are used for 
the webbing of chair and sofa bottoms in 
new pieces, but this re-upholstering is 
often marked by faded areas where the 
strips would retain approximately their 
natural color. More wary fakers cover up 


discrepancies of this kind by smudging 


burlap and webbing liberally with rotten- 
stone. This gives a grayish tone to the 
under portion of the seat, and its presence 


| that something is amiss. 


(Continued from Page 134) 


As for the upholstery proper, if it looks 
new, the faker may offer the glib informa- 
tion that the chair has just been reno- 
vated. If, after ripping off a section of the 
upholstery and making a careful count of 
the tacks removed, no more than a corre- 
sponding number of holes appear in the 
framework, it will be obvious that the chair 
has never been upholstered previously. 

Suppose, though, that the upholstery 
seems fairly old and is represented as orig- 
inal. Take out a few samples of the tacks 
or hand-forged nails and look them over 
carefully. It may be that the tacks or 
nails are really old—methodically laid 
aside for future use on dismantling some 
decrepit chair. In this case they will be 
rusted more or less. Look now at the up- 
holstery itself and see if the small dot 
which the tack head covers is rusted also. 
If not, don’t buy the chair! 

Speaking broadly, the ordinary “‘tur- 
nip” betrays itself by some inevitable 





























discrepancy of proportion, by incongruity 
of line, by anachronism in the use of or- 
nament or by lack of good taste in the 
decorations. It is curious but true that 
spurious antiques are very seldom exact 
duplicates of their authentic models. 

One explanation is that the faker can- 
not resist the temptation to “improve” 
his piece, but this leads to his undoing, if 
the collector has a thorough knowledge of 
furniture styles. The Black Band is 
equally prone to excesses in the matter of 
inlay which, by the way, is harder to de- 
tect than recent carving. The American 
eagle is seen with suspicious frequency on 
Sheraton furniture, and if it fails to carry 
out the lines and the structural design, it 
is more probably than not a fraud. 

The forger usually selects the more 
elaborate and costly specimens as models, 
because they yield the greatest profit; yet 
many of the more ingenious shams may be 
laid bare upon examination because of two 
fundamental limitations of the faker—cost 
of labor and scarcity of material. 

Take a chair, for instance, of the age of 
Chippendale. The back posts may never 
be more than two inches thick at any 
given point, but the spring or curvature 
of the back as a whole is made possible 
only by carving from a solid block of wood 
some six inches thick. Even when the 
faker follows his model conscientiously, 
his carving is slavish and uninspired and 
he is stingy with his wood. Hence the 
bogus chair is stilted in effect and lacks 
the spontaneity which comes from true cre- 
ative effort. Incidentally, the splats of old 
chair backs were secured to the seat rail 
by a separate shoe piece which was glued 
fast to the rail. Slipshod fakers find it sim- 
pler to make the shoe and rail of a single 
piece. Here, then, is another danger signal. 

Probably not more than one tripod 
table in a hundred was originally a pie 
crust. Some years ago pie crusts of the 
finest type brought about a thousand dol- 
lars; whereupon the fakers glutted the 
market with so many embellished tray 
tops that collectors have since fought shy 
of them. The genuine pie crust was carved 


from a solid board; in the spurious the rim 

is either attached with glue or carved from 

an old plain top. In the latter case, the 

top is routed out in the center which has 

ee effect of raising the gallery around the 
ge. 

For the top which one suspects is of new 
wood, a good plan is to measure the diam- 
eter across and with the grain. As it 
ages, wood shrinks across the grain and 
there should be a difference in the measure- 
ments of perhaps a quarter inch. Calipers 
are useful in gauging large turnings of any 
piece of furniture, for there should be a 
perceptible shrinkage in such cases too. 

Most deceptions will stand out clearly 
in the light of day, so do not hesitate to 
have your dealer haul his pieces from the 
dimmest corner of his shop. Inspect the 
runners of all drawers; the wear on these 
is very difficult to fake. When a specimen 
has been glorified, the raw surfaces and 
the crevices are smeared with beeswax, or 
with rottenstone and a thin coating of 
shellac. A little scraping with a penknife 
will oftentimes expose this fraud, if it is 
not at once apparent by the difference in 
color between the old work and the new. 


What About the Wood ? 


S FOR the carving, the original is in 
spots as sharply defined as on the day 
the work was done. Fakers have neither 
time nor patience to study the effect of 
natural wear, and in the imitations the 
carving generally is blurred in places which 
should preserve their virgin crispness. 
Sometimes a mold-pressed composition of 
mahogany sawdust and glue is used for the 
faked ornaments in bold relief, but it lacks 
the texture of the solid wood, with which 
it should be compared. An open grain in 
exposed sections of mahogany, especially 
in the carving, is a fairly certain sign that 
the wood has been freshly cut. In old 
wood, the pores in such a surface will have 
become obscured as a result in part of 
shrinkage and in part of a natural accre- 
tion of dust and foreign particles. Here 
again, the forger may strive to gloss over 
the telltale grain with furniture polish, 
but the result is muddy and characteristic 
of the fake. 

Resilience is another test. Old chairs 
will give slightly under pressure, owing to 
the shrinkage of the dovetail or mortise- 
and-tenon joints, unless of course they 
have been taken apart and newly glued. A 
new chair will be rigid and unyielding. 

Weight and materials afford very useful 
clews as to whether a specimen is as repre- 
sented. A rough knowledge of what ma- 
terials were used in the various periods 
and what materials were popular for 
specific uses is essential. 

Oak, pine, walnut, maple, elm, cherry, 
cedar, poplar, nutwood (hickory), ma- 
hogany and ash are among the woods 
drawn upon by cabinetmakers in America. 
The popularity of oak, so great in the 
Pilgrim century, died out in about 1700, 
when walnut took its place; and prac- 
tically no oak was used thereafter. Pine 
was used throughout the Pilgrim century, 
while walnut was followed by mahogany. 

The appropriateness of mahogany for 
furniture was called to the attention of 
Sir Walter Raleigh by his ship’s carpenter 
in 1595, but it was not until the second 
decade of the eighteenth century that it 
was used at all extensively as a cabinet 
wood in England. However, mahogany 
furniture is mentioned as early as 1708 in 
Philadelphia records, and entries elsewhere 
seem to indicate that America led England 
by several years in appreciating the im- 
portance of this wood. 

San Domingo mahogany was most 
highly prized by first-class cabinetmakers, 
and pieces made of it are astonishingly 


(Continued on Page 141) 








Left- over 
ham 
will 

become 


. perfectly 


delicious 
if you 
follow 
this 
unusual 
recipe 


HAM MOUSSE 
(Six Servings) 

4 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
4 cup cold water 4 cup hot water 
2 cups chopped, cold boiled ham, 
chicken or other meats 
Few grains cayenne 

1 teaspoonful mixed mustard | 
14 cup heavy cream or evaporated milk 


Soak gelatine in cold water and dis- 
solve in hot water, and add to chopped 
or ground ham; when cold add mus- 
tard, cayenne, and cream, beaten until 
stiff. Turn into a mold, first dipped in 
cold water. Chill, remove from mold to 
serving dish, and garnish with parsley. 


HIS is just one of the 

ways in which Knox 
Gelatine can be used to 
make “left-overs” attrac- 
tive. 

The economy of Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine is 
equalled only by the vari- 
ety of its uses. One pack- 
age will make four differ- 
ent salads or desserts— 
each enough for szx people. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


‘The Highest Quality for Health’’ 


With a box of Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine, and Mrs. Knox’s Recipe 
Books—you can be sure always 
of serving appetizing, attractive 
foods. Both Books will be sent on 
receipt of your grocer’s name, 
and 4c for postage. 


Charles B. Knox GelatineCo. 
113 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 





Both packages contain the same in Spanning 
S 





Granulated Gelatine, but the ‘* Acidulate 
an extra lope containing lemon 
but not mixed with the gelatine. 





flavoring, 
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A Great Hygienic Handicap 
that Your Daughter will be Spared 







By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND 
Graduate Nurse 


| beg most other things, woman’s 
greatest hygienic handicap has 
yielded to modern scientific attainment. 


There is a new way in personal hy- 
giene. A way scientific, immaculate and 
positive that ends the doubts and uncertainties of 
old ways. 


Under former conditions, the average woman 
spent much of her time under a hygienic handicap. 
Today the gayest of sheer frocks, the most exacting 
of social urgencies present no problem to the 
modern woman. 


Almost 80% of all women in the better walks 
of life have adopted this scientific way. The 
women of tomorrow will never know that the 
most trying of hygienic conditions is other than 
an incident in their lives. 


Factors that changed the hygienic 
_ habits of millions 


This new way is Kotex, the scientific sanitary pad. 
Nurses in war-time France first discovered it. It 
is made of the super-absorbent Cellucotton, cov- 
ered with specially processed, soft-finished gauze. 


It absorbs and holds instantly sixteen times its 
own weight in moisture. It is five times as ab- 
sorbent as cotton. 


This remarkable NEW way, by banishing 
the uncertainty of old ways, solves woman's 
most important hygienic problem, exquis- 
itely, thoroughly, amazingly 






Each Kotex pad deodorizes 
with a new disinfectant. Think 
of the amazing protection this 
feature alone gives! 


Easy disposal—simply discard 
There is no bother, no expense, of laundry. 


Simply discard Kotex as you would a 
piece of tissue—without embarrassment. 


If you have not tried Kotex, please do. It will 
make a great difference in your viewpoint, in your 
peace of mind, and your health. 

Many ills, according to leading medical author- 
ities, are traced to the use of unsafe and unsanitary 
makeshift methods. 

Thus today, on eminent medical advice, millions 
are turning to this new way. 


You can get it anywhere, today 


A fair test will convince you of its advantages 
beyond all question. No other method will ever 
satisfy. Kotex comes in sanitary sealed packages 
of twelve, in 2 sizes: the Regular, and Kotex- 
Super. At all better drug and department stores, 
everywhere. 

Today begin the Kotex habit. Note the im- 
provements, mental and physical, that it brings. 
Write today for ‘‘Personal Hygiene” booklet. 
Sample of Kotex will be mailed free on request. 


CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO., 166 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


*Supplied also in personal service cabinets 
in rest-rooms by 


West Disinfecting Co. 


KOT E X 


PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 


Kotex Regular: 
65c per dozen 


Kotex-Super : 
90c per dozen 





Easy Disposal 
and 2 other important 
factors 





No laundry. As easy to dis- 
pose of as a piece of tissue- 


thus ending the trying prob- 
lem of disposal. 





Utter protection— Kotex ab- 
sorbs 16 times its own weight 
in moisture; 5 times that of 
cotton, and it deodorizes, thus 
assuring double protection. 





Easy to buy anywhere.* Many 

(3) stores keep them ready- 
wrapped in plain paper—s'm- 
ply help yourself, pay the 
clerk, that is all. 


No laundry—discard as 
easily as a piece of tissue 
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(Continued from Page 139) 


heavy. Some authorities give its weight 
as about six pounds to the square foot, one 
inch thick, and add that mahogany from 
Mexico and Honduras weighs but little 
more than a third as much, is softer and of 
coarser grain. Others, however, hold that 
altitude rather than geographical locality 
makes the difference in wood. Mahogany 
wood on exposed summits grows more 
slowly, is tougher and of finer grain, while 
that at sea level is more loosely knit. 
Another expert suggests that the reason 
the fine color of old San Domingo cannot 
readily be matched today is because of 
modern logging methods. The old wood 
floated, perhaps for years, in the salt water 
before it reached its destination; and it 
was the chemical reaction of this water on 
the fibers which went far toward giving 
the desirable mellow tone. 

One exceedingly clever method of faking 
from a standpoint of psychology is to repre- 
sent a specimen as restored. Patently new 
brackets, for instance, may be found on 
the underside of a piece of furniture, 
whereupon the dealer explains that he put 
them on to brace the specimen. His can- 
didness is so disarming that the buyer 
rarely carries his investigation further. 

Another favorite device in simulating 
age has to do with the pegs that are driven 
through the mortise-and-tenon joints of 
early furniture. In the genuine antique 
these pegs were originally set flush, but 
gradually came to project, through the 
shrinkage of the surrounding wood. In 
the bogus piece, then, a projecting peg 
looks convincing, but the careless faker 
often roughly hews his peg and leaves a 
jagged head quite different from one worn 
smooth by polishing and rubbing. 

There are several other cautions which 
should be borne in mind. Folding table 
leaves should show less signs of wear than 
the center board, for they were dropped 
except when the whole top was in use. 


Little Slips to Watch For 


LWAYS look for wooden inset patches 
in solid boards, particularly along the 
edges of each piece. Sections of old drawer 
fronts are constantly incorporated in faked 
pieces, but these have been pierced, of 
course, where the wooden knobs were once 
attached. Now two round plugs in the 
center of a board would arouse the sus- 
picion of even a credulous collector, so 
fakers, to lessen the chance of detection, 
saw the old board in half lengthwise. This 
leaves two half-moons on one edge of each 
board, and their pres- 
ence should make one 
skeptical in the ex- 
treme. 

And another thing: 
Always go over every 
inch of the inside of the 
bureau, say, on the 
lookout for stains 
which cannot logically 
be accounted for. Re- 
cent addition of a lock 
or hinge might be 
spotted at a glance by 
examining the wood 
beneath, so fakers 
sometimes hide their 
traces with ammonia 
stain. But anold piece 
was rarely stained un- 
der locks and hinges, 








spurious until it occurred to the collector 
to do a little testing with a try-square. 
Wherever he placed the instrument he 
found that the corners were true and the 
edges absolutely straight. That settled it; 
an old piece would have warped! 

Patina is a term used to describe the 
color, feel and general condition of the 
surface. Oak will turn dark naturally in 
the course of time. The red shades of ma- 
hogany will deepen into browns, the lighter 
shades of walnut will take on a golden 
tone. The effects of light and shade are 
accentuated by the dust and dirt of years 
which settles upon the wood. Linseed oil 
was used freely and repeatedly on old 
furniture, and the polish which comes 
from decade after decade of use, exposure, 
beeswaxing and dusting is far from easy 
to duplicate in a few weeks’ time, par- 
ticularly when workers of today look for 
quick results. Still, painstaking fakers 
have had excellent results by applying 
eight or more thin coats of varnish, rub- 
bing down the piece unevenly with oil and 
pumice stone after every coat. The re- 
sultant surface feel is quite convincing. 


Old Wood From Rew 


GOOD many fakes are made, in part 
at least, from dismembered tables, 
sideboards and other furniture, but rather 
more are made from new wood which has 
been antiqued. Mellowing processes vary 
for different woods, and some practically 
defy detection. With walnut, mahogany 
and satinwood, the best results are ob- 
tained from a nitric-acid bath, while a solu- 
tion of bichromate of potash, ammonia, 
Brussels earth and washing soda makes 
new oak prematurely old. Rubbing the 
surface with a stiff wire brush helps along 
the process tod, as it wears away the soft 
fabric and brings the hard grain into 
prominence in hours instead of centuries. 
Luckily for the buyer, a peculiar white 
bloom is occasionally discernible on the 
surface of new wood that has been var- 
nished. This is due to the gradual working 
out of the acids used in the antiquing 
process and its presence indicates that the 
piece is far from “right.” For the few 
specimens which seem to call for worm- 
holes, riddled ‘‘seconds’”’ at the lumber- 
yards can be had almost for the asking, 
and weathered old pine furniture can be 
imitated by steaming the green wood. 
This drives out the sap, and any moisture 
that remains is expelled by drying ina kiln. 
More extended treatment of fakers and 
their methods may be found in such books 
as Frederick Litchfield’s Antiques: Genu- 
ine and Spurious, and 
Riccardo Nobili’s Gen- 
tle Art of Faking. Al- 
though devoted to 
European art, they 
contain information 
that is helpful, as does 
R. W. Symonds’ Pres- 
ent State of Old Eng- 
lish Furniture. 
American works on 
faking are practically 
non-existent. Walter 
A. Dyer in his Lure of 
the Antique devotes a 
chapter tothe subject; 
and this book, together 
with his Early Amer- 
ican Craftsmen and his 
Handbook of Furni- 
tureStyles, constitutes 








and its presence is a 
dead giveaway to the 
experienced. Look, too, at every joint. 
When two pieces of old wood are used, one 
sometimes happens to be stained. The 
faker in putting them together occasion- 
ally does not realize the absurdity of hav- 
ing only one board stained neatly up to 
the very joint in a piece he represents as 
original throughout, while the other is con- 
spicuously virginal by contrast. 

Here is an interesting instance of how 
an otherwise baffling fake was detected by 
one of the country’s foremost experts: 
Thorough examination of a small Pilgrim 
chest failed to disclose the fact that it was 


rE 


a useful and interest- 
ing guide for the be- 
ginner—a guide only, though, and one that 
cannot take the place of experience. If you 
lack experience, therefore, by all means 
call in outside, expert aid whenever there 
is an important decision to be made. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—We cannot undertake to 
answer queries as to the age or authenticity of 
individual specimens of antique furniture. Readers 
desiring such information are invited to communi- 
cate with the Pennsyluania Museum, Memorial 
Hall, Philadelphia, Pennsyloania, which will be 
glad to render any service possible. Detailed descrip- 
tions and photographs or sketches of each item 
should accompany all letters of inquiry. 
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A chic plait—of an extra 
hair piece—gracefully con- 
ceals the ends of hair just 
growing long. This coiffure 
ts held securely lovely with 
the aid of a Lorraine Hair 


Net. (Réight.) 


HAIR NETS 
Single & “Double Mesh 


























SILK NETS 
with elastic edge 


Wear them at night 
to make your wave ¢ 
last twice as long 


For Sale Exclusively at F. W. WOOLWORTH 


All Colors 
Including 
Grey and White 
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This coiffure for long 
hair is made charm- 
ingly patrician by a 
long knot at the nape 
of the neck. A Lorraine 
Hair Net perfects its 
smartness! (Left.) 
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DELIGHTFUL 
tobe SURE... 


and so easy 
to use Deodo 
every day! 


By 
Letitia Hadley 


IT’S just the easiest, simplest matter, 
now, to make sure of immaculate fresh- 
ness under a// conditions! Even when 
rooms are overheated and you're wearing 
heavy clothing! 

Deodo is a wonderful new deodorant in 
powder form—delightful to use! Just rub it 
under the arms and dust it over the body 
when you dress. It émmediately absorbs and 
neutralizes the odors of the body—and this 
one application will keep you daintily fresh 
all day! 

Deodc does not seal the pores nor inter- 
fere with their important functions. It is 
soothing and healing to the skin. And it 
will not stain or otherwise harm clothing. 


Try Deodo on sanitary 
napkins. You will be 
amazed to find how easily 
oo seen meen —and safely—it solves 
this annoying problem. 


Deodo is sold at most 
druggists’ and toilet 
goods counters. Or I will 
gladly send you a minia- 
ture container holding a 
generous supply, free! 
Mail the coupon today! 
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prevents and destroys body odors 
FREE—MAIL COUPON NOW! 
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gestures of his hands. And like- 

wise in Tatar fashion he wore the 

thick padded boots of the Ti bar- 
barians, thus giving him the ap- 
pearance of being ready at any 
moment for the saddle or the 
chariot. He pulled a crimson hibiscus 
flower from its stalk and tossed it up against 
the face of the Lady Kiang Nu. 

“Such jewels are dearly bought, oh, 
countenance of joy,” he said smiling, yet 
with an undercurrent of seriousness in his 
voice—‘“‘too dearly bought by far if the 
cost be an unfilial deed. My revered 
father still lives, is still seated upon the 
Dragon Throne.” 

The Lady Kiang Nu flushed at the im- 
plied reproach. Yet she spoke again plead- 
ingly: ‘May he live a thousand years, 
august lord; may his shadow never grow 
less. But there are two other sons, not 
so filial, who take vile advantage of thy 
royal father’s age and weakness. Surely 
the wickedness of their deeds—not the 
least of which are their unceasing attempts 
upon thy life—offers a worthy motive for 
thee to assume the rightful power which 
is thine.” 


HUNG-ERH shook his head decisively. 
“Though a lily may grow from a bed 
of mud, yet it is not possible for virtue to 
arise from circumstances of evil. The un- 
filial actions of my brothers could not 
make of my like sin a virtue. Therefore, 
lily of sweetness, urge me not to exchange 
for this pleasant land and the excellence of 
thy company, the dark and troubled skies 
which attend those who seek for power. 
Am I not emperor here in this fair garden? 
Art thou not my royal consort, and is this 
manling not our dragon child?” 

With a gay wave of his hand to the Lady 
Kiang Nu, he threw the child up on his 
shoulder and disappeared through the 
avenues of flowers and dwarfed, fantastic 
shrubbery. 

The lady watched him, half smiling, 
half frowning. Then she turned slowly, as 
she felt the presence of a woman servant 
in the room, she who had been the Lady 
Kiang Nu’s nurse. 

““A woman, strangely garbed, desires 
speech with the gracious lady of our house- 
hold,” said the kneeling amah. “She is 
from some far-off, barbarian land. Her 
dress is travel stained, and she rides upon 
a horse, like unto a man. She smells of 
the stable, and thy miserable slave is of 
the opinion that such an unwomanly 
woman is unworthy of the honor of stand- 
ing in the presence of the gracious one.” 

The Lady Kiang Nu elevated her deli- 
cate eyebrows. ‘Nevertheless, bid her 
enter. No one who comes from afar shall 
return without suitable entertainment.” 

The slave woman bowed humbly, and 
rose. She stood for a moment looking 
upon the chair that Yuan Chau had but 
lately occupied. Then with the authority 
of one whose whole life had been spent in 
the service of the Lady Kiang Nu, she 
took it up and carried it from the room. 
There was no other seat except the teak- 
wood chair with its carven arms and in- 
laid seat of pearl. In this the Lady Kiang 
Nu seated herself, spread out her rich gar- 
ments so as to best display their wealth of 
embroidery, and fanned herself gently, 
her passive features giving no hint of the 
lively curiosity which was in her mind. 


WOMAN presently stood in the door- 

way, attended by the haughtily point- 
ing slave. Her face was the color of clouded 
amber, so yellow did it seem in comparison 
with the ivory-tinted skin of the lady in 
the chair. Her hair was all but hidden 
under a massive headdress curved into the 
shape of horns, and her clothing was of 
strange appearance. The sleeves of her 
quilted jacket hung down far beyond her 
finger tips, and her large unbound feet 
were encased in boots of skin. Yet for all 
her grotesque appearance, there was a 
compelling dignity about her. Her dark, 
slanted eyes looked straight into the eyes 
of the Lady Kiang Nu without embarrass- 
ment or fear. She bowed slightly, her 
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sleeved hands together. The movement 
had in it a natural grace that suggested a 
body well used to strenuous life. The bow 
had nothing of the precise stiffness which 
the Lady Kiang Nu made in return. 

‘‘Be welcomed under my poor roof and 
accept what miserable hospitality this in- 
significant person may offer,’”’ intoned the 
Lady Kiang Nu sweetly. 

The strange woman smiled slightly. 
Then she bowed again. ‘‘Lady of Han,” 
she said slowly, with evident difficulty in 
mastering the fluting language of the land 
into which she had journeyed. ‘“‘I ama 
Tatar woman, daughter of the khan. My 
own name I fear you could not pronounce. 
But my husband gave to me a name in the 
tongue of Han, ‘ Yin En,’ which means, he 








said, ‘Kindness of Heart.’ I have madea 
long, far journey to see you. It is concern- 
ing a matter of great importance.” 

“T await your honorable words with 
hanging breath,” murmured the Lady 
Kiang Nu. 

“The matter of great importance,”’ said 
the Tatar woman, ‘‘concerns our lord, 
Chung-erh.” 

The Lady Kiang Nu sat suddenly stiff 
and rigid. The gauze fan was checked in 
its languid arc of perfume. ‘Our lord?” 
she said sharply. 

The Tatar woman bent her head with 
perfect composure. “Yes, Lady of Tsi, he 
is my husband as well as yours. My father 
gave me in marriage to this mighty prince 
of Han, son of an emperor, who fled to our 
country to escape the treachery of his 
brothers. For twelve years did he dwell in 
the black Tatar tents. He taught our 
people many things and won their undying 
friendship.” 

The Lady Kiang Nu sat tingling and 
rigid. Her thoughts were whirling like 
troubled clouds in a windstorm; outraged 
anger and bitter hatred fought for mastery 
of her heart. 


T DID not occur to her to doubt the 

Tatar woman’s words. The look of truth 
was in the barbarian’s steady eyes. And, 
too, there was that unfinished sentence of 
Yuan Chau, ‘The khan gave him ——’ 
Yes, it was true. The khan had given 
Chung-erh this woman to be his wife! 

Greatly does it bespeak the breeding of 
the Lady of Tsi that she made no angry 
cry, that she stifled the bitterness of her 
feelings. Instead, she rose quietly, gra- 
ciously, and stood aside from the carven 
chair. Then-she bowed deeply, with great 
humility, almost to the floor, placing her 
hands upon her forehead in sign of defer- 
ence. 

“‘Deign to occupy this unworthy chair,” 
she said slowly. “It is proper and fitting 
that you, not I, should be seated. You are 
the first wife of my—of our revered lord. 
Honor my poor house with the auspicious 
shining of your presence.” 

The Tatar woman looked about her. 
“Have not you more than one chair in 
your house?” she asked bluntly. ‘‘If so, 
then we may both be seated. Although in 
my country we do not sit so far above the 
ground.” 

The Lady of Tsi struck a silver gong and 
commanded that another chair be brought. 
But she waited until the Tatar woman had 
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seated herself, rather stiffly and un- 
comfortably, before she—the sec- 
ond wife—sat down. 

The two women stared at each 
other, both for the moment acutely 
ill at ease. 

Then the Tatar woman spoke. ‘“‘My 
country lies many weary days’ journey 
from this pleasant land,’’ she said, ‘yet I 
have seen to it that news of our lord’s wel- 
fare should reach me at specified times. 
The time is ripe for swift and kingly ac- 
tion,” she continued slowly. ‘‘Only a ges- 
ture from the. hand of our lord is needed 
and he will wear the cap of pearls and 
sacrifice upon the altar of heaven. When 
that gesture is made, there will be help in 
plenty. There will be aid from the Tatar 
country, as my father promised him many 
times cycles ago. I have learned that the 
states of Lu and Shensi will declare for 
him, once he announces himself as the 
heir to the throne of Han. And I am in- 
formed that the imperial army needs but 
his presence in their midst to cry out for 
him and strike their swords against their 
shields. It is the moment! Therefore I 
have come. Enemies we may be, because 
of the lord whom we both hold dear. Yet 
friends we must become, so that his inter- 
ests may be served.” 


HE Lady of Tsi looked with amaze- 

ment upon the Tatar woman. Some of 
the swift hate in her heart faded. For she 
realized that if she, the second wife, was 
filled with the bitterness of this sudden 
knowledge of his former marriage, how 
much greater must have been the bitter- 
ness of this woman of the northern land 
who had known for three years that the 
_ Chung-erh had been given a wife in 

si. 

“Thy words are wise and truly noble,” 
she said at last. 

The Tatar woman leaned forward 
tensely. ‘‘Our lord must be in Pei Ching, 
the capital of Han, before the emperor 
breathes his last,’’ she all but whispered. 
“‘Chung-erh must go to Pei Ching now. 
There is no time for delay.” 

“What can I do?” the Lady Kiang Nu 
said faintly. “‘I have used all the persua- 
sions in my power.” 

“‘All save one,’”’ responded the other. 
“*T, too, used words, which were as feathers 
blown upon a shield. But when I knew 
that the time was ripe for my lord to seek 
his inheritance, he came away.” 

The Lady Kiang Nu was again reminded 
of the words of Yuan Chau, the warrior. 
And now she knew by whose persuasion he 
had come; only she did not know the 
manner of it. 

“Tell me how,” she said with strange 
humility, “‘and I will endeavor to do my 
insignificant best.” 

The throaty, chuckling laugh of a small 
child came from the doorway. The Lady 
Kiang Nu turned and held out her arms to 
the tiny one, who toddled forward uncer- 
tainly and at last fell breathlessly against 
her rich brocaded skirts. 

The Tatar woman looked upon the two 
with a queer tightening of her lips. ‘‘ Your 
child?”’ she asked abruptly. 

The Lady Kiang Nu smiled proudly. 
*““My man child,” she said with quiet 
emphasis. 

The clouded amber skin of the barbarian 
woman suddenly became a swarthy red. 
“The gods have smiled upon you,”’ she 
said heavily. ‘‘ You have given our lord a 
son. I, the first wife, am childless.” 


HE Prince Chung-erh awoke with 2 

headache and a feeling of profound 
melancholy. For the first moment of con- 
sciousness he could not identify the swift, 
steady lurching that seemed to be a part 
of his awakening. It was only when he 
raised himself with an effort and flung 
aside the heavy curtains which had kept 
out the light of day, that he found himsel! 
high above the ground upon a gigantic 
Bactrian camel, whose long strides jolted 
his head and set his mind to whirling. 


(Continued on Page 145) 
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The new secret— 
magic light which floods 


your rooms with beauty 
by Helen Richmond 


Here’s a secret of interior deco- 
r:ting that I want to pass on to 
every woman who is planning a 
home: The beauty of an attractive 
room—of any lovely furnishing— 
depends upon the quality of the 
light in which you see it as much 
as on its own intrinsic merit! 

No less an authority than Elsie 
Sioan Farley, the New York dec- 
orator, supports me in this sug- 
gestion. 

Here’s what she says on page 5 
in “ Beautiful Windows,” her help- 
ful little book for home decorators: 
“You have probably seen the dif- 
ference in your own homes when 
for some reason the window shades 
have been taken down and the ob- 
jects in the room exposed to the 
glare of untoned light. What a re- 
lief to have those shades back in 
their places! Particularly soif they 
happen to be a charming tone- 
color which softens the contours 
and furnishings of the room har- 
moniously.” 


Beautiful in color and 
fine in texture as your shades 
may be, your whole pleasure 
in them depends upon the 
smooth, silent, certain action 
of the roller. And that’s why 
we recommend Columbia 
Guaranteed Rollers. They 
never jerk, never slip up 
vithout warning, never creak 
—and they last a lifetime! 





Can’t yousee how windowshades 
*in attractive tone-colors soften out- 
lines—lend charm to a room? Like 
the filmy silk shades you use on 
your lamps at night, these deli- 
cately colored window shades filter 
the light and transfuse it with their 
own clear beautiful tones. In this 
mild, diffused radiance rugs, hang- 
ings, fine old mahogany or walnut 
—gain added depth of color and 
lustre. 

And these tone-color window 
shades create such a restful atmos- 
phere. They temper blazing sun- 
light to a gentle glow, delightful to 
read and sew by. With shades in 
warmer colors, the cold illumina- 
tion of a northern exposure can be 
filled with life and cheerfulness. 

Don’t think that these beauty- 
giving shades are necessarily ex- 

pensive! For all their lovely colors, 
they cost no more than ordinary 
shades. No matter what you think 
you can afford, you'll find Columbia 
provides a grade to fityour budget. 


Thousands have used this book to 
bring new beauty to their homes 








The shades in the room illus- 
trated resemble the tone-color 
Strained Honey as closely as is 
possible in a printed advertise- 


ment. 

Columbia Tone Colors 
Chamois Persian Gold 
Plaza Gray Etruscan Ivory 


Circassian Brown 


(Color names Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


The influence of subdued lighting—how the proper tone gives charm and repose to 
living room or bedroom—choosing window shades of the right color—things to know 
about window shade fabric—these are some of the interior decorating topics dis- 
cussed by Elsie Sloan Farley, the well-known decorator, in her book, “‘ Beautiful 
Windows.” And they’re just the practical points women most want to know about. 


You'll like Miss Farley’s book, too, because it’s so simply written—not at all Send today for “ Beautiful Windows.” 


technical, thoroughly readable. And it’s illustrated with eighteen photographs 
showing actual rooms in full detail. A reading of this book is like a leisurely personal 
visit to some of the most attractive homes in America with all the time you want to 





Columbia Mills, Inc., 


study them and adapt them to your plans for beautifying your home. For your copy 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


of “Beautiful Windows” send 10 cents in stamps or coin to Columbia Mills, 225 


Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Columbia 


I want to learn the secret of magic light. Please send 
me “‘ Beautiful Windows,” for which I enclose ten cents. 
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EE how evenly the 
ov body is supported, the 
small coils shaping to every 
curve in all sleep positions. 


Your spinal column rests in 
an easy, natural position. 


8& 50,000,000 for cosmetics; only $70,000,000 
for mattresses. These purchases of America in 
1924 will startle every thinking woman. Only 
one-twelfth the sum spent for cosmetics was 
invested in sleep that keeps true beauty young. 


But last year a widespread change began. A 
new and radically different super-mattress was 
introduced—the Beautyrest. Its hundreds of 
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s sleep habits 


CThe Beautyrest . 


392 
_@ Super mattress---only —_— 


THE GRACELINE {gkewood BED 
One of 28 wonderful new 


* 
designs, All as startling $ -_ O 75 
each 


in value as this one at... 
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g. Durable cover fabric 





sides keep interior fresh 
2. Thick layers of cotton 5. Sidesconstructedsame 
Sormaluxurious cushion as both top and bottom 
3+ More than 625 coils 6. Fabricpockets cut open 
yield gentle, firm support toshow the lively springs 
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sensitive springs, live air, and buoyant cotton 
coax every muscle and nerve to relax and rest. 
Huge output makes its price strikingly low. 
Long life makes it the most economical to own. 


Its success was immediate. Countless thou- 
sands now enjoy on the Beautyrest the sleep 
that erases lines of fatigue and renews vital 
charm. Are you building beauty from within? 


SIMMONS 


eaulprest Mattress 


BUILT FOR SLEEP 


Roll edges keep bed neat 
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n eight months it changed the 
nation 


All America is heeding 


Dr. Coriat’s warning about 


5 L BE ?P 


Women who prize their beauty, men who 
value their energy were only waiting for a 
chance to heed the warning of the noted 
psychologist, Dr. I. H. Coriat. Ina scien- 
tific article he says, in substance: 


The brain is kept awake by the messages 
it is constantly receiving from tense muscles. 
When the muscles finally relax and stop 
sending their irritating impulses to the brain, 
we go to sleep—and not before. 


Through scientific research, The Simmons Company 
is endeavoring to contribute to the public knowledge 
concerning sleep and is building correct sleep equip- 
ment which makes this necessity available to all, 


“ “ “ 
Anydealer can supply you. Thewidest range 


of Simmons sleep equipment may be found in 
stores with a SIMMONS SLEEP DEPARTMENT. 


THE GRACELINE o)alem BED 


Its striking beauty and strength are made ageless by the 
mew GRACELINE seamless moulding, exclusive to 


Simmons beds. A great value at : 
“$I Q75 


each 




















THE FAMOUS ACE SPRING 


America’s favorite bedspring. Adjusts to every curve. 
Will not creak or sag. Lasts a lifetime. Costs less. 





*Note: Freight rates make prices slightly higher i 
the South and west of the Missouri. The BEavTyres 
and the Act are the same prices in Canada as inthe U.« 


THE SIMMONS COMPANY 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO + ATLANTA «+ SAN FRANCISCO 


Look for this 
mark of value on 
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(Continued from Page 142) 


A groan beside him made him realize 
that he was not alone. And when Yuan 
Chau sat up, holding his hands against his 
own throbbing temples, the prince burst 
into a laugh. 

“By my ancestors,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ this 
is the peak of all our adventures. Last 
night we fed upon the choicest delicacies 
that the state of Tsi could provide. Ate 
well, and drank—too well. And this 
morning you and I are atop of a camel. 
How comes this madness, friend of mine? 
It seems to me I dimly remember someone 
telling me of a racing camel that a Kurd 
man wished to sell. Did we buy the beast 
of him, think you? Or did we mount it to 
try its speed?” 

Yuan Chau, for reasons of his own, kept 
silent. He mumbled gloomily and peered 
over the side of the curtained pavilion. 

The prince also looked over the side and 
shook his head. ‘‘How the beast trav- 
els!”” he marveled. ‘If I indeed bought 
him I have not misspent the price of him. 
Whither, think you, is he carrying us?”’ 


UAN CHAU squinted up at the sun, 

then at the surrounding country. 
“Gracious prince,”’ he replied cautiously, 
“it appears to this person’s misguided 
mind that the beast is headed in the direc- 
tion of Pei Ching.”’ 

Chung-erh started, and frowned. ‘‘If 
that is indeed true it would be a fs 

“A sign,”’ finished the warrior with the 
freedom of a privileged friend, ‘‘an omen 
that you will be carried to the throne in 
spite of your filial objections.”’ 

“Nay,’’said Chung-erh positively, “that 
Surely we can stop the 
beast. Climb down upon his neck, Yuan 
Chau, and turn his head toward the 
south.” 

“Benevolent prince, the camel has no 
halter, no lead string. There is no way 
that this ignorant person can think of to 
turn the animal about.”’ 

The prince frowned, and considered. 
“‘Ah, well,’’ he said at last, “even a Bac- 
trian camel cannot go through the seven 
cycles of the sun without rest and food. 
He will stop presently, and we will descend 
and make ourselves master of his ill- 
advised journey. Weare not far from Tsi; 
he cannot have traveled a very great dis- 
tance in the short space of a night.” 

Yuan Chau answered nothing. He had 
his own reasons for believing that more 
than a night had elapsed since they had 
left the state of Tsi. According to his 
mental calculations they were well upon 
their way to the capital. Another night’s 
journey should bring them to the gates of 
Pei Ching. 

“Yuan Chau,” said the prince after an 
unhappy, jolting silence, ‘‘I have no wish 
to be emperor.” 

Yuan Chau spread out his hands unctu- 
ously. ‘‘That which heaven hath decided 
upon is not for men to 
dispute,’’ he quoted. 

But the prince sighed. 
“Thou knowest well 
that I have a wife in the 
country of the Tatar 
barbarians,’ he said 
slowly. 


RUE,” responded 

Yuan Chau, “and 
well thou named her 
‘Heart of Kindness.’”’ 

‘‘ Ah,” said the prince, “I fear she hath 
no further heart of kindness for me. Thou 
hast not forgotten that we left that hospi- 
table land suddenly and in a like manner 
to our present mad journey. Never was 
wine so strong as upon that night—and 
last night.” 

Yuan Chau nodded solemnly. 

‘And I have a wife in the state of Tsi,”’ 
the prince continued. 

“May she live a thousand years,’”’ Yuan 
Chau concurred with no less enthusiasm. 
“She is a jewel of perfect luster.” 

The prince nodded, but gloom was upon 
his brow. ‘‘Canst thou write for me the 
character ‘trouble’?’’ he asked. 








The worthy warrior blinked dazedly. 
‘What need to write it?’’ he asked with a 
groan. “I carry it within my aching head.” 

“The character for ‘trouble,’’’ Chung- 
erh continued, “‘is made up of two women 
under one roof. None can know better 
than I what wisdom inspired the discoverer 
of writing, the immortal Chan Hi, to pic- 
ture the word in such a manner. ‘Two 
women under one roof! Why, look you, 
Yuan Chau, it is what has caused my own 
exile, and the present intrigue in the court 
of my honored father. We are three sons 
of one father, but of different mothers, all 
ambitious women, each scheming for her 
son to wear the imperial yellow.” 


HAVE married two women, each a 

pearl among her kind. One is the 
daughter of a khan, and my first wife, 
therefore the woman to whom most honor 
should be due. But the other is a lady of 
highest rank, whose revered father would 
assuredly give me great assistance in seek- 
ing the throne, and she is the mother of 
my firstborn—a man child. Bethink you, 
Yuan Chau, each of them is ignorant— 
now—of the other’s existence. But later— 
only one of them can wear the imperial 
yellow and be named the royal consort. 
And I, prince of the blood though I be, 
have no heart to choose between them.”’ 

The lurching camel continued its steady, 
swinging pace. The two men, acutely un- 
comfortable—though each from a different 
cause—clung to the sides of the swaying 
bamboo basket and wondered what the 
outcome of the mad ride would be. It 
was in Chung-erh’s mind that the beast 
would presently pass through one of the 
many villages that dotted the way, and 
that there his headlong speed could be 
checked; but it was evident that the camel 
was otherwise minded. The animal skirted, 
as if by some prearranged plan, every 
town and every collection of straggling 
mud houses. It cut across fields, shouted 
at sometimes by outraged landowners, but 
never came within such distance as to be 
checked or captured. 

With the coming of night they com- 
posed themselves to rest as best they 
could. Under the silken cushions they 
found a bottle of wine and some rice 
cakes, sweet and crisp. Yuan Chau trem- 
bled lest the coincidence arouse the suspi- 
cions of the prince, and call down on him 
the royal wrath of one who had been 
grossly tricked. But the prince said 
naught. He ate and drank, and cursed 
the camel, and presently he slept, though 
most uncomfortably, shunted from side to 
side of the swaying pavilion. 


ROUND the great East Gate of Pei 
Ching the caravans from the Gobi 
Desert awaited the coming of the dawn, 
and with it the opening of the city’s portals. 
Camels groaned and snarled; men slept 
upon the ground, while others brewed tea 
scalding hot and drank, and quarreled, or 
playedat fingers, accord- 
ing to their whims and 
the amount of sleep still 
lingering in their brains. 
In the midst of the 
early morning lull, which 
would soon change into 
shrieking confusion, 
there came a gigantic 
Bactrian camel, padding 
with swift, thudding 
hoofs, with gaunt neck 
outstretched and with 
long cloven upper lip drawn away from 
powerful yellow teeth. 

“By the Dragon,” said a camel driver, 
watching the beast, ‘‘that camel has come 
from a distance and in great haste.” 

“He is running away,” cried another 
excitedly. 

“‘He?” echoed a third scornfully. ‘It’s 
a she-camel with full udders. Some fool 
has separated her from her calf. She 
comes looking for him.” 

The great camel, balked by the closed 
gates, came to an abrupt halt. Chung-erh 
shouted down at the amazed group and 
they surrounded the beast, forcing her to 
her knees. Wearily and dizzily the two 
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The delightful pleasure 
and satisfaction of shop- 
ping direct from one of 
New York’s largest and 
best stores are yours if you 
have a copy of the Bellas 
Hess Spring and Summer 
Style Book in your home. 
It is a magnificent large 
book, filled from cover to 
cover with the choicest of 
everything to wear for 
men, women and children. 
Beautifully illustrated 
pages show you the mer- 
chandise as it really is and 
simple truthful descrip- 
tions tell you all about it. 
Bellas Hess & Company 
has the reputation of 
being the foremost Style 
House in America selling 
direct from New York 
City by mail. The two 


Sere 
4 


our brilliant styles and 
// both are moderately 
priced. Today three mil- 
// lion satisfied customers 
/ order the completely 
> satisfactory Bellas Hess 
good quality mer- 
/ chandise. Send for 
7/ our new Spring and 
7 Summer Catalogue 
7) today. The coupon 
. below brings it. 
+ IT’S FREE. 


way, making substan- 
tial savings on strictly 


\) 
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BELLAS HESS & COo., NEW ms N. Y. 


Gentlemen:—Please send my FREE COPY of your Spring and Summer Catalogue No. 124. 
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ESMOND 
BLANKETS 


Esmond Blankets are made for cleanliness, 
out of the cleanest material known—selected 
curly cotton. They will wash hygienically 
clean and sweet as often as you wish wi 
out injury, and with Esmond Blankets you 
are always assured of a clean, refreshing 
sleep under blankets that are as clean and 
as fresh as your sheets. 


Greater thickness with less weight distin- 
guishes Esmond Blankets from all others. 
They are softer, more pliable and warmer, 
and their better and newer patterns make 
them the most desirable from the viewpoint 
of decoration. Their wearing qualities are 
unsurpassed. 


Did you know that Esmond Blankets sell 
in most stores from $4 to $7 for you and 
from $1 to $4 for Baby? Made in America. 





THE SEVEN 


POINTS OF 
IMPORTANCE 


ESMOND 
BLANKETS 


N QUA WHA 





Warm 
CLEAN * 


. Economical 


Double Wear 
Beautiful 
Fade-proof 
Moth-proof 


THE ESMOND MILLS, ESMOND, R. I. 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & SONS, Inc., Selling Agents, New York City 
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men climbed from the bamboo basket 
which had been their prison. 

**My stomach is as empty as a states- 
man’s head,” exclaimed the prince. “Will 
someone have the gracious benevolence to 
replenish our seats of reason with food?”’ 

The onlookers were far from sympathiz- 
ing with the strangers. They roared with 
laughter and shouted ribald jests. One 
churlish camel driver picked up a clod of 
earth and offered it to the prince with 
mock deference. For a moment Chung- 
erh was aroused to anger by the rank dis- 
courtesy of the act. His slender hand 
went swiftly to his sword, but the hand of 
Yuan Chau touched his. 

‘My lord,”’ whispered the warrior with 
kindling eyes, ‘‘it is an omen! The man, 
has offered you the land of Han! Do not 
disdain the humble means by which the 
gods show their pleasure.”’ 

Chung-erh hesitated. Then he bent his 
head. ‘So be it,’ he said, and stretched 
out his hand and took the clod. 

In that moment the great East Gates of 
Pei Ching opened wide. Through the 
portals they saw the narrow, crowded 
streets, and the high, terraced towers of 
the outer guards. Banners of white hung 
from every doorway, and white were the 
outer coats of the soldiery at the gates. 

Chung-erh drew in his breath suddenly. 
“‘White!”’ he said sharply. ‘‘The color of 
mourning! Who is it that rides upon the 
Dragon?” 


HEY gazed at him in wonder—the 

camel drivers, the merchants, and the 
little naked children. ‘‘From whence do 
you come, stranger of the runaway 
camel,’ they said to him, “‘that you have 
not heard the news? The sacred Emperor 
of Han has passed to his ancestors. Last 
night at sundown his soul ascended into 
the Middle Air.”’ 

Chung-erh stood tense and rigid. 

Yuan Chau watched him anxiously, 
fearing lest that even in this crucial mo- 
ment he might turn back. So it was the 
old warrior who broke the tingling silence. 
With a humble cry he threw himself pros- 
trate at the feet of the prince. “‘Behold!”’ 
he cried to those who watched. “‘ The Drag- 
on’s son is here, borne to the gates of Pei 
Ching on a camel who came without rope 
or bridle! Look not upon his face, worms 
and slaves, for it is the face of the Son of 
Heaven! Bend before him and beat your 
heads upon the earth!” 

But look upon the face of Chung-erh 
they did. And they saw there that high 
aspect of majesty which they did not dare 
dispute. Upon the ground they flung 
themselves, one and all. The curious sol- 
diery at the gates came to wonder, and re- 
mained to shout themselves hoarse. The 
guards began to strike their spears upon 
their shields. And through the gates of 
Pei Ching the prince was borne aloft on 
shields of brass and shields of buffalo hide. 
The shouting grew from street to street, 
even to the Forbidden City came the 
shouting people and the soldiery of Han. 
The imperial gates swung wide before that 
avalanche of power. 

The great nobles in their robes of white 
came hurrying forth, to throw themselves 
at Chung-erh’s feet. ‘‘It is the Son of the 
Dragon, indeed!”’ they cried. 

And in solemn yet tempestuous state, 
Chung-erh, the exiled prince of Han, 


‘ascended the throne of his ancestors. 


OW it seemed very strange that in the 
moon of pomegranates the new em- 
peror should be sad. For it is the month 
of the Approaching Consort, she who had 
been the Lady Kiang Nu. Popular fancy 
had raised this exquisite lady to a pinnacle 
of high favor. The story of her devotion 
was common knowledge among the people. 
All was in readiness for the reception of 
the empress. The great palace was aglow 
with a thousand radiant colors. The floors 
were strewn with dust of gold, and crystal 
flowers bloomed in fantastic pots of jade. 
Wind bells tinkled in the breeze that came 
from the perfumed royal gardens, and 
jeweled lanterns gave back the glinting of 
warm and golden sunlight. 


Yet gloomily the emperor sat upon the | 


Dragon Throne, and Yuan Chau stood 
before him, with humble eyes downcast. 
“You will see, you will see,”’ the new- 
made Son of Heaven was saying, “this 
moment of power will ill repay me for the 
unjust deed I must do. The coming of the 
Consort—do you not see what it will bring 
in its train? The enmity of my Tatar 
allies, whose hospitality I enjoyed. What 
of the wrath of the khan, when he learns 
that his daughter is thus humbled? True, 
you tell me to send for her—later. But by 
that very summons will it be known that 
she whom I first married, is now become a 
second wife, the second consort—nomore.” 


yo CHAU tried for an answer, and 
failed. Mercifully he was spared the 
problem. For there came from without a 
burst of music, jubilant, discordant, of san 
shiens, drums and lutes. There came the 
clanging of a gong, deep, pulsing and 
resonant. 

The Emperor Chung-erh leaned back in 
the chair. ‘It is the moment,” he said 
faintly; ‘“‘let the gracious lady be ad- 
mitted to our presence.”” Then suddenly 
he sat erect and staring. His mouth was 
opened in most unkingly amazement. 

For through the great portals of ver- 
milion lacquer where the jeweled lanterns 
swung, came two palanquins, side by side, 
borne in stately pomp on the shoulders of 
liveried eunuchs. One of the palanquins 
was of rich imperial yellow. Shimmering 
gold were the swaying curtains that veiled 
it, of yellow silk were the great tassels 
that swung from its dragon-carved corners. 
The other was of the luscious red-gold that 
lies in the sky at sunset. Deeply orange 
were the curtains and the tassels, the up- 
curving corners of the carriage and the 
poles that rested on the backs of the 
eunuchs. 

Following after them in a long glittering 
column came the men of the state of Tsi. 
The mandarin of Tsi, father of the Lady 
Kiang Nu, and the highest dignitaries of 
that ever faithful state. And there came 
a column of tall, savage-eyed men, whose 
headdresses were gold-tipped horns. They 
towered above the men of Han; they were 
like giants amid a race of pigmies. 

Slowly, with the discordant music sound- 
ing, came the two palanquins forward. 
And Chung-erh, as one in a daze, went 
down the steps, to stand erect but be- 
wildered as the curtained and _ tasseled 
chairs were set down gently at his feet. 

The curtains of each were parted simul- 
taneously. Two ladies stepped forth and 
knelt down before him—the Lady Kiang 
Nu in robes of yellow, the daughter of 
the khan, in brilliant orange. 


ITH outward composure, yet with 

reeling brain, Chung-erh, the em- 
peror, gave ceremonious welcome. Con- 
fusion was swirling about in his heart. 
Yet his words were studied, and in accord- 
ance with the proprieties. How came it 
that she, his first wife, was here? And why 
the double entry? How came it that she 
would wear the orange, which is the color 
that the second consort must wear? Very 
tenderly did he give her greeting, she 
whom he had named Heart of Kindness, 
Yin En. Very proudly did he give greet- 
ing to those Tatar giants with their curving 
horns, gold studded. 

But after the long and arduous cere- 
mony, the kotowings of mandarins and 
the protestations of loyalty from the states 
that had flocked to his standard, the 
newly made emperor, Chung-erh, leaned 
back wearily in the golden chair of state, 
and rested his throbbing head on his 
shapely jeweled hand. He motioned for 
Yuan Chau to come near him. And he 
saw with surprise that the worthy warrior 
was smiling. 

“Since you can find the heart to smile 
at this riddle,” he said testily, “‘be so gra- 
cious as to share with me the secret of your 
knowledge.” 

Yuan Chau bowed most humbly. Then 
with privileged freedom he came nearer. 


(Continued on Page 148) 
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FROM MORNING TILL NIGHT as you talk 
and laugh and smile — people are noticing 
your teeth. When you are having the 
gayest times your teeth show most. Are 
you proud of them? Do they suggest love- 
liness, health, vitality? Or are they dull 
—even repelling? Learn how to keep 
your teeth white and sound—make them 
add to your charm. Begin today to use 
the tooth paste that restores nature’s own 
method of cleansing the teeth. 


THE GREATEST DENTAL AUTHORITY 
today, in his latest book, “The Pre- 
vention of Dental Caries and Oral 
Sepsis” says: “Some substance which is 
a salivary stimulant should be used in 
order to promote and stimulate the activity 
of the salivary glands.”’ Pebeco is a safe, 
marvelously effective salivary stimulant in 
tooth paste form. Thousands are finding in 
this tooth paste the way to more beautiful, 
healthy teeth. 
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©Beauty ...charm...and the 
carefree joy of health when 
you know how to restore the 
cleansing action of your glands 


[ EARN how to keep your teeth 
white and sound.for if they are 
unsightly, unhealthy.so to some 
degree you will seem unattractive 


UR soft, sweet foods cannot sufficiently exercise 

the all-important salivary glands. Their work of 
bathing the teeth—neutralizing with alkaline fluids the 
ever-forming acids of decay—gradually stops. 

More and more the plaques of tartar form—the bac- 
teria accumulate—the pus-pockets multiply—your once 
shining teeth are on the way to dullness and decay. 

It is a waste of time to brush away the acids tempo- 
rarily. To thwart decay, to keep your teeth perma- 
nently white and clear, you must restore the cleansing, 
protective action of your salivary glands. 


Pebeco increases alkaline saliva— 
counteracts the acids of decay 


EBECO isa marvelous salivary stimulant in tooth 
paste form. As soon as Pebeco enters your mouth 
the salivary glands flow more freely. 

With regular daily use Pebeco entirely restores the 
natural, protective flow of your glands. Their alkaline 
fluids bathe your teeth day and night and prevent the 
formation of bacterial plaques or film. The acids of decay 
are neutralized as fast as they form. 

Pebeco polishes beautifully without using any gritty 
substance. It keeps your gums clean and stimulated, 
your whole mouth normal and healthy. 

Do not live under the handicap of clouded, decaying 
teeth. Keep your teeth white and sound with Pebeco. 
Send today for a ten days’ trial of Pebeco. Made only 
by Pebeco, Inc. Sole Distributors: Lehn & Fink, Inc., 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. Canadian Agents: Harold F. 
Ritchie & Company, Ltd., 10 McCaul Street, Toronto, 
Ont. At all druggists’. 


A Division of Lehn & Fink Products Company 





do Your Teeth xpress ‘ 





NATURE GAVE YOU A WEAPON to 
combat toothdecay—your salivaryglands. 
But you have defied nature—civilization 
has brought soft, creamy foods, too soon 
swallowed, which fail to give your glands 
their needed exercise. Their alkaline flow 
is no longer sufficient to counteract all the 
mouth acids. Today in order to ward off 
decay, you must gently aid your glands. 
Use Pebeco to restore their full, normal 
action and enable them to counteract the 
acids of decay as they form. 


DON’T THINK your teeth are too bad. 
Don’t imagine they cannot be more beau- 
tiful. After ten days’ use of Pebeco you 
will see and feel the difference. How much 
more beautifully polished your teeth! Your 
mouth feels fresher than ever before—safe 
and normal again for your teeth. 





CHree 


of “Pebeco tooth paste 





Send this coupon today 
©) er for a free generous tube NAME 2 on so on 
Street 
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Leun & Fink, Inc., Dept. A-19, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Send me free your new large-size sample tube of Pebeco. 


PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL 
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The window at the 
left was arranged on 
the Judd Bluebird 
Triple Rod by Richard 
Cecil Pond, Interior 
Decorator, of New 
York City, using 
cream net glass cur- 
tains, with over-drape 
and valance of Amer- 
ican Toile de Jouy, in 
tea color, with the Con- 
stitution design in 
black. 
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_ An easy way to make | 
your windows beautiful | 


Use this better curtain rod 
with three new features 


i | OW you can drape your windows 
7 with any combination of materials 
i? —the simplest or the most elaborate— 
as easily as you hang a single pair of cur- 

: tains. The Judd Bluebird Curtain Rod 
; is made in single, double, and triple styles, 
i | to make window drapery easy. 


This curtain rod is made with the 
Can’t-Fall Hook-Hanger, a new and 
exclusive hanger that is easily put in 
i place with a few taps of a hammer. You 
4 hang each rod in place, separately, 
| easily, and quickly—and this is a rod 
F 


Above, in the 
circle, is a sec- 
tion of the Judd 
Bluebird Single 
Rod, shown actual 
size. Note the three 
stiffening ribs that 
prevent the rod from 
Sagging. 


that stays up until you want it down. 


The baked lacquer finish of the Judd 
Bluebird Rod—another exclusive feature 
—makes each rod slide easily through 
a curtain hem, and it prevents rust. 


Every Judd Bluebird Rod is made 
with the three stiffening ribs that pre- 
vent sagging. This is the third ex- 
clusive Judd feature. 


Ask for this better curtain rod 
by name—the Judd Bluebird Rod. 
You will find it at hardware and 
department stores everywhere. 

















You can see the Can’t- 
Fall Hook-Hanger at each 


} It is made by the oldest and and of this rod. 
largest manufacturer of drap- 
ery hardware in the world, 


the H. L. Judd Company, 
Inc., 87 Chambers Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


JUDD/ 
Bluebivd | 


Curtain Rods 







Below are shown the double and 
triple styles of the Judd Bluebird 
Curtain Rod. 






























(Continued from Page 146) 


*‘Son of Heaven,” he said softly, “once 
you graciously deigned to ask if this insig- 
nificant person could write the character 
for trouble. And when ‘this one replied 
that his intelligence was entirely too lim- 
ited for such a lofty flight of thought, you 
stooped to inform him that the character 
for trouble is made up of two women under 
one roof. And yet, Sitter on the Throne, 
most powerful Wearer of the Sacred Cap, 
it is through two women joining their 
hands and their hearts that you have aus- 
piciously ascended the Dragon Throne.” 

Chung-erh was staring at him with half- 
closed, yet piercing eyes. ‘‘ You mean,” he 
said slowly, ‘that through the plotting 
daughter of the khan I came away from 
the Tatar land when my life was threat- 
ened there?”’ 

Yuan Chau bent his head. 

The emperor’s voice went on: ‘‘She 
drugged the wine I drank that night, and 
put me onacamel? And the Lady Kiang 
Nu played the same trick upon me, setting 
me forth on that mad ride of no dignity?” 

Yuan Chau moved uneasily in his rich, 
rustling robes. ‘‘For the elevation of your 
glory they did it,’’ he said placatingly. 

“But my first wife, Yin En,” said 
Chung-erh thoughtfully, ‘how is it that 
she is content to wear the orange, the 
color of the Second Consort?” 

Yuan Chau came still nearer, and looked 
cautiously about. ‘Puta bar of silence on 
your pearl-flowing words,’ he begged. 
“Let none hear your voice on the auspi- 
cious subject of colors. Perhaps it has es- 
caped your reverential memory, oh, Sitter 


= 


on the Throne, that in the Tatar country, 
red-gold is the color of honor. Therefore 
do the allies think that the daughter of the 
khan is the empress. And the men of our 
own land, they who know the traditions of 
Han, they see the Lady Kiang Nu in 
robes of imperial yellow, and say to them- 
selves, ‘It is well; the mother of the First 
Born is the empress.’”’ 

The new-made Emperor of Han laughed 
out until the pearls of the cap shook like 
rain about his cheeks. 

“‘And does the Lady Kiang Nu know 
this?” he queried. 

Yuan Chau shook his head, still smil- 
ing. ‘She knows nothing, my lord, of the 
country that lies beyond our northern 
border. In her heart she thinks, ‘I am 
empress; I wear the imperial yellow.’ 
And in the heart of Yin En is the same 
strong conviction, for she knows naught of 
the customs of Han. Yet neither will 
strive in an unseemly manner, deeming it 
beneath her dignity to vulgarly proclaim 
her titles.” 

“Yuan Chau,” spoke the lord of Han 
with great solemnity, yet with a dancing 
light in his eyes, “‘the dynasty is safe from 
all outside interference. Happy is he who 
has the allegiance of a tigress or the loy- 
alty of a graceful deer. Blessed of the 
gods is he who has the friendship of them 
both. For they shall bring beauty and 
bravery hand in hand to wait upon him. 
And yet”’—he leaned down to the ear of 
Yuan Chau—‘“‘let this matter abide be- 
tween us. I would not have it known to 
men that I, the Son of Heaven, have been 
lifted up to this perilous -glory—on the 
hands of two women of Han.” 
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(Continued from Page 36 ) 


I think we named her Charmian because 
we were so sternly suppressing romantic- 
ism in all our stories at that time—and 
she couldn’t object to the title or write a 
derisive book review about it. 

“Very soon I grew tired of having so 
little time to write, overseeing a baby, a 
husband and an apartment in the most 
ordinary way. We dramatized our escape 
from domesticity by suddenly leaving 
Chicago one rainy night in October and 
managing to spend every cent we had, 
deviously en route to New York, where 
we arrived in Greenwich Village gloriously 
broke and pleased with ourselves. Lynn 
announced his intention of beginning at 
once on his second novel East of Eden— 
and so I assumed the responsibility of the 
family income by writing short stories 
again. This work I love. I am not happy 
unless I am at it. 

“It takes me about a week to write the 
first draft of a story—I have a guilty feel- 
ing unless I do at least two a month. I 
write both verse and stories on the type- 
writer since I have almost forgotten how 
to compose with a pen. The form of the 
short story delights me. It is so nice to 
wave good-by to your characters at the 
end of a single situation, not to be troubled 
with their problems any more—to create 
them and turn them loose to make their 
own way thereafter. Lynn is essentially a 
novelist and he lives with his characters; 

, 1 merely invite mine down for a week-end. 

“For about a year we lived in our funny 
little house—the smallest house in Green- 
wich Village—an odd bohemian bandbox 
with crooked stairways and green floors 
and an old square piano and elongated 
spaghetti. I remember one night our 
guests—and there were always guests— 
decided to express themselves by painting 
futuristic sketches on the walls of the 
dining-room with red and black house 
paint. I supposed that I had found 
Freedom at last. I even wrote a book of 
verse, ‘The Crimson Cloak,’ and most of 
the poems were very free indeed. 

“Unfortunately our guests had found 
more freedom than we had. The Mon- 
trosses were always home. They were 


always up at all hours, writing. It was so 
easy to drop in at 8314 Barrow Street on 
the way home from the office, the theater, 
the wee-hour party. But when they took 
to dropping in for breakfast we decided 
to flee to a place where guests have a little 
less freedom and hosts a little more. 

“This account leads, of course, to the 
wherefore of Vermont. We have bought 
two acres of mountain—in Woodstock— 
terraced ingratiatingly up to a house 
named—by the former owners—Hillcrest. 
There are seventy-nine steps to the front 
door. We garden now. There is plenty 
of room for our mistakes to flourish 
serenely behind our successes. We can 
forget the unfortunate, blighted turnips 
when we gaze fondly at the fat cantaloupes 
which our good neighbor Mr. Twitchell 
told us we couldn’t grow. We had never 
planted anything before, and we grew 
delirious over the brilliant pages of the 
first seed catalogue we studied. 

“T have a feeling, though, that next 
year we won’t have half the fervor for the 
annual garden that we felt last spring and 
it will probably end up as a stodgy and 
conservative society of perennials. We 
also went in heavily for stone walls and 
found that there was truth in Robert 
Frost’s assertion that ‘something there is 
that doesn’t love a wall.’ Cows don’t. 
We are continually rushing out of the 
house like David Copperfield’s aunt to 
chase cows, goats, chickens, ponies out of 
the asparagus bed, where they love to 
browse. 

“And we still have just as many guests. 
The guests have not been appalled—as we 
thought they would be—by the wretched 
bone-shaking trip on the B. & M. from 
New York—we have not been without 
them since we first climbed up this moun- 
tain. But we have built a studio over 
the garage and here we ply our trade on 
two resounding typewriters while in the 
house below, guests, children, servants, 
cats and dogs flourish happily, never 
noticing our absence. In a way we really 
don’t live in our house, you see. But no 
matter. In the fastness of our dark tower 
we have at last found freedom.” 
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The DeLuxe Sedan finished in lustrous and enduring Duco—fully equipped with every 
appointment contributing to greatest comfort—S$1115.00 f. o. b. Lansing, Michigan 
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to Remove Cold Cream 


A way that will double the effectiveness of your “make-up” 


That will combat oily nose and skin conditions amazingly 
That will make your skin seem shades lighter than before 








The only way that 
removes all dirt and 
grease from the pores 








HIS offers a test that will 
work unique results in your 
skin. Modern science has found 
a right way to remove cold 
cream—one that banishes the 
soiled towel method you detest. 


That proves, no matter how 
long you have removed cleans- 
ing cream ,with towels, paper 
substitutes, etc., you have never 
yet removed it thoroughly from 
your skin . . . have never re- 
moved it properly, or in gentle 
safety to your skin. 


Just use the coupon. A 7-day 
supply will be sent you. 


The only way 


We are makers of absorbents, are world author- 
ities in this field. On the urge of a noted 
dermatologist, we worked to perfect a thorough 
remover of cold cream. There was none known. 


It took us two years to perfect it. We devel- 
oped an entirely new kind of material to attain 
it. Not a cloth, but a uniquely exquisite ab- 
sorbent that’s different from any other you 
have ever seen. 

. eo 168 . 


We call it Kleenex. You use it, then discard it. 


White as snow and soft as down, it comes in 
exquisite sheets, 27 times as absorbent as an 
ordinary towel, 24 times that of fibre or tissue 
substitutes. 


It contrasts their harshness with a softness 
that you'll love. It does what no other method 
ever known has ever done—removes all dirt 
and grease from the pores. 


KLEENEX 


Sanitary Cold Cream Remover 


Kleenex comes in exquisite flat handker- 
chief boxes to fit your dressing table 
drawer, in two sizes: 

Boudoir size, sheets 6 by 7 inches .” 4g$e 
Professional, sheets 9 by 10 inches . 65c 















‘No more soiled towels 
No more oily skins 














Instead of towels, cloths, harsh fibre, 
or paper makeshifts, you use this 
deliciously soft new material—27 
times as absorbent! 





First — Remove every bit of germ- 
laden matter, every particle of dirt, 
simply by wiping off face. 


Then—Pay particular 
attention to the nose, 
so that it will be white 
and without shine. 


Then—You dis- 
card the used 
sheets—no more 
soiling of towels! 


Today, largely on the urge of 
the skin specialists, women are 
flocking to this new way. 

It will effect quick changes 
in the texture of your skin. Will 
make it seem shades whiter 
than before. 


Combats oily skins and noses 
—skin imperfections 

That’s because you use cleans- 
ing cream to remove dirt and 
germ inviting matter from the 
pores. And old methods re- 
moved but part, rubbed the rest 
back in, thus inviting eruptions, 
imperfections and dark skins. 

It will combat oily skin or 
nose conditions so quickly as 
to amaze. 

That's because an oily skin or 
nose often indicates grease left 
in the skin. You must ‘‘ powder” 
now so often because the pores 
exude it. 

This new way will double and treble the 
effectiveness of your ‘make-up,’ make it last 
hours longer than you’d believe! 

It will bring results to delight you. Will 
prove the inadequacy of towels and cloth. Will 
make a noted difference in the color and texture 
of your skin. 


Send the coupon 


Upon receipt of it a full 7-day supply will be 
sent you without charge. 

Or... obtain a packet at any drug or depart- 
ment store. Put up as exquisitely as fine hand- 
kerchiefs, in two sizes; the Professional, 9x10- 
inch sheets, and the Boudoir, size 6x7 inches. 


Boxes that fit into flat drawers of vanity tables 
—-amonth’s supply ineach. Costs buta few cents. 











7-Day Supply—FREE 

















KLEENEX CO., 
167 Quincy St., Chicago, IIl. 


Please send without expense to me a sample 
packet of KLEENEX as offered. 

















Marc 
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Lhe Spirit of Youth in the Air 


(Continued from Page 9) 


precipices and portage lakes is coming 
upon the airman with a rush. 

For instance: A certain American 
forester was employed by a great lumber 
interest of Canada to fly the territory be- 
tween Winnipeg and Hudson Bay to make 
an estimate of pulp wood, and to the 
astonishment of all white men—for only 
Indian trappers 
knew the country— 
vast uncharted re- 
gions with lakes fifty 
miles long were dis- 
covered from above - 
and are now being 
mapped from aerial 
photographs. In the 
same way, the 
rugged, difficult 
Rainy Lake region 
along our northern 
boundary is to be 
mapped from the 
air. 

The air pilot is exploring the inexplor- 
able. He it is who penetrates the jungle 
at the headwaters of the Amazon, and who 
begins to overcome the terrible exhaustion 
of tropic heat or the terrible weariness of 
arctic cold. In a flat region, where the 
problem was hydroelectric development 
and storage reservoirs, the air map was 
equally efficient; and like a picture of 
‘before and after,’’ one Eastern state that 





_ had taken four years to survey a township 


of thirteen square miles for tax reappraisal, 
and another year to put its survey into 
usable form, at a total cost of eighty thou- 
sand dollars, made an air survey of an ad- 
joining township near at hand and three 
times as large as the first, in ninety days, 
with fourteen months for completing its 
work, and at a total cost of twenty-two 
thousand dollars. A photographic map of 
New York City shows, as no other map 
could, every detail, even to unrecorded 
footpaths and tracks through the parks. 
Town planning, railroads and power trans- 
mission projects, the development of water 
projects, are some of the swiftly served 
pieces of practical work of which the 
camera on high is the servant. 

But this is not all. Back five years ago 
the cotton planters were losing two hun- 
dred million dollars a year from boll wee- 
vils, and the pest was spreading. Doctor 





Coad, of the State Department of Agricul- 
ture of Louisiana, was facing the problem 
of spraying the immense crop, the life 
or death of his state’s prosperity, with 
calcium arsenate. He knew that ‘“‘the 
poison itself was highly effective if ap- 
plied after a rain or in the early hours of 
dawn when the dew was still on the plants. 
But ground ma- 
chines were expen- 
sive. They had to 
be dragged through 
muddy fields by 
mules.’’ Doctor 
Coad himself learned 
to fly as he called in 
the airplane to his 
help, and now com- 
mercial companies 
have worked out 
planes that fly low 
above not only cot- 
ton fields but peach 
and pear orchards of 
Louisiana, Georgia, Mississippi, at the 
rate of eighty or ninety miles an hour, 
with a kind of hopper that kicks out the 
insect death in dusty clouds behind them, 
and that, for example, can cover ten 
thousand peach trees in less than two 
hours. So one plane can do as much as 
from fifty to seventy-five ground dusters, 
do it more efficiently -and do it more 
cheaply. 

With the appalling menace of forest 
fires in the United States, a real tragedy 
that wipes out millions of dollars’ worth 
of property and flicks out human lives as 
it whirls along, the new forest patrol skims 
along above the trees, seeing the first tiny 
spiral of smoke drifting up from the un- 
quenched fire of a careless camper, from a 
cigarette thrown out by a motorist, from 
an engine spark, and then through that 
other miracle of radio flashes the cry for 
help to the fire fighters. It is like an angel 
of safety in the skies. 

And there is the ministry by which 
bruised miners in far-off places are picked 
up and whirled to distant hospitals. Many 
a race with death has been successfully 
flown already. 

A new thing, yes, is this taking of the 
skies into our daily life, but already its 
story is long, thrilling, surrounded by a 
sense of expectation. 








Order the following from the Service 
Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia. 


PRENATAL LETTERS: ByDr.S. Joseph- 
ine Baker. A series of nine letters to 
expectant mothers, with timely advice as 
to health, clothing and necessary prepara- 
tions. Letters will be mailed monthly. 
State when the baby is expected. Price 
for series, 25 cents. 

MILK FORMUL@ FOR FEEDING INFANTS, 
AND DIETS FOR CHILDREN. Prepared 
by Dr. S. Josephine Baker. These 
nti contain suggestions for the 
feeding of children from one week to 
six years of age. Price, 10 cents. 

JOURNAL BUNGALOWS. Price, 50 cents. 

JOURNAL HousEs. Price, 50 cents. 

PORTFOLIO OF JOURNAL HOMEs. A sup- 
plement to Journal Houses and Jour- 
nal Bungalows. Price, 25 cents. 

How TO BUILD THE FIREPLACE. Price, 5 
cents. 

How To Buy Your Home. Price, 15 
cents. 

WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW WHEN BUILD- 
ING A LITTLE HOusE. Price, 10 cents. 

PLANNING THE LITTLE HOUSE GARDEN. 
Price, 10 cents. 

WEAVING THE NEw BASKETS. An en- 
larged edition; no increase in price. 
Price, 25 cents. 





Helpful Ladies Flome Journal Books 


PARTIES FOR EVERYONE. A new booklet 
just published. Price, 20 cents. 


You must order the following booklets 
directly from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. 


THE NEW FASHION Book. A forty-page 
fashion magazine, containing all the 
latest American and French designs. 
Price, 12 cents. 


MASQUERADE COSTUMES. A twenty-four- 
page booklet of novel designs for party, 
play or pageant. Price, 15 cents. 

SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one- 
process method of smocking, and shows 
forty designs, with many delightful 
suggestions for their application. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Patterns may be had from any store sell- 
ing Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by 
mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pat- 
tern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New 
York City, at the following prices (refund if 
excess is sent): 


CENTS 
jy eee ee oa 35, 45 
Ee kg a ee 45 
Mf Aa 6 a 40 
Blouses and Skirts 30, 45 


Juniors’ Patterns (12 to 14 years) 35 


Children’s Sets . . 35 
Children’s Clothes ...... 25, 30 
TS ON ea 30 
reas ss. Kies 4)in as 2 eA 25, up 








Use 


two minutes a 


day and keep 
that C old 


away 


TART working on a cold 

even before you get one. 
Thousands of people have 
learned what a blessing it is 
to go through the winter with- 
out a cold. It is just as easy 
for you to enjoy the same 
glorious immunity. 

Glyco-Thymoline, used 
morning and evening in an 
atomizer, nasal douche, or as 
a gargle, strengthens the deli- 
cate lining of your nose, 
mouth and throat. It washes 
the membrane clear of dust 
and irritants that form weak 
spots in the tissue. It is 
chiefly at these irritated 
places that the germs of cold 
and sore throat make their 
attack. 

Used regularly, Glyco- 
Thymoline prevents these 
weak spots from forming. 
The moment you begin using 
it, the dry, irritated surfaces 
commence to disappear. 


Why it heals 


Glyco-Thymoline is an alkaline 
antiseptic, the ideal kind for coun- 
teracting acid irritations of the 
mucous membrane. Any doctor 


For the throat, 
or spray with 


argle 
lyco- 


Thymoline morning 
and evening every 
day. 





For thorough cleansing of 
the nasal passage, use in 
an atomizer or nasal 
douche, or simply snuff 
up the nose. 





LOOK FOR THE NAME 
ON THE PACKAGE 





THE 
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Glyco-Thymoline 





Two minutes a day keeps a cold 


away. Add precious hours of 
health and comfort by regular use 
of this pleasant preventive. 


will tell you that the most effec- 
tive healing agents for infections 
of the mucous membrane are a/ka- 
line. The reason is that alkaline 
solutions are especially cleansing 
and counteract acid conditions. 

Glyco-Thymoline cleanses the 
irritated or congested membrane 
thoroughly. It removes excess mu- 
cus. It washes away the germs and 
objectionable matter that the mu- 
cus contains. At the same time the 
antiseptic properties make it hard 
for germs to multiply. 


Doctors prescribe it 


For thirty years doctors have rec- 
ommended and prescribed Glyco- 
Thymoline both for the relief of 
colds and as a preventive. 


Enjoy greater freedom from 
colds. Get a bottle of Glyco- 
Thymoline. Use it twice daily ac- 
cording to the instructions in the 
package. It has an agreeable taste. 
It refreshes. It soothes. 


And, what is most important, it 
keeps the membrane of nose, mouth 
and throat in sound, vigorous con- 
dition. Thus-it gives you added 
days of precious health and comfort. 

Glyco-Thymoline is sold by drug- 
gists everywhere. It comes in three 
sizes: 3-ounce, 6-ounce, and l-pound - 
bottles. 

We will be glad to send you a 
liberal sample of Glyco-Thymoline 
upon receipt of 10 cents. Address 

Kress & Owen Company, 
361 Pearl Street, Dept. 
4-BX2, New York City. 


GLYCO~ 
THYMOLINE 


Trade Mark 


ALKALINE 


ANTISEPTIC 
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Better Flousekeeping 


eA Department of ((ookery and Household Economies 
(onducted by Mase JEweTT Crossy 


= 
All Recipes 

Printed Here 
Have Been 
Successfully 
Made in Our 
Own Home 
-Demonstra- 
tion and Test- 
ing Kitchen 














eatproof Glass ts the Dish for Baking Fish 


lamaA|RKOM time to time suggestions have been 
“wea! Offered for facilitating the baking of fish to 
: #3] overcome the many objections and difficul- 
@e%| ties attendant with this form of cookery. 
%| Perhaps the greatest problem involves the 
f| removal of the fish from the baking pan, at 
/#\ the same time keeping it whole and un- 
“i broken. Some recipes will direct one to 
remove the fish carefully from the baking pan, using broad 
spatulas or griddle turners which are inserted from either 
end. Another hint suggests the use of a strip of muslin be- 
neath the fish. Enough of the muslin is left free at each end 
so that it may be easily grasped and thus the fish is lifted 
from the pan onto the serving platter, the muslin being care- 
fully drawn out from under after the fish is in place. 

At best, however, any of the methods heretofore advo- 
cated involve certain hazards; and while they work satisfac- 
torily most of the time, disaster often results in spite of all 
precautions, and the fish must needs come to the table in a 
broken and mussed condition, still perfectly good eating, but 





rather unappetizing in its appeal to the eye, a factor in the 


serving of food too important to be lightly overlooked. 

But now it is possible to obtain a platter which is made of 
ovenproof glass, so that it can be placed directly in the oven 
without any danger of breaking. Any kind of fish may be 
baked or broiled on this platter and then conveyed to the 
dining table for serving without being removed from its orig- 
inal baking dish. The platter will be very hot, of course, but 
your polished table will not suffer if the platter is placed on a 
metal trivet with an asbestos pad beneath it. Or it may be 
placed on another platter of china or porcelain which in turn 
is placed on a doily-covered asbestos mat. If you happen 
to possess a silver or nickei frame intended to hold 
an oaken steak plank, it may be made to serve a 
double purpose, for the hot platter may be set 
on this, provided the size of the frame corre- 
sponds to the size of the platter. 

The glass platter comes in two sizes, so that 
there is a choice, and the size which best fits 
the needs of your particular family is the one to 
select. There is a good reason, however, for 
choosing the large platter even though your 
family may be small, for then it may be used 
much as a plank would be for baking an accom- 
panying vegetable at the same time that the fish 
is being baked. Small stuffed tomatoes or pep- 
pers lend themselves well to this treatment and 
are excellent fish accompaniments. Or, if there 
is space on the platter, the vegetable may be 
placed about the fish as a garnish even though 
it is not actually cooked with the fish. Thus, 
small white turnips scooped out and filled with 
creamed peas or carrots, scooped-out beets filled 
with cauliflower flowerets, spinach timbales, or 
candied sweet potatoes make interesting hot 
vegetable garnishes for these fish platters. 

Then there are the cold vegetable garnishes 
which may be varied almost ad infinitum. Raw 
tomatoes stuffed with various kinds of fillings are 
always delicious and attractive garnishes. Water- 
cress fresh from the spring brooklets is excel- 
lent with fish. Some fishes call for lemon, so this 
should be used in the garnish. It may be cut in all 
sorts of fanciful forms. Radishes, curls of celery, strips 
of green pepper, pimientos, olives and pickles may all find 

their way into the garnishes for these very interesting fish- 
platter dinners. 

All of these recipes have been carefully tried out in the 
JOURNAL Home Demonstration and Testing Kitchen, so you 
are sure to have success in using them. They are each repre- 
sentative of a class of fish cookery in the oven. 


BAKED FILLETS OF Cop. Purchase cod steaks and have 
them cut about one and a half inches thick. Remove all the 
bone by cutting around it with a sharp-pointed knife; wrap 
the “tails” of each steak about the fleshy portion and fasten in 
place with toothpicks. If the steaks are large, two fillets may 


be made from each steak. Butter the glass platter and lay 
the fish fillets on it. Sprinkle each fillet with salt and pepper 
and chopped green pepper. Over this lay a thin slice of onion 
and a solid piece of tomato taken from a can of tomatoes. 
Pour on a little of the tomato juice, about a tablespoonful 
for each fillet. Then scatter over all fine buttered crumbs 
and grated cheese. Bake about half an hour in an oven 
heated to 425° F. Garnish as desired and serve at once. 
Fillets from any white fish may be treated in this manner. 


BAKED STUFFED FISH. Select almost any fish, as a weak- 
fish or small haddock, weighing between two and three 
pounds. Clean the fish, remove the head, tail and fins and 
wipe thoroughly with a wet cloth. Then rub it over both on 
the inside and out with salt, slit it nearly the whole length of 
the fish, lay it on the greased platter and fill it until it bulges 
with tomato-rice stuffing. Do not try to sew up the fish be- 
cause the pinkish appearance of the stuffing is particularly 
attractive and appetizing. To make tomato-rice stuffing 
cook three-quarters of a cupful of well-washed rice in boiling 
salted water for ten minutes. Drain and put the rice ina 
double boiler with two cupfuls of canned tomato juice and 


pulp, one minced onion, three-quarters of a teaspoonful of 


salt, one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, half a teaspoonful of 
curry powder and one tablespoonful of sugar. Cook until 


the rice is tender and has absorbed the liquid. Gash the fish 
crosswise on the top in four places and insert fringed strips 
of salt fat pork. Bake about half an hour in a 425° F. oven. 
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Have the garnishes for the fish platter all ready on the service 
wagon. Then the vegetables to accompany the fish may be taken 
up and the whole rolled into the dining room in a twinkling. 


BAKED SHELLFISH PLATTER. Purchase three-quarters of 
a pound of large deep-sea scallops and one dozen large frying 
oysters. Wash and dry them thoroughly; sprinkle with salt 
and pepper and roll 1n sifted bread crumbs and then in egg, 
beaten slightly with two tablespoonfuls of water, and again in 
crumbs. Arrange the scallops and the oysters alternately 
on the glass platter which has been buttered generously, 








; ment 
leaving the center open. In this space put a row of small medi 
tomatoes which have been scooped out and stuffed with well- sem 
seasoned bread crumbs. Dot scallops, oysters and stutied diet, 
tomatoes with bits of butter. Bake ina hot oven—500°F.— § sligh 


for ten to fifteen minutes. If not quite brown enough tuck upor 
under the broiler flame for a minute or two. Accompany with emel 
tartare sauce. To make this quickly, add to three-quarters of how 


a cupful of thick well-seasoned mayonnaise, six small sour is an 
gherkins, six stuffed olives and one tablespoonful of capers, A 
all chopped, one teaspoonful of grated onion, and one table- liqui 
spoonful of minced parsley. Mix together until well blended. Inw 
give 

BAKED STUFFED FILLETS OF FLOUNDER. Select a large first 
flounder, one weighing between four and five pounds, if pos- dere 


sible. Have the fish skinned and the meat removed from the the 
bone in four fillets. Butter the platter well and place two of J ofit 
the fillets on it. Prepare the fillets by drying them carefully diet 


and rubbing them over with a little lemon juice and salt. nou! 
Make an oyster stuffing and pile it on the flounder fillets, thes 
then lay the other two fillets, also rubbed with lemon juice fick 


and salt, on top of the stuffing. Hold in place with a few atec 
toothpicks to keep from sliding. Dot the tops with bits of are 


butter, using about two tablespoonfuls, and bake for thirty or V 
minutes in an oven heated to 425° F. Garnish with strips Bee 
of canned pimiento laid crosswise on top of the fillets, and at t 
with sprigs of watercress arranged around the fish on the give 
platter. The fish and stuffing combination makes its own A 
juice so no sauce is needed as an accompaniment. To make but 
the oyster stuffing, mix together two cupfuls of soft but mil 
stale bread crumbs pressed into the cup slightly in measuring, pre 

two cupfuls of oysters, washed, dried and chopped coarsely, or | 


one-quarter cupful of melted butter, one teaspoonful of cre; 
salt, one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, half a green bal 
pepper chopped and one-quarter teaspoonful of ac 


mace or nutmeg. Fillets or thick slices of any but 
white-fleshed fish may be prepared according to ligh 
these directions. For variety, also, other stuff- dis 
ings than the oyster, such as the tomato-rice the 
givenabove ora potatoandonion, may beselected. . 

BROILED SALT FISH PLATTER. Select amedium- die 
sized salt mackerel, one which will fit nicely on as 


the glass platter. Soak overnight in running 0% 
cold water to freshen. If the mackerel is to be ch 
served for breakfast, I like to start the soaking al 


while I am preparing dinner the night before. | an 
lay it skin side up in a pan which is large enough ti 
to hold cold water to cover well. This I set aside pa 
until the dishes from dinner are cleared away; m 
then I pour off the water, place the pan in the qu 
kitchen sink, cover with fresh cold water until it Ve 
overflows and leave the water dripping from the tu 
faucet just enough to keep it constantly overflow- ar 
ing. By following this method, I find that the Ja 
flavor of the mackerel is just perfect. If you de 
purchase the fish with the head intact, this may cc 
be removed or left on as preferred. It fits the a 
platter better if the head is removed, so I almost 01 
always do this. After the all-night soaking, dry h 





the fish carefully and place it on a glass platter fr 
which has been heated slightly and buttered. 
Place under the broiler flame and broil for a few 
minutes until the skin is browned and blistered. Then 
turn so that the skin side is down and surround with 
mushroom caps of medium size. Place a dot of butter on 
each cap and sprinkle lightly with salt. Place rather low 
beneath the broiler flame—about halfway between the bot- 
tom of the broiler oven and the flame—and broil for five to 
eight minutes or until nicely browned and done. Spread spat- 
ingly with butter, sprinkle with pepper, and garnish. If the 
fish is served for breakfast keep the garnish very simple, 
merely a few sprigs of parsley or watercress to give it an 
attractive appearance. If the fish is served as a luncheon 
or supper dish, the garnish may fittingly be more elaborate. 
Slices of hard-cooked egg, lemon slices, julienne strips of 
green pepper, radishes cut in fanciful forms, or watercress 
in plenty are all appropriate. 
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& Gye) LLNESS in the house a few dec- 
) a meg! ades ago meant a long régime of 
2 bee| the pill box and the bottle of 

: | tonic, bowls of insipid gruel, dark- 
8} ened rooms and whispered con- 
versation. We do things more sanely now- 
adays, but as yet we have not quite reached 
that happy millennium when everybody is 
weil, all the time. Sickness will occur in the 
best regulated of homes. 

When such a situation arises and the doc- 
tor announces calmly that proper nourish- 
ment will do more for his patient than 
medicines, and proceeds to order a fluid diet or a 
semisolid diet or perhaps some even more puzzling 
diet, the housewife is very apt to experience a 
slightly panic-stricken sensation. So much depends 
upon her and she realizes how unprepared for the 
emergency she really is; a well family, no matter 
how large, is no problem at all, but a sick family 
is an entirely different matter. 

A fluid diet, which your physician may term a 
liquid diet, is exactly what its name implies, a diet 
in which all the nourishment the patient receives is 
given in the form of beverages. Milk usually is the 
first thing one thinks of when a liquid diet is or- 
dered, and one must think of various ways to vary 
the milk drink or the patient will grow very tired 
of it. Occasionally the doctor will omit all milk from a liquid 
diet, and the housewife is put to it to furnish other forms of 
nourishment. Broths come first, of course, in this list, and 
these must be varied, too, for invalids’ appetites are very 
fickle and what pleases immensely one day cannot be toler- 
ated the next. Gruels when delicately made and served 
are not at all bad; they may be prepared with either milk 
or water, and are therefore very important in the fluid diet. 
Beef juice, chicken tea, clam juice, oyster broth, crust coffee, 
at times fruit juices, and occasionally egg albumin may be 
given when a liquid or fluid diet is ordered. 

A soft diet may include all the nutrients listed as fluids, 
but a few semisolid dishes may be added: Meat jellies, 
milk or cream toast, or toast softened with boiling water, 
pressed gently and lightly buttered; coddled or poached 
or soft-cooked eggs, junket desserts, soft custard, whipped 
cream, ice cream, blancmanges, prune whip, or a fluffy 
baked apple or pear. Perhaps a spinach soufflé, to provide 
a certain amount of iron, a baked potato, dressed with fresh 
butter and a little cream, a few peas or Lima beans, and a 
light salad may be included. No fried foods, or hot heavy 
dishes that will prove a burden to the digestive tract; just 
the lightest of semisolid dishes, with plenty of the strength- 
ening life-giving milk and stimulating broths. 

Usually the doctor orders a solid diet to follow the soft 
diet, but occasionally, especially in a fever case, he prefers 
a soft-solid diet; this may include very small pieces of rare 
roast beef, a broiled lamb chop, or a bit of the breast of a 
chicken, a sweetbread, broiled or baked, weak tea or coffee, 
a baked potato, a spinach soufflé or spinach in cream sauce, 
and simple puddings; nothing fried, nothing very substan- 
tia! or heavy. After a few days of this soft-solid diet the 
patient is graduated to solid foods, but even now his diet 
must be watched and regulated; often his appetite will re- 
quire tempting for some little time. Now he may have any 
variety of soup, eggs in almost any form except fried, game, 
turkey, chicken, roast and broiled meats, fish, and almost 
any of the vegetables and fruits that are in season, fruit 
Jams and marmalades in small quantities, and simple 
desserts. It is well, if the appetite is not very vigorous, to 
continue between-meal nourishments of milk or broths; just 
a small cup of the latter served greaseless and piping hot, 
or « tempting health-giving eggnog, which may be taken 
hot or cold, with a crisp cracker, will prove restful and re- 
fresi::ng in that midafternoon or morning period when the 
con\ alescent is so often apt to. be depressed and weary. 
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When Over Sixty Watch the Diet 


[N.MANY households there is at least one person whose 
dietary needs are too often given very little consideration. 
Grandfather and grandmother usually partake very happily 
of the dishes prepared for the rest of the family, without 
realizing that their requirements are not the same as they 
were fifteen or twenty years ago, and that they would enjoy 
more vigorous health and be far more youthful and inter- 
ested in life if they would make certain concessions to 
advancing years. 

Of course it is a little difficult to say just where old age 

gins; one person is old at forty-five, another young at 
Seventy. Phvsicians, however, usually classify old age as 
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The doctor calls his helper for prevention and for cure. 
The trusty little fellow makes recovery quite sure. 


(obperating 


With the Doctor 


By CAROLINE B. KING 


beginning at sixty; therefore it would be well for the man 
or woman nearing that age, unless life is very active and 
working .capacity still normal, to begin to think of his or 
her food requirements. The first thing to be done is to cut 
down partly on the amount of food eaten, for it is very im- 
portant that as we grow older we should not take on too 
much flesh. Smaller portions should be the rule, and one 
should eat less meat and less sugar. Fresh breads and hot 
breads should be replaced by toast or by bread at least a 
-day old, milk toast and cereals; fruits stewed, baked or 
fresh should take the place largely of made desserts, but 
simple puddings, fruit jellies and cakes are permitted. 
Fresh succulent vegetables are invaluable in the diet of older 
people. Fruit juices of all kinds and milk are preferable to 
tea and coffee, but if it is hard to forgo these stimulants 
use them in a much diluted state. As to meats, eat them 
sparingly and try to substitute vegetables or lightly cooked 
eggs for them whenever possible, although broiled bacon, 
broiled lamb chops, rare roast beef, chicken and baked or 
broiled fish are essential to the well-rounded diet if they are 
not served too frequently or eaten too freely. In other words, 
take heed to the digestive apparatus, pamper it, consider it, 
and it will repay you by years of faithful service. It is ad- 
visable for older persons to partake of their heartiest meal 
at noon, keeping to simpler things for the evening meal. 


Perfect Each Detail of Tray Service 


HE too fat person in any household should be regarded 

almost in the light of a sick person, as it is almost in- 
evitable that obesity if not controlled will lead to some other 
and graver condition. But it is quite as dangerous to at- 
tempt to reduce the weight by starvation methods as it is 
to permit it to increase out of all proportion. So much has 
been written and said about diets for fat people, of late, that 
it is almost unnecessary for me to go into the question at all. 
It would be well, however, for the person 
who is planning a reducing diet to consult 
his physician and to have his heart and 
lungs examined before beginning any sort 
of homemade regimen. 

And now comes the all-important ques- 
tion of how best to’induce your patient to 
eat the food prepared for him. Too often 
lack of appetite is one of the features of his 
disease, while the doctor has prescribed a 
bountiful supply of nourishment. Careful 
preparation, immaculate service, small 
portions will go a long way toward over- 
coming this difficulty. An invalid’s tray 
should not only be scrupulously neat, it 
should also be a picture. The best that you 
have in napery, china, silver and other 
accessories should be brought forth, color 
contrast should be studied, and it goes 
without saying that all foods which are to 
be served warm should be piping hot, and 
all cold dishes chilled almost to the point 
of freezing. 

Bevery sure to serve everything daintily, 
don’t fill the cups and dishes overfull, and 
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Our grandpa feels his pulses hum 
Because he’s found a healthy chum. 
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see to it always that portions are small. Bet- 
ter let the patient demand a second helping 
than to satiate him at the beginning of his 
meal with great appetite-deadening serv- 
ings. 

One thing more, and this is most impor- 
tant: Obey the doctor’s dietary orders as a 
soldier obeys his captain. Don’t permit 
yourself to be influenced by pity, or per- 
suaded by coaxing, into adding something 
not on the list. It is always well to get the 
doctor’s orders in writing, and to keep a re- 
port of the. patient’s reaction to the food 
prescribed, also in writing; then it is possible to 
discuss the case with the doctor in detail; your 
record, too, may be very helpful to him when the 
diet is to be changed or in determining how well it 
supplements or works with the medicines. 


OATMEAL GRUEL 


1 Cupful of Hot Milk 
or Part Cream 


4 Tablespoonfuls of Oatmeal 
2 Cupfuls of Boiling Water 
Salt and Sugar 
OVER the oatmeal with the boiling water, place 
in a double boiler and cook gently two hours, 
adding salt to taste toward the end of the cooking. 
Remove from the fire and strain through a very fine 
sieve or apiece of coarse cheesecloth. Add the 
hot milk or cream and serve at once, with toasted crackers 
or triangles of freshly toasted bread. If sugar is desired 
and permissible, add it, to the patient’s taste. For a change 
add a few raisins, which have been washed, seeded and 
cooked for ten minutes in hot water, to the gruel just be- 
fore serving. 


CRuST COFFEE is sometimes just stimulating enough for 
a very weak patient. Make it by toasting crusts of bread 
in the oven until they are brown and crisp, then break them 
up into small pieces, and cover well with boiling water. Let 
stand a few minutes in a warm place, then strain and serve 
like ordinary coffee with cream and sugar; or chill and 
serve with a little lemon juice, sugar and cracked ice. 


BEEF TEA. Purchase half a pound of very lean juicy 
round steak and chop or scrape it very fine. Place ina 
pint glass fruit jar with a tablespoonful of cold water and 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt. Cover securely and set 
in a saucepan of cold water over a low flame. Heat very 
gradually, but keep well under the boiling point, for two 
hours. Then strain, pressing the meat well to obtain all the 
juice. Serve hot, seasoning with a few drops of onion juice 
or a sprinkle of celery salt, if wished. 


CHICKEN TEA. Cut the breast from a stewing chicken 
and lay it aside for creaming. Then cut the remainder of 
the chicken into pieces. Blanch the feet and cover all well 
with cold water, add half a teaspoonful of salt and bring very 
slowly to the boiling point. Simmer for three to four hours. 
Strain through a cloth and set aside to chill. When cold re- 
move the grease and beat into it the whites of two eggs and 
the shells washed and crushed, beaten with a little cold water. 
Bring again to the boiling point, then check the boiling by 
the addition of half a cupful of cold water. Set aside for ten 
minutes, strain again through a cloth. Season to taste, and 
reheat as needed. Serve with tiny squares of toast. 


FRUIT JUICE WITH EGG is nourishing 
and refreshing; make it by placing the 
juice from half an orange in a glass, add 
half a cupful of juice from 
canned pineapple, then top with 
the white of one egg beaten stiff, 
with a speck of salt and a tea- 
spoonful of sugar. Whip lightly 
for a moment and dot with a 
few shreds of maraschino 
cherry; serve very cold. © 


JUNKET ICE CREAM. Heata 
pint of milk to lukewarm and 
add an eighth of a teaspoonful 
of salt, half a cupful of sugar 
and half a junket tablet dis- 
solved in two teaspoonfuls of 
cold water. Add one teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla, and let stand in a’ 
moderately warm place until 
set. Then fold in a cupful of 
cream stiffly whipped. Freeze 
in the usual way. 
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What a revelation! 


Kitchen Bouquet brings the Spirit 
of the Chef right to your own 
kitchen — transforms into delect- 
able viands ordinary soups, gra- 
vies, sauces; and meat, spaghetti 
and macaroni dishes. . 


No longer every-day foods — but _ 


the flavory, savory creations of 
master chefs! 





BOUQUET 


CHEESE SAUCE 
(For Spaghetti and Macaroni) 
2 Tablespoons butter 1 Cup milk 
2 Tablespoons flour 
Ye Cup grated cheese 
1 Teaspoon Kitcuen Bougurt 
Salt, pepper, paprika to taste 
Melt butter, add flour and milk and stir 


_ until smooth and thick. Add grated cheese 


and when well blended, season to taste. 


If your Grocer can’t supply you, send 10¢ 


for generous trial size. Recipe fol 
FREE. caenad 


KITCHEN BOUQUET , 
Dept. 4, 522 Fifth Ave. 
New York 
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name just one thing 
that had made meal 
getting come easy to me, 
I should without hesita- 
tion say: It was learning 
the gentle art of cooking 
once and eating twice. By 
which I do not mean fiddling round 
with warmed-over stuff concocted 
of odds and ends—dear,no! I mean 
two entirely distinctive dishes de- 
veloped out of a once-cooked basic 
material. The secret of the effort 
saving, the ease, the success in the 
performance, lies in making the 
two different dishes in advance in 
your mind, placing the second at a 
predestined point on the meal pro- 
gram before starting work on the 
basic material. That second dish, made 
and pigeonholed in your mind, seems al- 
most to complete itself of its own accord. 
The pigeonholed idea unwinds into its ap- 
propriate actions automatically and the 
dish is completed without conscious ef- 
fort—a worthwhile saving in an occupa- 
tion that is an almost ceaseless flood of 
conscious efforts and decisions. 

Now it has always seemed to me, and 
women I have discussed the subject with 
say it is the same for them, that the real 
drag of the three-meal-a-day life lies prin- 
cipally in the feeling that everything must 
be done all over again, picked up from the 
ground, so to speak, every day. In work- 
ing my cooking-double scheme system- 
atically, in preparing one or more dishes 
for the morrow, I have experienced a dis- 
tinct lessening of that drag. But I have 
another little secret here. Whenever pos- 
sible I make the second eating better than 
the first, something to look 
forward to. 

In my particular little 
scheme there are three main 
lines for effective treatment 
of the second portion—cold 
salads, pan-scrambles and 
dish-bakes. Which you will 
use, depends. Some vege- 
tables—and I shall confine 
myself here to those mainly — 
are good in only one of the 
ways; some in two; some in 
all three. Since few are particularly gocd 
cold as salads, we’ll take those first. 


[: I WERE asked to 


cAppetizing Second Eats 


ALADS. Beets, string beans, aspara- 
gus, it almost goes without saying, are 
best as salads, with mayonnaise; but have 
you tried the greens that way—spinach, 
chard, beet greens? The last two are easy 
to prepare, but spinach is such a sloppy, 


~ clammy job, you’re wise, once you’ve got 


your hand in it—and your mind made up 
to your martyrdom—to do a lot, clean up, 
get warm, and forget about it. A spinach 
salad, to be good, needs hard-cooked egg, 
minced and mixed in along with the may- 
onnaise. This relieves a certain pastiness 
in the consistency, not altogether pleasing. 
Drain the cooked spinach thoroughly, then 
chop as fine as you can get it. Season, 
mix in egg and mayonnaise, pile into let- 
tuce leaves with a dab of mayonnaise and 
a pimiento oliveon top. Very attractive! 
A wee dash of cinnamon will improve the 
flavor. Prepare chard and beet 
greens in the same way; but chard 
is rather flat, needs a little ground 
mace mixed in, and‘a good dash of 
Parmesan cheese with another of 
paprika for a top garnish. 

Fresh Lima beans are very good as 
a salad with plain mayonnaise; but 
since they’re generally so expensive I 
often content myself with cooking only 
a half portion extra, using chopped 





Humpty-Dumpty cooked up so hard 
Tells Spinach Salad he’s her pard. 





(sooking Once 
and Eating Twice 


By M.H. Carrer 


cabbage for the other haif, well seasoned 
with celery salt, adding four or five big 
seeded raisins per portion. Mix thor- 
oughly and garnish with raisins. This 
salad scarcely needs lettuce and may be 
served in a bowl. 


PAN-SCRAMBLES, for a hot dish, are the 
quickest, easiest things you can make up 
in a hurry, and they occur in two species, 
egg and milk, the latter being served in a 
soup plate and eaten with a spoon. You 
start them both in the same way. Cut 
slices of bacon into thin strips. Rage || 
pause an instant to offer a tip on this: 
Keep a-pair of good scissors on a handy 
nail in the kitchen for just such little 
jobs. By picking up the bacon with a bit 
of paper and clipping over the pan, the 
work is done in half the time; you do not 
soil your fingers and have to stop to wash 
your hands. Let the bacon melt 
enough to grease the 
pan, then put in the 
material to be 
scrambled —cold 
macaroni, say, for 
that is one of the best 
in thisline—and allow 
it to heat thoroughly 
and brown a little, 
stirring and turning it 
over onceor twice. In 
calculating amounts 
needed I allow two 
strips of bacon—if short—to one heaped 
teacupful of cooked material and one egg, 
the total being an average one-person 
“eat.”? While the macaroni is heating get 
ready the egg. Turn the whites alone into 
the whipping bowl; add a good pinch of 
salt and whip to astiff froth. That done, 
turn in the yolks and a tablespoonful of 
water—never milk—peregg. Whip again. 
When the pan issizzling pour in the egg and 
scramble it. A top sprinkle of Parmesan 
cheese improves this and some of the 
other pan-scrambles, but not all. 

Macaroni egg scramble is one of the 
best. Rice, if boiled so that the grains are 
separate, is also very good, and needs a 
little Parmesan. Big old-fashioned hom- 
iny is delicious. The range on egg scram- 
bles is not very wide, however. Boiled 
cod makes a good egg scramble. Any kind 
of fish is good, but meats are not particu- 
larly successful and are best treated as 
salads or dish bakes. 

For milk pan-scrambles the amount of 
milk to use depends on how soupy you 





Day should not be a three-meal drag to make the housewife’s shoulders sag. 


; 


like them. My own rule 
is a level measure of milk 
to a heaping measure of 
the cooked food, and one 
hard-cooked egg to three 
portions to be served. 
Some of these milk scram- 
bles are best with Par- 
mesan cheese; others with peanut 
butter; some with both. A mat- 
ter of taste largely, and you must 
experiment for yourself here. A 
fair allowance is a level teaspoon- 
ful of either one. Proceed as 
above with the bacon and other 
food. If you are using onion here 
put that in with the bacon and 
give it a minute or two first. 
Measure the Parmesan or pea- 
nut butter into a bowl and mix it 
with a little of the milk to a smooth paste. 
After that add the remainder of the milk 
and the hard-cooked egg, minced. Season 
with salt and pepper. Parmesan calls for 
paprika and a dash of cayenne pepper; 
peanut butter needs a dash of mace. When 
the pan is sizzling, pour in the milk, 
scramble well, and allow the whole to 
come to a bubble. These scrambles are 
very nice poured over toast. 


Secrets for Revamping Meats 


J) om panned oysters are cheap and 
very good. You know those big dry 
Lima beans? Soak and boil two eatings. 
When they are tender and before . they 
begin splitting, take out and drain what 
you will need for “‘oysters.”” Use peanut 
butter here and be liberal with it and the 
hard-cooked egg. Pour this over toast. 

Chicken pickings with a little cold rice, 
or, better still, with tapioca—the large- 
grained variety—are good done this way. 
So is corn-cut off the cob; but the most 
all-round satisfying to my conscience is 
“‘Nondescript.’” For here, as its name 
implies, I use up all kinds of odds and ends 
my conscience would not allow me to 
throw out after a meal. 


DIsH-BAKES, though generally costing 
a little more time than pan-scrambles 
both to prepare and to cook, offer a much 
wider range to inventive genius. 

Potatoes and stewed corn, au gratin, 
and tomatoes, scalloped or with macaroni, 
are far best reheated as dish-bakes; and 
it is the only satisfactory way to do once- 
cooked squash. Use plenty of Parmesan 
cheese with it, and if anything, it’s better 
than on the first day. This method is 
not suitable for the legumes, but if you 
want a delicious vegetable—— You re- 
member the spinach salad I described in 
the beginning? Well, bake that just as it 
is in these little dishes, and hide the 
pimiento olive in the middle of it. That’s 
a variation by which you can eat three 
times with one cooking. 

And there you have one of my little pet 
secrets for revamping cold meats, fish, 
chicken, or calves’ liver, all of which are 
suitable subjects for the dish-bake 
method. I make them into what are 
practically salads first, with hard-cooked 
egg—about one to four portions—a little 
cold rice if I happen to have that, crumbs 
if not, evaporated milk and mayonnaise 
or Russian dressing. Mix all together 
very thoroughly and 
add a little more milk if 
necessary. Then all 
you have to do is to 
portion it out and pop 
the individual dishes 
into the oven. These 
may be prepared ahead 
oftime. The firing time 
will be about fifteen 
minutes. 
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The fiditvidual pa ond 
Proved Economy of MARTEX 
Will Appeal to You, Too 


| WELL’APPOINTED HOMES, highest grade hotels and most exclusive 
clubs, Marrex Turkish Towels are the accepted ultimate of 
personal luxury—and of proved economy. 


The depth and firmness of Marrex underweave require finer 
material and more care in weaving than are necessary in the manu- 
facture of other Turkish Towels. 


For this reason, long after cheaper towels would have been 
thrown away Marrex Turkish Towels will be giving good serv- 
ice. They are highest priced, but most economical—because they 
DO wear longer. 

Marrex Turkish Towels are luxuriously soft, wonderfully ab- 
sorbent, and impart a delightful skin glow that adds new pleasure 
and greater benefit to the bath. 


Manrrtex colorings are absolutely guaranteed color-fast to boiling 
—to soap—and to sun. 


Manrtex designs are often imitated. But imitation of MarrTex 


Towel designs cannot give you Marrex value, because MarrTex 
quality is not equaled. 


Sold singly and in sets of distinctive 
pattern to furnish each member of the 
family with individual towel service. 


6U TEED FAST COLOR 
fevweeee TURKISH USS rt 77 in 
Magnified he a f MARTEX i i i ql Equally magnified underweave of 
Towel, A firm, pe woven This label identifies the highest an inferior make Turkish Towel. 


fabric that wears well and costs priced— but most economical Sze the loose, coarse, weak weave. 
least in the long run. Compare Turkish Towels made—for Wears out fast. Compare with 


with photo at right. they DO wear longer. photo at left. 


W. H. & A. E. MARGERISON & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


' MARSTEX 


TURKISH TOWELS~BATH MATS~WASH CLOTHS 
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This wonderful 


LIVELY 
HEAT" 


points the way to perfect 


OIL STOVE 
COOKING 


If you use or contemplate using an oil 
stove—either for year around cooking or 
for seasonal purposes—find out at once 
about this Red Star Oil Stove and its 
amazing, patented “Lively Heat” Burner. 
See a dealer or write. Get the facts. 

Lively Heat” is the natural cooking heat. 
It is the brisk, vigorous, crackling heat 
over a bed of red hot embers or red hot 
coals. It is the peppy heat over a busy 
gas stove burner—over a beaming electric 
stove burner. 


RED STAR HAS NO WICKS 


Through its exclusive, scientific “Lively 
Heat” Burner the Red Star gives you this 
same snappy, vigorous “Lively Heat.” 
Red Star engineers found a way to make it 
from kerosene oil (or gasoline) without wicks 
or wick substitutes. It is the same heat— 
a gas heat. That is why the Red Star is 
such a remarkable success—so widely in 
demand everywhere among women who 
are good cooks. Starts cooking the instant 
burner is lighted. See a demonstration 
of this remarkable “Lively Heat’’ Burner 
and you will understand. 


Very Economical 


The beautiful Red Star Oil Stove with its 
sanitary porcelain and enamel finish costs 
no more, size for size, than ordinary oil 
stoves. 

See the Red Star dealer for a demon- 
stration. If you do not recall him write 
us for his name, further information and 
the Red Star Book. Address Dept. C. 


Tue Detrroir Vapor Stove Company 
Detroit, Michigan, U.S. A. 


A size for every need —two to six 
Lively Heat’’ Burners 


RED KK STAR 
Om STOVE 
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. ens, or a fat fowl, as for fricassee, 








The orthodox crust cut like tiny doughnuts makes an excellent topping for any meat pie. 


eMeat Pies to (Sut the Food Bill 


a=aa|OR a festive late break- 
Mewes! fast, a homy midday 
Seley lunch, or a hearty sup- 





By RacHeL F, DaHLGREN 


with the potato crust. Bake fifteen 
minutes in a hot oven—450° F. 





a] per, few dishes meet with 
Soames} more approval than a 
meat pie, brown, fragrant and ap- 
petizing, smoking jovially under its 
cover of melting crust. Nay, was 
the cold “weal and hammer,” with 
its luscious titbits of egg and mush- 
room set in jelly, ever declined on 
a picnic or at a midnight feast? 
Anappy we used to call the round 
yellow dish, with sloping sides, in 
which our meat pies were baked; 
today, perhaps, we choose a glass 
casserole, but whether of glass, 
earthenware or what not, it should 
be fairly deep and of generous pro- 
portions, for without a thick, light 
crust and an abundance of good 
gravy, a meat pie is a failure. 





CHICKEN PIE is a universal favor- 
ite. Dress and cut up two chick- 


add a strip of salt pork, a small 
onion, and a bay leaf, with boiling 
water to cover, and simmer till ten- 
der. Strain off the liquor, take out 
the larger bones, and arrange the 
meat in a large baking dish. Let 
the pieces of chicken point to the 
center to make serving easy, and 
mix in one cupful of oysters, packed 
solid, or of small peeled mushrooms. 
Remove the fat from the broth. To 
two cupfuls of it add one cupful of 
thin cream, and thicken with four 
tablespoonfuls of flour blended with 
two tablespoonfuls of chicken fat. 
Season with one and a half tea- 
spoonfuls of salt, one-quarter tea- 
spoonful of white pepper, an eighth 
teaspoonful of celery salt and, un- 
less mushrooms are used, a very 
little curry powder, and pour over 
the chicken. Cover with either the 
orthodox or batter crust and bake 
forty minutes ina 400° F. oven. If 
desired more gravy may be made 
and poured into the pie just before 





eMeat-Pie Crust Possibilities 


ORTHODOX CRUST 
1 Pint of Pastry Flour 4 Teegoontte of 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt Baking Powder 
14 Cupful of Shortening % Cupful of Top Milk 
IX, as when making baking-powder bis- 
cuits, into a soft dough. Part butter 
and part lard may be used or a combination 
of chicken fat and vegetable shortening. 
Roll a half inch thick, a little thinner at 
the sides and use this for the top, omit- 
ting an undercrust. Cut a deep cross in the 
center and turn corners back for the steam 
to escape. 
BATTER CRUST 

2 Cupfuls of Pastry 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 

‘lour 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Shortening 

Baking Powder 1 Cupful of Milk 

1 Egg, Well Beaten 

UT the shortening into the dry ingre- 

dients, first sifted together. Add the egg 
and milk and mix to a smooth batter, spread 
over the pie and bake to a light brown. 


POTATO CRUST 


1 Cupful of Creamy 
Mashed Potato 
44 Teaspoonful of Salt 
¥% Teaspoonful of 1 Teaspoonful of 
White Pepper Baking Powder 
OMBINE the salt and pepper with the 
potatoes as they are being mashed, to- 
gether with a little milk to make the creamy 
consistency, and the butter. Sift the baking 
powder with the flour and add. Mix thor- 
oughly and roll out lightly. Cut vent holes. 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Butter 
¥% Cupful of Flour 


PLAIN PASTRY CRUST 


1% Cupfule of Pastry 14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
our 


44 Cupful of Shortening 
¥% Teaspoonful of 4 Tablespoonfuls of 
Baking Powder Cold Water 
OMBINE the ingredients and bake ac- 
cording to general directions for pastry, 
cutting in it plenty of vent holes. It may be’ 
used for lining the dish also. 


VEGETARIAN PIE. This consists 
of any cold vegetables one has on 
hand, diced, piquantly seasoned, 
and covered with tomato purée or 
white sauce—in an emergency try 
a can of condensed soup. Cauli- 
flower, green pepper and celery 
make a good combination, or 
creamed cabbage and onions, or 
corn, tomatoes and string beans. 
Cover with the potato crust to 
which add two tablespoonfuls of 
Parmesan cheese. 


SHEPHERD’S PIE. Simmer for 
one and a half hours one pound of 
stewing mutton, adding when half 
done, two carrots, one turnip and 
two stalks of celery, all diced, a 
minced onion, one teaspoonful of 
salt and one-eighth teaspoonful of 
paprika. When the meat is tender 
place it in a deep dish with the vege- 
tables, and make a rich gravy with 
two tablespoonfuls of flour browned 
in two tablespoonfuls of hot bacon 
fat, blended with one pint of stock, 
adding also a pair of sheep’s kid- 
neys, cut fine, after soaking in cold 
salt water for an hour, and a few 
drops of kitchen bouquet. Cover 
with a layer of light, well-seasoned 
mashed potato, brush over with 
butter or a beaten egg, and brown 
in a quick oven—450° F. 


BEEFSTEAK PIE calls for a pound 
or twoof the underside of the round, 
cut in finger strips, and simmered 
till tender in water to cover. This 
is thickened with oven-browned 
flour, and the seasoning is a minced 
green pepper and twoonions, grated, 
and mixed with half a teaspoonful 
of mustard, one teaspoonful of salt, 
and as much butter as one’s con- 
science permits. Top with pastry 
crust. Bake as large or little pies. 








serving or passed in a gravy boat. 


BEEF’S HEART PIE. Trim the heart and 
wash thoroughly in cold water, making 
sure that no blood clots remain. Brown all 
over in hot bacon or sausage fat, adding a 
sliced onion and half a cupful of diced 
celery; then cover with hot water and 
simmer two to three hours, according to 
size. Cut crosswise in slices, put in a cas- 
serole, and cover with a pint or more of 
thickened brown gravy made from the 
liquor; season highly —a teaspoonful of salt 
and a quarter of pepper are not toomuch— 
and cover with a crust. Bake the same 
as the chicken pie. 

Chili powder, catchup, kitchen bouquet, 
parsley, sweet herbs, a dusting of mace or 
a chopped green pepper—these all go to 
vary the seasoning of meat pies. 


FISHERMAN’S PIE calls for a two-pound 
steak of cod, halibut or other white fish, 
with half an onion, a sprig of parsley and 
a few stalks of celery for flavoring, a tea- 
spoonful of vinegar and half a teaspoonful 
of salt. Cover with boiling water and cook 
gently for twenty minutes. When cool, 
pour off the stock, break the fish into flakes 
and arrange in a baking dish; strain the 
liquor, and save a cupful of it to make into 
the following sauce. Melt two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, combine three tablespoonfuls 
of flour with it and stir in the cupful of 
liquor. Add one cupful of cream or top 
milk and a slightly beaten egg yolk. Sea- 
son with half a teaspoonful of salt, one- 
eighth teaspoonful of pepper and a chopped 
green pepper. Pour over the fish and cover 


ENGLISH VEAL PASTE calls for a 

knuckle of veal or a calf’s head— 

about one pound of meat—one slice of raw 
ham, freshened if salt, one onion, one bay 
leaf, three peppercorns, a blade of mace 
and one and a half quarts of cold water. 
Simmer till the meat is tender, cut it in 
long narrow strips, and arrange in a baking 
dish lined with pastry, together with three 
hard-cooked eggs cut in quarters, and a 
handful of button mushrooms or stoned 
olives. Reduce the liquor to three cupfuls, 
add two level teaspoonfuls of granulated 
gelatin softened in cold water, a dash of 
lemon juice, and one teaspoonful of salt as 
required, and strain it over the meat. Cover 
with the pastry crust and bake, with a 
paper funnel in the center—450° F.— 
for thirty minutes. Serve this “weal and 
hammer”’ pie cold with a parsley wreath. 
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Children, especially, are hungry in the morning 


Vary the menu and provide a pleasant setting for breakfast 


OW many normal, healthy, morning 
H appetites have been spoiled, do 
you suppose, by bolting hasty meals, 
served in the name of breakfast? 


The truth is that appetizing breakfasts 
cost little more than uninviting ones, 
in time or money. Breakfast dishes that 
are simple and easily digested—fruits 
and cereals—these are morning foods 
that appeal to everyone. But they must 
be served to please—not to repel. 


The man of the house and the chil- 
dren, especially, depend on breakfast. 
They will enjoy and benefit from this 
important meal if served daintily and 
hot—in the dining room or alcove— 





























everybody likes bran, here’s a sugges- 





- tion: 
2 tablespoons shorten- 2 eggs 
ing 1 cup sour milk 
} cup sugar 1 cup bran flakes or 
2 teaspoons baking . krumbles 
powder 1 cup flour 
1 cup chopped Drome- 3} teaspoon soda 
dary Dates } teaspoon salt 
Cream shortening and sugar together 
and add the beaten egg. Mix and sift 





flour, baking powder and salt, then add 
the bran. Put the soda in sour milk and 
beat until creamy, then add to mixture. 
Pour into greased muffin tins and bake 
in moderate oven (370 degrees F.), 20 
minutes. This makes 12 muffins. If 
sweet milk is used instead, omit the soda 








with a few pleasing touches of service THE BREAKFAST TABLE should appeal to the appetite just as does the tea- and use 3 teaspoons baking powder. 


as well as food—with a little variation 
in menu as well as regularity in time. 


table or dinner-table. 


You know that children need plenty make breakfast more than a necessity. 


of hot cereals. Do you make it easier 
for them to eat them? 


You wonder about variety? Do you know 
that with a simple ingredient like Dromedary 
Dates, you can improve many breakfasts? 


Breakfast zs important and eating the right 
foods is just as important—so is serving them! 


The foods of today 


Fating the right foods! Isn’t it true that every- 
body is interested in food values today? 


The date, for instance, has a remarkable 























THIS PICTURE of @ single breakfast setting suggests the 
goodness of Cream of Wheat in which Dromedary Dates 
have been cooked. No sugar is necessary. Children will ac- 
tually ask for more when breakfast becomes an appetizing 
event rather than kitchen routine. 


The new booklet'*kooDS FROM SUNNY LANDS” 
will tell you what you can do with 


‘Dromedary “Dates 


Now obtainable in England also 


THE FRUIT, CONFECTION, FOOD 


.content of energizing fruit sugar. Most of 
the every-day sweets that we eat are not the 
-natural, easily-absorbed sweets, and there is 
danger of excess—but not with dates. 


And in contrast to many sugar-foods, the 
date contains some protein for tissue-build- 
ing. The date, also, is recognized for its 
mineral content. Calcium, one of the impor- 
tant minerals, is the essential food for bone 
and teeth—iron, as you know, is nature’s tonic. 


This does not mean that the date is perfect. 
It is doubtful whether any one food is nutri- 
tionally perfect. Dromedary Dates are simply 
an unusually well-balanced food, pleasant to 
taste and within the means of all. 


Dromedary Dates are pasteurized 


It’s good to know that Dromedary Dates are 
pasteurized and double-wrapped. 


With Cream of Wheat 


The juiciness of dates improves the flavor of 
this favorite cereal and no sugar is necessary. 
1 cup Cream of Wheat 1 cup of Dromedary 
6 cups boiling water Dates, stoned and cut 

1 teaspoon salt small 

Add your cup of Cream of Wheat slowly to 
the boiling water, stirring steadily. Add the 
salt, but before placing the pan in the double 
boiler, let the cereal cook in the boiling water 
for five minutes. Then cook for thirty minutes 
in the double boiler. Add the dates just before 
serving, making sure that the dates are thor- 
oughly hot. Serve with milk or cream. 


Piping hot Date Muffins 


There are few foods more popular in most 
families than piping hot muffins. Now that 


Fruits, in season—cereals daintily served—a 
cheerful table at which the children, especially, can enjoy the important Dates even for infants 
nourishment afforded by the morning meal — these are the touches that 


Just as soon as a cereal diet is prescribed 

for your baby, this appetite-increasing 
delicacy is beneficial. Dromedary Dates are so 
rich in body-building elements that they are a 
nourishing baby-food. Serve the important 
cereal this. way with the knowledge that it will 
be more favorably received. 


Use quick-cooking oatmeal. Cook the oats 
in milk for three minutes. Then strain the oat- 
meal carefully. Through the same strainer put 
five Dromedary Dates, pushing through with 
a spoon, releasing as much juice and meat as 
possible. Whip the combination well, with a 
fork, for a minute, before feeding to the young- 
est members of your family. 























HOT MUFFINS, made of bran and dates, rich in flavor 
and food value. The steaming things come to the table 
wrapped in a crisp white napkin. You taste them—to find 
the natural fruitiness of Dromedary Dates combined with 
healthful and delicious bran. 


eo ¢ 26s © @ 67e: 82 28 @ @ «6 o.4°¢@ @.@ @ @26 #2040. © -€6°R'@ 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 


375 WASHINGTON STREET NEw YorK CITy 


Gentlemen: 

I should like a copy of the new recipe book, ‘'Foods from Sunny 
Lands,’’ which contains a hundred delights made with Dromedary 
dates, cocoanut, grapefruit, figs and citron. (L.H.J.—Mar.) 


NAME 








ADDRESS____ 
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ichly patterned floors inspire 
decorative schemes 





Gur away and long ago skilled 
artisans Spent years of patient, 
loving labor perfecting the 
wondrous designs, the jewel 
colors which today you find in 
Herati Rugs. 


Glowing colors, 
beautifully 


wrought designs 
key the whole room 


- today’s loveliest homes, famous 
interior decorators are using floor 
coverings of beautifully wrought design 
and rich, glowing color as the keynote of 
their decorative schemes. 


For they find that these patterned floor 
coverings are not only distinguished in 
themselves but are equally effective with 
furnishings of any period — Early Ameri- 
can, Georgian, Italian Renaissance,Spanish. 


And so, in many of the newest deco- 
tative schemes Herati Rugs are used be- 
cause of their beauty of design and 
delightfully blended coloring. 








In Herati Rugs, you have the beautiful, 
silky fleeces for which costly Orientals are 
famous. Our own branches in Persia, in 
Mesopotamia, in China, obtain these fine 
worsteds and send them to this country 
where our modern looms weave them 
into Herati Rugs. 


Artistry in Color-Blending 


And the soft, mellow colors which you cherish 
in your floor coverings find their most beauti- 
fully blended expression in Herati Rugs— 
sun-tested to last as long as the rugs themselves. 


Best of all, you can get Herati Rugs for only 
a fraction of the cost of Orientals comparable 
in wearing quality and decorative value. In 
fact, they cost no more than other worsted 
rugs—yet their artistry of design and their high 


Corner of a delightful room by a leading New York decorator. 
Herati Rug from A. & M. Karagheusian 


IN this library where beauty and livability are so skilfully 
combined, the rich colors of the antique cabinet of Chinese lac- 
quer, the ye pd Queen Anne Chair, the rare panelling of 
old butternut all repeat the mellow, sun-tested colors of the rug 
itself. Known as the Chinese Renaissance, it is one of the 
most famous of the Herati designs. 


quality cannot be equaled at the same price. 


Herati Rugs come in shades for every dec- 
orative scheme—taupe, sand, seal gray, blue, 
green, mulberry, rose—large rugs, small rugs, 
hall runners, room size “carpets.” 

A delightful booklet with representative Herati 
designs in full color will be sent free on request, 


showing you their wonderful decorative possibilities 
for your own furnishing scheme. 


Write to A. & M. Karagheusian, Dept. J-3, 295 
Fifth Avenue, New York, for this booklet and the 
names of the nearest dealers. 


HERATI AUGS 


AEM:KARAGHEUSIAN 


295 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Branches: BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, SEATTLE 














THIS house in a fashionable suburb of New York is 
an example of the interesting trend of modern archi- 
tecture. It is the first of a series ¢ lovely homes in 
which we will show rooms made distinctive by their 
patterned floor coverings. ; 








Herati Rugs 





‘Ii 
i}, Fascinating Booklet 
FREE 


telling the story of Heratl 
patterns and showing reprfe- 
sentative designs in all the 
beauty of their mellow sich 


a as 























colorings. Send for your copy 
today. Write to Dept. J-3. 
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We Test Our Readers Recipes 


Desserts of M@lk and Eggs to Lure the Youngsters 


S<eHILDREN’S FRUIT PIE. 


3 UN?: 


| Mega) Rub two large cooked apples 
ue through a sieve. Either left- 
n> fi over steamed or baked apples 
Bb may be used. Line a buttered 
pie pan with slices of stale sponge cake 
and spread the pulp over it. Meanwhile 
heat in the double boiler half a cupful of 
milk and two tablespoonfuls of sugar. 
When hot combine carefully witha slightly 
beaten egg and return to the heat until it 
thickens, stirring constantly. Pour this 
custard over the cake-and-apple combina- 
tion and bake in a moderate oven—350° 
F.—for fifteen minutes. Let it get quite 
cold and then cut in pie-shaped pieces for 
the children’s dessert. The shapes foods 
come in interest children as much as what 
isin them. A lot of the gusto with which 
this dessert is received is due to the fact 
that it comes in the shape of honest-to- 
goodness grown-up pie. 
Mrs. J. R. C., Sandwich, Ont., Can. 







BLACKBERRY MusH. Cook two cupfuls 
of canned or fresh berries and juice until 
they are soft. Work through a seive, tak- 
ing care that the seeds do not go through. 
Add a third of a cupful of sugar and two 
tablespoonfuls of cornstarch mixed with a 
little cold water and cook in the double 
boiler for twenty minutes, stirring the 
while. Chill the thickened mixture and 
serve in glass dishes, either with or with- 
out whipped cream. This des- 
sert is good for the kiddies. 

Mrs. D. L. H., 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 


Gelatin of ‘Rice 


4 Cupful of Rice 

3 Cupfuls of Milk 

1 Orange Rind, Grated 
¥% Teaspoonful of Salt 
44 Cupful of Sugar 

1 Tablespoonful of Granulated Gela- 


tin 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Cold Water 
1 Cupful of Whipped Cream 
Preserved or Canned Peaches 


OOK the rice for five 

minutes in boiling 
water; then drain and 
rinse in cold water. Put 
on to cook again with the 
grated orange rind 
and the milk, in the 
double boiler prefer- 
ably. Cook until 
tender. Stir in the Gy 
salt, sugar and then e 
the gelatin which has 
first been soaked in the cold water. Stir 
over the heat for a few minutes to dissolve 
the gelatin. Remove and cool. When be- 
ginning to set fold in the whipped cream 
and pour into a wet ring mold. Chill 
thoroughly, overnight if possible, unmold 
on a glass plate. Heap the peaches in the 
center and watch them come back for 
“seconds.” 

Miss M. M., New York City. 






Brown Sugar Floating Island 


2 Cupfuls of Milk 

3 Egg Yolks 

\ Cupful of Sugar 

4% Teaspoonful of Salt ~ 

4% Teaspoonful of 
Vanilla 


3 Egg Whites 

7 Tablespoonfuls of 
Brown Sugar 

4% Cupful of Broken 
Nut Meats 

6 Maraschino Cherries 


AKE a custard by scalding the milk 

and stirring it gradually into the egg 
yolks, slightly beaten with the sugar. 
Cook in the double boiler until it thickens, 
stirring. Cool and add the salt and vanilla. 
The islands to go on top of it are made 
by beating the whites of the eggs stiff, then 
adding three tablespoonfuls of the brown 
sugar; beat again and add the rest of the 
sugar; beat still again and fold in the nuts, 
peanuts will .do nicely. Drop in little 
islands on the custard placed in a glass 
bowl. Halve the cherries and use them 
for decorating the islands. 

Mrs. L. G. H., Sandwich, Ont., Can. 


fruit Bread Pudding 


2 Cupfuls of Stale ¥% Cupful of Seeded 
Bread Crumbs Raisins and Stoned 


1 Egg Dates 
1 Cupful of Sugar 1 Banana 


234 Cupfuls of Milk 

DD the crumbs, crumbled rather fine, 
to the egg slightly beaten and the 
sugar. Pour in the milk and let soak for 
half an hour. Cut the dates into quarters 
and add them with the raisins and the 
banana cut in bits. 
Bake for an hour in a 
medium oven—350° F. 

Mrs. V. E. P., 

Omaha, Neb. 


FROSTED Toast. Cut 
raisin bread into three- 
quarter-inch slices and 
toast. Cover with this 
icing: Stir into half a 
cupful of heated milk 
enough confectioners’ 
sugar to make thick 
enough to spread well, 
about three and a quar- 
ter cupfuls. Flavor 
and tint temptingly. 

Miss A. S. L., 

San Francisco, Cal. 


CORNSTARCH WHIP. 
Bring two cupfuls of 
milk to the scalding point, add half a 
cupful of sugar and three tablespoonfuls 
of cornstarch moistened with a little cold 
milk, and a pinch of salt. Cook over boil- 
ing water, stirring, for twenty minutes, 
then fold in the stiffly beaten whites of 
two eggs and a teaspoonful of vanilla. 
Pour into molds and chill. Serve with a 
custard made in the usual way of the egg 
yolks and two cupfuls of milk with a 
quarter of a cupful of sugar and flavoring 
to taste—a quarter teaspoonful of orange 
extract is good. 

Mrs. C. B. K., Beechwood Park, Pa. 
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Aword tothe wives 




















Mary Boone 
designed by 
369 women 


WOMEN, readers of The 
369 Ladies’ Home Journal, 

thoughtfully studied kitch- 
en cabinet efficiency and designed the 
new Boone cabinets. So, instead of being 
man-designed, the Boone is the expert 
result of the “laboratories” of 369 
kitchens. It is no wonder you women 
now prefer Boone. 


After all, a kitchen cabinet has a defi- 
nite purpose. It must help you to so or- 
ganize your kitchen duties as to save 
work. It must shorten your kitchen hours 
and give you more time for other things. 
Almost any cabinet will do this to SOME 
extent. But you want YOUR cabinet to 
do it to the FULLEST extent. 


Look at the women-designed improve- 
ments on the Boone! An electric light to 
save your eyes; an extra socket for your 
electric iron, toaster, percolator or grill; 
a disappearing ironing board; an alarm 





clock to time your cooking; a mirror; a 
desk section; a compartment for your 
compact, tickets and change; a knife 
sharpener; a roller-bearing porceliron 
extension table top with a convenient 
bread board attached to it; a grinder 
block; an Arcade Crystal Coffee Mill; an 
automatic daily reminder; a card system 
for your recipes; all these essential 
women-designed conveniences PLUS 
everything you have always expected in 
a kitchen cabinet. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
Free “Cut-Out” for the children. 


Your Dealer will gladly show you the 
Boone. Domestic Science schools prefer 
it because it is “the last word.” Send for 
our new illustrated catalog and the name 
of nearest dealer. We will also send you 
a clever little Mary Boone cut-out for 
the children. 


CAMPBELL-SMITH-RITCHIE COMPANY, Lebanon, Indiana 
Che Oldest ACanufacturers of Kitchen Cabinets in America 
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If plenty of green vegetables are included in the everyday diet, there will be no need for “spring 
tonics.” “‘At least one green vegetable a day” is a good slogan to keep in mind when marketing. 


What Do You Kuow About It? 














WHOLE firmament of stars could scarcely add 
lustre to this Mirro Fry Pan. It is, truly, the 

last word. Yet, after all, its excellence is no more 
than typical of all Mirro Aluminum. Every Mirro 
utensil is made to last longer and cost less by the 
year—that you may have the satisfaction of own- 
ing ““The Finest Aluminum”? and still be saving 


money all the while. 


* Star-Points of a Fine Fry Pan 


The Metal— Massively thick, hard, pure alu- 
minum, so tough and strong that warping, 
which would impair the level frying surface, 
is practically impossible. 4// Mirro utensils 
are extra thick for longest wear and truest 
economy. 

, * 
The Handle—Strong point of this fry pan; 
weak point of common ones. A dig, non- 
slipping, octagon grip of rich, dull ebonized 
finish. An insulating collar between the han- 
dle and the metal socket. Handle, collar and 
socket safely Jocked together so the handle 
can not turn. But easily replaceable in case 
of accidental damage. 


* 


The Socket—Everlastingly welded into one 
piece with the pan proper. Nothing that can 
loosen or be damaged by heat. 


The Frying Virtues—The even-heating, heat- 
conducting metal provides ideal conditions 
for frying, and reduces to the minimum the 
danger of food burning or sticking. 

‘ * 
The Finish—The dense, hard metal used in 
all Mirro utensils takes a high, mirror-like 
polish which makes cleaning easy. 

w 

The Mark—‘‘MIRRO, the Finest Alumi- 
num,” stamped only on the finest products 
of the world’s largest manufacturers of alu- 
minum ware: given the place of honor by 
the leading stores. 


The Price—Only $2.65 for the 10-inch size. 
Just 2614 cents per year for the first ten years 
—nothing per year afterward—that is all you 
pay for the satisfaction of owning the best. 


ALUMINUM Goops MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U. S. A. 
Makers of: Everything in Aluminum 





eee YOU KNOW that you are not well fed, no matter 
4 eee | how much meat and potatoes you eat, unless you 
vey y have every day throughout the year at least one 
Masat@a) green vegetable? 








Tuts 1s Wuy it is better to reduce your general food bill than 
to skimp on buying green vegetables. 

DO YOU KNOW that green vegetables contain vitamines and 
mineral matter which are necessary for growth and health? 

Tus 1s Wuy they are called “protective foods.” 

DO YOU KNOW that green vegetables are one of our best 
sources of iron? 


Tuis 1s Wuy you can get a tonic from the garden which is more 
effective than that which comes in a bottle. 


DO YOU KNOW that some of the vitamines and delicacy of 
flavor are lost when vegetables are cooked too long? 

Tuis 1s Wuy vegetables should be cooked only until tender. 

DO YOU KNOW that the mineral matter and some of the 
other food substances in vegetables dissolve in boiling water? 

Tuis 1s Wuy mild-flavored vegetables should be steamed or 
cooked in as little water as possible. 

DO YOU KNOW that the water in which green vegetables are 
cooked makes an excellent foundation for soups and sauces? 

Tus 1s Wuy you should not throw this good food material 
down the kitchen sink. 

DO YOU KNOW that the strong flavor of such vegetables as 
onions and cabbage is due to a volatile oil? 

Tuis 1s Wuy they taste better when cooked with plenty of 
water in an uncovered kettle. 
DO YOU KNOW that vegetables are more attractive when 
the chlorophyll, or green color, is preserved in cooking? 
Tuis 1s Wuy green vegetables should be cooked quickly in an 
uncovered kettle. 

DO YOU KNOW that a pinch of soda cooked with green vege- 
tables kills some of the vitamines? 

Tuis 1s Wuy you should not use soda to “set the color” or 
make the vegetables more tender. 

DO YOU KNOW that green vegetables are largely made up 


of cellulose—fiber—and water? 


Tuis 1s Way they aid digestion by furnishing bulk which helps 
carry other foods through the digestive tract. 





Food- Facts Information Service 
The Ladies Home Journal 
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The Beauty That 


Outwits Time 





PHOLSTERED furniture that 

is destined to grow old grace- 
fully may be recognized by perfectly 
proportioned lines; fine, sturdy con- 
struction, and by upholstery of 
Chase Vetmo (perfected Mohair 
- Velvet), a fabric—exquisite in tex- 
ture, design and coloring—that 
seems to defy the assaults of Time. 

+> 

Makers of the finest upholstered 
furniture use VELMo extensively be- 
cause this luxurious fabric outwears 
velours, tapestry or any other pleas- 
ing material not woven from mohair. 


And conscientious salesmen recom- 
mend the purchase of furniture 
covered in VELMO as a genuine 
economy. They know that it insures 
you against the cost of re-upholster- 
ing; that the beauty you admire to- 
day will give you lasting pleasure 
through all the days to come. 


An interesting, fully illustrated booklet 
entitled ‘Beauty That Endures” 
sent free on request 


L.C. CHASE & CO., Selling Agents, Boston 


NEW YORK DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


The ideal fabric for closed 

otor Car upholstery is 
Chase VELMO— in the grades 
made especially for this purpose 








She Ladies HOME JOURNAL 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


PERFECTED MOHAIR VELVET | 


Made hy SANFORD MILLS 
SANFORD, MAINE 







Genuine Chase VELMO is iden- 
tified, on furniture, by this Label. 
When VELMO is shown in the 
piece, look for the trade-mark 
stamped on the back 


= 





Chase VELMO ~ Georgian Cameo 
Pattern — Distributed exclusively by 
J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc., N. Y. Ciry 
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“Fresh vegetables as crisp 


after a week, as when put. 


in the 


% The fact that this refrigerator is chilled by 
Kelvinator is in itself a guarantee that this 
perfect refrigeration will continue for years 
to come. 


* 


refrigerator. 














Manager, Kelvinator Dept. 
Northern States Power Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dear Sir: 


You installed in our ice box four years 
ago one of your ‘‘Kelvinators.’’ This 
has been on the job continuously with- 
out any interruptions during all of that 
time, without any expense in the way 
of repairs and without adding appre- 
ciably to our electric light bill. 


I wish to state, as I have to many of 
my friends, that I would not go back 
to natural ice if it were furnished with- 
out cost. The dry cold in theice box 
enables us to keep food indefinitely. 
Fresh vegetables are as crisp after 
being in the box a week as they were 
when they were put in. Eggs can be 
kept fresh for an indefinite period. 


The box is always cold, never wet and 
slimy. Its cleanliness and efficiency must 
commend it to every householder. 


Yours very truly, 
C. E. Purpy 


Write us, or ask your local dealer about 
a Kelvinator for your own refrigeration 


KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
2048 West Fort Street, Detroit, Michigan 


Kelvinator ‘of Canada, Limited, 517 West Pitt Street 
Windsor - Ontario 


© KC 1926 


Kelvinator 


The Oldest Domestic Electric Refrigeration 


(letter in full below) 
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pyaik COFFEE CAKES have a 
strong appeal in bake-shop win- 
dows, they have a far stronger 
aa) one when cooling on racks in the 

mas} home kitchen. And the house- 
wife who buys them regularly for her family 
seldom suspects their close kinship with 
ordinary bread. Add to bread dough a 
few eggs, a bit of sweetness, some short- 
ening, an ounce of fussing in the prepara- 
tion, and presto—you will have the brioche 
or coffee cake de luxe! 

The best way to work coffee cakes into 
the day’s schedule is to start them in the 
morning. Let the sponge mixture rise until 
lunch time, then make up the second mix- 
ture. By early afternoon the dough will 
be ready for twisting into myriad shapes 
and sizes. Ina bit over a half hour they 
will have risen for the final time and may 
be in the oven, baking. Here’s a basic 
recipe from which any number of variations 
may be made. 





Ingredients for Sponge Mixture 


2 Cupfuls of Sifted 1 Cake of Compressed 
Bread Flour Yeast 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 1 Teaspoonful of 
114 Cupfuls of Skim Milk Sugar 
OAK the whole yeast cake in half a cup- 
ful of cold water for a few minutes, 
then pour off the water and add the sugar 
to start fermentation. Warm the milk to 
blood heat, add the yeast to it, and stir 
into the flour and salt, which are sifted 
together into the large mixing bowl. Beat 
until very smooth, then cover and set aside 
to rise in a warm place for two hours or 
until full of bubbles and very light, when 
it is ready for the second mixing. 


Ingredients for Second NGxing 


14 Cupful of Shortening 
4% Cupful of Sugar Lemon Extract 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Hot 3 Cupfuls of Sifted 
Water Bread Flour 
2 Eggs 

OR the shortening use butter, half 

butter and half lard or any good mar- 
garin. Cream theshortening—donot melt 
it—and sugar together with the hot water. 
If butter substitute is used, an extra table- 
spoonful of hot water should be added in 
the creaming, since vegetable oils do not 
contain quite so much moisture as butter. 
Add the eggs, well beaten, and the lemon 
extract. Cream until the mixture is very 
light, then beat into the sponge. When 
well blended, work in the flour gradually. 
Beat hard until the dough shows an in- 
clination to clear from the sides of the 
bowl. Cover and let rise again until its 
Dulk is doubled, which requires from two 
and a half to three hours. At this stage 
it must be spongy when lifted with the 
finger at the edge of the bowl. It is now 
ready for any of the following cakes and 
whatever others the imaginative cook 
might wish to create, for a change or two 
can make an entirely new effect. 

Three of the following variations may 
be made from this recipe. 


= 


1 Teaspoonful of 





To make a generous batch of buns and a sizable cinnamon tea ring, plan to cut 
up the small amount of dough left into sugar chips of many shapes. 


(offee Gakes de Luxe 


By EmMity RIESENBERG 


ALMOND WREATH. With floured hands 
spread and pat the dough to make an ob- 
long sheet more than twice as long as it 
is wide. Spread this with three table- 
spoonfuls of softened butter, and through 
the center strew half a cupful of ground 
almonds, four tablespoonfuls of sugar and 
the grated rind of half a lemon. Fold one 
side over the filling lengthwise, then bring 
the other over. It may be sliced off into 
buns at this point or arranged in a wreath. 
Grease a flat pan and the sides of a small 
round can which is placed in the center 
to prevent the dough from running to- 
gether when it rises. With the aid of a 
spatula slide the dough onto the pan 
around this can. Overlap the ends, fas- 
tening them together, and mold into as 
even a ring as possible. Put in a warm 
place for the final rising, which takes.about 
half an hour. Bake in a moderately hot 
oven—400° F.—until a toothpick inserted 
comes out clean and the wreath is a light 
brown color—about twenty minutes. 


ICING FOR COFFEE CAKES. Brush the 
cake while hot with an icing made of three- 
quarters of a cupful of confectioner’s sugar 
rubbed smooth with one to two tablespoon- 
fuls of hot water. Strew a quarter of a 
cupful of chopped nuts over all and return 
to the oven with the heat turned off until 
it becomes crinkly, but not brown. Remove 
to a rack, and cool. 


APPLE CRESCENT. Cook a cupful of 
diced apples in boiling water for three min- 
utes, drain. Pat the dough to make a strip 
half as wide as long with ends rounded. 
Spread with three tablespoonfuls of sof- 
tened butter. Sprinkle the apples through 
the center and scatter over them one- 
eighth of a cupful of currants or seedless 
raisins. Dust with two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar and grate a little nutmeg over all. 
Fold one side over the filling lengthwise 
and then bring the other side over, sealing 
the filling inside. Slide this roll onto a 
greased baking pan and shape into a half 
moon. Let rise for a half hour, then bake 
the same as the Almond Wreath. Ice or 
simply dust with confectioner’s sugar. 


CINNAMON TEA RING. Pat out the 
dough the same as for the Wreath. 
Spread with four tablespoonfuls of soft 
butter, sprinkle with five tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, dust with one teaspoonful of 
cinnamon and roll up like a jelly roll. 
Arrange on a pan or cooky sheet around 
a central tube so that the overlapping side 
comes in the center. Cut with scissors 
every two inches, giving a twist which 
makes the sections stand out. Let rise, 
then place in a briskly heated oven— 
450° F.—for four minutes to set the shape. 
Lower the heat by opening the oven door 
a moment, then finish the baking in mod- 
erate heat—400° F.—for fifteen minutes. 


SuGAR CHiPs. Roll the dough thinly, 
cut into shapes and bake in a hot oven. 








How eagerly the American hostess. was 
seeking something new became appar- 
ent when this design was first displayed. 


Theodore Haviland 


FRANCE 


The Eden met with instant popularity, which has 
continued and grown as that of any fine example of 
art and quality should. 


Along with the exquisite Bird of Paradise decoration 
came the new patented Pilgrim shape — graceful, 
quaint, attractive. 


And mellowing the rich colorings of bird and flower 
groups is that exclusive creamy whiteness of the china. 
This is due to our special kiln-firing process, which 
also makes the china so hard that only a diamond can 
scratch it. 


To be had from good dealers. If your dealer does 
not have Theodore Haviland china, he can get it for 
you. Have him write us for full information. Not 
so expensive as its quality might suggest. Booklet in 
color on request. 


- THEODORE HAVILAND & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
26 WeEsT 23RD STREET, New YorK 


CANADIAN OFFICE: 
‘THEODORE HAVILAND & Co, 
TORONTO 
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ow 2 million housewives 
now avoid baking failures! 
At last—a flour actually“ Kitchen-tested” ... the 


one sure proof that a flour will always act the 
same way in your oven 
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Chocolate Cake at Its 
Delicious Best 


Gold Medal Devil’s 
Food Chocolate Cake— 
one of the many delicious 
recipes constantly being 
created in the Gold Medal 
Kitchen. “‘Kitchen-tested”’ 
recipes with ““Kitchen-test- 
ed” flour—perfect results 


every time you bake! Send 
for these unusual recipes. 
Read our special offer. 


HE calm knowledge that 
your baking will turn out exqui- 
sitely—deliciously—perfect. . . . 
whenever and whatever you bake! 


That is what the Gold Medal 
“*Kitchen-test’’ offers you. 


This unique ‘“‘Kitchen-test’’ 
eliminates half the cause of all 
baking failures. 


Two million users of Gold Medal 
Flour will tell you this is true. 


Cause of baking failures 


Although the quality of a brand 
of flour may be excellent—al- 
though it may never vary chemi- 
cally—yet, only too often, it may 
act differently in your oven. 


Hence so many seemingly mys- 
terious baking failures. 

But now this evil is ended. In 
the only sure way. By the unique 


Gold Medal ‘‘Kitchen-test’’ ! 


In our own kitchen we make trial 
bakes with samples of each batch 
of Gold Medal Flour. Before any 


of it goes to you. 


That is why Gold Medal Flour 
saves you from costly experiment- 
ing every time you bake. 


The ‘‘Kitchen-test’’ 


Each day the Gold Medal 
Kitchen bakes with samples from 
each batch of Gold Medal Flour 
milled the day before. 


Each sample must bake the same 
perfect way as all the others 
before a batch is allowed to leave 
the mills. 


So now—the thrill of success in 
all your baking can be yours! 
One uniformly acting flour for 
every kind of recipe, from simple 
biscuits to exquisite cakes and 
pastries! 


Our direct guarantee 
If at any time Gold Medal Flour 
does not give you the most uniformly 
good results of any flour you have ever 
tried—you may return the unused por- 
tion of your sack of flour to your grocer. 


He will pay you back your full pur- 
chase price. We will repay him. 


So make this trial. Order a sack from 
your grocer today. 


Special Offer— 
‘**Kitchen-tested’’ Recipes 


As we test the flour in our kitchen, 
we also create and test delightful new 
recipes. We have printed all “‘ Kitchen- 
tested” recipes on cards and filed them 
in neat wooden boxes. 


These Gold Medal Home Service 
boxes cost us exactly 70c each. We 
will send you one for that price. And 
as fast as we create new recipes we 
mail them to you free. 

If you prefer to see first what the re- 
cipes are like, just send us 10c to cover 
cost of packing and mailing. 

Check the coupon at the right for 
whichever you desire. 








When oie a's 


"OLD MED 


Why Not Now? 








Send coupon now. A new delight awaitsyou; 


MISS BETTY CROCKER 
Gold Medal Flour 
Home Service Department 
Dept. 143, Minneapolis, Minn. , 
Enclosed find 70c for your Gold Medal Home 
Service box of ‘*‘ Kitchen-tested”’ recipes. (It is 
understood I receive free all new recipes as they are 
printed.) 
Enclosed find 10c for selected samples of 
“* Kitchen-tested’’ recipes. 








GOLD MEDAL FLOUR ~Kitchen-tested 


MILLED BY WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., ALSO CREATORS OF WASHBURN’S PANCAKE FLOUR, GOLD MEDAL CAKE FLOUR, WHEATIES AND PURIFIED BRAN 


Tune in on Gold Medal Radio Station 
(WCCO—416.4 meters), St. Paul-Minne- 
apolis. Interesting programs daily. Also 





**Service to the Northwest”’ 





cooking talks for womenevery Mon., Wed. 
and Fri., at 10:45 a. m., by Betty Crocker, 
Gold Medal Flour Home Service Dept. 








Copyr. 1926. Washburn Crosby Co- 
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=) ANY housekeepers have 
@| been inclined to think 
| that whatever of house- 
ae “Ay &| work duties they assume 
Sees) themselves, the laundry 
work, at least, must be done by an 
outsider. But this task is no longer 
the drudgery it used to be. The 
washing machine took the really 
hard work out of the washing proc- 
ess, though it still left the trying 
task of hanging out the clothes in 
all sorts of weather. But today, 
with a drying machine, either gas- 
heated or centrifugal, it is possible 
to do the entire task without once 
leaving your attractively warm 
laundry, even if the weather should 
be stormy. 

Personally, I have proved to my 
satisfaction that the laundry work 
is by no means as hard work as 
room cleaning. It is not so trying 
to skin and hands, for there is not 
the dry, flying dust to gather on 
one’s person. So when there is a 
question as to what single task in 
my housework schedule shall be 
‘farmed out,”’ it is the weekly room 
cleaning and not the laundry work. 

In trying to analyze just what 
might constitute the difference in 
method between the good and the 
poor laundress, facts seem to point 
to the processes that follow the 
actual washing as the ones that will 
bear watching. There is a right and 
wrong way to rinse; indeed where 
washing ends and rinsing begins is 
often a nice distinction, so impor- 
tant is the latter. Wringing, also, 
can be done so as to extract, with- 
out damage to buttons, practically 
all the soiled washing solution, or 
it can be left in to “gray” the linen. 
There is an equally important reason for 
attention to every detail throughout the 
entire task, for each process plays its own 
part in the perfection of the whole. 

Machine washing loosens the soil, mak- 
ing use of both mechanics and chemistry 
in the process, but unless that soiled solu- 
tion is entirely and completely removed 
from the clothes, they cannot look clean 
even though the dirt has been loosened 
ready for removal. Proper rinsing is, 
therefore, essential to the perfect appear- 
ance of the finished product. 


Proper ‘Rinsing is Essential 


ies ORDER to rinse properly, the clothes 
must be wrung as dry as possible from 
the wash water. A wringer that will do this 
efficient work is now available on most 
washing machines. The wringer rolls 
are larger than usual and softer, so 
that buttons are comparatively safe.’ 
If you have only the old-fashioned hard 
roll wringer, be careful to fold the but- 
tons inside and you can also send them 
through without damage. It is only the 
careless handling by which the gar- 
ments are bunched, irrespective of size 
or kind, that demands a “‘button toll.” 
But if there is a reason for wringing 
clothes dry from the wash water there 
is an equally good reason for wringing 
them so loosely that they retain fresh 
clean water just before hanging out. 
Drying in the sun and air is a real 
bleaching process, for by the action of 
the sun’s rays the water particles are 
separated into their oxygen and hy- 
drogen atoms; in this separation proc- 
ess the oxygen particles are left free to 
whiten and bleach. That is why noth- 
ing can take the place of a real sun 
drying. Even with the best of dryers 
in your laundry equipment,’it is wise 
to use it only when the out-of-door air- 
ing is impossible. I let the degree of 
humidity influence my use of the dryer. 


eActivities In and About the Flome Laundry 


The Finishing-Up Processes 


By 


Mitprep Mappocks BENTLEY 


PHOTOS, BY DANA 8. MERRILL 
With care there need be no “‘ button toll”’ 
from the wringing process. 


There are some summer days in “dog- 
day season”’ quite as difficult to accomplish 
drying out-of-doors as any day in winter. 
Especially if a gas-heated dryer is used, 
money is saved by wringing the clothes as 
dry as possible before they are hung in the 
dryer, for each drop of moisture takes its 
toll of gas in that it takes more time and 
more gas to dry the loosely wrung clothes. 
This may explain the varying results ob- 
tained from the gas-heated dryer. 

So, remember to wring as dry as possible 
from the first wash water. Wring dry 
from the last rinse when clothes are to be 
dried by heat. Wring loosely from the 
last rinse water when the clothes are to be 
hung and dried in the open air. 

Bluing and tinting processes have an 
important bearing on the appearance of 
linen. In bluings, there are three kinds 





A dryer solves the rainy-day problem, 


from which to choose, each having 
its own peculiarities as to behavior. 

Prussian blue is probably the 
most common. It isa liquid, bright 
greenish in color, yielding such a 
good clear color to linen that it is 
very popular. In addition, it is 
quick and easy to use. It has one 
drawback, however, unless it is 
properly handled. Prussian blue 
contains a salt of iron which easily 
turns to iron rust when clothes are 
not completely rinsed. The soap 
alkali is necessary to complete the 
reaction. If you have been having 
this trouble there is more than a 
chance that better rinsing will pre- 
vent the rust spots from forming. 
Sometimes, too, the spots will not 
show up until the garment is ironed 
when the heat completes the reac- 
tion. To determine if the blue you 
are using is really Prussian, heat a 
little of it in a glass test tube or a 
white utensil, with a strong solution 
of washing soda. The whole will 
turn a reddish yellow and there will 
be a red iron-rust powder deposited 
in the bottom. 


Identify Your Bluing 


LTRAMARINE is another 
popular blue. It is insoluble 
even though it is no longer being 
made from the lapis lazuli stone 
finely ground up. Nowadays, it is 
commonly made synthetically in 
the chemical laboratory and often 
carries with it a clay filler. In any 
case, however, it is so finely ground 
that it colors the linen by deposit- 
ing these fine grains evenly in the 
weave. It is sold in ball or block 
form. There are special wrinkles in its use. 
First, in the quantity; tie the block in a 
cloth or bag, and squeeze it in the water 
until the right shade is obtained. As further 
surety, test the color strength with a piece 
of cloth. Second, keep the water evenly 
agitated so there will be no settling at the 
bottom to make uneven color. Third, do 
not attempt to blue too many pieces at a 
time. To test for ultramarine blue, let 
some of the bluing water, made especially 
strong for quick results, stand in a glass; 
a blue powder will settle to the bottom. 
There is another bluing which house- 
wives are rapidly adopting. Aniline blue, 
used for some time in commercial laun- 
dries, is liked for its strength, its freedom 
from iron-rust complications, and its good 
color. It is more difficult to use with suc- 
cess if haphazard methods are employed, 
for no two times will one happen upon 
the same tint. Also, it will not set well 
in the presence of alkalies, so thorough 
rinsing is essential with this bluing also. 
It is so powerful a dye that if too much 
is used it is hard to wash the excess out, 
hence accurate measuring is important. 
As colors, all of these bluings are 
good. Each one has its advantage and 
disadvantage of use. Provided you 
know which one you are using and are 
guided accordingly, satisfaction is as- 
sured whichever youselect. In all cases 
where clothes are “‘extracted”’ instead 
of “wrung” but half the bluing strength 
is required to produce the best results. 
In general, open weaves like toweling 
call for a weaker bluing solution than 
close-textured sheeting and damask. 
Bluing is, however, but one of a 
group. Though housekeepers are now 
fully introduced to the possibilities of 
restoring other tints to faded garments, 
too few make use of them in a routine 
that prevents the loss of color. This 
latter is by far the most inexpensive 
and satisfactory method. If you use 
the tinting powders, pour hot water 
directly on the powder and cool down 























CLOTHES~ 
to be proud of and 
oh! so easily 


Now you can have more and finer 
clothes for yourself and the kiddies 
in a fraction of the time—and with- 
out the drudgery of foot pedaling. 

This wonderful electric motor 
gives your sewing machine the speed 
and ease of operation found in the 
finest electrics. 

Simply place motor against the 
hand wheel. The touch of your toe 
to foot pedal gives you absolute, 
instant control of sewing speed. 
Runs fast or slow at cost of one cent 
an hour. Never breaks threads. 

This same motor with attachments 
mixes cake batter, whips cream, 
beats eggs, mixes and beats dress- 
ings; sharpens knives and tools; 
and polishes and buffs silver. 

Fully guaranteed by the makers 
of the celebrated Hamilton Beach 
Vacuum Sweeper which brush- 
sweeps and air-cleans,: the cleaner 
that gets all surface and imbedded 
dirt. 


Sold by reliable Electric, Hardware, 
Dept. and Sewing Machine Stores. 
Write for interesting literature. 


Hamitton Beacu Mrc. Co., Racine, Wis. . 





Kitchen Attachments 
at slight extra 
cost. 


























































GARAGE 
21-6" 10-0" 


LIBRARY jj! 
S0"X1-'6" 









CASE 
TCHEN 
+9"X 9-0" 





15-6" 10-6'X 11-9" 


DINING RGDM 
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SEDROOM 


LIVING ROOM 
2i'3"x12-9" 


2'3"X 130" 









SEAT 
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SEVEN-Room House No. 725 


Another one of the 120 houses, embracing a wide variety 
of architectural styles and interior arrangements, shown 
in our “Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans.” 


Homes of 
Character and Distinction 


HERE is a look of character and distinc- 

tion in a beautiful Face Brick house that 
makes an impressiveappeal tomost home lov- 
ers. Itexpresses permanence aswellas charm. 
And what surprises many home-builders 
who investigate Face Brick, is that the sav- 
ings that come with this permanence—slow 
depreciation, high resale value, freedom from 
repairs, a minimum of painting, and lower 
heating costs and insurance rates—make 
the Face Brick house, in the long run, the 
most economical to own: The facts are fully 
presented in “The Story of Brick.” Sent free. 


Send for these booklets: 


‘The Story of Brick’ is an attrac- 
tive booklet with beautiful illustrations 
of modern homes, and discusses such 
matters as Comparative Costs, Basic 
Requirements in Building, The Ex- 
travagance of Cheapness, and kindred 
subjects. Sent free. 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans” embrace 120 designs of 
Face Brick bungalows and small houses. 
These houses are unusual and distinc- 
tive in design, economical to build, and 
convenient in floor plan. Issued in four 
booklets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 
5-room houses, 6-room houses, and 7 to 
8-room houses. The entire set for one 
dollar; any one of the books, 25 cents. 


We can supply complete working 
drawings at nominal prices. 

“The Home of Beauty’’ contains 
50 designs of two-story six-room Face 
Brick houses, representing a wide vari- 
ety of architectural styles and interior 
‘arrangements, selected from 350 de- 
signs submitted in a nation-wide Archi- 
tectural Competition. Sent for 50 cents. 
Complete working drawings for these 
houses at nominal cost. 

“The Home Fires,” a most attrac- 
tive fireplace book, with many designs, 
gives full directions for fireplace con- 
struction. Sent for 25 cents. 

Address, American Face Brick Asso- 
ciation, 1725 Peoples Life Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 















Designed for Service Dept., American Face Brick Asson. 
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to lukewarm; one teaspoonful to a gal- 
lon makes a good preventive strength. 
Lingerie dipped in this after washing and 
rinsing each time it is laundered, cannot 
be told from new after many months of 
wear. If color needs to be restored, the 
strength must be proportionately in- 
creased. Or you may select the tinted 
soaps or flakes for use as dye cleansers. 
An excellent tool to handle these soap 
dyes is an old-fashioned soap shaker. 
Place the dye scap or flakes in this and 
shake until the suds are evenly colored. If 
the garment is very soiled it is well to add 
a little plain soap flakes or jelly also. And 
don’t forget to use the bluing that comes 
especially prepared for white silk if you 
would prevent that fabric from turning 
yellow. These suggestions refer to tinting 
only. To really dye a garment requires a 
more technical procedure and should not 
be undertaken on laundry day. 

The time-consuming process of starch- 
ing has been lightened by Dame Fashion 
herself. But do not discard the starch 
kettle entirely, at least for the children’s 
clothes. Today correct starching aims 
only to replace the manufacturer’s dress- 
ing which yields a fine sheen of newness to 
the fabric. It must not be stiff, but it 
should have all the original firmness and 
pliability, together with a gloss and finish 
which repels dirt. Use only a weak solu- 
tion, and leave all underwear unstarched. 
Blended starches containing a mixture of 
wheat, corn and potato starches, and pos- 
sibly some borax and paraffin or wax to 
make the ironing process easier, are most 
satisfactory. 

A well-blended package starch may be 
used in the proportions of three-quarters 
of a cupful to a gallon of water. Moisten 
the starch with enough cold water to make 
a milky paste. Stir it into rapidly boiling 
water and cook for at least five minutes, 
stirring vigorously all the time. This is 
the “‘first strength’ demanded for heavy 
cottons of close weave. Half the starch to 
the same quantity of water makes a good 
strength for lingerie and children’s clothes. 
Add an equal quantity of boiling water to 
the starch solution and you have an ex- 
cellent starch finish. Except for the ease 
with which it is ironed to a fine sheen you 
would hardly know that starch had been 
used. This last strength is my favorite. 
Always keep the starch hot until used; 
strain if necessary. 


The Art of Hanging (lothes 


S THE clothes are taken from the last 
rinse, separate those that are to be 
starched in one basket. Then sort to make 
the first starch-run of those requiring most 
stiffening. Tohandlea large batch at once 
quickly, pour the starch into a laundry 
tray. Starch the heavy garments first; 
this weakens the solution ready for the 
thinner fabrics. Use the wringer and the 
laundry stick to handle the hot starched 
pieces. Loosen the wringer rolls slightly 
and the starch will be evenly distributed 
throughout the fabric. 

Hanging clothes in the open is simplified 
if all of one kind are grouped together, and 
it is a real timesaver when it comes to 
sprinkling. As an aid in carrying out this 
plan, nothing helps more than the posses- 
sion of several medium-sized baskets. 


Starched pieces are placed in one basket, 
tablecloths and sheets in another, while 
small flat pieces like napkins and towels 
are in still another, and in like manner 
underwear is routed to its own line section 
out-of-doors. Whatever your method of 
handling may be, always make sure that 
the lines are clean before hanging the 
clothes. A dirty line can undo the good 
work of the most efficiently done washing. 
Try to hang without doubling over the 
line, and be sure that sheets and table- 
cloths are hung square and true to the 
“‘straight”’ of the fabric. The linen can be 
fulled on the line if space is at a pre- 
mium, but it must be pinned straight. 
There should be no necessity for sprin- 
kling flat pieces, for they may be taken in 
from the line before they have become too 
dry. When using the ironer these pieces 
should be twice as damp as for hand iron- 
ing. If this precaution is carefully followed 
there will be no trouble with creases and 
wrinkles that will not smooth in the 
ironer. The even dampness of the par- 
tially dried fabric gives the best results. 


Hand Ironing Kinks 


OR sprinkling I like to use best a new 

clean whisk broom dipped into hot water 
which is sent in a fine, even spray with a 
quick snap of the wrist. Use hot water be- 
cause it spreads more quickly and evenly 
thancold. As each garment is sprinkled roll 
it by itself; or, in the case of small pieces, 
as handkerchiefs and napkins, roll together 
only the number that can be ironed before 
any one of the pieces has become too dry 
for smooth, unwrinkled results. 

If some of the laundry work must be 
left for the next day, let it be the hand 
ironing. If you are sure that you can start 
the ironing the next morning it is usually 
safe to leave the clothes sprinkled and 
rolled into moist, hard bundles covered up 
in their respective baskets overnight. In 
the summer care must be taken lest mil- 
dew cause trouble. Especially will this 
happen if the laundry is inclined to damp- 
ness. 

For hand ironing you will need a rigid, 
sturdy board, thickly padded with heavy 
wool felt and covered with clean un- 
bleached muslin of not too fine a weave. 
The height of the board should be tried 
out so as to ascertain that which suits you 
best—thirty-four inches is right for the 
average. 

The electric iron has become almost in- 
dispensable for hand ironing wherever cur- 
rent has made it available. The six-pound 
size is best for all save the babies’ fine 
small garments. Two irons are none too 
many to have on hand, but keep one in the 
supply closet ready only when emergency 
calls it into service. Iron all heavy fabrics 
with the current on, but learn to turn 
it off occasionally when ironing the lighter 
fabrics. Attention to this detail proves 
to be a real economy. 

In hand ironing, iron first the cuffs and 
sleeves of a garment, then follow with the 
bedy. In general, iron first the portions 
that will dry quickest. In any event, keep 
at hand a bowl of hot water and a small 
clean cloth and don’t be afraid to dampen 
thoroughly any part which has become 
too dry for good results. In ironing silks 
be sure that the iron is not too hot. 





PHOTO. BY DANA B. MERRILL 


For dampening the clothes I like to use a clean whisk broom. 
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)- Hazel H. Adler, author of books 
on interior decoration, gives val- 
1 uable suggestions on harmoniz- 
’ ing furniture and draperies with 
y walls and floors, in our 36-page 
4 book, ‘Planning the Color 
Schemes for Your Home,”’ hand- 
3. somely illustrated in full color. 
d Sent anywhere in the United 
- States upon receipt of 20 cents. 
le 
" An enclosed porch is such a cheerful, 
: useful part of the house, because in it are 
ie combined outdoor beauty with indoor 
“ comfort. 
‘y The decorative possibilities of such a 
. porch are clearly apparent. See how the 
er cherry red silk fibre curtains and figured 
” cretonne shades at the windows blend 
id with the warm colorings of the Blabon 
oa floor of Inlaid Linoleum! 
The practical utility of enclosed 
A. 


porches is now recognized by home- 
builders everywhere. An increasing 
number of old homes are also having 
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The ‘‘American Home,” 
built and exhibited in 
America, showing the 
latest labor-saving de- 
vices and 
Then dismantled and re- 
cently shipped to France 
—the gift of American 
industry. Blabon’s Lino- 
leum was used in several 
rooms of this typical a 
American home. 






6 utdoor beauty 
with indoor comfort! 


open porches transformed into rooms of 
usefulness. 

The wide range of beautiful patterns 
and soft colorings in Blabon’s Linoleum 
gives it a place in any room upstairs or 
down. Blabon floors require so little effort 
to keep them clean that they make house- 
work easier—and win the gratitude of 
busy housewives. 

Blabon floors have the warmth of a 
double floor. They are sanitary, smooth 
and quiet to the tread. The modern 
method of cementing linoleum down over 
builders’ deadening felt insures watertight 


equipment. 
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BLABONS Linoleum 











This inviting enclosed porch 
shows the complete harmony be- 
tween its furnishings and the 
Blabon floor of Ultra Marble Tile 
Inlaid Linoleum—pattern 2100. 


Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon’s Linoleum 


seams that are practically invisible, and 
makes a Blabon floor permanent. 

You will have a very different idea of 
linoleum if you visit any good home- 
furnishing or department store and ask to 
see the new decorative Blabon’s Linoleum. 
Then write our Advisory Bureau of 
Interior Decoration for suggestions, with- 
out cost to you! 

For genuine linoleum look for the 
name Blabon. Our illustrated booklet, 
“The Floor for the Modern Home’”’, will 


be sent free, upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 75 years 
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Give Lfour Baby 
This Spirally Woven Luxury 


Rarely will you find such style, comfort, staunchness, 
and light weight in one baby carriage as in this lovely 
Lloyd. And the very weaving process which adds to 
its beauty and desirability, subtracts from its price. 


The graceful bowl-shape body is spirally woven on 
the famous Lloyd Loom thirty times faster than possible 
by human hand. The fabric is smooth and flawless—a 
piece of woven perfection. And in every upright 
strand is a steel wire center, found in no other baby 
carriage, and giving the Lloyd its permanent shapeliness 
and rigidity. Here indeed are real beauty and service. 

See the Lloyd models and latest color effects at your 
dealer’s. Write us for his name. Sulkies and Strollers, 
too. To get the genuine, look for the name “Lloyd” 
on the seat. 


The Lloyd Manufacturing Company (Heywood- 
Wakefield Co.), Menominee, Michigan. Canadian 
Factory: Orillia, Ontario. 
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LOOM WOVEN 


urniture 


& Baby Carriages 








The Cfravelers 


(Continued from Page 17) 


LA SERA: I don’t say so. But you know 
the road very bad and thees poor chauf- 
feur, ’e don’t want to slide you over some 
precipeeses in that dark. So I have been 
before to Castrogirone and so I say, ‘Ha!’ 
Isay. ‘‘ We stay in Castrogirone over to- 
night.”’. Castrogirone small place, yes. 
But in thees mountain after dark it is bet- 
ter to be in some place than no place. 

Mrs. ROBERTS (swallowing, but speak- 
ing with very little apparent nervousness): 
You mean on account of —of bandits? 

LA SERA (deprecatingly): 


Bandit? Ah, well—you can saab 


call people what you weesh. 
Some bandit fine people. 

Mrs. ROBERTs: I 
certainly don’t like the 
looks of this place— 
much. 

LA SERA: Castro- 
girone? Oh, thees 
place, he is fine place. 

ROBERTS (emphat- 
ically skeptical): In 
what way? 

LA SERA: Oh, she 
is not city hotel— 
no. Albergo. Coun- 
try inn. 

ROBERTS (testily): 
Well, even a country 
inn ought to have = 



















ROBERTS: But, look here 
[THE CHAUFFEUR coughs significantly to 

LA SERA. 

LA SERA: Excuse! We do not like to 
leave the automobile so long down below. 
He is not too safe. You excuse, we go 
now. (He bows elaborately, and so does 
THE CHAUFFEUR.) Madame! Mees! 
Gentiman! Good nights! Eight o’clock 
in the morning for Taormina. Good 
nights! (He goes out, up C, with THE 

CHAUFFEUR, closing the door.) 
ROBERTS (having lit his cigar): 
I suppose it’s all right, 
but 
Mrs. ROBERTS (quietly): 

I don’t like this place a 
bit. 

ROBERTS: Oh, of 

course it’s safe 

enough. 

Mrs. ROBERTS: 
Why, he was afraid 
even to leave the 
automobile alone for 
five minutes! 

ROBERTS: Well, 
that ought to make 
you feel like home. 

JESSIE (entering R, 
with a hairbrush in 
her hand): Do you 
know, I’ve decided 




















somebody in it, 
oughtn’t it? 

LA SERA (quickly): Oh, sometime 
plenty people here. (He is all smiles, haste 
and reassurance, though his eyes now and 
then send to THE CHAUFFEUR @ swift side 
glance. THE CHAUFFEUR, slanding rigid, 
never looks away from him.) 

ROBERTS (sharply): When are there 
plenty people here? 

LA SERA: Every year on the firs’ day 
of May, they have a fair in Castrogirone 
and thees hotel, she is all full with people 
then. 

ROBERTS (plaintively indignant): On 
the first of May? This is the ninth of 
January. You expect us to wait until 

La SERA (laughing uneasily): Oh, no, 
no, no! The landlord and the servants, 
she’ll all be here soon. 

ROBERTS: Well, why aren’t she here 
now? 

LA SERA (lightly): Oh, she all ’ave 
other thing to do. Leave the hotel open, 
you see, and if somebody come—like 
thees—then all come cook dinner, serve 
you. Already I ’ave send one boy for. 

ROBERTS (somewhat reassured): Oh, 
you have sent one boy “‘for’’! That’s it, is 
it? (He takes a cigar from his pocket and 
lights it.) 

LA SERA (fawning): You see? Every- 
thing fine! You will have nice dinner— 
serve here in your rooms—everything ex- 
cellent! (Going to door.) So! We start for 
Taormina eight o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing, yes? 

ROBERTS (sharply): Where are you go- 
ing? 

LA SERA: Me, I must go with thees 
poor man here. (He gestures to THE 
CHAUFFEUR.) She can’t go alone, you see. 

ROBERTS: Go where? Where’s he want 
to go? 

‘LA SERA: Here in Castrogirone is no 
garage—no place keep the car—no place 
at all! Two mile from ’ere thees fellow 
she has got a huncle with nice stable of 
the sheeps. We take the car there and 
we sleep there, thees poor man and me. 
We sleep with ’is huncle in the stable of 
the sheeps. 

ROBERTS: But why don’t you stay here 
and let him —— 

LA SERA: No, no, no! That is two mile 
from here—by the road. Road, she’s nota 
good place for anybody alone. (He ex- 
hibits the handle of a large revolver in his 
inside coat pocket and laughs knowingly.) 
I take care of her. (He alludes to THE 
CHAUFFEUR. ) 





I don’t like this place 

a bit. 

Mrs. ROBERTS: What did I tell you? 

JESSIE: There isn’t any key to my 
room. Did the courier bring you yours? 

Mrs. RoOBERTs: No, he didn’t. 

JESSIE: What did he go off like that for 
and leave us all alone here? 

Mrs. ROBERTS (shrugging her shoul- 
ders): Your father just let him. 

RoBERTs: I don’t know how I let him. 
He just went. 

JESSIE (calmly): I don’t know that I’d 
trust him any sooner than I would any- 
body else. I was really sorry, mamma, you 
made that slip before him and the chauf- 
feur. 

Mrs. ROBERTS (defensively): I said 
medicine case 

JESSIE: Yes—after you said jewel case. 
You aren’t going to sit with it in your lap 
all night, are you, mamma? 

Mrs. ROBERTS (seriously): I don’t 
know. These Sicilians are nearly all so 
queer looking—so much wilder-looking 
people than I had any idea they’d be 
when we planned this trip —— 

ROBERTS: What makes me tired is 
freezin’ to death when I came here to get 
warm. Snow! 

JESSIE: Yes, but we’re up on top of a 
mountain now, you must realize, papa. 

ROBERTS (gravely): Well, I wish I was 
down at the bottom of it again. 

Mrs. ROBERTS: But that’s where he 
said the bandits were. 

ROBERTS: He didn’t either. He didn’t 
say —— 

Mrs. ROBERTS: He did too. Jessie, 
didn’t you hear him say 

JESSIE: He didn’t say it exactly. 

Mrs. ROBERTS: He said —— 

ROBERTS: My goodness, what’s it mat- 
ter what he said? What I want to know 
is when is anybody goin’ to come and 
bring us some towels so I can wash my 
face before dinner. 

Mrs. ROBERTS (a little irritably): Din- 
ner? What makes you think you’re going 
to get any dinner? 

JESSIE (R.): Oh, here’s a bell rope—an 
old-fashioned bell rope. 

ROBERTS (promptly): Pull it! 

[JESSIE gives the bell rope a vigorous jerk. 
Instantly an astonishingly loud and large 
bell outside gives forth an appalling 
clangor, which continues for several mo- 
ments. 

Mrs. ROBERTS (jumping): Good gra- 
cious! 








(Continued on Page 171) 
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She may be a native of New York or 
a village maid of Indiana. She is one 
of America’s Unknown Beauties—one 
of the thousands of lovely women 
unfound by fame. 


No land on earth can match in type 
or glory, the American Beauty of 
these United States. And Tre-Jur vies 
with Nature to keep that beauty ever 
fresh. In its Toiletries is a quality that 
enhances natural charm—in its trade- 
mark, a never failing symbol of value. 
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Thinest $1 
Double $1.50 


<> 


Face Powder 50 Cents 


There’s a delightful Tre-Jur Compact 
for every need—in gun-metal, gold or 
nickel plate—each a gem of ingenuity, 
each supreme in the quality and purity 
of its ingredients. And Tre-Jur Face 
Powder is more a matter of Art than 
chemistry. Delightfully soft, exquis- 
itely fine—a generous quantity at 50c. 


Sold at your favorite store or sent direct by mail 
from us. Compact refills are always available. 


HOUSE of TRE-JUR, Inc., 19 W. 18th St., N. Y. 
22 Rue La Lande—Paris 


TREJUIL 


FACE POWDERS AND COMPACTS 


| 
| 
| 


(Can you Cell us her name Y 


You may have passed her on the 
‘Fifth Avenue’ of any great city, or 
glimpsed her from a moving train— 














Pat it on in the morning 
—and again at night 


If your skin is not protected, it becomes 
rough. Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
provides a way to avoid that. Because—it 
protects. 

In the morning, just after you wash your 
face, pat on a little Hinds Cream. Your skin 
is then safe for the day. Now powder and 
rouge if you wish. : 

Again at night, just before you hop into 
bed, use Hinds Cream. While you sleep 
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. S. HINDS CO., Sole Distributors 


Dept. 11 
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Bloomfield, N. J. . 


Send me a sample bottle of Hinps Honey and 
Almond Cream, the protecting cream for the skin, 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





STATE 





March, 1926 


it will soothe and freshen your skin. 
Try it and see. 

If you like, we’ll send you a generous 
sample bottle of Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream. Just fill out the cou- 
pon and mail it. 


Try HINDS CREAM 


Protects skin Makes powder cling to face Prevents sunburn 

Softens skin Smooths “catchy fingers” Prevents windburn 

Cleanses skin Reduces enlarged pores _ Softens cuticle 

Soothes skin Even for children’s skin After shaving 
Prevents chapping 


Made and distributed by 
A. S. HINDS CO., Bloomfield, New Jersey 
A Division of 
LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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[The light goes out, leaving them in complete 
darkness. 
ROBERTS: 

hotels! 

JESSIE (R.): Yes, the lights are out in 
my room too. I saw a candle on the wash- 
stand. (Exit R.) 

Mrs. ROBERTs: 
the lights out! 

_RoBeErtTs: It didn’t have anything to 
do with it. Wouldn’t you know that’s the 
sort of electric-light plant a place like 
this would have? I suppose they go on 
and off all night—regularly. I’ll bet a hat 
they do! They’ve done it every other 
place we’ve been. 

JESSIE (entering R. with a lighted candle 
in an iron holder): WHere’s that candle. 
(She puts it on the table.) ~ 

Mrs. ROBERTS (broodingly): I do wish 
I hadn’t said anything about my jewel 
case before those men. Of course it was 
only a slip, and I covered it up right away; 
but still we don’t really know anything 
about them except that we hired them at 
an agency in Palermo. I wish we hadn’t 
had to come to this place. 

JESSIE (coldly): You might have had 
very pleasant company here this eve- 
ning—if papa hadn’t seen so—so snooty. 

ROBERTS (crossly): ‘“‘Snooty?’’ What 
do you mean—snooty? Who? 

JESSIE: You. 

ROBERTS: What about? 

JESSIE (coldly): Last night. At the 
hotel at Girgenti. You know perfectly 
well. 

RosBERTs: I do not. 

JESSIE: With Freddie Slidell and his 
mother. 

ROBERTS (enlightened): Oh, you mean 
that! 

JESSIE (bringing up a gricvance): Fred- 
die Slidell is the very nicest man I ever 
met in all 

ROBERTS (grumpily): Man! My soul! 
How do you know he’s the nicest? You 
never saw him till about three weeks ago. 

JESSIE: What? Don’t you suppose 
when a man and a girl are practically the 
only attractive people on a steamer and 
are together eleven whole days 

ROBERTS: I don’t care. I’m not going 
to have him following us around. 

JESSIE (scornfully): ‘Following us 
around!” He isn’t doing anything of the 
kind. He and his mother came over here 
for the same reason we did—to take a 
motor trip through Sicily; only they 
brought their own car, and he’s driving it. 
What’s wrong with that? 

ROBERTS (grumpily): Nothing, only I 
don’t want him around. 

JESSIE: Good gracious! Do you own 
Sicily? 

ROBERTS: You bet I don’t! And no- 
body’s going to give it to me, either! Not 
when I’m looking! 

JESSIE: Then what right had you to be 
so snippy to him, last night in Girgenti? 

ROBERTS: How was I? 

JESSIE: When he asked you which road 
we were going to take today. You know 
what you said: ‘‘The one where we'll see 
the fewest cars!’”’ (She imitates his tone, 
speaking with heavy gruffness.) That was 
encouraging, wasn’t it? When you knew 
ne and his mother wanted to keep along 
with us! 

Roserts: I didn’t hear his mother say 
anything about it. I don’t mind her. 

JESSIE: What’s your objection to him? 

ROBERTS: Great Scott! Isn’t traveling 
(rouble enough without a person’s having 
io look at a lovesick calf all day long? 

JESSIE (hurt): You just want to be 
mean! 

‘A door slams loudly outside. 

; Mars. ROBERTS (jumping): What was 
thate 

_ Roserts (looking round at her crossly): 
look here! You don’t have to ask about 
every simple thing that way, do you? 

Mrs. RoBeErtTs: I can’t help it. Sitting 
around in the dark with one candle in an 
empty hotel in this wild country—it’s so 
spooky ! 


Well, of all the dog-gone 


Pulling the bell put 











ROBERTS (scornfully): Spooky! 


Mrs. ROBERTS: What do you suppose 
the crashing noise was? 

ROBERTS: It sounded like a door. 
Probably the landlord or some of the serv- 
ants got here at last. 

Mrs. ROBERTS: Go and see. 

ROBERTS: Go where? f 

Mrs. ROBERTS (with a gesture to up C.): 
Out there. 

ROBERTS (testily): What for? 

Mrs. ROBERTS: To see if anybody’s 
come. 

ROBERTS: Well, what if they have? 

Mrs. ROBERTS: Why, to let ’em know 
we're here, and want some towels and our 
dinner. 

ROBERTS (as if enlightened): Oh! (He 
goes up C. slowly.) Maybe I better. (He 
pauses.) It’d be all dark out there, though. 
I couldn’t see anything if I did go. 

Mrs. ROBERTS: You can if it is some- 
body, and they’ve put candles in the hall. 

ROBERTS: Oh! Yes, I suppose so. (He 
opens the door, looks out; and then closes 
the door.) No. There’s nobody there. 

Mrs. ROBERTS: Why, you didn’t even 
go out in the hall. 

RoBERTS (thoughtfully): No. That’s 
so. I didn’t. I (He opens the door 
again.) 

Mrs. ROBERTS: 
and see? 

ROBERTS (crossly): I’m not goin’ out 
there and break my neck fallin’ over every- 
thing in the dark. (He closes the door de- 
cisively.) Jessie, ring that bell again. (She 
does so, and again the dumfounding clangor 
ts the result.) 

Mrs. ROBERTS: Oh! 

ROBERTS (turning upon her angrily, be- 
cause her outcry has startled him): What’s 
the matter with you? 

Mrs. ROBERTS: I wish it wouldn’t 
make that awful noise! 

ROBERTS: Well, it’s a bell, isn’t it? A 
bell’s got to ring, hasn’t it? A bell has 
to —— . 

JESSIE (in a tense voice): Listen! 

ROBERTS: What? 

JESSIE (holding up her hand in warn- 
ing): Listen! 

RosBerts: I don’t hear anything. 

Mrs. ROBERTS: Don’t you? 

JESSIE (tensely): I do. 

Mrs. ROBERTS (almost whispering): 
Do you, Jessie? What—what does it 
sound like, Jessie? 

ROBERTS (crossly): Look here! What’s 
the matter with you two? What do you 
want to talk like that for? 

JESSIE (seriously): Like what, papa? 

ROBERTS (angrily): The way you are 
talking! 

JESSIE (looking at him piercingly): You 
aren’t getting nervous, are you, papa? 

RoBERTS (indignantly): Me? (Sitting 
down.) What do you mean, asking me such 
a question? I merely want my din—— 
(The light suddenly flashes on again, and 
startles him.) My soul! (He jumps up 
from his chair.) 

Mrs. ROBERTS (anxiously): 
the matter, George? 

RosBeERTsS: Nothing. Anybody hates to 
have a light-plant behave that way— 
especially in a strange place. I mean 
where you don’t know the lay of the land, 
and might fall over a chair or something. 
(He sits again, and the ligkt goes out as he 
does so.) I wish it would quit doing that! 
It’s—annoying. 

JESSIE: Listen! 

RoBerts: I wish you’d stop saying, 
“Listen!” 

JESSIE: I hear something. 

Mrs. ROBERTS: What, Jessie? What? 

JESSIE: Somebody’s coming! 

Mrs. ROBERTS: Who? 

ROBERTS (indignanily): ‘‘Who?’’ Do 
you think she’s got an X-ray outfit on 
her? 

Mrs. ROBERTS (with a warning hand 
upraised): Sh! I can hear it myself 
now. It’s coming down the hall. 

Rosears:' “ler” “ie” wo? “iti" 
What do you want to call it “it” for, I 
can hear it myself now. 

JESSIE: There! You said “it” yourself. 





Why don’t you go 


What’s 


(Continued on Page 173) 









¢ l HESE two photo- 


graphs are of the 
same model, though not 
of the same stockings. 
See for yourself the add- 
ed gracefulness that 
‘“Pointex”’ Suggests. 


The tapering lines of '“Pointex’’ 
suggest tapering lines in the ankle. 


The Ankles are the Same— 
The Stockings are Defferent! 


Bie searching glance of Fashion would center unerr- 
ingly upon the trim slenderness of the ankles at the 
left. And just as unerringly would it skip the rather 
ordinary lines of the ankles at the right. Yet the ankles 
in both pictures are the same! 


The answer, so obvious to the woman who appreciates 
the importance of the little things in dress, is that the 
tapering lines of the reinforced ‘‘ Pointex” heel, like the 
vertical stripes of a dress fabric, SUGGEST slenderness. 
“Onyx Pointex” stockings are skillfully fashioned to 
emphasize trim smartness of ankle where that quality 
is a natural virtue—to simulate it where it is lacking. 

All the subtle shades of spring in little “Onyx”-red boxes, 


behind counters everywhere, are waiting to help you look your 
very best between shoe buckle and skirt hem. 


“Onyx” ®& Hosiery 
** Pointex”’ 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 





Leading stores everywhere sell the ‘‘Pointex’’ styles listed below: 


Silk, with Lisle Top Pure Thread Silk 
Style 155, Medium weight $] 65 Style 350, Service weight .. ls Te 
Style 255, Service weight ts 95 Style 450, ‘“‘Sheresilk’’, the finest 2. 
Style 355, ‘‘Sheresilk’’ ° web of silken strands j 





‘*Onyx’’ Hosiery Inc. © 1926 Manufacturers New York 
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“Dancing is more fun than ever. My Spencerette gives me 
just the right support.” 


THE SPENCERETTE 
A specially designed garment for slender 
and youthful figures, giving needed sup- 
port without any sense of restraint. Of 
brocade with horizontal sections of knit- 
ted elastic. 


THE SPENCER 
CORSETIERE 


Look in your local telephone book 
under “Spencer Corsetiere.” If you 
do not find her, mail the coupon 
below and we will send her to you 
promptly. And understand, please, 
there is no obligation of any kind. 





SPENCER CORSET 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


‘We create a design especially for you" ee 


© 1926, The Berger Brothers Co. 


IF YOU 


want 10 LOOK young 
— you must FEEL young 


N..THE RUSH of modern life, vitality is your 
I greatest asset. Sports, housework, travel, 
business or social activities of every sort take 
up your time and energy. 

Don’t you often feel tired before the end of 
the day? Wish you could drop into bed with- 
out bothering to undress? This is nature’s warn- 
ing that the lines of age are creeping on you. 


YOU CAN STAY YOUNG 


The youthful lines of smart dresses today allow 
complete freedom of movement. Every muscle 
must have free play, yet, unless your figure is 
supported, you will suffer unnecessary strain. 
An easy, comfortable support will ward off that 
tired feeling and conserve your youthful fresh- 
ness and energy. 


THE SPENCER DESIGNING SYSTEM 
CONSERVES YOUR YOUTH AND ENERGY 


This system, different from any other system 
of its kind in the world, is founded on a diag- 
nosis of your figure requirements. Until this 
diagnosis has been made, neither you, the corset- 
iere nor we are competent to determine what the 
lines of your garment should be. When it is 
finished your Spencer will give you the needed 
support, the fashionable lines and above all un- 
dreamed of comfort—and it costs no more 
than any good corset. 







Sbencer 


g 7 7 





NOTE: The Spencer Designing System creates megs aras 
flexible corsets, Spencerettes, girdles, surgical corsets sold in 






and brassieres—everything needed for style, comfort stores 


and support at prices you can afford. 











“I was a chronic invalid, but 
my Spencer gives me such per- 
fect support that today I enjoy 
doing my housework.”’ 











“The remarkable support my 
Spencer gives me enables me 
to do my office work without 
suffering from that dread 
Four o’clock fatigue.’’ 





“Before I wore a Spencer 
Belt 18 holes tired me out. 
Now, supported by my Spen- 
cer, I can play 36 holes.’’ 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 














: Your Name 


THE BERGER BROTHERS COMPANY 
: 141 Derby Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


: Please send me booklet ‘“‘Your Corsets Especially Designed for 
: You,’ and address of nearest Spencer Corsetiere. 
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If you want to make money 
THE BERGER BROTHERS COMPANY + 141 DERBY AVENUE - NEW HAVEN, CONN. We will train ambitious women to be Spencer Corset: 


ieres. Previous experience is unnecessary. If interested 
check square for full details. 
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ROBERTS: I mean the sound. A person 
can speak of a sound as “‘it,’’ can’t he? 
It’s somebody walking. 

Mrs. ROBERTS: Hush! 

ROBERTS: What for? What have I got 
to ‘‘hush”’ for? 

Mrs. ROBERTS: I don’t like this place 
one bit. 

JESSIE: Listen, mamma! 

[They sit in silence, all looking at the door 
up C. It opens very slowly, disclosing a 
tall man holding a candle before him. 
He wears black clothes, has thick black 
hair, bushy black eyebrows, and has black 
semicircles beneath the eyes; but his 
complexion ts otherwise of an intense, 
greenish pallor. His appearance is 
singular, and, indeed, rather stariling. 
ROBERTS slowly rises, staring. 
ROBERTS (after coughing): Ah—speak 

English? You. You speak English? 
THE PALLID MAN (in a hollow voice): 

Non parlo Inglese. 

ROBERTS: No speakee? 

THE PALLID MAN: Sono padrone. 

Mrs. ROBERTS (huskily): I don’t like 
his looks at all. 

ROBERTS (loudly): Listen! You land- 
lord? Hay? You listen! Us American 
people, see? (He speaks louder and louder 
in the effort to make himself understood.) 
We want towels, see? Towels! (He points 
to the washstands and washes his hands 
and face in pantomime.) Want to wash! 
Washee! See? Hungry! (He points to 
his mouth.) Eat, see? Want dinner! 
Very hungry! Macaroni! Spaghetti! 
Bringa da din’, see? And cold! (He hud- 
dles his coat about him.) Much freeze! 
Bring hot soup! Soupee! And hurry, 
see? Do you get me? 

THE PALLID MAN (solemnly): Pranzo 
subito. Frittata con prosciutto. Vino da 
pasto. Pollo bollito. (He closes the door, 
remaining outside.) 

Mrs. ROBERTS (earnesily): I don’t like 
his looks! 

ROBERTS (siiting down again): I wish 
I knew what he said. 

Mrs. ROBERTS (huskily): I’ve got a 
feeling that he’s still standing there out- 
side the door and hasn’t gone away. I 
wish you’d look, George. 

ROBERTS: What for? 

Mrs. ROBERTS (peitishly): I don’t like 
the idea of his standing there. Just open 
the door a little—and see if he is. 

ROBERTS: Why, I don’t care if he 
wants to stand there. Why shouldn’t he? 
If he’s the landlord and owns the place, I 
suppose he’s got a right to stand where he 
wants to. (During this 
JESSIE goes quietly up 
to the door.) 

JESSIE (suddenly 
opening the door and 
disclosing the empty 
corridor): No. There’s 
nobody here. (She 
turns down, leaving the 
door open.) 

ROBERTS (resuming 
his cigar which he has 
left on the base of the 
candlestick): 1 told 
you there was no one 
there. Don’t be so 
fussy about every- 
thing. (The light 
comes on again.) Oh, 
my! 

JESSIE (nervously, 
as she points to the 
doorway): Why, who’s 
that? 

{A woman has just appeared in the doorway, 
not noticeable until revealed by the flaring 
up of the light.’ She is almost as pale 
green and black-and-white as THE PAL- 
LID MAN. Her heavy black eyebrows and 
encircled dark eyes are like his; she 
wears a shabby black dress and has a 
black shawl over her head. The three tour- 
ists stare at her in silence for a moment. 
Mrs. ROBERTS (swallowing): Maybe— 

maybe you better say something to her, 

George. 

ROBERTS: What for? 





JESSIE: I guess she must be the cham- 
bermaid. Look here, are you the cham- 
bermaid? 

THE WOMAN (in a deep voice): Bevete 
voi caffe con latte? 

[ROBERTS rises uneasily. . 

JESSIE: Ifjshe’s the chambermaid, ask 
her to get us the keys for our rooms. Ina 
place like this we certainly want our keys, 
don’t we? 

ROBERTS (to the woman): Listen! We 
got to have keys to these doors. You 
speakee? Look here! (He illustrates by 
gestures.) Lock door, see? Key, see? In 
America everybody got key. Here must 
have allee same United States. You bring 
key, nice tip. You gettee? 

THE WOMAN: Pranzo. 

ROBERTS: What she say? 

Mrs. ROBERTS: Good gracious, I don’t 
know! 

ROBERTS (fo THE WOMAN): We got to 
have our keys! Now listen! (The light 
goes out.) Oh, my, can’t you do anything 
about these lights? 

THE WOMAN (solemnly): Pranzo. (She 
turns R. in the corridor.) 

JESSIE (nervously): Look! she’s going 
away. 

Mrs. ROBERTS: Let her! Let her! I 
wish she would. (THE WOMAN disappears 
to R. in the corridor.) 

JESSIE: There’s somebody else coming. 

Mrs. ROBERTS (loudly): Where? 

ROBERTS (fiercely): Now look here —— 

JESSIE: Listen! 

THE PALLID MAN’S VOICE (from the 
corridor): Numero otto. 

[THE PALLID MAN and THE WOMAN enter 
slowly up C. Each carries a tray upon 
which are plates, knives, forks and various 
dishes of food. They are followed by a 
shabby man who carries two candlesticks 
with lighted candles and has a bottle of 
wine under each arm. He ts of the same 
greenish pallor as his companions, and 
upon his very low forehead thick black 
hair grows down to within an inch of his 
eyebrows. A heavy mustache conceals his 
mouth and a terrible scar crosses his nose 
and right cheek to the ear. 

THE PALLID MAN (solemnly to THE 
Woman): Va bene, Maria (as she sets her 
tray on the table). 

MarIA: Lo feci in fretta, Luigi. 

LuIcI (the pallid man): Il cavaturacci- 
oli, Salvatore. 

SALVATORE (the man with the scar): 
Ecco. (He places the candles and bottles 
upon the table and, producing a corkscrew 
from his pocket, opens the bottles. The three 
solemnly set the tabie.) 

LUIGI (concluding): Pranzo. 

ROBERTS (in a sub- 
dued voice): I wish I 
knew what that word 
meant; I’ve heard it 
before. 

Mrs. ROBERTS: I 
don’t like their com- 
plexions. What makes 
people look like that? 

ManrIA (solemnly, to 
ROBERTS): Pranzo. 

ROBERTS (worried): 
Thank you. (Then 
to Mrs. ROBERTS): 
It’s that ‘Pranzo” 
again. I don’t like 
that word. 

LuIGcI: Andiamo. 
(He -goes out up C. 
slowly, followed sol- 
emnly by MARIA and 
SALVATORE.) 

Mrs. ROBERTS: 
George, shut the door. 

. ROBERTS (swallowing): What for? 

[SALVATORE solemnly reappears in the cor- 
ridor and closes the door. 

Mrs. RosBerts: I don’t like being 
locked up in this hotel all alone with such 
people. 

JESSIE: Locked? Papa forgot to ask 
em for the keys again. 

Mrs. ROBERTS: George, you must go 
and get those keys! 

ROBERTS: Go and get ’em? Go where? 

Mrs. ROBERTS: Down to the office or 
somewhere. 
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BONED STUFFED 


When You’re Looking 
for “Something Different’ 


Try These New Ham Dishes 
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HAM STUFFED 
CLOVERBLOOM EGGS 











UST a hint of the three-score tempting 

ways tO put variety into your daily 
menus. You'll like these and all of the 
other suggestions in our booklet, “60 
Ways to Serve Ham.” The coupon will 
bring it free. 


There’s a real saving in buying a 
whole or half Star Ham, because you 
pay less per pound than by the slice. 
And you have a delicious meat for nu- 
merous dishes with the minimum of 
preparation. To make certain of the fa- 
mous “Star” flavor, see that the label 
always reads, “Armour’s Star.” 


Armours 


STAR 
M 


Just off the Press 
New and Enlarged 
ition 








Dept. 34, Div. Food Economics, 
Armour and Company, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Please send me Free Recipe Book ‘t60 Ways to 
Serve”? Armour’s ‘Star’? Ham. 
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The ELIZABETH ARDEN Treatment makes 
your skin healthy—and so it grows lovely, too 


ELIZABETH ARDEN has based every step of her Treatment on 
some fundamental need of the skin. By arousing swift circulation, 
by stimulating every natural function of the tissues, her method en- 
courages a naturally healthy skin—which is clear, firm and smooth 


O creams will transform the 

skin. No cosmetics will con- 
ceal its blemishes. But Elizabeth 
Arden’s method of scientific care 
—because it improves the tone 
of the skin, stimulates the tissues 
and supplies their wants—will 
make your complexion fine in 
grain, elastic in quality, soft and 
fair. For these qualities are pres- 
ent in every skin that is vividly 
healthy. 

Elizabeth Arden’s Treatment 
begins with a thorough but gentle 
Cleansing with Venetian Cleansing 
Cream. This step removes all dust 
and impurities which clog the 


pores and cause blackheads and 
coarseness. Then the Toning— 
with Ardena Skin Tonic and Special 
Astringent—closes the pores, tones 
and tightens the skin, and firms the 
muscles of the contours. Finally 
the Nourishing—with Orange Skin 
Food or the delicate Velva Cream— 
keeps the skin cells full and firm 
and so prevents lines and wrinkles. 

Every Treatment given in the 
Arden Salons is based on these 
three steps. They fulfill every im- 
portant need of the skin. They 
should be a part of your daily 
home treatments, each morning 
and night. 


GLIZABETH ~ARDEN recommends these Preparations 
for your care of the skin: 


Venetian Cleansing Cream. Removes 
all impurities from the pores. Cleanses 
thoroughly, and soothes the skin, leaving 
it soft and receptive. $1, $2, $3, $6. 
Venetian Ardena Skin Tonic. Tones, 
firms and clarifies the skin. A gentle bleach 
and astringent. 85c, $2, $3.75. 

Venetian Orange Skin Food. Rounds 
out wrinkles and lines. Excellent for a thin, 
lined or aging face, and as a preventive of 
fading and lines. $1, $1.75, $2.75, $4.25. 
Venetian Velva Cream. A delicate skin 
food for sensitive skins. Keeps the skin 
soft and smooth. Recommended also for a 
full face, as it nourishes without fattening. 
$1, $2, $3, $6. 

Venetian Muscle Oil. A soothing and 
penetrating oil, rich in the elements which 


restore sunken tissues or flabby muscles. 

$1, $2.50, $4. 

Venetian Special Astringent. Lifts 

and firms the tissues, tightens the skin. 

$2.25, $4. 

Venetian Pore Cream. Closes open pores, 

corrects their laxness and refines the coars- 

est skin. $1, $2.50. 

Venetian Amoretta Cream. Prevents 

roughness and chapping. A becoming pow- 

der foundation. $1, $2. 

Poudte d’Illusion. Powder of superb 

quality, fine, pure, adherent. Illusion, (a 
ach blend), Rachel, Ocre, Minerva and 
hite. $3. 

Write for a copy of ‘“‘THE QUEST OF THE 

BEAUTIFUL”, Elizabeth Arden’s book on the 


correct care of the skin according to her scientific 
method. 


Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations and Babani Perfumes 
are on sale at smart shops everywhere 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE 


LONDON: 25 Old Bond St. 
PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 
BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta 
CANNES. 3 Galeries Fleuries 


PALM BEACH: Via Mizner 
LOS ANGELES: 600 W. 7th St. 
BOSTON: 24 Newbury St. 
WASHINGTON: 1147Conn. Ave. ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carlton Block 


© Elizabeth Arden, 1926 
DETROIT: 318 Book Building 
PHILADELPHIA : 133 S. 18th St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Ave. 
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ROBERTS (with a pitying laugh): Office? 
Where do you think you are? 

Mrs. ROBERTS: Then go and tell those 
people —— 

ROBERTS (testily): See here! Suppose 
we eat something before we go to discuss- 
ing all this and that. (He sits at the table 
and prepares to eat.) Let’s get a little food 
in us first, and then we can 

Mrs. RoBERTs: I don’t feel like touch- 
ing a thing. 

JESSIE (looking over the table disapprov- 
ingly): I don’t believe I would either, if I 
were you, papa. 

ROBERTS (knife and fork in hand): Why 
not? 

JESSIE (reticenily}: Well, I wouldn’t. 

ROBERTS: Why, it looks perfectly all 
right. 

Mrs. ROBERTS (in a distressed voice): 
I don’t believe you’d better, George. 
You can’t tell what might be in it. 

ROBERTS (crossly): Why, it’s perfectly 
all right. (Nevertheless, with his fork half- 
way to his mouth, he pauses, regards the 
fork with some distaste, then replenishes it 
from another dish and is again about to eat.) 

JESSIE: I don’t believe I would, papa. 

ROBERTS: What ab-so-loot nonsense! 
(He almost places the food within his mouth, 
but decides to cough slightly instead, and 
pours himself a glass of wine.) 

Mrs. RoBertTs: I don’t believe I’d 
touch the wine, George. 

ROBERTS (with the glass near his lips): 
Why not? 

Mrs. ROBERTS (with a nervous laugh at 
herself): I know it may be all foolishness; 
but I’ve read so many stories of people 
being drugged in out-of-the-way places 
like this, and this is the out-of-the-wayest 
I ever did hear of—and so queer 

ROBERTS (sternly): You mean to sit 
there and tell me you actually believe an 
American citizen isn’t absolutely safe any- 
where in the world? Do you mean to tell 
me 

Mrs. RoBertTs: I really wouldn’t drink 
it, George. 

ROBERTS (scornfully): ‘“‘Drugged!” 
(Holding up his glass.) Why, this wine is 
as—it’s as good a wine, from its looks, 
as—it’s no more “drugged” than I am. 
Where do you get such ideas? It’s abso- 
lutely good wine, and what’s more, I’m 
goin’ to drink every last drop in that 
glass! (He sets the glass down on the table 
and gets up laughing scornfully.) I never 
heard such nonsense in my life! (He takes 
a fresh cigar from his pocket.) 

JESSIE: Papa, aren’t you going to go 
and make ’em give us our keys? 

ROBERTS (fiercely): No, I am not! 
Haven’t I told you that often enough? 

Mrs. ROBERTS: But why not? 

ROBERTS (emphatically): Because I’m 
not! These doors probably never had 
any keys to ’em, anyway. 

JESSIE: They’ve got keyholes. 

ROBERTS: What if they have? I’m not 
going wandering around this old barn in 
the pitch dark falling down stairways and 
breaking my neck just in order to 

JESSIE: You could take a candle. 

RoBERTs: I’m not going to take any 
can —— (He starts as the electric light 
flashes on.) Ouch! 

JESSIE: There! Now you can go, papa. 

ROBERTS (sarcastically): I can, can I? 
Don’t you know this light-plant well 
enough by this time to understand it 
would go out again before I could —— 
(The light goes out.) There, what’d I tell 
you? 

JESSIE (shrugging her shoulders): Well, 
what are we going to do? 

ROBERTS: There’s only one thing to do 
in a place like this, and that’s go to bed. 

Mrs. ROBERTS (quickly): I wouldn’t 
think of it! 

JESSIE: Why not? It strikes me that, 
for once, papa’s had a rather sensible idea. 

Mrs. ROBERTS (protestingly): I 
wouldn’t get inside one of these beds 
for —— You don’t know what might be 
in ’em! 

ROBERTS: Well, we can lie down on top 
of ’em, can’t we? 

Mrs. ROBERTS: With those people sure 
to come back here? (Pointing to the table.) 














They’ll come back for the dishes, won’t 
they? 

JESSIE: We'll put ’em outside in the 
hall. They can get ’em there. (Mrs. 
ROBERTS moves from her seat upon the bed, 
and she and JESSIE put the dishes and bot- 
tles upon the two trays, and JESSIE carries 
them out into the corridor.) 

Mrs. ROBERTS (as they: do this): I 
could no more think of sleeping in such a 
place —— 

ROBERTS: Well, since they won’t give 
us our keys I suppose we might as well 
block up the doors, some way or other. 
(He moves an armchair against the door L.) 

JESSIE (as she works): I’ve already got 
a washstand against the outer door of my 
room. 

ROBERTS (placing a smaller chair upon 
the armchair): This wouldn’t keep ’em 
out maybe, but anyhow it would wake us 
up if they did try anything on. 

Mrs. ROBERTS: What good would that 
do? Wecouldn’t doanything but scream— 
and there’s nobody to come, if we do 
scream. And there isn’t even a poker to 
fight with. 

ROBERTS: I told you before we left 
home you ought to’ve let me bring my 
revolver with me. 

Mrs. ROBERTS: Why, it wouldn’t even 
go off last Fourth of July when you tried 
it! 

ROBERTS (stubbornly): 
I ought to’ve brought it. 

JESSIE (closing the door up C. after de- 
positing the trays in the corridor): I’m 
going to try to get some sleep. (Going to 
door R.) 

Mrs. ROBERTS: You aren’t going to 
get in your bed? 

JESSIE: Murder, no! 
to lie down. Aren’t you? 

Mrs. ROBERTS (removing her hat): 1 
suppose so. 

JESSIE: Put your jewel case under the 
pillow. (Exit R.) 

Mrs. ROBERTS (going hastily to the 
leathern case which she has left upon the 
bed L.): Good heavens! Do you suppose 
they saw it? (She shoves it under the pil- 
low.) ; 

ROBERTS: I told you to leave it in the 
bank at home. You would —— 

Mrs. ROBERTS: I —— If you'd told 
me you were going to take Jessie and me 
up among these mountain bandits and —— 

ROBERTS: Oh, calm down! You’re just 
as safe here as you would be home in 
Chicago. (He goes to the bed R. carrying a 
Tug.) 

Mrs. ROBERTS: Well, if that’s all the 
safer we are 

ROBERTS: Calm down! Calm down! 
I’m going to try to get a little sleep. (He 
extends himself upon the bed R., pulling 
the rug over him.) 

Mrs. RoBErRTs: ‘Sleep!’ (She takes 
a rug from the roll and goes to the bed L.) 
Likely! (She lies down, with the rug over 
her, then immediately sits up.) I wonder 
if we ought to put out the 

ROBERTS (sharply): You let those 
candles alone. (The electric light comes on.) 

Mrs. ROBERTS: Really, I don’t like 
this place, George. (She lies down again.) 

ROBERTS: Can’t you be quiet? 

Mrs. ROBERTS (after a moment of si- 
lence): George? 

ROBERTS (gruffly): What? 

Mrs. ROBERTS (slowly, in a queerly 
calm voice): George, I have the strangest 
feeling. 

ROBERTS (rising on his elbow): What 
d’ye mean, feeling? 

Mrs. ROBERTS (eerily): I feel as if 
there were someone right outside that 
door. 

ROBERTS: When? 

Mrs. ROBERTS: Right now. 

ROBERTS: What? (He swallows.) What 
would anybody be there for? 

Mrs. ROBERTS: You blocked up the 
other door, but you forgot to put any- 
thing against that one. Couldn’t you 
move your bed against it, George? 

ROBERTS (silting up): I don’t know 
but I better. (The light goes out. He lies 
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hen America was but a brave little 

cluster of seaboard settlements, Paris 
was the most sophisticated, luxurious city 
in the world. And into Paris came a gay 
young man with a flower basket full of 
secrets—to turn Paris upside down. 


To the little shop of Houbigant, the per- 
fumer, there drove presently lovely ladies— 
gallants—the Queen herself . . . Houbigant 
had arrived. To be seen at his shop gave 
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WAITS for YOU 


the final cachet of smartness! ... And so 
it has always been, for one hundred and 
fifty perfumed years. 


Today, America, too, prefers these per- 
fumes of Houbigant—these lotions, creams 
and powders made fragrant with Houbigant 
extracts. If you, madame, have never 
found your own among the perfumes of 
Houbigant—adventure waits for you! 


“Things Perfumes Whisper,’’ a charming booklet of perfumes 
and beauty secrets, will come to you for the asking 


HOUBICANT 


PARIS 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - MONTREAL 


Mon Boudoir suggests soft music, soft lights 
—luxurious languor. Two ounces, $8. Sub- 
tilité, perfume of mysterious delight, in red 
and black Buddha box, $12.50. 


The heart of a dream-flower, unfolding at 
dawn—Le Parfum Ideal. Two and one-half 
ounces, $6.75. Quelques Fleurs, a vivacious 
fragrance, gay and sprite-like. Two ounces, 
$7.50. 





Le Temps des Lilas—a breath of Spring, a 
perfume of sentiment, of memory—and of 
dew-drenched lilacs under a high blue sky. 
In crystal two-ounce bottle, $5.00. 





To help you decide which perfume you like 
best, Houbigant has prepared for you these 
quarter-ounce bottles—Quelques Fleurs, Le 
Parfum Ideal, and Le Temps des Lilas at $1; 
Subtilité and Mon Boudoir at $1.25. La Rose 
France and Quelques Violettes, delicate flower 
perfumes, are $1. 





| Prices quo 
to U.S 
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From a portrait by Duplessis 
Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum of Art 





moderation in food. 


to live? 


fairly well and those ailing. 


Live Longer 


live 36 more years. 


at 67. 


In order that you may know how 
many years are ahead of you, ac- 
cording to the law of averages, the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, upon request, will send you 
a copy of its Life Table. 


And to help you protect your 
health, we shall be glad to send 
one booklet, “Your Chance to 
ive.” 


Men and women are living longer 
than their forefathers lived. Life 









T a time when practi- 
| cally nothing was known 

about the prevention of 
B3| sickness, when life was 
hazardous and few but 
the stalwart survived and when the 
average length of life was much shorter 
than it is today, Benjamin Franklin 
lived to be 84 years old. During those 
years, Franklin guarded his health 
and preached fresh air, exercise and 


Do you know how long you are likely 
Have you ever looked at 
the figures shown in the Life Table 
prepared by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company? These figures 
tell, to a day, what the chances are. 
While the Table does not consider 
you individually, it does consider the 
composite you—you and all the other 
tens of thousands just your age. 
averages those in good health, those 


If you are a man, 32 years old, reason- 
ably healthy, the Life Table tells you 
that you will probably live 35 more 
years. A woman of the same age will 
Is that enough 
for you? Of course not. Think of all 
t the vigorous men you know who are 
more than 67. Think of all the busy, 
worth-while women who are more 
than 68. Suppose Franklin had died 


We will send you a copy of the Life 
Table so that you may see what your 
i chances are—whatever your present 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE C 
NEW YORK 


Biggestin the World, MoreAssets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 


Golden Years 








aie 


Born 1706—Died 1790. 


We all know Franklin as a printer, an 
essayist and a remarkable statesman, but 
how many of us know that his most 
important work was done at an age when 
all too many men are indulging in fire- 
side leisure? At 68, Franklin was put in 
charge of the mail service of the colonies. 
At 70, he was one of a committee of five 
appointed to draw up the Declaration of 
Independence and was made Commissioner 
to France to intercede for the colonies. At 
75, he was sent on a commission to make 
peace with Great Britain. At 79, he was 
made Chief Executive of Pennsylvania and 
he held that post until he was 82. Shortly 
before his death at 84, he began fighting for 
the abolition of slavery. 


age may be. If you drift along and do 
nothing about building up your health 
you may live as long as the Table 
indicates. If you are careless you may 
live fewer years. But if you want to 
live in good, sound health to a robust, 
ripe old age, you will begin now to 
plan for those extra, golden years that 
may be yours. 


How Young are You? 


That uncompromising record in the 
family Bible telling the day you were 
born may be surmounted. It fixes 
your age but it does not tell how 
young you are. In actual physical 
condition you may be ten or fifteen 
years younger than your birth certifi- 
cate states—or you may be ten or 
fifteen years older! 


Go to your doctor and find out 
It whether your body is keeping its 
youth. Have him take a health inven- 
tory. Perhaps you will discover that 
you are in much better condition than 
you thought. If impairments are 
found they can, in most 

cases, be corrected. There a4 
are few organic diseases, rs, 
even those which affect 

heart, lungs, blood vessels 

and kidneys, which can- < WAT 1g 
not be prevented or held 
in check. 


Get a Life Table. See 
how many more years it 
allots to persons of your 
age. Then have your 
doctor tell you how to 
stay young. 


to, 








is being made safer than it was a wy 
generation ago. Medical science 
and sanitation are doing marvel- 
ous things to combat disease. 


One after another dangerous 
germs have been discoyered and 
the diseases they cause are being 
brought under control. 


Send today for both the Life Table 
and “Your Chance to Live.’’ They 
will be mailed you without charge. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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down.) No. I’m not going to take all 

that trouble. 

Mrs. ROBERTS (in her eerie tone): 
George, I have the strangest feeling 

ROBERTS (protesting plaintively): Look 
here! You'll get yourself’scared to death 
if—if you don’t control yourself. Any- 
how, don’t talk like that. Use your natural 
voice, can’t you? 

Mrs. RoBERTs: I can’t—because I feel 
unnatural. I have the strangest feel- 
ing —— 

ROBERTS (groaning his protest): Oh, my! 

Mrs. ROBERTS (continuing): That he’s 
still there—just outside the door. 

ROBERTS (feebly after 
a silence): Well—I 
don’t care. 

Mrs. ROBERTS: 
George, you’ve got to 
get up and put some- 
thing against the door. 
[There is a silence. 
Then the light comes on. 

ROBERTS (sitting up 

briskly): All right; 

I will. (He gets up 

and moves the wash- 

stand up L. toward 
the door.) 

Mrs. ROBERTS: Open the door, and 
see if there’s anybody there. 

ROBERTS: What? 

Mrs. ROBERTS: Look and see. 

ROBERTS: What for? 

Mrs. ROBERTS: I’ve got to know if 
there’s anybody there. 

ROBERTS: But what’s the use? I’d do 
it if I could see any use init. If there is 
somebody there 

Mrs. ROBERTS: Oh! 

ROBERTS (continuing): Well, if there 
is, what would be the use of looking at 
him? Looking at him wouldn’t be doing 
anybody any good, would it? 

Mrs. ROBERTS (half rising): I’ve got to 
know, if I have to open it myself, George. 

ROBERTS (feebly): Oh, all right. (He 
opens the door gingerly, then pushes it 
wide.) Nobody at all! (He speaks in a 
hearty voice.) Nothing in the world! 
Didn’t I tell you how silly it was to get 
yourself all wrought up over nothing that 
way? 

Mrs. ROBERTS (pointing to the floor 
of the corridor): There was somebody 
there. 

ROBERTS (hastily): How’d you know? 
What you pointing at? 

Mrs. ROBERTS: They’ve taken the 
trays away. 

ROBERTS (reasstured): Oh. that’s all, 
is it? Why, of course they’d take ’em 
away. That’s what Jessie put ’em out 
there for. Of all the foolishness! (He 
laughs heartily. The light goes out again; 
he abruptly stops laughing, slams the door, 
hurriedly sets the washstand against it, and 
returns to his bed.) You see it was ,all 
right, don’t you? 

Mrs. ROBERTS: George, I have the 
strangest feeling —— 

ROBERTS (despondingly protesting): Oh, 
lawsy, lawsy! 

Mrs. RoBERTs: I feel as if (She 
breaks off with a slight scream as the star- 
tling clangor of the bell is heard outside. It 
rings violently for several seconds; then 
there is silence.) 

ROBERTS: Oh, my, my! Do you sup- 
pose that’s going to go on all night? Do 
you —— 

Mrs. ROBERTS (interrupting him, call- 
ing to R.): Jessie, did you ring your bell 
in there? 

JESSIE (entering L.): Why, no. 
just coming in to see why you did. 

Mrs. ROBERTS: Listen! 

[There is a silence, and then a series of 
heavy thumps is heard from L. upon the 
floor of the next room. ROBERTS and 
Mrs. ROBERTS both rise to a sitting 
posture. 

JESSIE (huskily): There’s something in 
there! (She points to the door L.) There’s 
something ——- (She and Mrs. ROBERTS 
utter light shrieks as loud crashing sounds 
are heard at L. Then there ts silence.) 











I was 





Mrs. ROBERTS (in a strained voice): 
George, I want to get away from this 
place. I mean right now. I’ve had the 
feeling ever since we came into these 
rooms that we mustn’t stay here. Do 
you suppose you could find La Sera and 
the car, and get them here just as quick 
as they can come? 

ROBERTS (incredulous): Find the car? 
You mean—you mean you want me to 
go out and —— Why, how in the name 
0’ —— 

JESSIE: Listen! 

ROBERTS (feebly): What do you —— 

JESSIE: Hush! 

[There is silence for a moment; then the 
door L. is shoved from outside hard 
enough to knock over 
the topmost of the two 
chairs placed against 
it. Mrs. ROBERTS 
utters a subdued 
shriek. The door 
closes. 

ROBERTS: Look here! 
(His voice is loud but 
unsteady.) 

JESSIE: Listen. 
(There is silence again; 
then the door L. opens as 
far as the armchair will 
allow, which is about 
three inches. JESSIE points to it and speaks 
in a stricken whisper.) Look! Look there! 
[A tightly rolled black umbrella with a crook 

handle appears in the aperture; is with- 

drawn; appears again; fumbles below 
the latch and disappears. 

Mrs. ROBERTS (17 a hoarse and wailing 
whisper): George—George 

ROBERTS (in a similar whisper): What 
say? 

Mrs. ROBERTS: Shut that door! 

ROBERTS: What—what for? 

Mrs. ROBERTS: Pile more furniture 
against it! (The door closes sharply. She 
screams.) 

ROBERTS: Hush up! 

Mrs. ROBERTS: Now will you go and 
find that car and get us out of here? 

ROBERTS (in vehement haste): Listen! 
He said they were going two miles from 
here to a sheep barn. He didn’t say what 
sheep barn. How in the name o’ common 
sense do you expect me to find em? But 
if I could, I’m not going. I’m not going, 
see? I’m not going! 

Mrs ROBERTS: You're not going to 
keep us here, are you, after that? (She 
points to door L.) 

ROBERTS: Keep you here? I don’t like 
to stay here myself! 

JESSIE (tensely): Listen! 

ROBERTS: What we got to listen to 
now? 

JESSIE: What is that sound? 

ROBERTS (sharply): It’s the wind. 

JESSIE: Is that just wind? 

[A falsetto wailing is heard, a long-drawn, 
tragic sound neither animal nor human, 
yet painfully suggesting a lost soul in 
agony. 

Mrs. ROBERTS (shuddering): What on 
earth is it? 

[The sound grows louder. 

JESSIE: Why, this is just horrible! Oh, 
my! (The bell rings again. A loud scream 
ts heard and someone pounds violently upon 
the door L. which begins to yield, pushing 
the chair with it, and Mrs. ROBERTS leaps 
from her bed. The wailing sound grows 
louder still; the bell rings frantically. ROB- 
ERTS has maintained some measure of self- 
control until now, but at a loud crash from L. 
he goes all to pieces.) 

ROBERTS (desperately): For heaven’s 
sake, let’s get out o’ here! Run! 

Mrs. ROBERTS (despairingly): Where? 
Where can we run? 

ROBERTS: Anywhere! In here! In 
here! In here! (Shouting, he seizes her 
hand, dashes out R. and slams the door. Al 
the same moment the door L. opens wide, 
carrying the chair with it and an American 
lady in a bad state of nerves pushes her way 
in. A youth of twenty-two, in knicker- 
bockers, accompanies her, trying to calm 
her. He has a small book in his hand.) 





(Continued on Page 179) 
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Prices slightly 
higher from the 
Rockies west, 
and in Canada. 
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LACE IRWIN is the Atwater Kent Model 20 Compact, with Model H Radio Speaker 
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ATWATER KEN 


RADIO 


“Tt is remarkable that anything so small can 
be so powerful. It’s like hiding the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in one of the upper 
drawers of my desk.” —WALLACE IRWIN 






> 
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‘The famous author of “The Japanese School- 
boy” and “The Golden Bed” might be ex- 
pected to impale a whole set of facts with one 
unerring phrase. This he has done in writing 
to us about his Model 20 Compact. And 
note what else he says: 


“T approach a radio set much as I approach an 
automobile. I don’t know what goes on inside, 
or why. I only know that if you turn something 
on, something is supposed to happen. 


“For that reason I am an ideal Atwater Kent 
addict. I don’t even have to turn it on. My 
oldest boy, aged 8, does that for me, and pro- 
duces such music as I am sure Beethoven at the 
age of 8 never even dared to tackle.” 


So simple that even a child’s fingers are 
sufficient. So small and so beautiful that it 
belongs—never intrudes—in any room, in any 
home. Yet a full-powered, robust, complete 
five-tube set that meets all your demands in 

performance. That is the Model 20 Compact, 
eis. daiad ee a as sO many persons who could buy amy radio 
opera and concert, in Radio’s finest program. Hear it at set have found out. 
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For cottage and palace an important booklet of 
ours suggests A new economy 


Important, because it points the way 
for minimizing drudgery in women’s 
work. 

Important, for the very good reason that 
it gives a host of fresh and worth- 
while ideas as to kitchen construction 
and arrangement. 


Important, in the light of offering new 
colorful schemes for making the kitchen 
the attractive and efficient laboratory 
that modern conditions demand. 


Important, for it contains full information 
concerning the truly remarkable Sel- 
lers Klearfront and its “fifteen famous 
features.” 


Important, because of its suggestions re- 
garding breakfast nooks, closet spaces 
and work tables. 


Important, because this handsome booklet 
“J-2” is really instructive, and may be 
had for the asking—from G. I. Sellers 
& Sons Company, Elwood, Indiana. 
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THE FRIGHTENED LADY (as she enters): 
I can’t stand it, I tell you. I’ve got to run! 
Let me alone, Freddie! (The bell ceases to 
ring.) 

JESSIE (shouting): Freddie! Fred Sli- 
dell! 

FRED (wide-eyed): For heaven’s sake! 
Where on earth (To the lady): Look, 
mother! Don’t you see who it is? 

MRS. SLIDELL (faintly as she drops pant- 
ing into a chair): Miss Roberts! 
| The outer noises cease. 

FRED: She’s scared to death! So’m I. 

JESSIE: So are we! Where’d you come 
from? 

FRED: Followed you all day, but lost 
you. Just got to this place half an hour 
ago. Where are your —— 

JESSIE (pointing R.): In there. 

Mrs. ROBERTS (opening the door L. and 
calling wildly, unseen): Jessie! Jessie! 

JESSIE (excitedly): Come in. It’s Mrs. 
Slidell. She’s in hysterics. 

Mrs. ROBERTS (appearing in the door- 
way): What! 

FRED: She got so scared in our rooms, 
she 

Mrs. ROBERTS: We thought you were 
with us, Jessie. We thought 

JESSIE: Bring some ammonia from my 
bag! 

ROBERTS (entering L. with a small bot- 
ile): Here! I was just getting it out for 
your mother. What’s—who 

JESSIE: Fred and his mother. They 
have the rooms next yonder. She’s faint. 
(She pours ammonia upon a handkerchief 
and applies it to Mrs. Slidell’s forehead.) 

MRS. SLIDELL (in a faint voice): I’mso— 
frightened! 

FRED: I couldn’t do anything with her 
at all! 

ROBERTS (with a sudden light): Look 
here! Was that your umbrella came 
through that doorway awhile ago? 

MRS.SLIDELL ( feebly): Yes. I’d propped 
some chairs against the door, but they fell 
down. I thought maybe there was a key 
on this side and I was trying to get it. 

ROBERTS (to his wife and JESSIE): 
There! I told you there wasn’t anything 
to be scared about. 

MRS. SLIDELL (shuddering): You don’t 
know! We’d never have come here in the 
world if we’d known what place it is! We 
were lost in the dark and snow, and we 
saw a light, or we wouldn’t. 

ROBERTS (nervously): ‘What place it 
is!”’ What d’ you mean? 

MRS. SLIDELL (to FRED): Read what it 
says. It’s a book on Banditry we got in 
Palermo, not a guidebook. 

FRED (reading): ‘Travelers are ad- 
vised to investigate the character of road- 
side inns, especially in the region of 
Castrogirone, before putting up at them. 
The natives of these parts, Saracen by de- 
scent, are still extremely lawless, and mys- 
terious disappearances are not uncommon 
among them.” 

Mrs. SLIDELL: After I saw those peo- 
ple—that woman and those two awful 
men—and heard these awful noises, I 
Just —— 

Mrs. ROBERTS: It’s a perfectly horri- 
ble place! 

JESSIE (earnesily): 
Fred’s here now! 

ROBERTS: Oh, dear! 

Mrs. RoBERrTs: I’m thankful he is, too. 
Mr. Roberts couldn’t go and look for our 
car because there was no one to leave us 
with; but now that your son’s here, Mrs. 
Slidell —— 

RoBERTs: Listen! I’m not going out to 
look for that car, no matter who’s here. 

FRED: Have you got a gun with you, 
Mr. Roberts? 

ROBERTS: No, I haven’t. 

FRED: I haven’t even got a monkey 
wrench. I wish I’d taken one out of my 
car. 

JESSIE: Where is your car? 

FRED: It’s downstairs in a sort of 
garage they’ve got here. 

ROBERTS: They have got a garage? 














But, mamma, 





Then why did our courier and chauffeur say 
they had to go two miles to a sheep barn? 


FRED: They tell you that? 

ROBERTS: Yes, they did. 

FRED: What you know about ’em? 

ROBERTS: Nothing at all. 

FRED: Did they know you have any 
valuables with you? . 

ROBERTS: Yes, they did. 

Mrs. ROBERTS (anxiously): 
dell, you don’t think 

JESSIE: Listen! 
[Mrs. SLIDELL moans loudly. 

ROBERTS (turning on JESSIE): 
you begin listening again! 

Mrs. ROBERTS: Hush! 

ROBERTS: Why? 

Mrs. ROBERTS: 
feeling —— 

ROBERTS: Oh, murder! 

Mrs. Roserts: A feeling—that there’s 
somebody—standing right outside that 
door. (The door up C.) 

ROBERTS (a little huskily): Well, we 
can soon settle that. (He sits down, taking 
a cigar from his pocket.) You might as well 
go and take a look. (He speaks to FRED, 
with a jerk of his head to up C.) She'll 
never be satisfied till you do. 

FRED (uncomfortably): Me? You mean 
the door. You want me to go open it? 

Mrs. ROBERTS (in a_ low, stricken 
voice): It is opening—itself. 

[The door slowly opens as they all watch it, 
fascinated. A man with black hair and a 
black beard is disclosed, a corridor light 
striking upon him from the right. He is 
as greenly pallid as LUIGI, and as sol- 
emn. Like LUIGI and SALVATORE, he is 
dressed in shabby black, and also wears 
a long, black, hooded cloak. He looks fix- 
edly straight before him, in silence. 

Mrs. ROBERTS (in a stricken whisper): 
This is another one. 

ROBERTS (faltering): I wonder why he 
doesn’t—say something. (To FRED): You 
know any Italian at all? 

FRED (huskily): Not a blessed word, 
hang it all! ; 

THE MAN IN THE DooRWAY (sepul- 
chrally): La colazione sera pronta alla ora 
di sette. 

[The soul-shaking wailing sound is heard in 
the distance. 

MRS. SLIDELL (in a choked voice): Ican’t 
stand this! 

THE MAN IN THE Doorway (solemnly): 
Buona notte! 

[The lights leap up and instantly go out 
again. 

Mrs. ROBERTS AND MRS. SLIDELL: Oh, 
heavens! 

[The wailing sound grows louder. 

THE MAN IN THE Doorway: Buona 
notte! (He solemnly closes the door.) 

MRsS. SLIDELL: I’m going to be hyster- 
ical again! 

FRED (sharply): No, you’re not! 

ROBERTS: No, for heaven’s sake! 

Mrs. ROBERTS: Are we going to just 
sit here till they come and —— 

ROBERTS (hoarsely): Listen! 

JESSIE (startled, speaks angrily): 
told me not to say that! 
doing it! 

ROBERTS: Hush up, can’t you? 

[A violent altercation is heard outside at a 
little distance. Men’s voices sound 
fiercely threatening; a woman becomes 
raucous with rage; the voices rise wildly ; 
the woman shrieks; then all ts silent. 
Mrs. SLIDELL (pathetically): How 

much longer do you think I can stand 

such a night? 

FRED (gloomily): I don’t know; but I 
did hear a riot like that one night in Na- 
ples, and it was only two men teaching a 
little boy to ride a bicycle. These Latin 
races —— 

Mrs. SLIDELL: The book says these are 
Saracens. , 

Mrs. RoBERTs: Listen! 

ROBERTS (threateningly): Now, here! 

JESSIE: Can’t you listen? 

[The wailing sound is again heard and is 
accompanied by a tomtom-like throbbing 
as of a muffled drum slowly beaten. 
Slowly these sounds grow louder. 
Mrs. SLIDELL (half sobbing): 

does it mean? 


Mr. Sli- 
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HEN the modern mother orders a 
mustard plaster or a mustard tub 
or foot bath for some member of her 
family, she is following not only one of the 
oldest of medical traditions but the sound- 
est medical practice of today. 


Four centuries before the Christian era, 
Hippocrates, the “Father of Medicine,” 
knew and wrote of the remarkable medic- 
inal properties of mustard. And the great- 
est of modern doctors are using it in just 
the same way as Hippocrates to this day. 


But not every kind cf mustard is of 
equal medical value. Only in certain soils 
and under certain conditions can mustard 
be grown that has the highest medical 
effectiveness, as well as the finest flavor 
for food. 


Coiman’s Mustarp has extraordi- 

nary medicinal properties because 

it is made of the rare mustard that 
grows only in Lincolnshire 
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Four heaping tablespoonfuls of mustard 
to the ordinary tub bath is wonder/ul for 
its relaxing and stimulating effect 


After 2300 Years 
the greatest physicians 
still rely upon 


MUSTARD 


In the soil and in the climate of old Lincoln- 
shire, in England, these properties exist in their 
highest perfection. And here, a century ago, 
Jeremiah Colman began growing the famous 
mustard that bears his name. 


Keep one of the convenient sealed tins of 
Colman’s Mustard in your medicine cabinet as 
well as on your pantry shelf—ready for use in 
emergencies. And when you buy mustard, be 
sure to ask for Colman’s, the only mustard pos- 
sessing the especially powerful medicinal quali- 
ties that come from the magical Lincolnshire 
soil. At all druggists’ and grocers’—in various 
sizes. 




















thing as specified at one guaranteed price. 
ity. 


We saw, cut and fit heavy joists, 
timbers and other parts by machin- 
ery. Saves expensive hand-sawing 
when you build; no waste. Plans 
are so simple and parts fit so ac- 

Garages $89 Up 
Parts come Ready-Cut. 
Build yourself and 


20 year Guarantee 
Backed by re- 
sources of over 






save money. $1,000,000.00. 
4 Summer Four Mills 
: Cottages We ship from 
—- 3 to 5 rooms. one nearest you. 
3] Well-planned. Safe arrival 


Inexpensive. guaranteed. 


ESTABLISHED '86665 


692 Case St. 








Shows photos, floor 


aati Homes at Wholesale Prices- 
atte (a AULOM BeyniTs Plans! 


VER 200,000 home-builders have taken advantage of 
Gordon-Van Tine’s system of selling direct from mill 
and low wholesale prices to save money on their homes. We 
furnish complete plans by skilled architects, lumber and 
building materials shipped from our forest mills—every- 
Highest qual- 
Built-in features to save steps and lighten house- 
work. Homes designed for beauty and comfort. 
described and priced in ‘‘ Book of 200 Home Plans.” 


Many Buyers Put Up Own Homes 


curately that hundreds of custom- 
ers doe own building. Many write 
they save $200 to $2,000. Strong, 
permanent, year-round homes. 
Conform to all city building codes. 





Fully 


Sead Fer Gordon-Van Tine Co. 





plans,specifications, 
200 Bungalows, Co- 
lonial, town and 
country homes. Also 
ask for Building Ma- 
terial Catalog. Free 
estimate onany job. 


Gordon-VanTineC " 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Beck 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


692 Case St., Davenport, Iowa 
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a trained eye sees 
through the CorkWall Window ~~ 


Even the men who have devoted 
years of study to the building of 
refrigerators will not attempt to tell 
you how good a refrigerator is until 
they have examined the substance 
inside the walls. 


This is because they know that a 
refrigerator’s ability to save ice and 
keep foods fresh depends very large- 
ly on how well the inner wall pro- 
tects the ice from outside warmth. 


And a greater number of these 
men—including government experts 
—agree that for sealing the heat 
out and the “cold” in, cork is an 
ideal substance. 


That is why every Alaska Refriger- 
ator has a little window — the Cork- 
Wall Window—through which the 
thick cork-insulated wall can be 
clearly seen, not only by the trained 
eyes of experts but by the women 
who use refrigerators and are en- 
titled to know they are buying a 
good refrigerator. 


Only the Alaska has this proof 
that the inner wall gives the best 
possible protection. Look for it 
when you buy a refrigerator. 


Your dealer will show you the 
Cork-Wall Window and the many 
other admirable features that iden- 
tify a genuine Alaska. There is an 
Alaska for every need and every 
purse. If you do not know the 
Alaska dealer, write us for his 
name and our catalog. 





















































Tue ALASKA REFRIGERATOR COMPANY. 
Dept. G-3 Muskegon, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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CORK WALL | 
(Patented June 30, 1925) 
The Cork-Wall Window 
The Cork-Wall Window is an 
actual window placed in the 
upper left-hand corner of every 
Alaska Refrigerator. It shows 
you the cork-insulated inner wall 
which seals the ‘‘cold” in and 
the heat out 





To ProcressivE DEALERS 


The Alaska Refrigerator franchise is worth 
having in your territory. It represents mer- 
chandise that is backed by years of national 
advertising, consumer satisfaction and re- 


| sale helps. Write to The Alaska Refrigerator 
IN fa\ \ Company, Dept. G-3, Muskegon, Michigan. 
London Office, 21 Ropemaker Street 


Cork-Insulated Refrigerator 
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(Continued from Page 179) 


Mrs. ROBERTS: I’ve thought from the 
first it’s—it’s a signal. 

[MRs. SLIDELL uilers a protestive moan. 

FRED (nervously): It couldn’t be a— 
a saxophone, could it? 

Mrs. SLIDELL (with hysteric laughter): 
A saxophone! A saxophone! Oh, mercy! 
A saxophone—a sax 

FRED (fiercely): You stop it! Stop it, 
d’you hear? You'll be in hysterics again. 
Want to set us all crazy? 

JESSIE: Lis (ROBERTS iurns on 
her so fiercely that she changes the word.) 








bed, FREDDIE SLIDELL and JESSIE slowly 
turn to look at each other. They look long 
and eloquenily. His left hand upon the 
floor moves slowly over until it encounters 
her right. 

FREDDIE (apologetically): Oh, pardon 

me. (He moves his hand away.) 

JESSIE (quietly): Certainly. 

[His hand again moves over; this time, 
when it touches hers he lets it remain. 
They smile gently, still looking at each 
other. The wailing and tomtom softly 
recommence ; the light flashes on. 

MRs. ROBERTS (with closed eyes): Ihave 








Hark! 


[There ts a dead silence. 
I have the strangest 


’ Mrs. ROBERTS: 
feel —— 


ROBERTS (fiercely): No, you have not! 
You got to stop having the strangest feel- 


ing! You want to—to 
unman everybody? 
Mrs. ROBERTS 
(slowly): Somebody 
must go to that door 
and see who is outside. 
ROBERTS: I knew 
that was coming! 
Here! (To FRED.) 
We'll block up those 
doors the best we can, 
and we'll all stay in 
this room till daylight. 
[As he speaks he and 
FRED carry the table 
to door ub C. They 
place it against the 
door, with a wash- 
stand and chair to re- 
enforce it. They pull 
‘the bed L. across the 
door L. and the bed 


the strangest feeling 


ROBERTS (opening his eyes, swings the 


chair leg up defensively): Where? What 
Mrs. ROBERTs: Ihavethestrangest-—— 





ROBERTS (sternly): You have not! (He 


plete silence. 





OURNAL readers 
must obtain per- 
mission for amateur 
production of “The 
Travelers,” by Booth 
Tarkington. This per- 
mission, without the 
usual royalty charges, 
may be secured by 
writing to the Editor 
of THe Lapizs’ Home 
JournaL. If admis- 
sion is to be charged 
the proceeds must be 
devoted to church, 
charitable or com- 


subsides. The lights go out.. There is com- 
Mrs. SLIDELL is heard to 


snore in a ladylike and 

gentile manner. The 

silence continues. 

Mrs. ROBERTS (in a 
small voice, apparenily 
in her sleep, muttering): 
I have the strang- 
est —— 

ROBERTS (almost 
asleep, muttering): 
You have not. 

[The curtain drops for a 
few moments, during 
which the night is 
supposedly con- 
cluded. Then the cur- 
lain, rising, discloses 
the electric light shin- 
ing brightly; but the 
guilered candles have 
gone oul. ROBERTS 
and Mrs. ROBERTS 








R. against thedoor R.., 
piling baggage and 
chairs upon the beds 





munity purposes. 


y are asleep with their 
heads comfortably 
upon MRs. SLI- 








against the doors. 

JESSIE helps them. 

MRS. SLIDELL (as this is being done): 
What good will that do? (She laughs bro- 
kenly.) 

Mrs. ROBERTS: Do you dream that’ll 
stop them? 

JESSIE: It’s begun again! 

[The wailing and tomtom are heard once more. 
Mrs. RoBERTs: I know it’s a signal. 
Mrs. SLIDELL (in a faint voice): Of 

course it is! What else could it be? For 

the bands to gather 

FRED (finding that one of the chairs is 
rickety): Here! (He pulls the chair apart.) 
Take a leg. (He hands it to ROBERTS.) 

ROBERTS: What for? 

FRED (huskily, to him): If they do come 
I’m going to hit somebody before they —— 

JESSIE (overhearing): Give me one. 
(She takes a leg of the chair from him.) 

FRED: I knew you were a brave girl, 
Jessie. 

Mrs. ROBERTS: Give me one too. (He 
hands her a leg of the chair.) 
MRS. SLIDELL (faintly): 
one. I have a—a hat pin. 

|The notse outside ceases. 

ROBERTS: There are only three chairs 
left to sit on. 

JESSIE: Fred and I'll sit on the floor. 
|They do so at once, R., their backs against 

the bed. Mrs. ROBERTS and ROBERTS 

sit beside MRS. SLIDELL—one at her left, 
the other upon her right. 

Mrs. SLIDELL (moaning): Nothing to 
do but—but wait! 

Mrs. RoBerts: I do not like this —— 
{She yawns.) Excuse me! I suppose rid- 
ng in the wind all day does make one a 
ittle 

MRS. SLIDELL (slowly): Good heavens! 
You aren’t sleepy, are you? 

Mrs. ROBERTS (brighily): Not at all! 
tlowcouldanyonebe? (She closes her eyes.) 

MRS. SLIDELL: No. (She yawns.) Ex- 
cuse me. 
|Stlence. All three close their eyes. ROB- 

ERTS nods slightly; opens his eyes 

briskly; nods again. The chair leg drops 

from his lax hand. Startled, he picks it 
up; lets it rest in his lap and again nods. 

\Upon the right, seated on the floor, with 
their heads resting upon the foot of the 





I don’t want 





DELL’S shoulders. 

JESSIE and FRED 
are asleep R. in almost the same posiure 
last seen. 

[Three loud and solemn raps are heard upon 
the door up C. There is silence. Then the 
raps are repeated more briskly. FRED 
and JESSIE wake, looking at each other. 
They smile pleasantly. 

LA SERA (shouting outside): Misterr 
Row-bertz! Misterr Row-bertz! Madame! 
Mees! Your breakfast is wait. You must 
get up! It is time! Mr. Row-bertz! 

ROBERTS (not opening his eyes): What’s 
matter? 

La SERA: Misterr Row-bertz! 

ROBERTS (irritably; with his eyes still 
closed): Come in! 

[The door is pushed hard; the barricade 
gives way. LA SERA comes in. 

ROBERTS (jumping up fiercely): What 
do you want? 

[The others awake. JESSIE and FRED rise to 
their feet, stretching. 

LA SERA (jovially): Breakfast is wait! 
Fine day! Fine day for early start to 
Taormina. 

ROBERTS: Day! Is it daylight? 

La SERA: Day? She’s seven o’clock! 
We must breakfast. 

ROBERTS (angrily): Look here! What 
did you tell me you had to go two miles to 
a sheep barn for, when this gentleman —— 

LA SERA (interrupting): Oh, yes, sir. 
He put his car down below; but the huncle 
of our chauffeur—well, he is got some bet- 
ter wine than this hotel. (Jovially.) You 
excuse, eh? Thees very fine hotel, though! 

ROBERTS (bitterly): Yes, fine hotel! No 
noises! Nice green-faced people —— 

La SERA (indomitably merry): Green 
face? Yes! All people here have green 
skin. Work in sulphur mine. Noise? Ha, 
ha! Salvatore, she is the valet de cham- 
bre; she learn the saxophone, because for 
go to America. They tell him she has got 
to stop; keep you awake. They have big 
discussings. 

FRED: I told you it was a saxophone. 

La SERA: Yes, sir. Fine saxophone! 
Fine hotel! Breakfast she is wait down- 
stairs, lady and gentimans. 

MRS. SLIDELL (rousing): What a night! 
Thank heaven, it’s over! 
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The very soul of youth and grace has been woven into 


Rengo Belt 
Corsets 


For every figure-at every good store _~ Crown Corset Co., 295 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 












This free Style Book 
shows Stout Women 
how to dress in the 
new fashionable 
slender silhouette. 






Stout Women 


Can Dress in NewYork’s Latest Style 
— the Slender Spring Silhouette 


HENEVER you see a well-dressed : 
stout woman, haven’t you always 
wondered where she found such smart 
slenderizing styles? You will know where 
she found them if you will send for the 
Lane Bryant style book pictured above. 


Style ‘Book Sent Free 
Dresses of silk, wool or cotton. Coats for sports 
or dress. Hats for heads with full hair dress. 
Every apparel need for the stout woman. All 
sizes from 38 to 58 bust. For tall, medium or 
short stout women. Superior fabrics, excellent 
workmanship. Lowest possible prices. Send for 
your Style Book today. It is ready and FREE. 


ane #ryant 
38 Street at Address Dept.52 


Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


NEW YORK - BROOKLYN + CHICAGO «+ DETROIT + ST. LOUIS + PHILADELPHIA 
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Can you get your 
baby’s bottle 
clean inside? 


r. 
wt a, 


on le 


You do not set your 
table with drinking 
glasses shaped 4 
* like this: 






very difficult to keep thor- 
oughly clean—so, of course, 
you use a drinking glass 


Even a child 


can wash this 





glass thoroughly! 


Why let your baby nurse from 
a bottle 
shaped 


like this? You can nev- 


er be sure 
that disease germs have been 
removed from those inside 
curves and angles. 

Dr. L. Emmett Holt, the famous 
baby specialist, wrote the following 
unmistakable directions in his book, 
“The Happy Baby”’: 
bottles, those which are the easiest 
—— 72 


“Tn selecting 


to clean should be chosen. 
These are the round bottles 
with wide mouths.” 

This is the kind of bottle 
(food-cell) that Dr. Holt 
means: This is the Hygeia—the Safe 
Nursing Bottle—that protects your 
baby’s health. It has straight sides, 
and no neck. The breast portion is 
soft and flexible, and weaning is 
made easy. 

Sold by drug stores everywhere. 
Endorsed by thousands of doctors. 

















The Hygeia, the mod- 
ern, safe nursing bottle, 
does away with poten- 
tial dangers—the brush, 
the funnel, and the 
narrow neck. 


Hygeia 
The SAFE 
NURSING BOTTLE 
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Mrs. ROBERTS (dazed, puts her hand to 
her head): I have the strangest 

ROBERTS: Yes, so have I; but it’s not 
in my head. I want food! 

FRED: Which road are you going to 
take today, sir? 

ROBERTS (gruffly): Which road? Why, 
the road that has the fewest —— 

JESSIE (interrupting): Papa, were you 
at-all nervous last night? 

ROBERTS: Me? Nervous? Whatabout? 

JESSIE: You weren’t? You weren’t 
really frightened or anything? Not at 
anytime, papa, dear? 

ROBERTS (incredulously): Me? Why, 
what on earth are you talking about? 

JESSIE: I mean when you ran in the 
other room and slammed the door, and 
left me on this side of it. 

ROBERTS (indignanily): What? When 
did you dream that? 

JESSIE: You mean nothing like that 
happened at all, do you, papa? 





RoBeERtTs: I certainly do! I never —— 

JESSIE (sweetly): Then if you didn’t 
and don’t want me to prove it by mamma 
or anything, don’t you think you’d bet- 
ter —— 

ROBERTS: Prove it by your mother? 
(He laughs loudly.) How could you prove 
what didn’t happen by her, or by any- 
body? 

JESSIE: Mamma, didn’t papa —— 

ROBERTS (drowning her out): You cer- 
tainly dreamed it! (Hastily): Mr. Slidell, 
this is rather a queer country to motor in. 
I hope you and your mother will keep 
right along with us to Taormina. 

FRED (gravely): Thank you, sir. I hope 
to see a great deal of you there too. 

JESSIE: I should think so—after all 
we’ve been through together! 

LA SERA (at door up C.): Downstairs. 
Breakfast she is wait. 

Mrs. ROBERTs: Let’s do go! 

[She goes up with ROBERTS. 


MRS. SLIDELL (going up): Come, Fred- 
die! 

ROBERTS (at the door, commandingly): 
Jessie —— 

JESSIE (a litile threateningly): Ina min- 
ute, papa! 

ROBERTS (subdued): All right. All 
right. (He turns to LA SERA): Say, what 
does pranzo mean in English? 

LA SERA: Pranzo. It means dinner. 

ROBERTS: That’s what I thought. 
[They all pass out leaving JESSIE and 

FRED downstage C., together, facing each 

other solemnly. 

JESSIE: I wasn’t afraid after I found 
you were here, Fred—not one instant. 

FRED (very serious): You are a brave, 
brave girl, Jessie. 

JESSIE (in a gentle voice, earnestly): 
And you—you were just like a lion, 
Freddie! 


(Curtain, as they lean toward each other.) 





of wild romping, he ceased to bark and 
gallop, and he trotted sedately off with 
Lassie to the brood nest to inspect the 
pups. But inwardly he was still a fool. 
For the next few days complaints poured 
in from all quarters. 

Dawn had gamboled playfully across 
the glass top of the cold frames up along- 
side the greenhouse, breaking nine panes 
and cutting his own foot. Dawn had 
picked a quarrel with Wolf, because Wolf 
chanced to saunter past the brood-nest 
shed and to pause inquiringly at its door. 

Once more the gentle mistress was his 
only advocate in a world of disapproving 
folk. Once more it was she who declared 
it was only a phase and would pass. It 
passed, even as she foretold. In a day or 
so it was gone. But soon it was succeeded 
by a newer and more harrowing phase. 

By this time the six pups no longer 
looked like sleek rats. They were as large 
as rabbits, and they looked like an armful 
of Teddy Bears. They had been graduated 
from the brood nest to the puppy yard. 
There, with Lass, they were egregiously 
happy, their tottery legs propelling their 
fuzzily fat little bodies on daring tours of 
exploration to every corner of the yard’s 
thirty-foot limits. 

Dawn would sit by the hour alongside 
the wire inclosure, peering gravely at 
them. They were Lass’. Thus they had 
a claim on his interest and protection. In 
his queer brain awoke another atavistic 
trait, the need to forage for his mate’s 
young. The mistress learned first of this 
when the cook came to her, all but weep- 
ing, and implored her to look out toward 
the puppy yard. As the Mistress gazed 
the cook expounded. 


AWN had walked straight into her 
kitchen, so he had, the big ugly brute, 
and he had gone straight over to the table 
as bold as brass, and he’d lifted a fresh- 
baked loaf of her best bread right offen it, 
sohehad,and carried it out-of-doors, under 
her very nose as you might say—and just 
take a look at what he’s a-doing with it! 
The mistress looked. There was Dawn, 
beside the puppy yard. On the far side of 
the wire, Lass and the six pups were 
watching him with silent interest. The 
meshes of the wire were barely large 
enough for a man’s fist to penetrate them. 
Dawn was gripping the large loaf of bread 
by one corner and was striving vehe- 
mently to push it through the netting. 

Failing to shove it through at one place, 
he trotted to another, on the theory that 
perhaps the meshes there might be wider. 
Still failing, he reared himself on his hind 
legs and tried to drop it over the fence. 
He could not reach to within a foot of the 
wire’s top. 

Down he came on his forelegs again, and 
attacked the loaf as if it were a mortal foe. 
He ripped it into a score of fragments. 
These morsels he shoved through into the 
yard, then stood back to observe the de- 
light of the pups he had saved from starva- 
tion. There was no delight to observe. 


Qutlaw 


(Continued from Page 25) 


For the pups were not starving. Indeed 
they were not even hungry. Almost 
wholly weaned, they had had two big 
meals of bread-and-milk-and-egg that 
day; and they were due to have three 
more. Thus they sniffed with scant favor 
at the chunks of bread jammed through 
the wire at them, and did not so much as 
nibble it. 

From puppyhood Gray Dawn and all 
the other collies of The Place had been 
taught that the house’s food was sacred 
from them. In normal moments it would 
no more have occurred to Gray Dawn to 
steal a loaf of bread from the kitchen table 
than it would occur to an archbishop to 
pocket one of his host’s coffee spoons. 


THE master did the mistress take 
her problem, worried as to whether 
the dog should be punished for his theft or 
whether he was not blamable for following 
the all-powerful instinct of the wild. The 
master solved the puzzle in unworthy 
fashion. That afternoon Gray Dawn 
strode half-miserably, half-aggressively 
into the kitchen. On the table lay un- 
guarded a roll of delicious looking raw 
meat. Dawn annexed it for the pups. 

By the time he had borne it out-of- 
doors his mouth was full of liquid fire. 
In agony he dropped the meat, and drew 
in great gulps of air to cool his burning 
tongue and mouth-roof and throat. Then 
he looked again at the meat. Gingerly he 
picked it up by one corner. Again that 
anguish of fire tortured his tender mouth 
and nostrils. He dropped the murderous 
stuff and made a bee line for the horse 
trough, there to engulf half his head. For 
by this time the burning had extended to 
his eyes. 

“‘It was the only thing I could do,”’ said 
the master, as he and the mistress came 
out of the pantry where they had watched 
the theft. “‘It was rottenly crue'. But it 
was less cruel than to punish him perhaps 
fifty times for stealing. He’ll never do it 
again.” 

The master was right. Never again in 
all his days did Gray Dawn commit lar- 
ceny of food, whether to feed himself or 
his young. That one blazingly agonizing 
experience had been enough. A piece of 
meat, steeped in red pepper and oil of mus- 
tard, is a drastic but terribly effective aid 
to canine honesty. For 
a while there was a ces- 
sation of trouble. The 
pups grew apace. Gray 
Dawn spent hours play- 
ing gently with them or 
watching them through 
their fence wire. Other- 
wise he had lapsed to 
his more dignified self. 
No more did he harrow 
the nerves of mankind. 






Then on a day a neighboring farmer, 
Frayne by name, came to The Place and 
bought one of the two merle pups, plan- 
ning to bring it up as a sheep tender and 
a herder for his cattle. He chose this merle 
as the strongest and liveliest of the six 
youngsters as well as the largest of the 
litter. So impressed was he with the 
puppy that he grunted hardly at all when 
he heard the high price demanded for it. 

“The right sort of collie, trained right, 
is worth the pay of two hired men on a 
farm like mine,’ he said; ‘‘and this little 
gray cuss looks good to me. I'll take 
him.”’ 

He paid out the money, and stooped to 
pick up his purchase; he had come on 
foot, and the baby dog was still very light 
to carry. But, as he lifted the pup and 
turned to leave the yard, Gray Dawn 
barred his way. Teeth aglint from under 
his upcurled lip and hackles bristling, 
Dawn moved slowly and ominously to- 
ward Frayne. The farmer stopped in his 
tracks. 

The master intervened. His own tem- 
per was not at its best, for always he hated 
to sell one of the Sunnybank collie pups. 
Hence, manlike, he took out his annoy- 
ance on Dawn. “Back!” he ordered. ‘‘Go 
inside!”’ 


E SPOKE in a tone that did not ad- 

mit of argument. Reluctant, suspi- 
cious, Gray Dawn turned and made for 
the house. The master followed and shut 
himin. Afterward, when Frayne had gone, 
the master saw Dawn dart out of the 
house, when a door chanced to be left 
open, and make for the kennel yard. There 
he sniffed the ground, then set off up the 
drive at a hand-gallop, muzzle close to 
earth. 


“Following Frayne and the pup,” - 


growled the master. “I’ve had about 
enough of this nonsense with Dawn and 
the puppies. Come back here!” 

At the call Dawn halted and turned. 
At its more angry repetition he came 
glumly back. The master took him across 
to his seldom-used kennel house and 
chained him. There, an hour later, he had 
his supper. 

The mistress and the master were going 
out to dinner that evening in Montclair, 
and did not expect to reach home again 
until well after midnight. In the hurry of 
preparation they drove off leaving Dawn 
still tied to his kennel. 

The big dog spent a miserable evening. 
He knew well what had happened. The 
stranger had taken away one of Lassie’s 
babies. For some amazing reason the 
mistress and the master 
had not fought to keep 
him from taking it. The 
puppy had been carried 
off. And Dawn was not 
able to go after it, being 
tied ignominiously by a 
strong chain. 


Gg 


(Continued on Page 184) 
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clence F 


N { R. C. NESTLE, international authority on 
hair, has solved the problem of perma- 








nent waving. 


Among other famous men, Professor Metchni- 
koff, of the Pasteur Institute of Paris, declared in 
1909 that Mr. Nestle’s invention of the perma- 
nent wave “is the greatest step forward in hair 
science ever made for the comfort of women.” 


The New Nestle Meter Scale— 
a great advance 


Now, Mr. Nestle brings forth an invention 
of as much importance to the study of human 
hair as the X-Ray is to the human body. 

This is a machine that literally ‘reads’ your 
hair—that reveals its special characteristics and 
forever takes the guess out of the permanent wave. 


The Nestle Meter Scale removes a great re- 
sponsibility from the operator. Guided by its 
teadings, the permanent waver knows exactly 
what kind of hair you really have and exactly 
how to wave it for perfect results. 





” 


Booklet Is FREE 


With or without the 
hair test 


Ask for our interest- 
ing booklet, “Taking 
the Guess Out of 
Permanent Waving”’. 
It is alive with helpful 
information on the 
care of the hair. It 
brings you full details of the new Nestle Meter 
Scale and the Nestle Circuline Process. Sent free 
upon request. Please use the coupon opposite. 
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_ These readings give him insight and foresight, 


discover what the eye cannot see, and so make 
possible a new system of permanent waving 
that is adaptable to every head of hair:— 


The Nestle Circuline Process 
for perfect permanent waving 


This is a personalized treatment— designed 
to carry out “to the letter,” the readings of 
the Nestle Meter Scale. 

Whether your hair be normal, snow-white, 
black, bleached or dyed—whether you want 
a tight, medium or loose wave —any one of 
the 6,000 Nestle Wavers can produce it. 


Know your hair before you have it waved 
The reading and recommendation cost ‘you nothing 


Just fill out the coupon below—and send a 
small strand of your hair, at least 5" long 
and about the thickness of a pencil lead—with 
$1 deposit to cover costs of testing. Do not 
send combings! 


NESTLES 


CIRCULINE PROCESS 
‘For the perfect 
permanent wave 





The Nestle Lanoil Company alone possesses the patented Nestle Meter 
Scale, and only qualified establishments can offer the genuine Nestle 
Circuline Permanent Wave. Beware of imitations and misleading claims. 


an mventton 
"Us 


The Nestle Meter 

Scale Tests Your 

Hair in Advance 
The Nestle Laboratory in New 
York offers a personal service 
by mail that aids your Nestle 


Permanent Waver to produce 
the perfect Permanent Wave. 


The Nestle Laboratories will then send you 
a card giving the result of the analysis of your 
hair. This $1 deposit will be deducted from 
the price of your mext permanent wave—given 
anywhere in the United States where the 
Nestle Circuline Process is used. The Nestle 
Company guarantees the refund of this deposit. 
Over 6,000 hair dressers and beauty parlors 
in the United States use Nestle Permanent 
Waving apparatus. 


Have Your Hair Read Now! 


With exact scientific knowledge of your hair 
in advance, your permanent waver cannot fail 
to give you the style of wave you want — 
exactly as you want it. It is worth a great deal 
to be assured of perfect, permanent waves 
from now on and it really costs you nothing. 
Send your hair sample today! 


NESTLE LANOIL CO., Lrp. 
Established 1905 
12 East Forty-ninth Street, New York City 


Originators of Permanent Waving 


y 








= 
NESTLE LANOIL CO., LTD., LABORATORY i 
12 EAST 49th ST., Dept. 3-A, NEW YORK 


Enclosed find $1 deposit and sample of my 
hair for an official laboratory reading on the 
Nestle Meter Scale. It is understood that my 
$1 will be deducted from the cost of my next 
permanent wave at any hair waving establish- 
ment using the Nestle Circuline Process. You 
are to send me a record of your findings and 
your free booklet on permanent waving. 


Name. 





(Please write plainly) 


Address. 


{ If booklet only is wanted, check here F] 
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NORIDA VANITIES 
———n70 





i Filled with 


CANNOT SPILL 


FOR LOOSE POWDER 


-_jeeciaeaaar: 








Just a Twist and Loose 


Powder 


Loose Powder- 


It Cannot Spill 





refilled 





Just a twist and the 
powder comes forth 


Norida, the most ingenious 
and practical vanitie ever 
invented. And now,youcan 
use your favorite loose pow- 
der wherever you go. 


Buy one at any drug or depart- 
ment store. Be sure you ask for 


Norid® 


The Vanitie for Your Favorite Loose Powder 











The loose powder 
cannot spill 


Single, for loose powder. 
Double, for loose powder 
and: rouge. Gilt and 
Silver. Noridas come 
filled with Wildflower 


powder and rouge. 


Norida Parfumerie 
630 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
Canadian Office 
145 Adelaide St. West 
Toronto 


March, 1926 
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“Thermos”—A Home Essential 


HOUSANDS of American wives and mothers look 

upon “Thermos” as one of the necessaries of house- 
keeping. Not simply one or two “Thermos” Bottles for 
occasional use—but a beautiful “Thermos” Jug or Pitcher 
Set in day-after-day service in each bedroom, in the living 
room, on the dining table, and the summer porch. 


“Thermos” gave the world portable hot and cold food 
and drink—portable comfort—at home or away from 


home. 


Ask your dealer to show you the Complete Genuine 


hermos”’ Line—you'll-find exactly the 


Thermos”’ 


you want at an attractively moderate price. 


THE AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 


366 Madison Ave. 


New York 


In England: Thermos Limited, London 
In Canada: Thermos Bottle Co., Ltd., Toronto 


GENUINE 


VACUUM BOTTLE. 





'*Tis “Thermos” 
or’Tisn’t “Thermos” 
To be sure of getting 
““Thermos”’ service re- 
member that all vacuum 
bottles are not ‘* Ther- 
mos” Bottles. There is 
only one ‘* Thermos” 
Bottle, and that is the 
original Genuine Ther- 
mos Vacuum Bottle that 
first introduced portable 
heat and cold to America 








21 years ago. Look for 
the “Thermos” Trade- 
mark stamped on the 
bottom of the case. 
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For hours he lay, with his nose between 
his forepaws, brooding in sullen resent- 
ment at what had happened. Thus did 
the maids, coming home from an evening 
at the movies, find him. Thinking he had 
been left chained by mistake, and know- 
ing he was always left on guard on the 
veranda at night, one of them stooped and 
unsnapped the chain from his collar. 

Like a streak of light the collie bounded 
to the puppy yard. At its gate he sniffed 
the earth and instantly caught the scent 
he was looking for. Again—this time with 
no one to stop him—he went up the drive 
at a hand-gallop, nose to ground, and out 
into the motor-infested highroad. 

Frayne had walked well to one side of 
the road to avoid cars. This fact and the 
lateness of the hour kept Dawn from acci- 
dent. In ten minutes his hand-gallop had 
brought him to the byway leading to the 


- Frayne farmyard. 


The yard and its fringe of buildings were 
dark. Frayne’s old collie had been run 
over and killed by a speed-drunk motorist 
a week earlier. Thus no alarm was given 
as Dawn trotted into the yard. The sur- 
roundings were unlighted, but they were 
not silent. From somewhere in the huddle 
of outhouses came intermittently a falsetto 
barking and whimpering. 


 aopenengh gray baby was terribly lonely 
and disconsolate on this his first night 
away from his furry little mother and his 
cuddling brothers and sisters. He was 
making known his plight by howling and 
barking most lamentably. He had kept up 
this plaint at short intervals all evening. 
This, in defiance of his new owner’s occa- 
sional angry shouts from an upper window 
of the house. 

Suddenly the pup’s wails changed to a 
whine of delight. He heard and scented 
a friend. Dawn had located the tool house 
in which the puppy had been shut for the 
night, and was loping toward it. Twice 
he circled the small building. Once he 
scratched and shoved imperiously at its 
shut door. 

There was no mode of ingress except 
through the open window, nearly four 
feet above ground. The jump was ab- 
surdly easy for Gray Dawn. With no 
exertion at all, he bounded up and through 
it. Down he came, as light as a cat, on the 
floor inside, where the puppy awaited 
wrigglingly his coming. The pup was di- 
rectly under the window. Thus Dawn, in 
dropping to the floor, upset him. Though 
the youngster was more 
scared than hurt by the 
overthrow, the night re- 
sounded with his terri- 
fied screeches. 


WICE, in the past 

hour, Frayne had 
gotten out of bed, re- 
solved to go down and 
whip the puppy that 
was robbing him and his 
household of their rest. 
The second time he had 
got as far as the front 






Dawn making off with the high-priced 
puppy, Frayne’s rage flamed high. With 
all his might he brought down the scourg- 
ing whip across the collie’s gray back. 

Scarce had the blow fallen when Dawn 
let drop the puppy again and hurled him- 
self roaringly at the man. The pain and 
the humiliation of the blow turned him 
into a wild beast. Straight for Frayne’s 
bare throat he launched himself, his jaws 
ravening for the kill. 

Frayne flung up his arm instinctively 
and recoiled a step. His heel struck the 
bottom of the tool-house doorway and he 
tumbled noisily to the floor, his back 
smiting it resoundingly. As he fell he 
shouted. 


WOMAN had thrown open a window in 

the house. At sound of Dawn’s roar, 

and at dim sight of the huge brute spring- 

ing at Frayne, she caught up the shotgun 

which always stood loaded in the farmer’s 

bedroom and fired both barrels in the gen- 
eral direction of the scrimmage. 

Two .of the birdshot pellets whizzed 
past Dawn and found irritating lodgment 
in Frayne’s thigh. But the shot, perhaps, 
saved his life. For, as Dawn was boring 
in at the bawling and prostrate man, he 
heard the report of the gun behind him 
and was aware of a hot sting as three of the 
pellets raked his fluffy gray side. From all 
over the house folk were shouting and 
screaming. 

For once in his life Dawn used supreme 
common sense. Frayne was. down and 
helpless. There was no more fight in him. 
Reénforcements were at hand. Something 
that sounded like thunder had been fol- 
lowed by sharp hurts in the collie’s side. 
It was high time to be getting home. He 
snatched up the panic-stricken puppy and 
trotted offendedly off into the darkness. 

The mistress and the master came 
down the drive, from their evening in 
Montclair, and stopped the car at the 
front steps. Something hugely formidable 
arose stiffly from the blood-flecked porch 
and advanced with sheepish enthusiasm 
to greet them. On the floor, where he had 
been lying between Dawn’s forepaws, 
slept heavily and happily the merle puppy. 


se ELL,” the master reported next day 
to his wife as she and Gray Dawn 
came up the drive to meet him on his re- 
turn from a call upon Frayne, “‘the net 
results are that we keep the puppy. I’ve 
given back Frayne’s money. And I have 
just paid Frayne an extra hundred dollars 
for doctor fees for excavating a couple of 
Number Eight shot from under the skin of 
his hip and for any other damage and scare 
he got from Dawn’s visit. In return he 
has agreed not to sue and not to report 
Dawn to the police as ‘incurably vicious,’ 
as he swore 
he would when 
I first went 
there.”’ 
“*Tncurably 
vicious’?”’ re- 
peated the mis- 
tress indig- 
nantly. ‘“‘Why, 
dear old Dawn 


e 5 





door. Then, as silence 
fell, he was turning back to bed when this 
new racket broke out. Snatching a carriage 
whip from the corner of the hall, he stamped 
forth in punitive wrath. 

Gray Dawn was nosing the pup solici- 
tously, to find the cause of his yells. 
Under this ministration the howler sank 
his laments to a snuffly sobbing. Dawn 
lifted him gently by the nape of his neck, 
to spring out through the window with 
him. But instantly he dropped him. 
Someone was coming at a run toward the 
tool house. Dawn turned and faced its 
door. 

As he did so the door swung wide. This 
was an improvement on jumping through 
a window. Dawn caught up the puppy 
and ambled out with him into the farm- 
yard. Frayne, flashlight in one hand and 
horsewhip in the other, recognized the 
kidnaper at once as the dog that had 
threatened him that afternoon. Seeing 





is ———”’ 

‘“‘T’d hate to say what he is,”” morbidly 
interposed the master. ‘‘In the last six 
weeks he’s taken turns at larceny and kid- 
naping and at attempted manslaughter, 
and several more things. He’s broken 
about every law there is, except the 
statutes against arson and violation of 
riparian rights. I suppose we’ve got to 
keep that whole litter of rackety pups, i! 
we want to save him from more outlawry 
or from another spell of infantile idiocy. 
He is ——”’ 

‘He is worth it,” finished the mistress, 
rumpling the collie’s ears as he walke:! 
lovingly at her side. 

“IT know he is,” grumbled the master. 
“That’s why I stand for having him 
around. When he isn’t being an unbea:- 
able nuisance he’s a grand chum. Th: 
only trouble is that nobody knows whic 
he’s due to be next. Nobody. Gray Dawn 
himself, least of all.’’ 
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Hickory Belts with 
SECURA CLASP 


cA Helpful New Version of 
“the Belt That Never Binds’’ 


oe 


Taner way in personal hygiene has been chang- 

ing. The gauze tab sanitary pad is replacing older 
methods. And now Hickory is ready with the only 
sanitary belt made with Secura Clasp. . . designed 
exclusively for use with gauze tab pads. This new 
Hickory style is the same soft, conforming belt that 
you’ve long enjoyed but with the patented Secura 
Clasp replacing the time honored safety pin. 


Secura Clasp is small... neat... flat... handy! Two 
quick movements open and close it. Secura Clasp 
holds with positive firmness—can’t bend, slip, tear 
the gauze or work loose. Secura is secure, and it makes 
a smoother, flatter attachment of the gauze to the belt. 


. @.STEIN & COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES TORONTO 











Below 
Hicxory Secura Bett with miesh shield. 
Made of finest quality elastic and mesh 
fabric. Trimmed in twill cloth. Fastens 
with two buttons. Flesh or white; medi- 
um, large or extra large. As low as 50c. 
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SEcuRA CLasp—shown opened and closed in the above 
illustration—may be had on all models in Hickory 
Belts, but only on Hickory Belts. If you, too, are follow- 
ing the newer way in personal hygiene, you’ll want to 
try the new belt designed exclusively for use with gauze 
tab pads. If your dealer hasn’t yet received his supply, 
write, giving his name. Address, Mrs. Ruth Stone, 1143 
W. Congress Street, Chicago. 


Below 
Hickory SecurA BELT with sateen 
shield. Comfortably, made of finest 
quality elastic and softest sateen. Side 
closing with button. Flesh or white, 
in all waist sizes: 22 to 36. As low as 65c. 


P. S. Hickory BELTs are 
also made with 
taped-on safety 
pins for those not 
using the manufac- 
tured pads. As low 














Hicxory All-Elastic SecurRA BELT. 
Step-in model made of finest quality 
elastic. Trimmed in twill cloth. 
Shaped to fit. Flesh orwhite; medium, 
large or extra large. As low as 50c. 


HICKORY Lisonal ‘Necessities. 


as 25c. 
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distinguished guest arrives ~ 


HE GUEST ROOM suddenly be- 
‘oe the most important room 
in the house upon the arrival of a 
distinguished guest. 


As hostess you feel that all your 
genius in home making will be 
judged by the beauty and comfort 
brought together in this one room. 
And when the guest is a woman 
versed in all the mysterious arts of 
home planning, the occasion is all 
the more significant. 


What a relief, then, to know that 
the guest bed is beyond criticism 
because it is faultlessly dressed in 
WAMSUTTA PERCALE sheets and pil- 
low cases. You know that your 
social lioness, wherever she may 
have been entertained, has never 
beguiled sweet dreams in greater 
comfort than you offer her with 
WAMSUTTA PERCALE. 


For the texture of WAMSUTTA 
PERCALE is softer and smoother to 
the touch than that of any other 
sheeting made. Both sheets and 
pillow cases are 
finished with 
that fine care- 
fulness of detail 
that was once 
associated only 
with the finest 


























AS HOSTESS, YOU FEEL THAT YOUR GENIUS 
AS A HOME MAKER IS ON TRIAL 








imported linens. All hemstitching is espe- 
cially protected by the WAMSUTTA tape sel- 
vedge so that it cannot tear at the edges. 


Judged by fineness, lightness and length of 


wear, WAMSUTTA PERCALE is really 
quite inexpensive. It wears like 
linen, yet does not cost so much 
for laundry, and it does not wrinkle 
so easily. 


Your best stores will show you 
WAMSUTTA PERCALE in a variety of 
effective styles—also in pillow-tub- 
ing. The green and gold label is 
your assurance that you are buying 
“guest room quality.” 


° ° . 


IS WAMSUTTA PERCALE 
EXPENSIVE? 


If there could be a “wear meter” 
attached to WAMSUTTA PERCALE 
sheets and pillow cases and the 
amount of wear could be measured 
and paid for just as you do for 
your electric light current, you 
would find WAMSUTTA surprisingly 
economical to use. The famous 
Millard laundry test has proved 
WAMSUTTA PERCALE to be much 
stronger than 24 other brands rep- 
resentative of the best sheetings on 
the market. Measured by its length 
of service, WAMSUTTA PERCALE is 
really most inexpensive. 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, New Bedford, Mass. 
Founded 1846. 


RIDLEY WATTS & CO., Selling Agents 
44 Leonard Street, N. Y. 


Buy Wamsutta Percale pillow-tubing, if you want a tubing of the finest quality for hand embroidery. 


SHEETS & PILLOW CASES CThe finest of cottons 
c Always look for the green and gold 


AMSUTTA PERCALE 


WAMSUTTA 
PERCALE 
WAMSUTTA MILLS 
NEW BEDFORD 
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Popular 
Boat Pillows 
for Den, Porch or 


(college ‘Room 


By 
KATHARINE LEE GRABLE 
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The C. W. Morgan, on the pil- 
low at the left, comes straight 
from the painting by Harry 
Neyland, and is embroidered in 
white—two skeins of Number 6 
embroidery cotton for solid part, 
less than a skein of Number ro 
for outlining—on a half yard, 
45 inches wide, of coarse cobalt 
blue or medium brown linen; 


Transfer Number 620. 








Transfer No. 620 





For the North Sea ketch at 
left, Number 620, use a skein 
of Number 6 white embroidery 
cotton for solid parts, and 
Number ro for outlining, on 
coarse jade linen—two-thirds 
of a yard, 36 inches wide. 


Two-thirds of a yard of 36- 

wi inch red linen makes the pil- 

low for Viking ship at right, 

Number 621. Work requires 

one skein of Number 6 white 

embroidery cotton, and part of 
a skein of Number so. 























Transfer No. 620 Transfer No. 621 











One skein of white embroidery 
cotton Number 6 for solid work 
and part of skein of Number 
zo for outlining, will do the 
Santa Maria, Number 621, at 
left, on two-thirds of a yard of 
36-inch bisque linen. 


Amber linen—two-thirds of 
a yard, 36 inches wide— 
makes pillow at right. For 
solid work of clipper, Number 
620, use two skeins of white 
Number 6 embroidery cotton; 
some Number 10 for outline, 








Transfer No. 621 




















Transfer No. 621 Transfer No. 620 





The pirate ship at left, 





jenuy antnentic Gerlane of old histone 9 score 4 se Fie Santi Masia at 
ships, to add a touch of romantic adven- a, ts ower leIt—with long 
cay in to the den or college room, or a dash embroidered with two and short stitches ver- 
4% of color to the porch, were embroidered ard hares gent tical in soit and To 
==} under the direction of the Lenox Hill er O embroidery cot- wise in DOW an 
Settiement House in New York, but can be made by ton for o RK par. * and — the side of 
any novice—the stitches are so simple. some of Number JO ull, masts, spars, 
In the C. W. Morgan, the square-rigged bark at for outlining, on half bowsprit and two 
top of page, vertical long and short stitches are used a yard of 45-inch linen flags in satin stitch; 
for foremast and mainsails; and long, slanting satin of coarse weave. the pennant is out- 


lined. The staunch 
clipper at lower right 
has masts and jib boom in slanting satin 
stitch; the mainsails in vertical satin 
-stitches crossed at intervals with long out- 
line stitches; the jib sails in crosswise satin 
stitch. Hull is in crosswise long and short. 
In the pirate ship at left, slanting satin 
stitch is used for masts, spars, top of hull 
and solid part of pennant. The long and 
short stitches of the sails are vertical, while 
those of bow and stern are crosswise. 


Stitches for jibs. Spars, masts, top of hull and white- 
Caps are in satin stitch; lower part and sides of hull, 
jib boom, rigging, waves and moon are outlined. 

At upper left of page the North Sea ketch has its 
hull and sails in long and short stitches—crosswise in 
hull, vertical in sails; mast, spars, bowsprit and jib 

m in satin stitch; while the rigging and ocean— 
Save the whitecaps of satin stitch—are outlined, as 
inall the boats. The bold Viking ship at upper right 
has sail, mast and solid part of pennant in cross- 
Wise satin stitch; hull in crosswise long and short 
he l Stitches, shields in vertical satin stitch. 


on ne 





Patterns may be secured from stores selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, from. Home Pattern Co., 18 East 18th Street, N. Y. C. Boat Transfers, 25 cents; Dresses, 45 cents. 


























































Hangings 
Draperies, cuftains, up- 
holstery matérials— 
how Rit will renew their 
lustre and loveliness! 


~ f And what a differ- 
NX enceRitwillmakein 
little rompers that 
many hard wash- 
ings have faded! 





Stockings 


Part of the charm of 
using Rit is the thrill 
of rebeautifying an 
intimate bit of apparel. 








OF 9-2 —4- y— eo 4/, 
a 4 a. am 
White Rit 


If you have a dark 
colored fabric that is 
faded or sun streaked— 
Z White Rit will remove 

; color so you can 
Sf 






















~ 
‘ 


t 
“Rit” it a lighter shade. 








rr 


Change winter 


abness into joyous 


Easter colors 


VERYONE has dresses, 

waists, skirts, a dozen arti- 
cles of apparel, that can be 
made stylish simply by adding 
the color that’s so fashionable 
this year. 


ALL POSSIBLE 
WITH RIT 


And how easily Rit makes all 
this possible. How inexpen- 
sively, too! 


Simply dip in Rit, and without muss 
or fuss the lovely colors of spring 
are yours. 


Miami Rose, Daisy Yellow, lovely 
greens, all the latest shades may 


be had with Rit. 


And in brightening up the home 
for the coming of spring—what 
a friend you’ll find in Rit. Drab, 
faded hangings and cretonnes— 
faded bed spreads—what a differ- 
ence the beautiful Rit colors will 
make in them. 


RIT RESULTS 
GUARANTEED 


A rare bit of magic it may seem, 
yet that’s all there is to “Rit-ing” a 
garment. Dip in Rit and it becomes 
a joyous creation in just the color 
you want. And remember you’re 
safe in using Rit. Perfect results 
are guaranteed. 


So don’t discard a beautiful garment 
simply because it is faded, drab or 
unfashionable in hue. Use Rit. 


Rit colors range from the softest, 
most elusive shades to those that 
are deep and rich. Choose from 
twenty-three attractive shades as 
well as lustrous jet black. Write 
to Miss Rit for the Wonders of Rit, 
giving all the latest shades and how 
to obtain them. 


AND WHITE RIT 


White Rit will remove the color 
from dark-colored fabrics so you 
can “Rit” them a lighter shade. 
You'll find it invaluable for any 
article whose colors have run—or 
something streaked and faded by the 
sun. Also fine for renewing white 
goods that have become spotted, 
stained or yellowed by age, making 


them a beautiful snowy white.. 


Same price as Rit colors. 15c a pack- 
age at all drug, department and 
general stores. 


Harmless as boiling water 


| \ THE SUNBEAM CHEMICAL Co. 


1401 W. Jackson Blvd. - - - Chicago, Ill. 
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Linen With a Bit of Lace Upon It 


The towel design 
second from top 
would also make a 
distinguished table 
runner. 


AVE you 
ever 
looked 


longingly at 
lovely Italian 
linens and 
sighed because 
of the gold it 
took to procure 
them? Well, 
here they are, 
with all the Old 
World artistry 
and delicacy, to 
be made for a 
song—and so 
simply. Look 
closely and you 
will see that 
most of the 
work is in 
the little filet 
and reticella 
squares. They 
can be bought 
at the lace 
counter of any 
store at from 
three to twenty- 
five cents—not 
to mention the 
ten-cent stores. 

All the hems are 
rolled and Italian 
hemstitched. The 
little squares and 
scrolls of embroid- 
ery finishing the 
inserts, distinctive 
as they are, are just 
the simple em- 
broidery stitches of 
outline and_ flat 
satin stitch. Be- 
ware of French 
laid work, which is 
solid embroidery 
padded, for it is 
not suitable with 
filet or cut-work 
squares. 

Use No. 40 linen 
thread for all hem- 
stitching, except 
on the chair back 
with oval medal- 
lion, when No. 12 
mercerized embroidery floss 
is used. No. 40 linen thread 
is also used to overcast the 
lace inserts, which are applied 
as explained in diagram No. 5 
on page 191. Use ordinary 
sewing cotton to baste in the inserts, of 
course, and No. 25 linen thread for all em- 
broidery except the bullions and picots on 
the chair back with oval lace medallion, and 
for these use No. 8 mercerized embroidery 
floss. There are no patterns for these 
designs, as in every importation the 





A luncheon set with 
insert in one corner 
of its square doilies 
is delightful in the 
design of the scarf 
third from top. 


The chair back at 
left and lower cen- 
ter also offers ideas 
Jor table runners or 
buffet scarves. 


medallionsvary 

in size, and the 
embroidery is 

so easy to do. 
The chair 
back at the top 

of the page is 
of an even- 
meshed cream 
linen and meas- 
ures 15144 by 
10% inches. 
The squares, 
made by Italian 
hemstitching — 
sketches 3 and 
4,page191—are 
214 inches, and 
the little reti- 
cella inserts are 
1% inches 
square and are 
inserted accord- 
ing to sketch 5, 
page 191. Each 
insert is sur- 
rounded by a 
square of Ital- 
ian hemstitch- 
ing, with four 
threads of the 
linen between 
edge of insert 
and hemstitching. 
The hem, too, is 
Italian hem- 
stitched. Tassels 
of frayed and 
rolled linen, 134 
inches long, add 
the finishing touch. 
Snowy hucka- 
back linen makes 
the towel second 
from top. The filet 
inserts are on one 
end only, and are 
inserted according 
to sketch 5, page 
191. The center 
square measures 2 
inches and is placed 
in the center of 
towel 2 inches from 
lower edge. The 
little scrolls, in 
outline stitch— 
sketch 7, page 191—extend 
¥% inch from edge of square, 
and each one is a half inch in 
width at widest point. The 
tiny satin-stitched diamond, 
has 14-inchsides. Thesmaller 
14-inch squares are 214 inches from center 
square and 2% inches from lower edge. 
Corner scrolls extend 44 inch from squares, 
and each measures 4 inch at widest part. 
The towel measures 1434 by 2234 inches. 


(Continued on Page 191) 





This place mat would make a smart towel too. 
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the moth 
the eggs sty 
the larvae «see. 


FLY-TOX Kitts TyEmM ALL 


N° more anxiety. No more danger. No more doubt. 
Use Fly-Tox. Then you can put your winter gar- 
ments away with a smile. 


Use Fly-Tox. And you may be sure your garments will 
retain their original beauty and perfection—free from the 
ravages of moths. 

It isn’t the yellow, glistening winged moth that muti- 
lates your clothes. But the flying moth lays the eggs—sows 
the seed of destruction. And you should kill it. 

It isn’t the eggs that ruin your pretty things. But they 
hatch hordes of tiny, cloth-eating larvae, a rabble of 
little wormy vandals—caterpillars, gorging themselves— 
perforating your clothes with gaping holes. 

You must destroy the eggs. You must kill the larvae: 

It is very easily done with Fly-Tox. Use the Fly-Tox 
hand sprayer. Send a mist-like cloud upon the fabrics. 
Cover well. Fly-Tox will not injure the most_ delicate 
fabrics. Contact with Fly-Tox brings sure death to moths. 
But saturation is unnecessary. Penetrate the seams and 
folds. If the material is very thick, spray both sides. 

Make an occasional inspection. Spray all articles con- 
taining animal fibre again—the blankets, carpets, uphol- 
stery, suits, overcoats, furs and feathers. Be sure to reach 
the moths with Fly-Tox. That kills them. Spray the 
closets. Spray the trunks, boxes or drawers in which 
woolens are stored. Be thorough. 


Fly-Tox kills them all—the moth, the eggs, the larvae. 


The Modern Safeguard to Health and Comfort 


Fly-Tox is an established, highly efficient scientific insecticide. It has rendered 
a truly public service. It is harmless to humans. Yet, when its cleanly, fragrant, 
mist-like spray envelops them, insect enemies of man’s health and comfort crumple 
up and die. Vicious fleas, dirty ants, filthy roaches succumb. Disease-carrying 
flies and mosquitoes stagger in this cleanly vapor and die. Elimination of these 
offensive insects has brought to millions of homes a new sense of cleanliness, greater 
comfort and enduring health. 


Buy Fly-Tox from your retail dealer. 
The improved Fly-Tox hand sprayer is recommended. 


However, a trial sprayer is given free with each small 
bottle. 


The gallon size is especially satisfactory for hotels, 
summer camps and institutions. 


FLY-TOX is a scientific insecticide. It was developed by 
Rex Fellowship at Mellon Institute of Industrial Research i, I Sy ‘ U l oy 





An intimate corner of the famous 
Wacporr-Astoria dining room 
facing on Fifth Avenue 
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Pure juice of fresh Concord grapes. Healthful, delicious, with the matchless 
flavor that awakens appetite. Perfect for the daily BREAKFAST FRUIT JUICE. 





k So appetizing --- So delicious 
the Wa.Lpore ASTORIA setves it 


regularly for breakfast... 


Day IN, DAY OUT served for the breakfast fruit 
juice course at the famous Waldorf-Astoria ! 


- Because it is so eminently all that an exacting 
clientele desires in a breakfast fruit—this pure 
juice of fresh grapes. 


Supremely delicious every sip of it, with the rare 
delicacy of perfect Concords. And healthful, too, 
with the invigorating qualities of ripe fresh fruit. 








For cool refreshment serve Welch's with dry ginger ale 








For Welch’s is pure fruit juice. Squeezed out 
from great purple clusters of Concord grapes fresh 
cut from the vine. 


In hospitals, dietitians turn to Welch’s to tempt 
the convalescent and refresh the feverish; in care- 
ful homes for after school or regular meals, or at 
the soda fountain, watchful mothers choose 
Welch’s for their children. They know it is pure, 
healthful fruit juice. 


And the sophisticated know how to value the 
sheer delight of its flavor. Blended with other 
fruit juices, with ginger ale, or with sparkling 
water, or served alone with crushed ice, Welch’s 
brings that note of delicious unexpectedness that 
is the very essence of a successful menu. You will 
want Welch’s in some form every day. 


America’s Greatest Dietitians say: 


“Not only essential vitamines but other health-giving 
qualities of the fresh fruit are in each glass of Welch’s. 


“Mineral salts that children need especially to build 
strong bones and teeth, nourishing fruit sugar that is so 
easily digested, laxative properties that modern diets 
require, and natural fruit elements that turn to alkalies 
in the body and help to prevent the over-acidity so 
common today. . 


“And the delicious flavor of Welch’s, its color and 
fragrance, too, are significant for health. For they un- 
failingly awaken appetite. And on appetite depends the 
proper functioning of the whole digestive process.” 


America’s Foremost Hotels serve Welch’s Grape 
Fuice for breakfast. Among them are: 


The Wa.porr-ASsToRIA New York City 


The Piaza New York City 
The BLACKSTONE Chicago 

The DRAKE Chicago 

The BELLEVUE-STRATFORD Philadelphia 

The WiLLarp Washington, D. C. 
Book CapiLiLac HoTet Detroit 

Hore. CLEVELAND Cleveland 

The RoosEvELT New Orleans 


Los ANGELES BILTMORE Los Angeles 


- 


How the accomplished hostess prepares the new 
delightful fruit juice drinks is told in our booklet, 
“The Vital Place of Appetite in Diet.” Let us send it 
to you, free. The Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, 
N. Y. Makers of Welch’s Grape Juice, Grapelade, 
Preserves, and other Quality Products. Canadian plant 
—St. Catharines, Ontario. 


FREE! Book of delicious recipes _ 


The Welch Grape Juice Co., Dept. J-21, Westfield, New York 


Please send me—free—your, booklet of new fruit juice drinks, 
“Tue Vira Piace oF APPETITE IN Diet.” 
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ZI. To hemstitch, roll 
hem close to two 
drawn threads, fas- 
ten thread in roll 
and work on wrong 
side. Pass needle 
under four threads 
as at left. 


2. Now, going un- 
der first stitch, in- 
sert needle in edge of 
roll in center of the 


four threads. Pro- 


ceed as in No. 7. 


3. For double hemstitching, 
skip four threads below hem- 
stitched hem and draw next 
two. Hold material—not 
hem—toward you, and work 
on right side from right to left 
over these four threads. Fas- 
tening on underside, bring 
thread out as in No. 3. Next, 
insert needle as in No. 3 and 
take stitch to left under four 
vertical threads. 


4. Insert needle beside 
stitch at right and, slanting 
it up to left, bring it out as 
in No. 4. Go back to right 
over four vertical threads, 
insert needle into place 
where thread emerged in 
No. 3 and again bring it 
out where needle emerged 
in sketch 4. Repeat Nos. 3 
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5. Lay motif on linen in position di- 

rected and run around edge with fine 

cotton thread. Then overcast edges with 

No. 4o linen thread, keeping the stitches 

close together as above. Cut away linen 

from underneath the insert quite close 
to the overcasting. 


8. Forcenter bullion 
heading the vertical 
rows of hemstitching 
on the chair back, 
fourth from top, page 
188, thread needle 
with No. 8 mercer- 
ized embroidery 
floss and knot the 
two ends together. 
Bring thread from 
underside of material at A and, hold- 
ing material in same position, inseri 
needle at B, bringing point out at A 
without pulling through. Hold ma- 
terial tightly over index finger of left 
hand and wrap thread 8 times around 
needle point, wrapping away from you. 





(Continued from Page 188) 


For a dressing table or bureau is the 
cream-linen scarf third from top of page 
188. It measures 36 by 14% inches. The 
hems are Italian hemstitched, sketches 1 to 
4, and the filet triangles are inserted at 
each corner, 14% inches from hems, as in 
sketch 5. Each filet triangle measures 234 
inches on each of the shorter sides and 4 
inches on the third and longer side. Each 
of the scrolls at sides is outlined, sketch 7 
ibove, and is 154 inches by % inch; the 
twohalfscrolls in corner measure, together, 
2 inches at widest part by 34 inch, and are 
also in outline stitch. The diamond in 
corners—in satin stitch, sketch 6—has 7%- 
nch sides. 

Fourth from the top of page 188, the 
chair back again wins admiration with 
i delicately wrought oval reticella medal- 
ion 7% by 4% inches, inserted first, 
according to sketch 5 above. The hem- 
titched lines, topped by bullions, are 17% 
inches apart, the longer ones 10 inches long 
and shorter ones 8 inches. Follow sketches 
3 and 4 for hemstitching. The rectangles 
at bottom measure 234 inches in width 
and 3 inches in length. To picot the edges, 
take a single strand of No. 8 floss, knot 
the thread—not doubled—and bring the 
needle through on the right side two linen 
threads above the hem edge. One linen 
thread to right, pick up a horizontal linen 
thread with needle point, and without 
pulling needle through, wrap thread 







9. Holding with thumb and in- 
dex finger, pull needle through 
and draw thread up to B. bullion, 


and 4. 6. The little solid squares 
or triangles on scarfs are 
worked in satin stitch, as 
above, with no padding. 


7. For outline, take even 
stitches as at left. Shorten 
stitches around a curve. 


10. For right bullion 
above, bring thread 
through at base of 
center bullion. Re- 
peat method in 8 and 
9g. Insert needle at 
B and bring through 
at Aas above. Pull 
needle through and 
repeat method in 
Nos. 8 and 9 for left 


twenty-two times around the needle, as 
in sketch No. 8 above, except that you 
wrap toward you. Pull through as in No. 
9, forming picot, then go through to wrong 
side of hem at a distance of one thread 
from place where thread first emerged, 
and fasten. Run thread through rolled 
hem, coming out on wrong side, and repeat 
every step for next picot. Picots are one 
inch apart. 

This chair back is 14 inches by 20 inches 
before hemstitching. The festive tassels, 3 
inches long, made by wrapping the em- 
broidery floss round and round a 3-inch 
cardboard until desired thickness is se- 
cured, are tied first at top, then the threads 
cut at bottom and tied again 34 inch be- 
low top to form the hood of tassel. 

At bottom of page 188 a delightful place 
mat makes a distinguished luncheon set. 
It is cream linen, 1034 by 17 inches, has 
Italian hemstitched edges—sketches 1 to 
4—and reticella squares at each end, in- 
serted according to sketch 5 above. The 
center, 114 inches square, is 1 inch- from 
hem, with a smaller insert 74 inch square 
at each side. A flat satin-stitched—sketch 
6—diamond, with %%-inch sides, tops up- 
per and lower corners of center square, 
while smaller diamonds, in pairs at each 
side have ‘4e-inch sides, and are placed 4 
inch from sides of inserts. The 4-inch- 
wide satin-stitched motif in chevrcn effect 
is 34 inch at widest spread, while the point 
is 14 inch from corner of insert. The dia- 
monds on extreme ends have 3¢-inch sides. 

















GcQuarit™ 


ARANTEED, 


Send 25 cents for this 
set of three doilies 
with embroidered 
edges. Made of Utica 
Sheeting in one piece, 
ready for trimming. 
Sizes when trimmed: 
Center piece, 19 
inches: long; end 
pieces, 9 
inches in 
diameter. 









REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Actual use is the test that tells. Years of 


constant service prove the worth of Utica 


Sheets and Pillow Cases. 


Sheets That Enjoy 
a Good Tubbing* 


Utica Sheets and Pillow Cases come back from the 
washing renewed, as fresh and vigorous as ever. 


Not one washing but hundreds of them! 


Repeated trips to the laundry and constant use 
only emphasize their remarkable wearing qualities. 


And through all their long life Utica Sheets and 
Pillow Cases retain their original softness, their 
original smoothness— delightful to the touch. 


There’s justifiable pride, as well as economy, in 
owning an ample supply of Utica Sheets. 


Closely woven, of firm, sturdy, smooth, round 
threads, Utica Sheets need no artificial “filler”. 
And they are torn from the fabric, not cut, before 
being hemmed or hemstitched—so they iron and 
fold evenly. 


Get Utica Sheets and Pillow Cases (or Utica Sheet- 
ing by the yard) at most white goods counters. 


The Hotel McAlpin, 
New York City, gave a 
drastic laundering and 
laboratory test to many 
brands of sheets. After 
334 repeated washings, 
this Utica Sheet showed 
hardly any signs of wear. 
So the McAlpin con- 
tinuestouse Utica Sheets. 
Cuttings were made to 
test strength of the 
threads. 





“Restful Sleep” is a helpful il- 
lustrated booklet that tells how | 
to make beds more comfortable 
and how to care for bedding. | 
Every woman will be glad to | 
have it. We will send you a 
copy free. Write for it. 





Utica Steam & Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills 


State Street, Utica, N. Y. 


Iheets amd 
i Cases 
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‘They never stop to think about their shoes 


‘But here are boys’ and girls’ shoes that know how 


to take care of themselves. Ti hey save you money. 


It woutpn’r be so hard . . . if 
boys and girls could only appre- 
ciate how many much-wanted 
things a devoted mother must 
often deny herself in order to 
keep her children “respectably 
dressed.” 


But they will race and tear 
. . . battering their shoes into 
early repair bills. Or, worse still, 
necessitating another trip to the 
shoe store all too soon. 

Here’s the way out: Put the 
youngsters in shoes made to 
stand hard wear—Endicott- 
Johnson shoes for boys and girls. 


These are tested shoes 


Endicott-Johnson shoes are de- 
signed from direct, practical ob- 
servation of what they're up 
against on the turbulent feet of 
active boysand girls. The-leather 





in them is especially tanned in our 
own immense tanneries. We make 
our own rubber soles and heels. 
And the workmanship is the best 
that long experience can give. 


Yet these shoes are comfor- 
table. Fine-looking. Correctly 
shaped for growing feet. And 
made in scores of styles—for 
dress, school and play. 


Millions of mothers already 
know and buy these shoes 


To supply the tremendous de- 
mand, we make more than twelve 
million pairs of boys’ and girls’ 
shoes a year. This vast produc- 
tion enables us to save a lot in 
manufacturing costs. The sav- 
ing goes to those who buy them. 

Are you still unacquainted 
with these unusual shoes? Step in- 
to one of the 50,000 stores selling 

















Endicott-Johnson shoes. Ex- 
amine them. Try a pair on each 
of your children. Consider the 
very reasonable prices, and figure 
what you can save in a year. 


If you don’t know where 
there’s a nearby store selling 
these ‘“‘Better shoes for less 
money,’ write to Endicott: 
Johnson, Endicott, N. Y.; New 
York City, N. Y., or St. Louis, 
Mo.—Largest manufacturers of 


boys’ and girls’ shoes in the world. 


Boys’ and girls’ shoes as low as $2.50 to 
$3.50 (none more than $5), according to 
size and grade. Smaller sizes—$1.50 to $2. 
1. Nirty-Boy—A dress-up or school-wear Ox’ 


ford. Paracrepe soles put flexibility into every 
step. 


2. Enpwett—Girls’ golden calfskin sport Ox 
ford. Good-looking. Sporty crepe soles. 


3. Ht-Kick—Boys’ knockabout shoe made from 
sturdy golden elk leather. Unequaled for 
school and all outdoor sports. 


4. Geo. F. Jounson—Smart calfskin Oxfords for 
up-to-date young fellows. Swagger blimp last, 
and the popular new shades of leather. 


Look for the E-J trade-mark on the sole. 


ENDICOTT-JOHNSON 


Better shoes for less money 
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Ad Blue and White Set for the Bedroom 


(Continued from Page 76) 


ZI. For the satin- 
stitched leaves, take 
Slightly slanting 
Stitches even and 
close, and work from 
left to right as at 
right. No padding 


is necessary. 





2. French Knot: 
Twist thread 
around needle 
as indicated, re- 
leasing as you 

draw through. 








3. For outline stitch at 
right, take even 
stitches, with needle 
pointed toward you, 
and make each stitch 
go back, perhaps a 
third, on preceding 
stitch. Shorten stitches 
around curve. 





4. Featherstitch filler 
is an alternate button- 
hole stitch made first 
on one side and then 
on the other of a central 
line. It is worked from 
edge of design almost 
to center. Draw line 
through center and 
hold thread with left 
thumb on line. 





5. For simple feather- 
stitch, hold work in 
vertical position and 
embroider from top 
down. Take a stitch 
to right, then to left, 
holding thread under 
needle with left thumb. 5 


right, has the fashionable yoke in back, 
with front entirely plain. Theshort sleeves, 
like those of the afternoon frock at center 
of page 86, are among the few exceptions 
to the general rule of long sleeves. 

Above at left, on page 86, one of the 
most attractive of the comparatively few 
princess dresses shown in Paris is of navy 
blue reps, with collar, cuffs, bow and band 
of plaided taffeta. In contrast to the many 
frocks that give the effect of a molded line 
under the arms, by means of skirt width 
secured through circular cuts, inserts and 
other methods, the seams of this model 
are frankly shaped. 

In both of the dresses in center of 
page 86 is seen the slight blousing of the 
waist which is again coming in. The frock 
at left center, of gray crépe marocain, has 
jumper blouse buttoned at side in jacket 
effect. Edges are buttonholed in peasant 
blue. The skirt is circular only in front. 

The two-piece afternoon frock, at right 
center, page 86, of English eyelet embroid- 
ery—now definitely in fashion—has the 


= 





6. The lattice stitch 

is formed by long 

stitches taken from 

side to side, and 

held in place as 
at right. 


7. For openwork 
border at hem of 
table cover, draw 
threads for space of 
34 inch, beginning 
13% inches from 
linen edge, and 
drawing to within 
134 inches of cor- 
ners. Insert needle 
on wrong side close 
to where knot will 
be covered later by 
hem, and, bringing 
needle through to 
right side, wind 
thread four times 
around a group of 
about five linen 
threads—the number depending on the weave of 
linen—then insert the needle under the next five linen 
threads to left of first group, and weave four times 
over and under the first and second groups as above. 











8. Run thread 
through work on 
underside, bring- 
ing it out in center 
of two groups, as 
at right. Now pick 
up the next group 
of five threads, 
again weaving four 
times over and-un- 
der the two groups. 
Continue weaving 


groups. 





9. The curtain 
trimming consists 
of three strands of 
the medium shade 
of blue embroidery 
cotton, couched on at ¥2- 
inch intervals, with the 
darkest shade of floss, as 
above. 





zo. To make the bird’s 
tail on towel, turn the 
design upside down and 
work an open buttonhole 
stitch, as at right. 





The Plait or Flares the Thing 


(Continued from Page 86) 


new slightly flaring peplum effect, the 
smart scallops and front treatment. 

More scallops and plaits aplenty are 
found in the bloused dress of soft green 
crépe on seated figure at right of page 86. 

Heavy printed silk crépe makes the 
three-quarter-length coat, second from 
right of page 86, with border and cuffs of 
oyster-white tussah silk matching the 
dress beneath. At extreme right, page 86, 
Poiret’s version of the ever-popular sus- 
pender dress, with straight, plain back, 
may be developed in brown tweed, with 
blouse of tan georgette. The arrows are 
a lighter shade of brown. 

This spring more than ever color has 
come into its own. Among the popular 
shades are the bois de rose and wood tints; 
greensof the chartreuse cast, as well as love- 
bird and palmetto; soft peasant tones of 
blue; purple navy; the grays, and browns 
that are known by such descriptive names 
as macaroon, burnt almond, cookie, dog- 
wood and other shades. Black is still used, 
but usually with color. 





To a tinof B & M Fish Flakes, 
add one-fourth teaspoonful pep- 
per and beaten egg. Mix thor- 
oughly with two cupsful of 
mashed potato. Take up mixture 
by rounding tablespoonful. Shape 
slightly and fry in deep fat. 








Fish Balls 
made with FLAKES 
instead of Shreds 


When you put your fork through the crisp brown coat of one of these 
real ‘Down East” fish balls and break it apart, it reveals a light smooth 
center of creamy potato and plump juicy morsels of fish—flaky and tender. 


Such is the difference between B & M Fish Flakes and ordinary salted, 
dried and shredded fish. B & M Fish Flakes are selected Cod and Haddock, 
cooked, seasoned, broken into flakes of firm white meat, and packed the 


day the fish are landed, fresh from the 


No bones—no waste —no soaking. 


Send for this Book, of Recipes 











cold deep sea. 
Ready and easy to serve. 














Brothers in 


Quality~ 
BIG and little—broth- 
ers all—dressed in JACK 
TAR ToGs—learning 
what smart lines, fine 
tailoring, beautiful ma- 
terials mean. And moth- 
ers in the best homes of 
America have found that 
“Rub ’em, tub ’em, 
scrub ’em, they come 
up smiling’’ is no idle 
boast. 


The big fellow is wear- 
ing Jack Tar mannish 
flapper suit 0922. 
White broadcloth 
blouse; fancy suiting 
trousers. Sizes 2 to 10 
years. The little chap 

‘ is dressed in model 
0613. White blouse 
with broadcloth trou- 
sersof blue, green, pink 
or helio. Sizes 142 to 5 
years. 


JACK TAR TOoGs, for 
boys and girls, at the 
better shops. 


The STROUSE-BAER CO. 
Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 


Jack Jar Togs 








Stimulating. 


delicious- 
this bouillon peps 
up jaded appetites 


By Mrs. Jane Starr GRANT 


INNER, luncheon, or an after- 
noon snack after bridge—these 
are all opportunities to introduce 
tempting variety into your menu by 
serving appetizing STEERO bouillon. 
STEERO bouillon, made from the 
handy little StreERo bouillon cube, 
has a wonderful piquant flavor that 
appeals to every palate. It is deli- 
cate, dainty, delicious. Just the thing 
to precede a generous dinner. Just 
the thing to serve with salads or 
sandwiches. 

There are hundreds of thousands 
of families where STEERO bouillon is 
one of the favorite items on the menu. 
Send in the coupon. Let me send you 
a free trial package of two of these 
STEERO cubes, combining the flavor 
of choice beef, fresh vegetables and 
spices, according to the formula of 
expert chefs. 

You will find SreEero bouillon 
cubes a great time- and money-saver. 
Just drop a cube into a cup, add 
boiling water, and delicious, stimu- 
lating bouillon is ready to serve. No 
cooking. No soiled utensils. The cost 
is but a fraction of what you pay to 
prepare ordinary soup or bouillon. 


STEERO bouillon cubes. 

free I want you totry STEERO bouil- 

lon cubes. I want you to taste the delicious 

bouillon they make. I want to send you a 

sample package of two cubes. Mail me 

the coupon and I will see that you get 
the free sample. 


Your grocer, 
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Winslow tomer 


\ A TINSLOW HOMER strikes me as 
the greatest American painter, not 
only because of his power and 
strength, but because he bowed to no 
foreign influences and consistently painted 
the America that he knew and loved. Im- 
plicit in his works is the spirit of nation- 
ality. So, too, may we say of George Inness 
and Alexander Wyant; they, too, are 
known chiefly by their American scenes 
and they, too, wielded authentic American 
brushes; but the America that most at- 
tracted them was domestic and romantic, 
not so different from the placid and roman- 
tic landscape of other countries, whereas 
Winslow Homer’s imagination was dis- 
turbed and excited by more stark and ele- 
mental things—the Atlantic Ocean break- 
ing on the rocks of Maine; the lonely life of 
fishermen; the Indian in his canoe on the 
rapids; the trappers in the mountains; 
negro revelry; harbor life, from Nan- 
tucket to the Bahamas; and all set down 
with the surest and swiftest of strokes 
without any thought of prettiness. One 
feels that Winslow Homer painted for two 
reasons only: Toseizeand secure the facts, 
and to please himself. The principal 
reason why so many pictures come into 
existence—to please a purchaser—never 
seems to have been in his mind, although 
he could be an orderly business man, too, 
as his concise and very direct letters to his 
agents and patrons testify. 
It is true that he was once in France for 
a few months, when he made a drawing or 
so of Parisian life for Harper’s Weekly; 
but he seems to have avoided both 
artists and galleries. It is true that 
he lived at Tynemouth, on the North- 
umbrian coast, in England, for two 
years; but all that he did there was 
to study the sea and the fisher folk, 
just as he was to study them in Maine. 
No one was ever permitted to influ- 
ence this solitary, thoughtful, pur- 
poseful man—no one but Nature 
and Neptune and Art. He lived apart 
and worked apart. And he did this 
from choice; no song writer need 
build a structure of compassionate 
sentiment on his loneliness. There is 
no evidence that he hated women; in 
fact, as a young man he spent much 
time and money in buying ribbons 
for pretty girls; but he did not need 
their society. Nor, except that of his 
brothers, and particularly his brother 
Arthur, did he need the society of 
men. His closest friends were his 
brushes and the elements. 


Seafaring Forbears 


RAPID idea of the independence 
and even iconoclasm of Winslow 
Homer’s mind may be gained from 
his remark that no artist who looked 
at the work of other artists would 
ever be able to paint anything worth 


anything. I am not entering into 
argument on this tremendous utter- 
ance; I am merely recording it as the 


By E.V. Lucas 


Reproductions in full color of three subjects by Winslow 
Homer will be found on pages 20 and 21 of this issue. 


mother, who painted flowers in water 
color, was Henrietta Maria Benson, and 
it was after her grandfather that the New 
England town of Bucksport was named. 
When the call of ’49 came, Charles Homer 
hurried to California, having first loaded 
a vessel with mining machinery and sent 
it round Cape Horn; but at the end of his 
two years he returned to Boston not in the 
least a millionaire. 

As a boy Winslow went to school at 
Cambridge and was known there by his 
sketchbook, which contained some very 
lively work; and his father encouraged 
him in his drawing. None the less, when 
Winslow was nineteen we find Mr. Homer 
endeavoring to interest him in the project 
of becoming a Cambridge haberdasher’s 
salesman; but fortunately the opportunity 
to enter a Boston lithographer’s business 
offered itself and was accepted. Winslow 
remained in the office for two years, de- 
signing title pages for music and even on 
one occasion drawing, on stone, portraits of 
the whole Senate of Massachusetts. 

On his twenty-first birthday he left, and 
quickly took a studio of his own, where he 
set up as an illustrator for Ballou’s Pic- 
torial. In 1858 he began to contribute 
drawings to Harper’s Weekly, which had 
just been founded, and moved a year later 
to New York. Thereafter Harper’s Weekly 








Attractive Frames 


for Our 
Art Reproductions 


E HAVE made arrangements 

with one of the largest picture- 
frame manufacturers in the country to 
supply, at cost, attractive frames for all 
of the color reproductions appearing in 
the American Painters Series beginning 
with the December, 1925, issue. 


THIS OFFER APPLIES 
TO THE AMERICAN SERIES ONLY 


The moldings will be carefully se- 
lected to harmonize with each painting, 
and each frame will be made to meas- 
ure, so that all you need do is to remove 
the backing and insert the picture 
which you cut from the JourNaAL. 

The frames, complete with glass, 
cardboard back and wire, will be mailed 
to you at a cost of 65 cents each, all 
charges prepaid. 

Owing to customs regulations and 
postage, this offer is confined to the 
United States and its possessions. 

When ordering, be sure to indicate 


of his dictum to which I have referred— 
that if a man would become an artist he 
mustn’t look at pictures— Winslow Homer 
attended the night school of the National 
Academy of Design and for one month 
took lessons from a French artist named 
Frederic Rondel. 

Meanwhile Harper’s Weekly was pub- 
lishing full-page and double-page drawings 
in which Winslow Homer was recording 
impressions of New York life: Fifth 
Avenue, as it looked then, Fifty-ninth 
Street, as it looked then, children’s parties, 
skating and sleighing scenes, and so forth. 
And then in 1861 came the war, and Wins- 
low Homer was appointed the paper’s 
war correspondent. In May, June and 
July, 1862, he was with the Army of the 
Potomac and every phase of bivouac life 
was depicted by him during the year, some 
of his experiences leading to oil paintings. 
Thus, in the Academy of Design in 1863 he 
exhibited The Last Goose at Yorktown and 
Home, Sweet Home. He also issued a set 
of lithographs called Campaign Sketches. 
Two more war paintings were exhibited in 
1864, and he was made an associate of the 
National Academy in that year and an 
Academician the year after—very quickly. 
Elihu Vedder was elected in the same year 
and John La Farge four years later—both 
of them Winslow’s friends. George Inness 
was elected in 1868. 

So far Homer’s pictures were every- 
where recognized as true transcripts of 
military life and negro manners; but no 
one found them remarkable. In The 

Bright Side, a negro episode, sent with 
two other oils to the Academy exhi- 
bition of 1865, greater power and 
freedom were discernible, and when 
Prisoners From the Front came, in 
1866, the aavent of a new and strong 
painter was welcomed. John La Farge 
called this picture ‘‘ marvelous.” 


Sincerity and Power 


T WAS in the same year, 1866, that 

Winslow Homer threw himself into 
the project for an American water- 
color society, an event which gives me 
the opportunity of saying something 
about his masterly and indeed unriv- 
aled work in that medium, some of 
which we reproduce. There are as 
many ways of painting in water color 
as of writing tribal lays, and each ex- 
ecutant has his own characteristic 
method and style—from Girtin to 
Brabazon, from William Hunt to 
Sargent. We cannot compare except 
when the methods are similar. But I 
can say this in all sobriety, that I have 
never seen water colors by any hand 
that have struck me by their beauty, 
their truth, their force and their es- 
sential rightness as have some of 
Winslow Homer’s. In a room in the 
Worcester Gallery is a collection of 
Homer’s and Sargent’s, and they are 
curiously alike in their swift decisive- 
ness. There is nothing to choose 


light-hearted demolition of the whole 
centuries-old structure of art educa- 
tion and training, master and pupil, 
schools of art, academies of drawing 
and all the rest of it. 


between them in technic; but I won- 
dered as I looked at them if Sargent 
would have been quite what he was 
in this medium but for the older man. 
When it comes to feeling, Homer’s 


the exact title of the picture for which 
the frame is desired. Send check, bank 
draft or money order to 


druggist, or del- 
icatessen can 
supply you in 
tins of 12, 50 


Art DepARTMENT 
or 100 cubes. 








Mrs. Jane Starr Grant - 

American Kitchen Products Co., 

Dept. 1-BE, 281 Water St., New York City 

© Send me the free sample package of two STEERO 
bouillon and flavoring cubes. 

0 Sixty-four-page Cook Book (enclosed toc). 








Winslow Homer’s career was 
throughout a retired one. He was 
born on February 24, 1836, at No. 

25 Friend Street, Boston. The house 
is gone, and on its site is a big office 
building. The Homers had come from 
England in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, the first of them to settle 
being a Captain John Homer, who crossed 
in hisown ship. An earlier ancestor Wins- 
low discovered to have been a pirate, while 
his mother’s brother was a captain, too; 
so the sea, you observe, was in his stock. 
Winslow’s father was Charles Savage 
Homer, a hardware merchant; Winslow’s 
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was his regular employer, although he re- 
fused to enter the office, as, later, Abbey 
was todo. Instead, he worked in a studio 
in the old University Building in Wash- 
ington Square, where Abbey, as it chanced, 
was to follow him too. Among his close 
artist friends at that time were Homer 
Martin and William M. Chase. In spite 
é 


work is the richer. Homer’s sense of 
beauty and response to Nature were 
deeper than Sargent’s. 

There is a whole room of Homer’s 
water colors at Chicago, in which one 
is moved to emotion by his sincerity 
and power, whether he is painting the 

sea or the mountains. Boston has several 
examples, among them some of his fishing 
sketches, as vivid and sudden as the 
movies. New York has some glorious 
ocean transcripts. I would go so far as to 
say that were there no oil paintings by 


(Continued on Page 197) 
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Coffee 
Tea 
Cocoa 
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Qualhty for 70 years 


Red Raspberries 
Tomato Soup 
Vegetable Soup 
Orange Marmalade 


Chili Sauce Peanut Butter Early June Peas Evaporated Milk 
Sweet Mixed Pickles Apple Butter Sweet Peas Pears 
Sweet Relish Pork and Beans Tomatoes Melba Peaches 


Teenie Weenie Sweet Chow Canned Spaghetti Green Beans Sliced Pineapple 
Sweet Gherkins Mayonnaise Golden Bantam Corn Wax Beans Yellow Cling 


Catsup 


Dressing Sweet Crosby Corn Lima Beans Peaches 


REID, MURDOCH & CO. 


Established 1853 


Prepared Mustard 
Food of Wheat 


General Offices, Chicago, U. S. A. Branches: Boston + Pittsburgh + New York 
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Light, crisp waf- 
Sles—delicious 
muffins! Both can 
be so easily made 
with Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour. 
The simple recipes 
are printed on the 
back of the package 
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“More: important 
~ than the discovery of anew star 
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— said a famous judge 


OW keen is the thrill that comes with 
trying a recipe for the first time! 
What unknown, delicious shades of 


flavor will it produce? What moments of 
happiness will it give the family at table? 


To countless women, a single recipe that is 
really worth while, brings this sense of ad- 
venture and triumph. No wonder that a 
great French judge, De Pensey, proclaimed 
the discovery of a recipe to be more impor- 
tant than the discovery ofa newstar in thesky! 


Always women who love cooking are on 
the alert for better recipes—eager to use the 
skill of other cooks. That is why the fame 
of Aunt Jemima has grown so steadily year 
after year—why her pancake recipe is used 
in so many millions of homes. 


It cannot be found in cook books 


Years ago down South, the news of Aunt 
Jemima’s light, tender pancakes was carried 
from plantation to plantation. But in those 
days only her master and his guests could 
enjoy their matchless flavor. Aunt Jemima 
refused to tell a soul how she mixed her batter. 


Today you can have her own special in- 
gredients ready-mixed—just as she propor- 
tioned them. Everywhere women have turned 
gladly to Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour be- 
cause it brings them a recipe not found in 
cook books—the on/y way to have pancakes 
just like Aunt Jemima’s own. 


Just add water—and stir 


How easy it is now to make pancakes with 


that matchless, plantation flavor! Simply 
mix a cup of water or milk with every cup of 
the Pancake Flour—and stir. 


What a thrill you’ll get when your family 
first taste these cakes! Watch their faces! 
Don’t wait longer to test Aunt Jemima’s 
recipe—her own ingredients ready-mixed. 
Ask your grocer today for a package of Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour or use the coupon 
below to send for a sample. Aunt Jemima 
Mills Company, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


Special Offer—Let us send you sample packages of Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour and of Aunt Jemima Prepared 
Buckwheat Flour together with a recipe booklet telling how 
to make many delightful dishes, new and old. Just mail 
the coupon below with 6c in stamps or coin (to cover cost 
of special packaging and mailing). If you want the jolly 
family of four rag dolls, too—Aunt Jemima and Uncle 
Mose (each 15 inches tall), little Wade and Diana—printed 
in bright colors, ready to cut out and stuff—send 30c in 
Stamps or coin. 


USE THIS COUPON 


(Please wrap coins to prevent cut- 
ting through envelope) 





Aunt Jemima Mills Co. 
Dept. 1K 
St. Joseph, Missouri 


Enclosed find.................. cents for which please send me 


Sample packages of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour, Aunt 
O Jemima Prepared Buckwheat Flour and recipe booklet; 


( Samples, recipe booklet and the Aunt Jemima rag dolls. 
(Please print name and address plainly) 


Name 
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The Manchester Coast. In 
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Winslow Homer in existence, he still, by 
virtue of his water colors, would have 
to be ranked among the great artists of 
the world. 

In 1867 he paid that sole visit to France 
of which I have spoken, and took with him 
two pictures to exhibit in Paris. These 
were The Bright Side and Prisoners from 
the Front, and a London critic of ability 
wrote of them, ‘‘These works are real.” 
France, as I have said, seems 
to have done nothing for the 


only to devote himself to painting the sea 
and its folk but that his home must be by 
the sea. 

And if not influenced, he was at any 
rate probably not discouraged, in this 
decision by the circumstance that it was 
the exhibition, at the Water Color Society 
in 1883, of the pick of his Tyneside work, 
which forced even the grudging to admit 
that here was a man of genius. There is no 
indication that Winslow Homer had any 
petty vanity; but he had the pride in his 


where in 1882 he built a house. There, in 
a cottage of his own, Winslow Homer lived 
from 1882 until his death. leaving it only 
to go south to the Florida coast for the 
winter each December. By March he was 
back, watching the sea, preparing to 
paint the sea, painting the sea till the end. 
For recreation he read and fished. ‘‘ Wins- 
low,” said his brother Charles—who has 
since given a tract of Prout’s Neck to the 
nation in his brother’s honor—‘‘did not 
go in for expensive and elaborate tackle, 

but he usually caught the 

biggest fish’’—a remark 





artist as an artist. But what 
shall we say of the voyage 
out and home? Probably 
that was the turning point 
of Winslow Homer’s career, 
for he then first realized the 
ocean. Not at once did this 
discovery yield results— 
Winslow Homer rarely hur- 
ried the workirigs of his 
artistic mind, but no doubt 
the ‘“‘murmurs and scents of 
the infinite sea” were often 
in his consciousness. Not, 
however, till 1869 was his 
first marine in oil exhibited, 


1870 his marines at the Na- 
tional Academy were three, 
including the joyous Sail- 
boat. 

Probably the next most 
important event in Winslow 
Homer’s life was his settle- 
ment in lodgings at Glouces- 
ter in 1873. I was in 
Gloucester in May of last 
year, 1925, and was fasci- 
nated by its amphibious 
charm. 

Much of it, particularly 
at the waterside, is still as 
it must have been fifty 
years ago—the decay of 
wharves is slow and gentle— 
and I can think of no better 
place for a marine painter at 
this moment. The ocean is 
not far away, and here are 
all the ships and shipping 
that an artist’s eye can want 
and all the lines and curves 
to daunt the surest hand— 
even the hand of Winslow 
Homer himself. His knowl- 
edge of harbor life, already 
deep, probably became pro- 
found during the Gloucester 
sojourn, which bore its im- 
mediate fruit in more draw- 
ings for Harper’s Weekly. 


Growing Fame 


HE two oils and four 

water colors by Winslow 
Homer in the Exhibition at 
Philadelphia in the fall of 
1876 brought his work be- 
fore the notice of myriad new 
eyes and his fame grew ac- 
cordingly. Later in the sev- 
enties he went to Virginia 
and made some of his best 
negro compositions, in which 
his more somber sense of 
color had play; but in 1880 
he was at Cape Ann, where 
his soul was happiest, send- 
ing to the American Water 
Color Society’s exhibition 
that winter no fewer than 
twenty-three examples. The 
difference between these 
lucid marine pieces and the 
hot Virginia scenes illus- 
trates his wide range,. not 








When I Awake 


By Mary Carotyn Davies 


W/AEING from sleep and night, 
My first thought is of light 
And sun and a new day; 
And then I think of you: 
I wonder if you wake 
To find love a mistake! 
And fear is in me. Then, 
Eyes closed, I feel again 
The way you held my hand 
At parting—hear you say, 
As oft, “I understand,” 
And quickly whisper, “Dear,” 
And that slays all my fear. 
I sing then as I dress 
And in the mirror peep 
At my own loveliness; 
My eyes are big with sleep. 
I stand half dreaming there, 
My thoughts of you a prayer. 


I seem to see your head behind my 
shoulder 

And wonder if, when we have both 
grown older, 

We still shall care. In fear I catch my 
breath, 

Lest some day we be thrust apart by 
death. 


But when I think tonight you'll come 
at last 

And laugh and hold me close, when 
work is past, 

I turn away—lI am afraid to see 

In my own eyes that startled mystery. 


which, as Homer’s biogra- 
pher, W. H. Downes, says, 
might be applied to his art. 
In addition to his brothers, 
he had the society of his 
father, who survived, until 
1898. 


Public Recognition 


T WAS now that some of 

his most famous work 
was done—those pictures of 
which Cannon Rock and 
Northeaster and The Maine 
Coast in the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York are 
typical, before which the 
spectator feels himself to be 
with Nature herself, so 
simple are they and so 
strong. 

One of the most famous, 
although it does not appeal 
to mein the way that Cannon 
Rock, say, does, is The Look- 
out—All’s Well, at the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
dated in 1896, one of Homer’s 
golden years. 

Collectors had been for a 
long while securing what 
they could, but his first 
really gratifying and excit- 
ing public recognition came 
from France in 1900, when 
he was awarded the gold 
medal by the Committee of 
the Paris Exhibition, and 
the French Government 
bought A Summer’s Night, 
that curious, almost 
macabre, yet hauntingly 
beautiful nocturne, for the 
Luxembourg. During his 
last years he painted less; 
and he died in 1910, aged 
seventy-four. 

Winslow Homer is buried 
in Mount Auburn cemetery 
at Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, in a grave on the Lily 
Path overlooking Constitu- 
tion Hill. His father and 
mother were buried there 
too. 

Both Boston and New 
York held memorial exhibi- 
tions of his work in 1911, 
when many people for the 
first time—as often happens 
at memorial exhibitions— 
realized how great a man 
had been among them. 

Let me say in conclusion 
that Winslow Homer’s for- 
midable name sends my 
thoughts to a certain poet, 
although not to the Greek 
epic .poet—except that the 
phrase ‘‘the surge and 
thunder”’ which a critic 
applied to the hexameters 
of the Odyssey might recur 
very naturally to the mind 
of anyone standing before 
the pictures of waves at the 








only of technic but of 
sympathy. 

The English episode, when he lived at 
Cullercoates in Northumberland, yielded 
a new harvest of water-color sea pieces and 
was of the first importance in his career in 
preparing the way for the last and finest 
phase of it; for it was then that he must 
have made up his mind that he was not 


work that every true artist should have, 
and he was human enough to like esteem. 

On returning then from Old England 
he settled in New England and estab- 
lished himself in that hermitage at Prout’s 
Neck in Maine which his brother Arthur 
had discovered some years before and 


Metropolitan. Homer and 

Winslow Homer truly shared 
a passion for the sea; but that is all. The 
poet of whom Winslow Homer reminds 
me is Walt Whitman; and I find in his 
paintings the same elemental rapture, the 
same large simplicity and candor, that 
make Leaves of Grass so inspiring and so 
memorable. 
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For Every 
Window Draping 





Need theres a 





Setting a New Standard 


Kirsch Curtain Rods are made in 
Extension and Cut-to-Measure 
styles. If you are going to plan and 
hang your draperies, Kirsch Exten- 
sion Rods will. take care of every 
draping problem in an easy, con- 
venient mannér—and fit all your 
windows, even those hard to fit. The 
line is complete. 


.Kirsch Rods offer the utmost in 


value and artistic beauty. Guar- 
anteed not to rust or tarnish. Fin- 
ished in exclusive ‘‘StippleTone.”’ 
Tilt easily into place on patented 
Kirsch ‘‘Snug-fit’’ Brackets and stay 
there until removed by the same 
easy tilt. See booklet offer below. 


New! Draw Curtains 
that Work Smoothly 


If a decorator will make and hang your 
draperies, we have something very fine for 
you in Kirsch Cut-to-Measure Drapery 
Hardware and Draw Cord Equipment. Has 
such exclusive features.as: smooth operation 
regardless of weight of draperies; invisible 
draw cords and pulleys; slides that work in- 
side the rod groove and do not mar the 
finish; draperies easily hung or taken down 
without disturbing rod or equipment; ex- 
quisite finish in statuary bronze. See 
booklet offer below. 


‘There is No Substitute 
for Kirsch Quality and Service” 


KIRSCH MFG. CO. 
116 Prospect Ave. Sturgis, Mich. 
Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., 755 Buller St., Woodstock, Ont. 





“The Kirsch Rod & ‘‘Distinctive Drap- 
Window Draping ing’ is a book of mod- 
Book” provides practi- ern window draping 
cal help for planning practice, featuring raw 
and making draperies; curtains and picturing 
gives ideas and color exclusive window treat- 


schemes for every room. ments in colors. 


sad 








KIRSCH MFG. CO. 
Enclosed is 15c (stamps or coin). 
Send the two Kirsch Books of 
Window Draping Suggestions. 
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mm” Give Those Little Feet 
a Fair Start 


OST of the ills to which our feet 
cee are heir may be traced to the un- 
“+ wise choice of shoes in childhood. 



















































Simplex Flexies, because they satisfy Na- 
ture’s requirements, assure the correct 
development of your youngster’s feet 
during these critical years. In them the 
foot rests squarely on its natural “three 
point suspension, theheel,the baseof the great 
toe and the base of the little toe. No chance 
for the little legs to bow in or out. Soles are 
so pliable you can bend them with the fingers. 


Flexies are glove-smooth inside—without a 
wrinkle, rough seam or jagged nail-end. They fit 
perfectly at ankle and instep. Endorsed and pre- 
scribed by children’s foot specialists. 


Ask your dealer about Flexies— 






and write for free booklets, 
\ Ff beautifully illustrated in colors. 


eee; = SS SIMPLEX SHOE MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. B-63 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Creators of Daintier Footwear 
for Young Feet from 1 to 21. 


Simply: 
Ylexies 


KEEP YOUNG FEET YOUNG 








Gentlemen:—Send me name of nearest Flexies dealer—also 
your booklets ‘The Care of Baby's Feet,"’ explaining the five 
fundamental features to look for in children’s shoes, and “The 
Tale of Brownie Lightfoot,” a fairy story for the kiddies. \ 


Name 





Address 














CO/Yf OTHER love demands these beautiful 
carriages—the result of one hundred 
years’ experience in giving baby the greatest 
possiblecomfort. Every mother can afford one. 


HEY WOOD-W AKEFIELD 
COMPANY 


Executive offices: Boston, Mass. 
Six Factories and Eleven Warehouses in the 
United States 
Canadian Factory, Orillia, Ontario 


Look for a Quality Seal on Every Wheel 
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The Renaissance of the Ruffle 


(Continued from Page 35) 


The history of clothes comes near to 
being a history of morals. The jades of 
Corinth dressed, I imagine, very much ac- 
cording to the same meaning of clothes as 
that of those which women have had made 
for them for the past ten years. 

When at last they laid hold of the mean- 
ing of religion in the early Christian cen- 
turies their clothes became austere, unbe- 
coming, proving only piety, not nature, 
love or life. The same fashions obtain 
to this day among the sisters of religious 
orders. 

Then by wars, wealth and poetry came 
the romantic period. This lasted in vari- 
ous styles for centuries. Then came the 
revolution in the minds of women which 
resulted in their emancipation mentally, 
spiritually and morally from the arbitrary 
laws of men. 

Like all subjugated people who obtain 
their freedom, they have been imitative. 
They have instinctively, and you may say 
impudently, followed the example of men 
and taken their choice of many licenses. 

The change at once showed in the way 
they dressed. The scarcity of material 
during the Great War was only a contribut- 
ing circumstance. Woman no longer strove 
to be the ideal of man; she was concerned 
to produce her own ideal of herself, which 
for a decade has been more or less man- 
nish, influenced by the freedom of the 
jade, and imitation of man morally. 

Thus we have achieved that little golden 
calf, the American Girl, who paints her 
face like a savage, cuts her hair like a man 
and wears a shift for a frock—an insane 
combination, simply because in this new 
role of ‘‘ Herself’’ she has not had time to 
achieve sanity. She has reverted to type, 
paint and beads. Sex, not romance, in- 
spired her choice of styles in clothes. 
Naturally the commercial world, which is 
very psychic, aided and abetted her, 
otherwise the commercial world faced 
bankruptcy. 


In a Short Ten Years 


UT you have got to hand it to her. She 
has gone as far as she likes and has 
held her own. She is the drawing card of 
every hotel, every café 
and place of amuse- 


the future, their heavens have not fallen, 
because they have no heavens; no shame 
has overtaken them, because they have 
deleted the consciousness which recognizes 
disgrace; they despise a good reputation 
as a runner hates a handicap. What they 
wanted they have obtained, the liberty to 
practice every license, a reputation for be- 
ing without fear or reproach, no matter 
what they do. This is something to have 
accomplished in the short space of ten 
years. No other women or men or nation 
of people have ever before ripped the 
whole moral order to shreds and survived 
the catastrophe. 

The explanation is their outrageous sin- 
cerity. They are on their way somewhere. 
They will arrive. They have passed 
through the destructive period, as the 
little boy tears up clocks and watches by 
way of indicating that he may some day 
become a mechanical genius. 


eAnd in the Future? 


HEY will run their course, and nothing 

willstop them. Last winter the decree 
went forth that short hair was taboo. 
Women must wear long tresses. Fashion 
demanded it. Fashion be snickered! They 
had not then finished enjoying their ‘‘ boy- 
ish bobs.” Besides, a girl could not grow 
long hair in a night. Therefore they went 
on wearing it short. 

But now they are beginning to consider 
their experiment soberly. Evidences are 
everywhere to be seen of this settling of 
young women’s minds. They perceive 
that while they put it over handsomely, 
they have lost many of their dearest at- 
tributes and privileges. It is more gratify- 
ing, after all, to be sought by a lover than 
to do all this “‘pal’’ stuff of being a lover 
in disguise. 

They are not tired of ‘“‘sex,’’ but they 
want it dramatized, not analyzed by a 
psychoanalyst. ‘“‘Putrid!’’ Enough of 
that. Well, the only way to dramatize sex 
is to spiritualize it, as nature does with 
poetry and romance. 

This, my brethren, calls for ruffles! 
You cannot be “a love letter writ large”’ 
in a sack ten inches wide that barely 
reaches below your 
knees; and ruffles can- 





ment in the country. 
She has made good in 
business, in every 
profession; she has 
brains, power, cour- 
age. Asthe “‘pal”’ girl 
she has lost her dearer 
self, but she has the 
upper hand of men. 
She is always in reach 
of them, in their 
places of business, in 
their universities, in 
the street, every- 
where. 

They cannot es- 
cape her, cannot con- 
centrate on making a 
success of themselves. 
Because this little 
“‘pal,’’ either in her 
short, narrow, shift 
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not be added to this 
bastard garment. To 
have ruffles she must 
have a wider skirt. 
The ram’s horns of a 
“‘boyish bob’’ will 
not go with a frilly, 
lovely girl’s frock, 
therefore hair must 
grow in this country 
as it never grew be- 
fore—curls to the 
shoulder will not look 
so bad in the mean- 
time. 

And if she is 
dressed like this, she 
must be like this. 
Mark my words, she 
will cut out the “pal” 
business, the pocket 
flask, and claim her 
maiden rights to be 








can go anywhere they 





courted and adored 





go, and fetch ’em out 
if she wants a lark. 

How different from the old days when 
she stayed at home and waited, hoping— 
only hoping—he would call! Now she calls 
on him, she wins him like any other lover, 
if she wants him—marries him and di- 
vorces him as her desires and circum- 
stances direct. 

This is what a generation of young 
women have accomplished in the way of 
liberty, while their mothers were handling 
and directing the political and industrial 
problems of the period. And in spite of 
bitter criticism, the worst predictions of 


Watch our little 
golden calf come to 
herself and take everything else that is 
coming to her. She will repay watching. 

I do not say she will change in the 
twinkling of an eye, but the metamorpho- 
sis is beginning and nothing is more pro- 
phetic of the change which is about to 
take place in youthful society than the re- 
vival of the ruffle. It is that little crimped 
edge of goodness and artless feminine 
vanity which leads, not to economy and 
meekness, not on your life, but to a com- 
pleter hold of this young creature upon 
our admiration, confidence and devotion. 
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The Call of the Canyon 

Zane Grey tells, in a soul-stirring way, 
how Glenn Killbourne, shell-shocked 
veteran, and Carley Burch, a society 
favorite, found a strange test of their 
love in the Canyon Country of Arizona. 


The Barbarian Lover 


Kerry Lorimer, “‘Mystery Man,”’ is 
suspected of a crime committed ten 
years before. Patricia loves him. She 
is loyal, but—read this charming Mar- 
garet Pedler story. 


The White Flag 


Beautiful Mahala Spellman refuses 
to marry Moreland’s son. As punish- 
ment, the Morelands involve Mahala 
in charges of theft. Gene Stratton 
Porter keeps you guessing as to how it 


comes out. x 
So Big 


Edna Ferber’s powerful story—of 
courage, strength, and a woman’s gay, 
indomitable spirit—which won the Pu- 
litzer prize for the best novel of the year. 


Stella Dallas 


A story of mother love, of youth, of 
romance and love in which Olive Hig- 
gins Prouty tells what happens when 
Stella Dallas makes an unusual mar- 
riage. Did you see the movie? 


The Country Beyond 

A gripping romance in which James 
Oliver Curwood carries you off to a 
balsam-scented forest to share the ad- 
ventures of Nada, a beaten girl who had 
faith in a bad man, and of Jolly Roger’s 
dog, Peter. 


Never the Twain Shall 
Meet 


There’s a thrill in every chapter of 
Peter B. Kyne’s story of Dan Pritchard, 
who is ardently loved by a damsel of the 
South Seas and by conventional Maisie 
Morrison. 
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And Many of Them Can 
So Easily be Yours! 


SK any fiction-loving friend what he’s read lately that’s 
good; ask your librarian what books are heavily in 
demand; ask the book dealer what he’s selling most of; the 
answer is doubtless given on this page. For here are dis- 
played seven of the season’s popular books, together with a 
further choice of twenty others—every bit as delightful. 


.Which do you select? Any two or all may so easily be yours! 


How to Claim Your Copies 


O* course you know a number of 
people who read The Ladies’ Home 
Journal regularly. Doubtless you also 
know of others who, when you explain 
that twelve big brilliant issues cost but 
$1, will want to read it. 

For any two of the books described 
on this page, send us only two new sub- 
scriptions from people outside your fam- 
ily who do not live at your home. Collect 
only $1 each from any address in the 
United States or Canada; for foreign 
addresses, collect $2.50. 

Mail the full amount you collect with 
the subscriptions and your request for 
the books. You need not be a subscriber 


Philadelphia 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Box 225, Independence Square 


to qualify, but your own subscription 
cannot be counted. We will forward the 
books at once, postage prepaid, to any 
address other than that of one of your 
subscribers. 

For three books, secure and send three 
new subscriptions; or send just jive 
subscriptions for any six books. Only 
orders for two or more books will be ac- 
cepted; do not send one subscription for 
one book. And don’t delay your order. 

On account of imposts, no orders can 
be accepted for books to be shipped to 
foreign countries. And for each book 
ordered for Canada, add 15 cents to 
cover duty. 


. _ Pennsylvania 





Everyone is lalking About| 








The Phantom of the rer = 








Still a Further Choice 
of Popular Novels 


F you already own or have 
read all the great books 
shown above, you may make 
a further choice from the fol- 
lowing list. You can’t choose 
wrong, as every one of these 
books is now in demand 
wherever books are sold. And 
any two or all may be yours 
under the easy conditions 
given at the left. 


The River’s End James Oliver Curwood 
The Girls Edna Ferber 
Wanderer of the Wasteland Zane Grey 
Cappy Ricks Retires Peter B. Kyne 
If Winter Comes A. S. M. Hutchinson 


aston Leroux 
Captain Blood Rafael Sabatini 
The Coast of Folly Coningsby Dawson 
The Vision of Desire Margaret Pedler 
The Covered Wagon Emerson Hough 


The Way of the Buffalo 
Chas. Alden Seltzer 
Tarzan and the Ant Men 
Edgar Rice Burroughs 


Oh, Doctor! Harry Leon Wilson 


The Sea Hawk Rafael Sabatini 
Babbitt Sinclair Lewis 
Penrod Booth Tarkington 
The Magnificent Ambersons 

Booth Tarkington 
Ben Hur General Lew Wallace 
Ironheart Wm. MacLeod Raine 


Glimpses of the Moon Edith Wharton 
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the two sides. 
Bed Spreads —fast colors. 


is genuine without it. 


Write for free 
illustrated booklet 


DOLLY 






The new Dolly Madison Reversible Brocade Spread No. 6156 


....a new brocade— reversible! 


ERE.is another Dolly Madison spread — a multi-color brocade 

that is made in a range of beautiful color combinations — an 
exquisite creation. It is a reversible fabric with change of colors on 
Practical and durable as are all Dolly Madison 
Other styles— satin, taffeta, brocade 
damask and crinkle spread —are made in a profusion of designs 
and colors. Always look for the Dolly Madison Label. No spread 


GEORGE ROYLE & CO., Mfrs., Dept. L-3 Torresdale & Frankford Aves., Philadelphia 


Send 25c for 
Doll’s Bed Spread 


MADISON 


U.S PAT OFF. 


Opreads 








If you paid your milk, butter 
and egg bill once a year 





Your check would be nearly $300. 
To lose any of this food by spoil- 
age is adding money to this great 
sum. Yet butter, eggs and milk 
are easily contaminated and quick 
to spoil. That is why those who 
handle dairy products keep them 
in wonderfully insulated cold- 
storage plants and refrigerator 
cars. 
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REFRIGERATOR 


Tus insulation resists heat and keeps 
the cold air in. Your perishable food 
is sure to keep fresh and wholesome 
in the wonderful circulation of food- 
freshening air. 


The Gibson is also equipped with 
splendid features which insure perma- 
nent sanitation and years of service. 
Automatic locks on the doors make 
them air-tight.” Non-rustable metal 
shelves. One-piece porcelain interior 
with rounded corners makes cleaning 
easy. One-piece cast aluminum trap 








ibson has 12 walls of insulation 








that never rusts, clogs or corrodes. 


The Gibson corkboard-insulated re- 
frigerator is approved by manufac- 
turers of electrical refrigeration units. 
Such an indorsement means that the 
Gibson uses ice economically. 


The Gibson refrigerator comes in 
many prices, styles and sizes. Ex- 
teriors of snow-white porcelain or wood 
finished golden oak. Send for our 
booklet about the Gibson, also the 
name of our nearest dealer. Gibson 
Refrigerator Co., Greenville, Mich. 
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eNrs. Eveland 


(Continued from Page 15) 


The lock yielded with a click, and Sex- 
ton laid back the lid. No one, not even 
Wallis, thought of Mrs. Eveland, lying 
pale, smiling and beautiful in her great 
house; all three bent with an avian hover- 
ing over her treasures. Sexton’s unsteady 
hand lifted out document after docu- 
ment. Frame was pale, and the bright 
light shining upon him from the high win- 
down made him look old. Wallis stood 
with lips pressed 
together and hands 


Wallis produced them from his pocket 
instantly, and Sexton began to read names 
and to count. All the amounts were large, 
all the securities were gilt-edged; Sexton 
stopped now and then and swallowed. 

“Seven hundred and one thousand.” 
Sexton had finished. 

“How much, sir?’’ asked Wallis sharply. 

“TI make it seven hundred and one. 
What do you make it, Wallis?” 

A drop of per- 
spiration fell from 








clasped tight, no 
longer resembling 
a bantam, but a 
child who fears to 
hear the command 
to proceed bed- 
ward. 

“You know, of 
course, Sexton, 
what her will is?” 
said Frame. 

“Yes,” said Sex- 





Wallis’ forehead to 
the page of his 
notebook. He 
never made a mis- 
take; he had made 
none when he 
looked over Mrs. 
Eveland’s shoul- 
der; he had made 
none here. But 
that sum and this 
were different. 

















ton. “Naturally.” 

Sexton took out 
last of all three long sheets of closely type- 
written legal paper with a smaller paper 
attached. Frame was amazed; Mrs. Eve- 
land was simple and direct in her transac- 
tions; she liked securities which gave her 
no trouble and which involved no compli- 
cations due to taxing; it was strange that 
she had left a lengthy will. Wallis, too, 
was astonished. He had begun to feel 
faint, and he suffered terror at the thought 
of having to seek fresh air before the long 
document should be read. But his anxiety 
was unnecessary. 


“FTSHE will itself is short,’ explained 

Sexton. ‘“‘The attached paper gives 
provisional and not always binding sugges- 
tions for carrying it out. ‘I give and be- 
queath to the Board of the Allan Eveland 
Children’s Home of Lang County all my 
real estate and securities, subject to the 
directions attached, and to the following 
bequests: One thousand dollars a year 
each to Johnson Phillips, Mary Grant, 
Bridget Shea and Nora Lane. I give and 
bequeath to Ellen Severn, my friend, the 
furnishings of my house and all my per- 
sonal property, clothing, jewelry, house- 
hold linens, and books, my desire as to 
their disposition being understood by her. 

“GRACE EVELAND.’” 


“Ts that all?” asked Frame. ‘‘ We have 
no children’s home!”’ 

“She establishes it. You’re named as 
one of the board. It was the darling proj- 
ect of her life, and she has planned it, from 
the identity of the first superintendent 
down to the books in the library.” 

Wallis breathed a long quiet sigh. A 
vague apprehension in his heart was 
stilled. Her old friend, her servants, 
charity—it was what might have been ex- 
pected, and it was wise and right. 

“How much will there be?” asked 
Frame. 

“The real estate is valuable, and I 
should say there is about eight hundred 
thousand dollars in securities.” 


RAME uttered a long sigh as though 

hungry; he saw suddenly a full meal. 
Wallis nodded; there would be, they 
would find, almost exactly eight hundred 
thousand, perhaps eight hundred and one. 
Looking over Mrs. Eveland’s shoulder 
less than a week ago, he had calculated, 
and he made no mistakes. He had lingered 
behind her shoulder as long as he dared, 
watching her turn the papers slowly, as 
if studying them. He believed that she 
gloated over them, and it was no wonder. 
He had been called out of the room, but 
not until he had seen the figures on the last. 
When he came back they were in the box, 
but their sum was in his head. 

“Get pencil and paper, 
Wallis?” said Sexton. 


will you, 


“T make it the 
same,”’ he said, 
controlling a determined effort of his teeth 
to click together like castanets. ‘‘Let us 
count again.” 


EXTON turned the documents with his 

long, slender finger. He leaned back. “‘I 

still make it seven hundred and one. What 
do you make it?” 

“‘Seven hundred and one,” said Wallis. 

Having finished his sentence, he quickly 
laid his hand across his lips. The habit of 
his life was to speak when necessary. He 
shifted his hand and lifted the other, 
pressing cheeks and mouth with both. It 
was not so much to hold himself silent as 
to hold himself together lest he burst. He 
had a queer, distinct mental picture of a 
human body flying into a thousand pieces. 

Sexton packed the documents into the 
box. ‘‘Have that list copied, Wallis; bet- 
ter do it-yourself. Make three copies. I’ll 
wait. The estate will be considerably 
more than a million, Frame.”’ 

“Yes,” said Frame. 

Wallis moved at his usual pace, but his 
feet felt leaden. How should he make his 
fingers move? 

“Use the machine in my room, Wallis.” 

“Yes. air.’ 

Sitting beside Mr. Frame’s desk, he 
wrote automatically and correctly; he was 
expert in all he did. From the room he had 
left came the murmur of conversation. 

“‘T’m surprised that she ignored our own 
charities.” 


““CSHE had helped the college liberally; 

for the work of the civic nurse and the 
hospital, she believes this will be an ally. 
It will relieve the hospital of a certain sort 
of case.” 

“Was her death a surprise to you?” 

“‘Not exactly,” said Sexton. ‘‘She inti- 
mated that she was not well when she 
made her will, but she always looked 
radiant.- Ready, Wallis? Let us run over 
the list again.” 

“*Y-yes,” said Wallis. A bell sounded 
in his head. How keep its reverberation 
from them? ‘A hundred thousand is 
gone! A hundred thousand is gone! A 
hundred thousand is gone!” 

“Seven hundred and one is right,”’ said 
Sexton. He bade Frame and Wallis sign 
the copies of the list, he laid one in the box 
and locked it, and folded two and put 
them into his pocket along with the will. 
**Put the box away, Wallis.” 

For the first time, Frame followed 
Wallis to the vault. 

“That’s right; lock it up tight.” 

Wallis stood still while Frame walked 
away. Around him were steel walls. In 
the morning when he had entered the 
bank, he felt as though Mrs. Eveland were 
there with him. She was with him again, 


(Continued on Page 203) 
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Hye Neponset Rugs are showing thousands 
of women a new way in floor coverings— 
a practical, modern way of house furnishing that 
saves them much of the drudgery that formerly 
went into thecare of the home. For Bird’s Nepon- 
set Rugs are easy to keep clean and sanitary. Dirt 
and dust cannot hide on their smooth, brilliant 
surface, and a light mopping is all that is neces- 
sary to keep them spotlessly bright and sanitary! 


And yet it is not necessary to sacrifice beauty in 
the home to have these rugs. Mrs. Della Thomp- 
son Lutes, Director of the Priscilla Proving 
Plant, a real home in which 
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|| These rugs bring cleanliness, 
beauty, and economy to your home! 


Neponset Rugs on their floors. They have been 
able to buy two, three, or more Neponset Rugs, 
in a variety of charming, colorful patterns, for 
approximately the price of only one woven 
fabric rug. 


Cleanliness, beauty, and economy! These three 
correctly characterize Bird’s Neponset Rugs. Econ- 
omy, because for standard sizes you only have 
to pay from $9 to $18. Beauty, because you 
may have them in authentic oriental, floral, or 
tile patterns, suitable to every room in your 
home. And cleanliness, because they require no 
tedious sweeping or scrubbing. 





manufacturers’ products are 
tested by actual use, says of 
Bird’s Neponset Rugs: “We can- 
not commend too highly the 
artistic judgment which in a 
rug of this kind brings to in- 
expensive floor covering the 
color and pattern which have 
generally been confined to 
fabric rugs... It is a pleasure 
to add the Neponset Rug to 
our list of approved household 
furnishings.” 


Thousands of thrifty women 
have discovered for themselves 








Only 


Bird’s Neponset 
Felt-Base Rugs 
have the genuine 
waxed back! 


Ask for Bird’s Neponset Rugs. You canidentify 
them by the patented waxed back, an exclu- 
sive feature that makes them waterproof 
underneath and prevents staining your floors. 


Examine Bird’s Neponset Rugs 
for yourself at your department 
store or furniture store. Look 
at the large variety of patterns, 
the wide assortment of sizes. 
Ask the salesman to explain 
why the waxed back, a patented 
feature found only on Bird’s 
Neponset Rugs, will insure long 
life to the rugs and will pro- 
tect your floors. 

You owe it to yourself to use 
Bird’s Neponset Rugs in every 
room —they will bring clean- 
liness, beauty, and economy to 








the economy of having Bird’s 








New YorkK CHICAGO DALLAS 
PHILADELPHIA DETROIT DENVER 
ATLANTA St. PAUL SEATTLE 


SAN FRANCISCO Los ANGELES 


BIRD & SON, inc. 
Established 1795 
Pioneers in Felt-base Floor Coverings 


your home! 


ManufaGurers of Bird’s Twin Shingles, 

Bird’s Paroid Roofing, Bird’s Design 

Roofing, Bird’s Black Building Paper, and 
Bird’s Wall Board. 


EAST WALPOLE, MASS. 


Bird's Neponset Rugs 


DEFY WATER AND WEAR 
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Pattern No. 832 


Pattern No. 821 


Pattern No. 780 








VERYONE knows that perspiration 

is one of Nature’s ways of eliminating 

waste matter and of keeping the body at an 
even temperature. _ 

But many do not realize that this perspira- 








tion—given off from the body through two 
million tiny glands at the average rate of 





more than a quart a day—is made up of 
water, salt, and strong acids. These acids 








quickly develop an unpleasant odor, particu- 
larly in some parts of the body—in the pit 
of the underarm, on the feet, and in other 
places where the perspi- 
ration is closely confined. 

Some women donot fully 
appreciate the importance 
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© dont Anow this ~ 


upon articles of wear. Fine silk underwear, 
silk hosiery, and the uppers and linings of 
shoes are seriously attacked by the butyric, 
valerianic and acetic acids of perspiration. 

Even though you wash your hosiery and 
jine silk things at night you do not protect 
them against the destructive effects of per- 
spiration while the apparel is being worn. 

But there is one complete answer—a 
simple, easy, effective way of combating not 
only the unpleasant odor of perspiration 
but also the harmful acids of perspiration. 


“Mum’—6r all body 








ant odor of perspiration. 
Another annoying ae 


of safeguarding the dainty Special Offer Coupon ; ee = Es te 
toilette against this unpleas- Mum Mfg. Co., 1100 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia . <a ee_, 


Enclosed is 40c. Please send both a 25c jar of “‘Mum’’, and a 
25c¢ container of ‘‘Amoray’’ Talc, perfumed with a rare and exotic 
fragrance—J50c worth for 40c postpaid. 
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Dealer’s Name. 


is the destructive action of 











_Dealer’s Address___ 








its strong salts and acids 
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“Mum ”’ is the word! 


“Mum,” the dainty ,snow-white neutralizing 
cream, instantly and lastingly neutralizes the 
acids of perspiration, thus robbing them of their 
power to damage clothing and footwear, and 
completely preventing all unpleasant odor. 

For personal odors a touch of “‘Mum’’ to the un- 
derarm, the feet, and wherever perspiration and 
other body odors occur—and you are free from em- 
barrassment for the whole day and evening, no mat- 
ter how active you are, or how much you perspire, 
or how warm and close the atmosphere of the room. 

‘Mum’? is sosafeand so effective that physicians advise 

its use with the sanitary napkin. 


/ Make ‘‘Mum’’ a regular 
O7 oS part of the everyday toilette 


—to be always at your best 


vas 


— free from embarrassment. 
Use it also to save your fine 
garments, your hosiery and 
shoes. Then you will count 
“‘Mum’”’ among your most 
valuable friends of the toilette. 

Get ‘‘Mum’? today at your 
drug or department store. 25¢ 


and 50c sizes. See Special Offer. 
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(Continued from Page 200) 


in a smaller, colder, closer place. But her 
money was not here; she had takenawaya 
large sum. What had she done with it? A 
little froth appeared in the corners of his 
mouth, his nostrils expanded and con- 
tracted, sweat oozed on his forehead, his 
eyes showed brilliant points of light. He 
saw strips of blue paper, soiled by contact 
with many hands, across them a red 
“‘Paid”’ stamped heavily. He put out his 
hands against the steel wall. How cold it 
was, how cold! But he forgot 
the cold. The blue papers 


Providence had made his searching easy 
and at the same time all the more tantaliz- 
ing in its failure. Sexton invited him to go 
with him and Miss Severn through Mrs. 
Eveland’s house and to aid Miss Severn in 
making lists of Mrs. Eveland’s possessions. 
Together he and Sexton looked through 
Mrs. Eveland’s desk. There were no secur- 
ities here. Mrs. Eveland was methodical; 
she kept everything in its place. 

Tender-hearted and communicative 
Johnson Phillips, Mrs. Eveland’s English 
chauffeur, related her comings and goings. 


““A good-looking woman in a blue car 
with a chauffeur?”’ The postmistress 
spoke resentfully, as though she were sus- 
pected of some malfeasance. 

“Yes.” 

“Didn’t her package get there safely? 
It didn’t have far to go—only to Car- 
thage.”’ 

“Oh, yes, supposedly it got there.”” The 
post office seemed suddenly like the bank 
on the day when he had watched the open- 
ing of Mrs. Eveland’s box, a place from 
which all air had been pumped. 

The woman turned to look 
at Wallis. Unfortunately she 





seemed to be pasted against 
the wall. One read, ‘‘Pay to | 
the order of Violet Thomas, 
one hundred dollars, Joshua | 
Miller”; the other, “‘Pay to | 
the order of Samuel Balling- 
ton, one thousand dollars, 
Mary Elizabeth James.”’ 
Common sense said: 
“Don’t be a fool. She might 
have divided it among a hun- 
dred people. She was kind to 
a thousand.” But—‘‘Pay to 
the order of Violet Thomas, | 
one hundred dollars, Joshua i) 
Miller.” | 
Closing the door, he went 
into the cloakroom and put 
on his coat and hat. Unless 
he could breathe the fresh air 
he would faint. | 
“I’m going out,” said he to | 
the faces behind the grille. 
““There’s something I must 
look up.” 





ALLIS crossed the 
Square to the bank. It 





fra Kitchen 


By Epna JAQuEs 


T BREATHES of home—this little four- 
walled room 
Swept clean by sunlight falling on the floor; 
A red geranium is all abloom; 
Flowers and sunshine—could I ask for more 
In this small kingdom where I reign serene, 
A woman loved and sheltered by her mate? 
A garden with its long, clean rows of green, 
A cat asleep beside the glowing grate, 
The scent of new-baked bread, the smell of earth 
New washed with summer rain, the wind, the 


dawn, 


The tranquil round of days, of death and birth, 
Shake me in passing, ere they go anon 
III | Down the long silence. 
| To my warm kitchen where the kettle sings. 


Yet no echo rings 


caught a glance of his too 
eager eye. His lips were 
parted; he was moistening 
them with his tongue. ‘Are 
you yourself the executor?” 
Wallis was not brave 
enough to say yes. “I’m his 
representative.” 


fs | pee you credentials or 

an order from the Gov- 
ernment or anything to show? 
You'll have to get permission 
from somebody.” 

Wallis with difficulty held 
himself in his place in the 
center of the room. ‘“‘It will 
mean another journey.” 

“T can’t help that.” 

Wallis stumbled into the 
| train. Mrs. Eveland had 
taken securities from the 
bank; she had mailed them 
back to Carthage. 

Hideous to relate, through 
March Wallis watched- the 
comings and goings of Victor 
Sims, sixty years old, still 








was early May, spring rains 
had washed the pavements, 
and Day and Night had been scrubbed 
with sandsoap. They were cleaner, but they 
looked far more deeply humiliated. The 
trees had long ago been cut ruthlessly to 
show off homely facades or billboards, or to 
make parking easy, but from yards in the 
rear of the remaining low buildings rose a 
few fine maples and lindens. A market 
was being organized, and there were at least 
thirty wagons and automobiles, brimming 
with early garden produce and flowers. 
Women moved about with baskets on their 
arms, laughing and talking happily. 

Without Mrs. Eveland, Carthage went 
on, apparently in the same way. Her 
friends remembered her with a pang; Miss 
Severn aged ten years; Doctor Ashton 
succumbed at last to confinement in his 
own house. Perhaps of all her friends he 
knew Mrs. Eveland best. Many persons, 
young and old, sighed for the comfort of 
her beautiful car and the variety which 
she put into their lives. Miss Cator, 
crossing the Square three or four times a 
day, remembered the gray morning of her 
death and felt tears hot against her eyes. 
When the Allan Eveland Home was 
ready she was to be its first superintend- 
ent. At present there were a score of 
workmen building partitions here, remov- 
ing them there, replacing plain wall cover- 
ings with papers on which children danced 
and birds sang, lowering things generally 
‘o suit small statures, building slides and 
swings and a wading fountain. Most of the 
workmen scoffed. 

“Every kid’ll be ruined. I wish I had 
the money to spend.” 


MITH WALLIS was alittle thinner, a 

little balder and grayer and at last a 
little bent. His air was that ofaterrier who 
runs with his nose to the ground. He was 
as weary as a terrier who has run down 
many scents in vain. He opened the heavy 
door and closed it behind him and stood 
reviewing his search. It was detective 
work which wore him thin and sharpened 
his eyes and nose. His eyes, lifted sud- 
denly, flashed like electric lights into peo- 
ple’s faces. Some day, he was sure, he 


would find a clew, he would surprise an 
answer to the question which he asked 
himself day and night, ‘‘Where is Mrs. 
Eveland’s hundred thousand dollars?” 





» 


He had fetched Wallis and taken him 
home, and they sat in the car. talking. 

“T brought her to the bank a few days be- 
fore the end, you remember, Mr. Wallis?” 

““Yes,”’ said Wallis slowly as though he 
tried to remember, to please Phillips 

“Tt was a Monday.” 

“Was it?”’ 

“Well, Tuesday she didn’t go out. On 
Wednesday I took her to Fort Edward to 
the post office.” 

“Did she seem worried or concerned 
about her health?” asked Wallis steadily. 


HE didn’t seem worried; she seemed 

happy. Usually she had what one 
might call a contented air. But this morn- 
ing she was happy.” 

““You say she went to the post office?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

“Why not the Carthage post office?’”’ 

“‘T don’t know, sir, but I believe it was 
so her right hand shouldn’t know what her 
left hand was doing, as the Bible says. 
There are people in this town who didn’t 
know where things came from until they 
stopped.” - 

““And: she mailed some letters?” 

“She mailed them herself. I offered to 
go in for her, but she said no. She seemed 
very particular.” 

“Perhaps they were business letters.” 

“There was one thick, long one. Very 
thick. It took her some time to attend 
tot. 

““Yes,”’ said Wallis. Phillips was an in- 
nocent creature. “‘Perhaps it had a long 
way to go.” 

“T don’t know, sir. Well, that was 
Wednesday. On Thursday she was at 
home all day, and on Friday she was gone. 
She spent a very quiet week—only to the 
bank, sir, then to mail her letters. I re- 
marked to the women, ‘We’re having a 
quiet week.’”’ 

“Yes,” said Wallis. 

In March he visited Fort Edward and 
found the postmistress. ‘I’m a repre- 
sentative of the executor of the estate of 
Mrs. Allan Eveland, of Carthage. Mrs. 
Eveland mailed here on Wednesday ’’—he 
took out a little tablet—‘‘on Wednesday, 
January 13, an envelope supposedly con- 
taining business papers. It’s important 
that we learn the name of the consignee.” 


able, still striking in appear- 

ance, who spent his days ina 
dingy office and his nights on a back street 
where there was a still and the society of 
such as run stills. But Sims was just as 
shabby, just as near the edge of having 
nothing, just as anxious to earn a few dol- 
lars in a mean way. 

In April. Wallis gave a speculative 
glance at Tom Kinzer. He seemed to be 
less uneasy, but this was his bank and he 
had deposited no money. Tom was also 
about sixty, married, dull, inordinately 
conceited. Nathan Shirey—he was 
younger. So was Cardle Thom—another 
lawyer who lived from hand to mouth. 
Nathan seemed to have no more money; 
Cardle continued to live from hand to 
mouth; neither had a hundred thousand 
dollars or a thousand. 

Now it was May and, standing in the 
bank, Wallis knew his search vain. But 
failure did not shake his conviction that 
Mrs. Eveland had taken a hundred thou- 
sand dollars from her box and had given 
it away, as Joshua Miller and Mary Eliza- 
beth James gave money away, to a lover. 

The winter fires had gone out and the 
lofty room was cool and damp. He shiv- 
ered. Mrs. Eveland no longer stood with 
him; he no longer heard her say, ‘Mr. 
Wallis, may I have a minute of your 
time?”’’ Men took her place— Victor Sims, 
Tom Kinzer, Nathan Shirey, Cardle Thom. 
They leered at him here; they leered at 
him on the street; they seemed to say, 
“Don’t you wish you knew?” 


BOVE his head the windows framed 
rectangles of blue sky; under his feet 
was the tessellated floor; near at hand the 
brass grille behind which he worked. But 
nearer still were Victor Sims and Tom 
Kinzer and Nathan Shirey and Cardle 
Thom. Victor, Tom—there was another 
key in the lock; he had meditated for a 
long time and the janitor had come. 

In fifteen minutes the other employes 
began to arrive, then the customers. 
Early May is a busy time in banks— 
Victor Sims, Tom Kinzer— Wallis got no 
further. If he could see them in line, he 
believed the vague suggestion would crys- 
tallize. But people were coming and going 
and talking; he hated them. 


(Continued on Page 205) 
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Washed, Blued, 


Rinsed, Dried — 
TIME-18 Minutes Per Load 


TS old saying that “It all comes out in 
the wash” has been revised to read “It all 
comes out in the Spin-Rinse”—all the soap, 
softener, soil, etc., left after the 
gently powerful Savage Rotary 
“Cone” Washing action. 

Science and the Savage Washer 
and Dryer have relieved the 
user’s hands and back, as well as 
the “set” tub and the wringer of 
their washday job. Here’s how 
it’s done: —Load your Savage 
Wringerless with soap and water through the 
“Spin-Rinse” hose; in fifteen minutes, or less, 
the entire load of 104% pounds 





of dry clothes is immacu- 
lately washed and_ blued. 
Tilt the aluminum spinner- 
basket to horizontal posi- 
5 tion, then “Spin-Rinse” with 
= water, hot as you want it, 


} direct from the faucet. In 
’ TWO MINUTES you have 
“Spin-Rinsed” out all soap, softener, etc. 

Shut off the water at the faucet and in 
ONE MINUTE MORE the entire load is 
“Spin-Dried” readyto hang 
on the line. 

Meanwhile, the “Con- 
stant water-level” device, 
an exclusive Savage feature, 
has maintained the proper ¢ 
water-level, drained off the § 
soiled waterfromthebottom & 
of the tub—purifying it for 











Dealers — Write 











thenextload. WhenfinishedtheSavageRotary 
Pump empties the tank in two minutes. No 


drainconnection needed. 
No set-tubs, no wringer, 
no removing or replacing 
pieces of the wash or the 
machine between opera- 
tions. Just put in the 
soiled clothes—take them 
out washed, blued, rinsed, 
and dried!—18 minutes to 
the load! 
This is only part of the ‘‘Spin-Rinse, Spin- 


Dry” story. The coupon or a postcard brings 
it all. Write now. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


130 Savage Ave., Utica, N. Y. 
for Sales Proposition 





WRI 
WAS 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Utica, N. Y 
Send me the whole story of “Spin-Rinse, Spin-Dry” 


GERLESS 
ER& DRYER 
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Introducing — Eaton’s 
Deckle Vellum large 
single and folded letter 
sheets —deckle edged. 
Envelopes of new, smart 
cuts, lined with the 
fashionable metallic 
color. 


In L’Opera Francaise there is a wonderful marble stairway which leads 
from the Grand Tier of Boxes down to the Promenade. Here is 
Fashion—here the tentative modes of the Parisian designers are seen 
and accepted. 

Here also, closely observant, is an Eaton, Crane & Pike style 
expert who carefully interprets the scintillating evening modes into 
terms of stylish stationery. Dominant, even in their quiet brilliance, 
are gowns of white. Outlined against the chill marble by the inevita- 
ble metallic brocade that adorns them, they proclaim themselves the 
last word in a fashionable world. 

The next day a message is sent to Pittsfield, Mass., telling the 
artists at the Eaton, Crane & Pike studios to lay great stress on sta- 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY - Makers of Eaton’s Highland Linen . 
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tionery of white, with envelope linings in dull blues, soft greens, shot 
with silver and gold. 

For Fashion is consistent even in her whims and vagaries. If 
women go forth gowned in white and brocades, they will demand 
these colors translated into everything they wear and use, and, of 
course, such an important item as writing paper must ever be in the 
current mode. 

The Eaton name on a writing paper is an assurance of style 
and quality—the smart style of the fashion centers of the world—the 
high quality that is found only in American-made stationery with 4 
background of American labor, profitably employed at wages that 
permit of American standards of living. 

NEW YORK 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. - PARIS 


SOCIAL , | 
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(Continued from Page 203) 


It was two o’clock. Business thickened; 
three—the doors closed; four—there was 
only one man left; half past— Wallis was 
alone. He went, stepping on his toes, and 
stood, his hand on the grille, waiting for 
Victor and Tom and Nathan and Cardle 
to file past. A cold wind blew; was it an 
imp from the infernal regions, suggesting 
that Mrs. Eveland had more than one 
lover? But that was a new thought; it 
was not the one which had offered itself, 
and withdrawn and played tag with him 
all day long. Ah! Ah! He clutched the 
grille more tightly — Victor, Tom, Nathan, 
Cardle—he had selected them because 
they were handsome men. And Henry 
Errol was a handsome man! 

Henry Errol! Wallis gave a little cry 
and whirled toward the door. He must 
see Errol instantly; he could, he believed, 
get any secret out of Errol. 

But he could not see Errol instantly. A 
stout woman, sitting at Errol’s desk, said 
that he was no longer in the employ of the 
company. 

“Since when?” 

“‘T should say about two months.”’ 

“Two months!” stammered Wallis. 
‘“Was he dismissed? Where is he? How 
does he earn his living?”’ 

““Of course he wasn’t dismissed. And it 
isn’t necessary for him to earn his living. 
He had an inheritance. He’s in New York 
now on his way to Europe.”’ She looked 
sharply at Wallis; like quiet men who 
work in banks, he had the reputation of 
being hard. ‘‘Some of the deserving get 
their reward in this world, after all.” 

‘‘An inheritance!”’ gasped Wallis stu- 
pidly, though he had come to learn 
whether Errol had an inheritance. ‘‘From 
whom could he have inherited anything?” 

“‘T don’t know,” answered the woman. 
“He kept his trouble to himself, and he 
kept this to himself. He’s a good man and 
a kind man, and I wish him luck. We sent 
him a present to the steamer, the Illinois, 
sailing tomorrow. The present was a fine 
rug. Everybody joined gladly. We love 
Mr. Errol.” IV 


ALLIS stepped out into Seventh 

Avenue, the din of the train in his 
ears, the weariness of a sleepless night 
veiling his eyes. It was ten o’clock, and 
the Illinois sailed at noon. He had never 
been in New York, and he had no notion 
of direction. 

He approached a policeman. ‘‘I want 
to find the steamship Illinois,” said he. 
“T must get there quickly.” 

The policeman looked at him with a 
practiced eye—no, the little man was 
sober. ‘“‘Better take a taxi. That’ll take 
you to the wharf; it’ll cost you about a 
dollar.” 

Set down at the entrance of the wharf, 
he made his way in through a long shed 
and up a gangplank. He had never seen 
a ship of any sort, and the vast bulk con- 
fused him. He saw a familiar object, a 
brass grille, and made for the face behind it. 

“Mr. Errol has come aboard and has 
gone to his stateroom.” 

He climbed a stairway, then another; 
it had not occurred to him that there 


would be stairways on ships. Here was a 
long row of numbered doors. Four hun- 
dred, one; four hundred, two; four hun- 
dred, three—he rapped and heard a voice 
say: “Come in!” 

It was Errol’s voice, yet not Errol’s 
voice. It was deeper, richer, unbroken. 
He opened the door and found Errol, yet 
it was not Errol. He was no longer pain- 
fully spare; his shoulders had straight- 
ened; color had come into his cheeks. It 
was strange that Mrs. Eveland had not 
taken care of him long ago. On the bed 
lay a handsome rug—doubtless the one of 
which the stout woman spoke; beside it a 
dozen books falling from a wrapper hastily 
and greedily cut as though Errol could not 
wait. On the floor stood a large bag—for 
years Errol had not owned an extra suit. 

Errol looked at Wallis amazed. ‘‘ Why, 
Wallis!” : 

“Yes,” said Wallis, moistening his lips. 
“‘T heard that you were going to leave us.” 


OU were kind to come.” But Errol 

flushed uneasily. Wallis was a fixture 
at the bank; it was as strange and almost 
as disturbing to see him here as it would 
have been to see Day or Night. To say 
good-by was also unlike Wallis; he 
seemed to have little milk of human kind- 
ness. He had several times made it hard 
for Errol when he might have made it 
easy. ‘‘Won’t you sit down?” He swept 
the books aside. 

““So you’re to have a vacation?”’ began 
Wallis. 

“Yes,” said Errol, a clear, beautiful 
light in his brown eyes. “I’ve dreamed of 
Europe all my life, and now I’m to see it.” 
He sat on the bed, and with hands clasped 
round his knees looked at Wallis inquir- 
ingly. 

A bell struck, and Wallis believed that 
it was a signal for departure. 

“Errol,”’ he blurted out wildly, spring- 
ing to his feet, “‘did Mrs. Eveland send 
you a registered parcel from Fort Edward 
the day before she died?” 

Errol looked dumfounded. 
you ask such a question?”’ 

“T must know.” 

Errol flushed crimson. ‘“‘Have you been 
sent by your bank, or by Mr. Sexton?”’ 


“Why do 
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“T’ve come for myself. I must know. 

**She mailed a parcel to me, yes.” 

Wallis’ eyes narrowed; his lips parted; 
an expression of malevolence came into 
his little face. ‘‘She gave you money, and 
you took it—a man, money from a 
woman!’ His words called Errol to ac- 
count for weakness; his tone made a far 
worse accusation. 

“‘Wallis,”’ said Errol, 
trying to find out?”’ 

“‘She gave you money!”’ mocked Wallis. 
“‘Money! What reason had she to give 
you money ?”’ 

Errol folded his arms. A graver ques- 
tion than mere inquisitiveness sharpened 
this strange, thin voice. 

“You said you didn’t know her; 
receipted her bills and that was all.” 

“Tt was all,” said Errol quietly. “I 
never spoke to her except in the office or 
when I passed her on the street.” 

“It isn’t true,” gasped Wallis. His 
words were not acontradiction; they were 
a prayer that it might be true. 

“Tt is true. I never spoke to her on any 
personal matter. I admired her, like a 
thousand others, from afar.”’ 

Wallis set his lips and shook his head. 

“T told everything at once to a trust- 
worthy friend,’’ continued Errol. ‘“‘My 
will is made, leaving Mrs. Eveland’s gift 
unimpaired at my death to the charity she 
founded.”’ 

Still Wallis shook his head. He wanted 
to believe, but he could not. He knew too 
much of people. He looked at once hard 
and piteous. 


“what are you 


you 


RROL gazed at him fora long moment, 

then put his hand into his breast and 
drew out a letter. Years of suffering had 
softened and not hardened his heart. 
“Read it, Wallis.” 

Wallis held the letter with a shaking 
hand. His eyes traveled slowly down the 
few sentences and, instantly, seeing he had 
reached the end, Errol took it back. 


“T am doing what I have long wanted 
to do. I hope you will give me a great sat- 
isfaction and pleasure. Your life has been 
hard, much harder than mine, though 
mine has not always been easy. Will you 
prove yourself as sensible as you are good 
and take that which I inclose and let it be 
a secret between us? 

“‘GRACE EVELAND.”’ 


“‘I haven’t, you see, kept it a secret,” 
said Errol ruefully. ‘‘Miss Cator knows 
and you know.” 

“She gave you a hundred thousand dol- 
lars out and out like that?” 

“Out and out like that.” 

Wallis’ face was twisted; the two spirits 
were in hot and final contention. ‘‘ And 
you never knew her? You never talked to 
her elsewhere than in the office or called 
at her house or saw her away from Car- 
thage?”’ 

of have told you the exact truth,” said 
Errol sharply. ‘‘Can’t you believe me? 
Or won’t you?” 

A bell rang, and Wallis rose again. The 
battle in his soul was past; his face was 
set; the dark angel was victorious. ‘‘It is 
a preposterous story !’’ he said shrilly, and 
went away. 


The American Merchant Marine Library Association 


HE American Merchant Marine Li- 

brary Association has been hailed as a 
life-saver by thousands of mariners. They 
find, in the eighty-volume libraries placed 
by the association on board merchant ships 
sailing under the American flag, an anti- 
dote for the dreariness of weeks at sea, a 
substitute for moving pictures and base- 
ball parks and an opportunity for intel- 
lectual development. 

From mess boy to captain the men ex- 
press their enthusiasm for the assortment 
of fiction, travel, biographical and marine 
technical books which are placed at their 
disposal for the duration of each voyage, 


Sees 


and the librarians who visit the ships at 
the various ports of exchange are greeted 
with requests which vary from an algebra 
for an oil-spattered engineer to some- 
thing on etiquette for a junior officer. 
The public has generously responded to 
the call for books and money to carry on 
this work, but the demand is still unsatis- 
fied. One hundred thousand seamen de- 
mand more libraries and thousands of 
educational books. Persons who have 
books to contribute to the cause are asked 
to send them to one of the following dis- 
patch offices: Boston Public Library, 
Copley Square, Boston, Massachusetts; 


207 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; Peabody Institute, Baltimore, 
Maryland; 816 Howard Avenue, New 
Orleans, Louisiana; Seamen’s Church In- 
stitute, 58 Clay Street, San Francisco, 
California; Seattle Public Library, Seattle, 
Washington; Canal Lock Office, Sault 
Sainte Marie, Michigan, or 67 Wall Street, 
New York City. 

Checks should be drawn to the order of 
Albert H. Wiggin, Treasurer, and mailed 
to the National Headquarters of the Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine Library Associa- 
tion, at 82 Beaver Street, New York, New 
York. 




















It kills germs 


inside, too 
use Lonite in 
the enema... 


HEREVER germs collect and 

multiply, there Zonite is needed. 
For Zonite actually stamps out germ 
life and prevents its growth and mul- 
tiplication. 

A tablespoonful of Zonite to each 
quart of tepid water will render the 
enema antiseptic. And nowhere do 
germs or bacteria multiply more rapidly 
than in the large intestine. The result 
is autointoxication—fatigue, foul 
breath, bad complexion, anemia and 
premature ageing of the individual. 


Zonite—the Gentle Giant 
among antiseptics 


Notwithstanding its great power as an 
antiseptic-germicide, Zonite is extremely 
gentle in its effect upon human tissues. Used 
in the enema it exercises a soothing and 
cleansing effect on the mucous lining of the 
intestine. 

In administering the enema, a fountain 
syringe is very serviceable and the water 
should be introduced slowly at 80° or 85°. 
To elderly people this treatment brings 
welcome relief from senile constipation and 
troublesome gases. To children it brings 
assistance in cases of intestinal upsets. 

Ask your physician about Zonite. Most 
people are surprised that such an antiseptic 
exists—absolutely non-poisonous, safe in 
the hands of a child, and yet more power- 
ful, for instance, than any dilution of car- 
bolic acid that can be applied to the body. 

Zonite, the Great War antiseptic, should 
be in every medicine chest. It kills germs 
wherever they gain an entrance, whether 
through a break in the skin or by means of 
the mucous membranes that line the cavities 
of the ape. Directions with every bottle. 

Zonite Products Com- 
> pany, Postum Building, 
250 Park Avenue, New 
York, NY, 
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ZONITE PRODUCTS CO., Postum Building 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me free copy of the Zonite booklet 
or booklets checked below. 


O Use of Antiseptics in the Home 
O Nursery and the Baby 
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Federal LandBank 
Bonds 






Jo the Woman 
Who Stas Money to Inves 


A SOME TIME during the year, nearly every woman has 
money to invest. Be the amount large or small, the principal 
will be safe and the income sure when it is invested in Federal 
Land Bank Bonds. As “Instrumentalities of the Government 
of the United States”, these Bonds are free from all taxation. 
The interest, paid twice yearly, is free from all income taxes. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


All Equally Safe—Marketable—Tax-Free Federal Land 





Denominations: $40, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000 canta 
Federal Land Bank Bonds are secured by installment first , 
Baltimore, Md. 


mortgages on carefully appraised farms. The prompt pay- 
ment of principal and interest is guaranteed jointly by the 
twelve Federal Land Banks with combined capital and reserves 
exceeding $60,000,000. 


When you need money, Federal Land Bank Bonds can be 
readily sold or used as security for a loan. 


Federal Farm Loan Board Circular No. 16 fully describes 
these Bonds. Address, nearest Federal Land Bank, or 


FEDERAL LAND BANKS, 
_ CHAS. E. LOBDELL, Fiscal Agent, 
. Washington, D. C. 


Berkeley, Calif. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Houston, Texas 
Louisville, Ky. 
New Orleans, La. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Wichita, Kan. 


















Helen Gubler Sent Us 
a Coupon Like This— 


The Curtis Publishing Company 





253 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


















I’m interested in your cash plan for more money. 
Please tell me about it, but without obligating 
me in any way. 


Name 





Street 





City = 


State____ 








Now We Pay Her 
More Than $75.00 a Week 


Miss Gubler one summer found that she could earn more money as our 
subscription representative than she could in any other way. So now she 
devotes her whole time to our plan. Perhaps you cannot, like Miss 
Gubler, give us all your time. But even if you have only a few spare 
hours a week, you can turn them into welcome dollars in a pleasant, 
dignified way as do hundreds of busy men and women. You work at your 
own convenience—and you need no business experience. 


Mail the Coupon Above for 
Our Cash Offer to You— Now! 





Miss Helen Gubler 
of Utah 
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The One I Knew Least of All 


(Continued from Page 5) 


looked like a large stovepipe, was always 
snuggling under his arm. 

The other young man—he is one of the 
great actors today—was the property man 
of the company, a young person with in- 
ventive powers. The play, I think, was 
a comedy of the Dion Boucicault school; 
the hero was a brave, one-armed soldier 
who had to row a boat across the river to 
the heroine waiting on the other side to be 
saved. The boat had four small wooden 
wheels which were concealed from the 
audience by strips of blue cloth stretched 
from side to side across the stage, and 
probably eighteen inches high. They were 
called “set waters,’’ and they looked even 
funnier than they sound. A long rope was 
attached to the boat and four lusty arms 
were to pull the craft. 

Unfortunately the scene as rehearsed 
didn’t please the young property man. It 
was tame; but if the boat could ride up 
and down on the waves it would add a 
touch of realism toward which the world 
of the theater was tending. That’s a 
strange thing too—the world of the theater 
striving for realism, while the workaday 
world yearns for romance. So the in- 
ventive young man retired to the cellar 
and made new wheels for the boat. He 
was secret as the grave, and no one guessed 
the impending doom. 


Dear People and Very Kindly 


IGHT came. It was thesecond tableau 

in the third act. The curtain rose on 
the hero in midstream plying his one oar 
lustily and crying, “‘Courage, lass, I am 
coming!’’ But the boat didn’t budge. The 
men in the wings pulled and pulled and 
suddenly the boat leaped straight up into 
the air and the hero, lying prone upon his 
back, gave voice 
to such language 


with it a round of applause! But it never 
happened that way with her. The leading 
man lost heart after a futile time, and ad- 
vised her to give up all thought of serious 
drama and try comedy. That, of course, 
was out of the question. 


cA Terrible NComent 


N SPITE of all, Mother never seemed to 

lose confidence, and was sure if her child 
would study and train her voice, and if she 
would read poetry, and if she would learn 
the value of rhythm and measure in prose 
as well, and, above all, if she would avoid 
monotony, and if she would learn to dance 
and to fence in order to master those 
creaking gestures, everything would come 
right. Burdened with so many if’s, life 
seemed insupportable, and she had many 
misgivings. In the first place, though 
sturdy, she was the thickness of tissue 
paper, and she had no illusions about her 
qualifications for parts that had to “‘look 
pretty’’; but there she was, and something 
had to be done about it, what she didn’t 
know, and she became shy and more and 
more self-conscious, in every way hateful 
to herself. 

So it was a terrible moment when she 
learned that a manager from New York 
who was becoming very important, Charles 
Frohman, had arrived in San Francisco, 
and her mother had asked for an interview ! 
It was more and more terrifying when they 
reached the Baldwin Hotel and climbed a 
great, circling, red-carpeted stairway, and 
entered a room with more and more red 
velvet—curtains, chairs, everything red 
velvet. Presently she was aware of a very 
simple-mannered man with a boyish face 
who seemed only a little less shy than she. 
Nevertheless she managed to keep well 

out of sight be- 
== hind her mother, 





that the curtain 
had to be dropped 
immediately. 
Then it was dis- 
covered that the 
new wheels were 
octagonal in form. 
No one could find 
the property man, 
who disappeared 
for days, and once 
again theory gave 
way to practice. 

It was in this 
company, when 
she was about fif- 
teen, that the one 
I knew least made 
her first attempt 
as leading lady, 
and was, ofcourse, 
acomplete failure. 
There was an exit 


armchair. 


brown, 


ray, 


toelicit a round of 
applause that 
wouldhelptoedge 
her off the scene; 
but she never got 


eA Breadwinner 


By LittiAN GarpD 


HE would like to sit in the 
orchard there 
And knit and dream in the old 


She is tired—so tired—of the 
dusty town. 
She is fifty-five. 


And the lines on her face are 
hidden away. 
If only her hair might show its 


And her face its furrows! If | 
weary feet | 

Might wear big shoes! They | 
are cramped and neat. 

Her hat is fit for a“* twenty-two.” 

But what is a middle-aged 


and fled down the 
red-carpeted 
stairs the instant 
the interview was 
over. . 

Once home, it 
did not seem that 
the interview had 
been worth the 
anxiety and the 
fright; Mr. Froh- 
man had offered 
no engagement 
whatever; he had 
said only: “Let 
me know when 
you bring your 
little daughter to 
New York.” And 
that word “‘little”’ 
did not suggest 
the serious parts 
that she wished 
| to play. This 
haughty attitude 
| toward comedy 
| was an old story; 
her mother al- 
ways contending 


But her hair is 


that applause and woman to do? that ‘‘comedy 
night after night was a serious busi- 
she was compelled : ness,”’ and as for 
to walk off in com- The battle of work is a prob- tragedy—well, 


plete silence, the lem set; 


members of the 
company looking 
away discreetly as 
she passed. They 





She must keep young—with 
her living to get. 


you had to be 
born for the one 
or the other. She 
placed her child 
before a mirror 








were dear people 
and very kindly. 

One of them—I think it was the leading 
man—took her in hand and labored with 
her. It seemed you could get a round of 
applause on any line if you knew how, no 
matter what the line meant. You made 
the attack slowly and easily and worked 
up with an increasing crescendo, and at 
the right moment you threw your voice or 
rather flung it up, and down it came and 


and gave her a 
hand glass which 
showed her profile and she said: ‘‘ Look at 
yourself. Do you think anyone could play 
tragedy with a nose like that?” 

Thereafter reluctant attention was 
turned definitely to the lighter side of the 
drama. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the first install 
ment of Maude Adams’ Story of Herself. 
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Beautiful waxed floors.are easy to have. Just wax them occasionally with paste wax. Then keep them 
polished and clean with liquid wax. And the Old English Waxer-Polisher applies both and polishes both. 








When to Use 
PASTE Wax 


asmooth, dirt-resisting surface. 


Old English Paste Wax is easy to apply. It is economical because it goes 


farther and lasts longer. It gives your floors 
that matchless mellow beauty that can be 
obtained only with wax. It resists scratches 
and heel-marks. And it costs but a third 
of o:her finishes. 


The easy way to apply and polish 
paste wax. Apply Old English Paste 
Wax with the Old English Waxer-Polisher. 
Here is a device that applies the wax, then 
polishes. Makes waxing so easy—does away 
with bending, kneeling—all hard work. It 
waxes and polishes the entire floor in a few 
minures’ time. Nothing to get out of order. 
Huncreds of thousands of women say it is 
che niost popular labor-saving device in the 
home. It is low in cost and lasts a lifetime. 





PASTE - 


You must always use Old English Paste Wax for 
the first waxing—because only in paste wax do 
you get the heavy body that is necessary to stand 
up under the constant wear of traffic. After that, 
the floor will require waxing with paste wax only 
once or twice a year—except in the spots most walked on, such as doorways, 
in front of the piano, etc. These places should be touched up with paste wax 
occasionally, depending on the amount of wear. 


In waxing plain or inlaid linoleum, paste wax should be used for the first 
coat. The heavy body of paste wax fills up the pores of the linoleum and gives 


When to Use 
LIQUID Wax 


makes it last twice as long. 


After a floor has been waxed with paste wax, it 
can be kept in good condition merely by the use 
of Old English Liquid Wax. The liquid wax not 
only restores the beautiful polish, but it also 
cleans the floor without taking off the paste wax. 
In fact, it adds a film of wax to the surface. Old English Liquid Wax, used on 
varnished or shellaced floors, protects the finish against scratches and wear, and 


After linoleum has once been waxed with paste wax, it can be kept in good 
condition merely by the use of Old English Liquid Wax. The liquid wax 


eliminates the use of soap and water, which cause linoleum to crack and rot. 











$50 waxing outfit for *3.2 


1 Old English Waxer-Polisher . . . $3.90 
1 Can Old English Wax....... -45 
1 Can Old English Liquid Wax. = .75 
1 Valuable Book on Floor Care. ‘Free 


$5.10 
GOCE BOGOR 0. o'e 5 6.4 sins te aes 3.90 
ens NO og es ee $1.20 


For prices West of Denver and 
in Canada, see coupon below. 


Fill in coupon and mail today. 








Old English Wax 


POWDER 
FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE, DANCING 


It cleans perfectly, and deposits a thin coat of wax that revives the polish. 


The easy way to apply and polish 
liquid wax. Use Old English Liquid Wax 
with the Old English Waxer-Polisher. This 
device is as work-saving and efficient for ap- 
plying and polishing liquid wax as it is for 
paste wax. In fact, no other single device can 
apply and polish both paste and liquid wax. 


Sold at paint, hardware, drug, housefurnish- 
ing and department stores. 


Send for this Valuable Book—FREE 


This costly book tells when to use pane wax and 
when to use liquid wax. It is full of home beauty 
secrets—how to care for floors, linoleum, wood- 
work, furniture, etc.—thirty years’ experience con- 
densed into easy reading. Coupon brings it free. 





¢. 


* LIQUID 








The A. S. Boyle Company, 1054 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Check here for free book 
only 


Send me your free book, ““Beau- 
tiful Floors, Woodwork and 
pernigane—T hele Finish and 


Check here for Waxer- 
Polisher 
Send me, all charges paid, your $5.10 
Old English Waxing Outfit at the 
special time-limited price of $3.90 
(Denver and West, $4.25 ; Canada, 
$4.50; Winnipeg and West, $5.00) 
which I enclose. 
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Now you can protect him, Mother, 
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Vanta Knit Knitie 
Cannot Bind Under Arms 


The ideal sleeping garment. 
Closes at the bottom like a bag, 
keeps feet and hands covered, pre- 
vents thumb-sucking and infec- 
tion of the eyes, often caused by 
rubbing with the tiny fists. Note 
the roominess that permits Baby 
to stretch and kick to his heart's 
content. 





avs 
Vanta Baby Bess Hose 


The invention of a mother of seven chil- 
dren. The upper part of ordinary infants’ 
hose is only useful for fastening them. 
The back part bunches up uncomfortably 
under the knee. So this observant mother 
took her scissors and cut away the back 
part, leaving a long tab in front, as shown 
above. **Baby Bess’? Hose come in mer- 
cerized cotton, cashmere and merino. 
Sizes from birth to five years, 
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safer, human way to dress your baby— 
recommended by over 20,000 doctors 


WIST and wriggle, kick and roll. 
Baby never seems to be quiet—even 
in his sleep. What a task it is to dress 
him, Mother! Pins and buttons are 

such difficult things to manage with that lively 

little bundle of innocent mischief. 








Safety pins have a mysterious way of becom- 
ing unfastened. Buttons very often press sorely 
into Baby’s tender flesh. Is it any wonder that 
he cries so often when you can’t imagine why? 
It’s not colic or temper half so often as pins 
and buttons and uncomfortable clothes. 


Now No Pins—No Buttons 


i 

There’s a new safe way to dress him now— 
without a pin or button. It’s the Vanta way. 
Baby would beg you for it if he could only talk. 
More than 20,000 doctors and nurses recom- 
mend it. 


Instead of pins or buttons Vanta garments all 
fasten with cute little bows of 
twistless tape (patented). So 
much safer and easier. Each 
little garment is znstantly adjust- 
able to fit according to Baby’s 


—s, 


ant 


Ba by Garments son Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


_ FREE OFFER! 


own notion of comfort. You can dress Baby 
without even once turning him over. 


Practical 


Here’s an end to buttons that break in the 
wringer. A glad good-bye to the worry of loose 
pins in reach of hungry little fingers. 


Vanta garments are daintily finished down to 
the smallest detail. Seams are all flat and outside 
where they cannot possibly chafe. Only the finest 
materials are used. Guaranteed non-shrinkable. 
Vanta baby garments are twice sterilized in the 
making. Once just before packing. So they 
come to you antiseptically clean. 


Practically all good department stores now 
carry Vanta garments. You'll find them in the 
Infants’ Department. If you should have any dif- 
ficulty, just write us, and we will send you the 
name of an authorized Vanta dealer near you. 

Write or use the handy cou- 
pon, today, while this offer holds. 
EARNSHAW SALEs Co., INc., 
Dept. N. A., 13, 325 West Jack- 





rae 








[ Write or eas This i 


Earnsuaw SALEs Co., Inc.. Dept. N. A., 13 


d buttons 


_ Vanta 
Twistless Tape 


Note—Vanta Twistless Tape, 
patented. is different from 
any other tape. It will not 
kink, twist, curl or ravel. If 
tape had not been improved 
this way, this method of fast- 
ening would not have been 
practical. 





Vanta ‘‘K’’ Band 


The Perfect 
Summer Garment 


Doctors and nurses agree 
that babies should not 
wear wool over the chest 
and back in warm weath- 
er, yet they need that 
““touch of wool’? over 
the abdomen. The Vanta 
**K”? Band meets this 
need, the upper part be- 
} ing of lisle or silk and 
~ } the part covering the ab- 
' domen is of fine wool 
cet i and lisle. The two ma- 
i} iy terials are joined in the 

j knitting without a seam. 








Vanta Vest 


—the shirt without a fault. Double 
over the chest and abdomen, where 
constant protection is needed. 
Will not gape atthe neck or “work 
up.”? Endorsed by physicians 
everywhere. 














DP 





Vanta Abdominal Binders—No Pins—No Sewing. Hold the navel 
dressing in place perfectly. A knit fabric, sufficiently elastic to permit the 
little “‘tummy” to expand after feeding. Fastens on the side with three 
dainty bows of Vanta Twistless Tape. 


Vanta Pinless Diaper Pattern and Baby’s Out- 
fit Book—No cost to you whatever. Our Free 
Gift to Mothers. Just use the coupon or write. 


~ We will mail postpaid in plain package to any 


address in the U.S. or Canada: 


(1) Pattern and instructions for making 
Vanta Pinless Diapers. 


(2) Enough Vanta Twistless Tape to make 


one diaper. i Address 
(3) Baby’s Outfit—56-page book illustrated i 
in colors. City 





Gentlemen: 


Name 


325 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 


me, please send me in plain envelope your free gift 
to mothers—Pattern and Twistless Tape for making Pin- 
less and Buttonless Diaper. Also your book, Baby’s Outfit. 


Without cost or obligation to 








State. 
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“Jarnac ts all any skin needs, My Dear; look at mine!” 


March, 1926 


One 


Essential Cream! 


(Your Skin Needs Nothing Else) 
AT EVERY TURN you meet advice on 


beauty. But the real truth about your com- 
plexion will go in one sentence: Keep your 
skin clean, and it will grow beautiful. 

Let that scientific fact be the beginning and 
end of your confidence in cosmetics. Most im- 
perfect skins are the result of trying too hard 
to help them. And every beautiful skin is a 
sign that it has been /et alone. It has been 
kept clean, of course. For perfect, pore-deep 
cleanliness gives Nature its only chance to 
make a skin fair and smooth. 

You do need a cream for cleansing, though. 
Soap and water to start the process. A careful 
cream to complete it. There is a cream that 
does completely cleanse the cuticle and purge 
the pores. It’s called Jarnac; it’s a French 
formula, but surprisingly simple and bland. 
Women can’t get used to its mildness. It 
isn’t even medicated. Yet the same thing al- 
ways happens when it’s used; a week or two, 
and your fingers feel the new softness; a new 
color comes, and stays. And for these reasons: 

A cream made like Jarnac is not absorbed. 
It does its work and departs. It neutralizes 
every skin acid. It removes every pore im- 
purity. It does not “feed” the pores. Nor 
“close”’ them. 4 clean pore is never distended. 
No woman who uses Jarnac two weeks will 
ever again worry about coarse pores! 

“But I need a night-cream, too!” The same 
Jarnac is all you should use. And the special 
occasion—just before motoring or golf—or 
any trying exposure—Jarndc. It is always 
the dirt that does the harm. 

In short, this one, capable cream does all 
you may do for normal skin. Should yours 
not respond to Jarnac, we frankly advise a 
physician. 

To be sure, there must still be outer aids to 
beauty. No modern maid—or mother—can 
spurn the adept dash of color deeper than con- 
servative Old Nature provides. So, there’s Jar- 
nac rouge; but it’s moist; a true blood-red you 
can’t get in any form of dry color. Again, one 
complete product; for it is true color for both 
cheeks and lips—of any hue! And powder. Jar- 
nac is what a world of women wanted, but only 
a coldly scientific laboratory could produce; a 
medium powder of sufficient weight to stay on 
without caking or chalking, but of low visibility. 

l‘inally, where is beauty without immacu- 
lacy. There is now Jarnac deodorant. A deodor- 
izing agent that does the work entire/y through 
neutralizing. Alters nothing, stops nothing. 
Just completely removes a// bodily odors. In 
the innocent form of a fleecy talc! 

for your own sake, believe the story so 
many women already tell of Jarnac, that most, 
if not all, toilet counters already have. But if 
not, here’s a coupon it is hoped you’ll use: 





/ e JARNAC et Cie 4 
Jj Ré t 550 W. Randolph St. 
Chicago 
I would like generous trial boxes of both— 
Jarnac CREAM AND Jarnac POWDER 


—and don’t forget the little Jarnac book of 
Big beauty secrets! 
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Discovering America in a ¥ livver 


(Continued from Page 38) 


eyes open. At length he discovered a rem- 
edy. He sang, not blithely but stub- 
bornly. People may have considered him 
light-hearted, but what he was actually 
uttering was the antithesis of a lullaby. 
The Commodore complained peevishly 
that he probably was destroying the 
siestas of everyone within a mile’s radius. 

We intended to reach Pittsburgh the 
second day out. On the map it appeared 
an easy run—some thirty miles shorter 
than our first day’s. 
In our calculations 
we overlooked the 
Alleghanies. All 
day long we boiled 
and wheezed over 
them, ascending and 
descending with the 
regularity of an 





“North Dakota, eh?” one of them re- 
marked in the tone of one who simply 
cannot keep his mind from bubbling 
gayly. ‘Well, say, you’re a long ways 
from home.” 

The Engineer pointed out grumpily 
that it was a New Jersey license. 

“Jersey!” the other exclaimed eagerly. 
“Well, believe me, you are a long ways 
from home.” They passed on, laughing 
at the bright originality of their speech. 

We spent our first 
Sunday in a Cleve- 
land motor camp. 
The wise auto tour- 
ist, we learned, stays 
off the road at least 
one day in seven. 
Otherwise nerves 
grow taut and tem- 





office-building ele- 
vator, and at night- 
fall had made only one hundred and forty- 
five miles. Again we learned something 
and thereafter abandoned any itinerary. 
The auto tourist who is committed to 
a schedule is the most miserable of men. 
We have seen them in their hundreds, set- 
faced, determined folk, hurrying to get 
somewhere by a certain day for no good 
reason except that they had planned to be 
there by then. The beauty of the placid 
green ranges was spoiled for us that day 
by the realization that we were not mak- 
ing time. Thereafter we were indifferent 
to the length of our run or where it ended. 

That night, in camp at Greensburg, ex- 
perience taught us further wisdom in her 
traditionally brutal fashion. From then 
on we never sat down to eat, all upon one 
side of a camp table. 

It was a’solid-appearing structure with 
planks cleated longitudinally to its legs as 
seats. We forbore to unpack our own fold- 
ing table and employed it instead. While 
the tent went up and the mattresses were 
inflated the Commodore spread our eve- 
ning meal upon the table. We washed and 
sat down, three in a row, upon one side. 

We had no chance to rise again. Para- 
lyzed with horror, we watched the farther 
edge of the table ascend and saw the 
dishes, with sudden unanimity, begin to 
slide toward us. And then we were lying 
on our backs upon the pleasant meadow, 
staring stupidly at the sky and pinned 
down by the careened table, with our 
evening meal upon us, almost completely 
upside down. 

There were no other campers near by. 
Our first thought was gratitude for that. 
The proprietor saw our shame. He rushed 
to our aid and pulled the table off us. He 
hoped politely, as we plucked the more 
easily removable portions of our repast 
from our bosoms, that we were unhurt, 
and then he gulped with emotion and 
turned hastily away. His shoulders shook 
ahd his neck grew red. We should like to 
believe he wept. 


eA Priceless Gem of Wit 


T WAS somewhere between Gettysburg 

and Cleveland that we heard it first. It 
was an old man who uttered it. He sur- 
veyed our license plate as we halted be- 
fore a garage for gas and announced: 
“Well, you’re a long ways from home.” 

At the time of our first encounter with 
this quip it seemed lacking in particular 
sprightliness and originality. Thereafter 
for five weeks we heard it whenever we 
entered into conversation with anyone. 
Each time it was uttered in the pleased 
tone of one who uncovered a priceless gem 
of wit for our benefit. There were times 
when the only adequate reply seemed to 
be ‘‘ Aw, shut up!” 

In Omaha two men engaged in the 
Western resident’s evening relaxation of 
seeing who was in the tourist camp that 
night halted before our tent and inspected 
Issachar’s dust-covered license. 


pers fray and you 

wake in the morning 
to realize that you have been driving a 
car even in your slumbers. So we rested 
each Sabbath, though the Commodore re- 
sented the term “‘rest”’ with bitterness and 
some justification. 

While the Supercargo exhausted what 
devilment a week of sitting still had com- 
pressed inside him and the Engineer pot- 
tered about Issachar trying to discover 
what made him sound that way when he 
traveled at more than twenty-five miles 
an hour, the Commodore did the washing. 
For some reason she never looked forward 
with any high anticipation to our day of 
rest. 

Our neighbor in Cleveland was a man 
from Michigan who had taken his family 
motor touring, had found a job to his 
liking in Cleveland and was living in the 
motor camp until his furniture arrived 
from his former home. 


Where Wanderers are Welcome 


LSEWHERE across the continent we 

found men using the local tourist parks 
for business as well as pleasure. In Ge- 
neva, Illinois, several laborers were hold- 
ing jobs they had driven their flivvers 
many miles to get and were saving lodging 
expense by dwelling in tents at the motor 
camp. In Grand Island, Nebraska, a trav- 
eling salesman had pitched his tent. He 
was covering his territory by automobile 
and had brought his family along. In 
Pocatello, Idaho, a rancher, in town on 
business, quartered himself beside us, con- 
fiding that he could get for half a dollar in 
a tourist park all that a hotel could give 
him for four times that amount. 

Our Cleveland neighbor informed us 
that we were a long ways from home, and 
hearing of our destination spoke dubi- 
ously of Issachar’s qualities. The Engi- 
neer defended our beast of burden and in 
consequence changed his first tire the next 
morning. Praise always drove Issachar to 
retaliation. 

The Atlantic seaboard, thus far, offers 
comparatively little hospitality to the 
thousands upon thousands who tour the 
rest of the country, taking their canvas 
houses along. West of Cleveland the 
smallest town has at least one camp and 
frequently two or three, while many 
houses, in addition, advertise their willing- 
ness to welcome the wanderers. 

Fremont, Ohio, displayed on one street 
corner a sign: ‘‘Tourists Accommodated; 
Breakfast Included, First House on the 
Right.”’ Below it was a competing sign: 
“Tourists Accommodated; Breakfast 
AND BATH Included; Second House on 
the Right.”” There was scaffolding against 
a wall of the first house on the right. Pre- 
sumably its owner was hurriedly install- 
ing a bath. 

West of the Mississippi, camps usually 
charge fifty cents a night—never more— 
for camping space. In the Midland, camps 
are usually free, and local chambers of com- 
merce regard them as advertisements for 




















Funny Animals— 

Children enjoy— 

Get these Cutters 

For Your Girl or Boy! 
HILDREN love cookies in the 


funny animal shapes! You can 
get the four cutters—cat, horse, 
goose and bunny—for the cost of 
packing and mailing—only 15c! 
And with them, free, we’ll send a 
Davis “Tempting Recipes” Book. 


The cookies are examples of the 
many treats you can make with 
Davis Baking Powder. Your baking 
comes out right every time with 
Davis. It’s best for baking light bis- 
cuits, delicious cakes and other 
good things for the table, for Davis 
is pure and sure. And in addition, 
it costs you less and you use no 
more than of any other high-grade 
baking powder. 


Bake it BEST with 


DAVIS 


BAKING POWDER 
aw. ; 








Only one set of these 
cookie cutters to a fam- 
ily. This offer expires 
May 1, 1926. PRINT 
name and address 
plainly. 





R. B. Davis Co., Dept. A-3, Hoboken, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the Cookie Cutters and 
the Cook Book. I enclose 15c in stamps to cover postage 
and mailing. 


Name 





Address. 
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Dr. Rachel H. Freer 








Blue=jay will enable you to wear the loveliest, 
most extreme shoe styles without fear of corns 





“Unskilled use of corn razor 
invites infection” — says (hiropodist 


“The blade slipped !’— that ex- 
plains hundreds of cases of foot 
infection,” says Rachel H. 
Freer, well-known New York 
chiropodist. “*No unskilled 
hand should ever pare a corn. 
It is a job for a chiropodist.” 


Visit your chiropodist as 
often as you do your dentist, if 
you would keep your feet in 


Blue-jay 


THE SAFE AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 


prime trim. But between visits, 
when a corn needs attention, 
put on a Blue=jay plaster. 


Blue=jay is the safe, gentle 
and sure way to remove a corn 
at home. Even the most obsti- 
nate corn seldom needs more 
than a second plaster. Standard 
for more than 26 years... 
May be had at all drug stores. 
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Simply Wonderful — 
Every Home Should 
Have One 


Here is just what you have always wanted— 
Think of an electric fireless cooker range, work- 
ing right off your home lighting circuit—with 
which you can do your cooking, baking, roast- 
ing, etc., quickly, easily, 
cleanly, with a wonderful 
saving of fuel and work. 


Automatic 
Oven Control 

Automatic oven heat 
regulator turns electric- 
ity on and off as needed. 
Maintains a steady, con- 
stant temperature. Never 
too hot—never too cool— 
and only uses electricity 
one-third to one-half of 
the time. Money saving, 
time saving, work saving, 
‘and insures perfect bak- § 


ing and roasting. 
Kote. 
—/ What It Will DX. 


For You 
Roasts all kinds of meats 
—fowls and fish. Only 
uses electricity about 1-3 
of the usual time. Cooks 
all vegetables—eight 
medium sized were 




















































































































Wm. Campbell 
The Original Fire- 
less Cooker Man 






































With this range you can do all 
your cooking under the perfect 
heat control of electricity and 
yet at a cost that is only one- 
third of what it would be if a regu- 





Entire range lined with alumi- 
num—rust-proof and easy to keep 
clean. No Three wire special 
wiring necessary. Attachtoany 
floor socket or wa ‘plug. On cast- 
























































use electricity 8 to 12 lar electric cook stove were used. ers, move anywhere. All complete, 
en Does ‘seater Has double electric grillontop | ready to use when you receive it. 











about 12 to “to 15 minutes. 
A boiled ham uses elec- 
tricity 30 to 35 minutes. 
Cooks a boiled dinner 
complete—using electric- 
ity about 40 minutes. ! 


for frying, cooking, etc., a deep 
18 inch oven for , dol roast- 
ing, etc., and a big electrically 
heated fireless cooker compart- 
ment—all under automatic con- 
trol. Oven big enough to hold a 
large turkey or three loaves of 
bread. Oven has unbreakable 
**Pyrex”’ Glass door. 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO. 1002 Union Ave., Alliance, Ohio 


Canadian Address: Georgetown, Ontario 


Special Low Factory Price 
and 30 Day Trial Offer 
Write today for big illustrated 

catalog and my introductory 

offer, special low price for limited 
time only. My price will amaze 
you! Selling direct gives you big 
savings! Cash or easy payments. 















































Fries, Toasts, Stews, 
es coffee, boils tea 
kettle—no other 
stove needed. Will 
do anything 
any range 
will do. 



































































their particular community. Such they 
undoubtedly are, whether free or pay, 
East or West, for invariably the motor 
tourist judges a community by its camp 
and thereafter speaks of it in praise or dis- 
taste to all he meets on the road. 

Issachar’s passengers have no mental 
picture remaining of Hood River, Oregon, 
but they will continue to praise it for the 
sake of the loveliest automobile camp in 
which they halted. So they will think 
kindly forever after of Plymouth, Indiana; 
Marshalltown, Iowa; Omaha, and Chey- 
enne, and remain steadfast in their con- 
viction that Geneva, Illinois, and Cody, 
Wyoming, are unpleasant towns. Of the 
communities themselves they have small 
recollection, but they remember their au- 
tomobile camps. 

Tall trees shaded the greensward of 
Plymouth’s camp, and through their vistas 
nymphs in a circle danced upon the green. 
The Supercargo squealed at the sight of 
slippery slides and swings in the offing, 
while the Commodore and the Engineer, 
marking the dancers in the distance, won- 
dered dazedly if, after all, Arcady had been 
hidden in the heart of Indiana all these 
years. 

Later, as we made camp, life became 
normal once more. The dancers were none 
other than the ladies of Plymouth in the 
throes of their reducing class. They halted 
by our tent when their attritional labors 
were ended and conversed with the Com- 
modore in the ingenuously friendly man- 
ner of the real America that never failed 
to thrill us. 

Next to us that night there camped a 
little man whose stooped shoulders and 
hollow chest contrasted strangely with his 
tan. He, after some time spent in prepara- 
tion of the jest, informed us that we were 
a long ways from home. In spite of this, 
subsequent relations were pleasant. 

He was a watchmaker by trade. For 
thirty-five years he had worked at a 
bench, until his cramped lungs had rebelled 
and his physician had warned him that 
only an open-air life would save him. 


When (omradeship is Easy 


HIRTY-FIVE years at a bench don’t 
exactly fit you for open-air jobs,’ he 
confided, ‘‘but I got an idea in my head, 
though my married daughter said I was 
crazy. I bought me this here car and a 
supply of watchmaker’s materials, and 
now I got a regular route through Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois. I make enough for 
food and clothes and gas and I don’t have 
to pay rent. I sleep in the car—I gota 
folding bed fixed up inside her—and I live 
in these here camping parks. I’ve gained 
fifteen pounds and my married daughter 
don’t think I’m crazy any more, and when 
it gets to be winter I’m goin’ to Florida 
in the flivver and sell my goods there.” 
He was the first of many we found; men 
who, broken by or wearying of indoor toil, 
had taken to the road with tent and car 
and were living in 
tourist camps and 
making their ex- 
penses and more as 
book agents, travel- 
ing locksmiths, knife 
grinders, and the like. 
There is glamour 
to a motor camp at 





common enterprises and chat of crops and 
the need of rain, of camps where they have 
stayed and the condition of the road ahead. 
The sweep of headlights strikes these 
groups into sharp, momentary relief as a 
late-coming car picks its way to a camping 
site. By ten the place is quiet. So it re- 
mains until the brightening of your tent’s 
east wall and the roar of the car of an 
early riser inform you that another day is 
here and the road awaits you. 

Rain caught us at Chicago Heights, a 
vehement downpour that lasted all day 
and drove us to dismal consideration of 
the camp ahead and the colds the Super- 
cargo took on the least provocation. It 
was still pouring as we made camp, 
wrapped in ponchos and shivering in the 
cold wind. We set up our table inside the 
tent and started the gas stove. Then all 
at once we realized the ponchos were a 
burden. The only dampness on the floor- 
cloth was what we had tracked in, and 
our walls, soaking outside, were not even 
moist within. The downpour continued 
most of the night. Heavier rains assailed 
our tent later in our journey, but inside it 
we were always as dry as though we had 
been in our own home. 


cA Long Ways From Home” 


EAR De Kalb, the next morning, the 

disaster our friends had predicted with 
cheerless unanimity almost overtook us. 
A car bore down on us, traveling east, and 
the Engineer guided Issachar close to the 
edge of the steep road embankment. All 
at once from behind the approaching 
car another and larger machine whirled. 
It was a narrow road. For a split second 
the Engineer weighed the comparative 
merits of collision and the ditch. There 
seemed little choice, but he took the ditch 
while the other machine roared past. It 
did not stop and none of us thought of 
looking at its license number. We all were 
too busy wondering whether Issachar 
would roll over completely. 

Why he did not is still.a mystery. The 
embankment had a forty-five-degree angle, 
so that his left hubs were as high as the top 
of his right body line. The Commodore, 
with admirable self-control, forbore to 
scream. 

The Engineer looked after the vanishing 
almost destroyer and found nothing ade- 
quate to say. The Supercargo glared at 
his parents bleakly, like the victim of an 
unappreciated practical joke, and without 
a word scrambled over the door and started 
to walk back in the general direction of 


New York. With some difficulty we in- . 


duced him to return. 

We labored for ten minutes while the 
whirring rear tires dug themselves deeper 
into the mud and Issachar stubbornly re- 
fused to budge. We never learned the 
names of the cherry-picking family which, 
returning homeward with its spoils, halted 
its Ford on marking our plight and hauled 
us back upon the road once more. Nor 
were we able tothank 
them adequately, for 
the Engineer, with 
the blight of New 
York still heavy upon 
him, asked how much 
he owed the father of 
the cherry pickers. 
He barked ‘“Noth- 





twilight, the glamour 
of old re-created 
things. When dusk comes down and blurs 
the uncompromisingly modern outlines 
of cars, and camp fires glow before tent 
doors, even the feeblest imagination quick- 
ens and sees beside a concrete highway a 
duplication of the old caravan serais. 
Hammers and axes speak as the tent 
pegs are driven home. Smells of cooking 
drift through the dusk. Dogs bark and 
children call and the sound of laughter 
and the babble of talk echo across the 
camping place. Groups collect before this 
or that tent; folk who have seen each 
other once before, hundreds of miles back 
on the road, greet each other like long-lost 
friends. They and their newer acquaint- 
ances squat in the easy comradeship of 


ing” and was justifi- 
ably affronted. 

Late that afternoon we crossed the 
humpbacked toll bridge over the Missis- 
sippi into Lyons and were greeted by the 
self-styled “‘Little Ella,” manager of the 
town’s motor camp, with the information: 

“Drive right in, folks; you’re welcome. 
You’re in Iowa now, the best state in the 
Union—with the worst roads.” 

On the morrow we learned that the last 
portion of her statement, at least, was not 
an exaggeration. As she conducted us to a 
tent site Little Ella informed us that we 
were a long ways from home. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the second install- 
ment of Mr. Van de Water’s comments on the 
journey. The third will appear in an early issue. 
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_ of Superlative 
interest to women 
The finish of enduring 
beauty..... : | 


DUCO, now available 


in containers for handy 
home uses. 


JUST BRUSH IT ON 


‘For Sale by Good Dealers everywhere 
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There is only ONE Duco—DU PONT Duco 
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This rug, Argonne 
Pattern No. 2767, is 
made in nine color com- 
binations of taupes, tans, 
greys, blues and rose, in 
sizes.27' “hee” (40''263" 
gx 12’. 


Sturdy muah alee beauty 


There's more than just fascinating, 
eye-filling loveliness in a Masland 
Argonne Rug. There’s built-in du- 
rability. Fifty per cent. more wool 
tufts to the inch than in Axminsters 
at about the same price. That’s why 
Masland Rugs withstand wear 
and continue to look so attrac- 
tive for years and years. 

Seamless, colorful, surpris- 
ingly low-priced. Made by the 


Masland Method, the colors go to 
the heart of the wool and last as long 
as the wool itself. See them at your 
favorite store, or, write for free il- 
lustrated booklet ‘ “Magic of Ori- 
ental Beauty” to our selling agents, 
W. & J. Sloane, Dept. 9oL, 


Wholesale, New York City. 


C. H. Masland & Sons, Inc. 
Philadelphia and Carlisle, Pa. 
Weavers of Fine Rugs and Carpets since 1886 


LAND Fass 
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pent pcre ee ears 


Right over your old worn floors, lay Oak Floor- 
ing, at small cost. Will modernize and beautify 
your home. Enjoy the comforts of Nature’s oak 
floors,—sanitary, permanent, adding value to 
the home, growing more mellow and beautiful 
with time. They save housework. No dirt 
can accumulate on its lustrous surface. 


Easily laid. No woodwork need be disturbed. 
Complete one room ata time, if more convenient. 
Send coupon for these free books _ yi 


Put your flooring problems up to 
our experts, without obligation. 


CONSULT AN ARCHITECT 
BEFORE BUILDING. 























Clothes for 
Little Folks 


Also new tub dresses, sports clothes and 
New 
ideas in easily made lingeries, suggestions for 
home decoration, etc., in our new Spring 
Sewing Book just off the press. These are all 


working dresses for women and girls. 


trimmed and finished with 


WRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE 








Nancy Davin—Her Own owory 


(Continued from Page 11) 


portions of Marmion occasionally, but it 
made small impression, and I’m rather 
proud that it did. 

I may as well confess here that I have 
always been bored to tears with The Pil- 
grim’s Progress. When I hear other writ- 
ers tell how, in their childhood, they used to 
steal it from the parental bookcase to revel 
in it, Iam forced to keep a shamed silence. 
It may indicate moral weakness on my 
part, or unliftable brows, but that book 
affects me like the dreary dull stretches in 
German opera. Over and over again, 
when my supply of books ran out, I tried, 
as a child and a young girl, to read it, but 
always it induced, first, decided peevish- 
ness, then slumber. I could and did read 
parts of the Bible with rapture—Job, 
Proverbs, the Psalms, Esther being my 
favorites in the order named—but Pil- 
grim’s Progress was not for me. 


HEN I was fifteen I went to college, 

and this was the first time I had ever 
been away from our little country town for 
any length of time. Not many girls in 
our community went to college, for it was 
locally considered that higher education 
for women was a mistake and tended to- 
ward unfeminine qualities. But my father 
had not this fear. I was quick-minded, 
eager to learn, and he was proud of that. 
My likeness to him in appearance made 
him feel, I think, that I was more a part of 
himself than my brother. So when the 
question of college came up, to college I 
went promptly, and he went with me and 
saw me settled there before he left. 

It was unfortunate that the college se- 
lected was a small sectarian school. There 
were but two teachers in. the faculty who 
had any quality, one of whom, though 
brilliantly intellectual, was so unpleasing 
in personality that she must have found 
difficulty in obtaining even this obscure 
place; the other, a woman of great charm 
and ability, chose to teach in this college 
because her family lived in the town, 
though she was fitted for much better 
things. To these two women the institu- 
tion owes everything of sound status it 
had at that time, and to the discipline of 
the first and the example of the second I 
owe most of the little good I got there. 

And this was little enough. I have al- 
ways felt that the semblance of education 
I received. was a wicked cheat, and that 
the impressionable, malleable years I spent 
at this college were worse than wasted. To 
be sure, I found there a larger library 
than any I had yet used, and I read it 
through. Yet it could not compensate for 
the mental drill, the showing-how-to- 
learn, the inspiring leadership that I 
might have had. If youth but knew! 


T WAS under such unfavorable condi- 

tions that I began to write. The college 
paper offered a medium and I must merely 
have been waiting for a chance at expres- 
sion. So I wrote weak-kneed stories, criti- 
cal essays on literature—yes, actually— 
and I had the pleasure of seeing myself in 
print. The first taste of the fatal bowl, 
heady, delicious, creating an immense, 
unquenchable thirst for more, more! By 
the time I had garnered my diploma 
among the defectives, I was fully deter- 
mined to become a writer. 

In my college town there were also a 
couple of papers—dailies of eight sheets, 
patent insides—but hardly more compli- 
cated or sophisticated than the ones at 
home. So they didn’t interest me in the 


frequently forgotten in the longing for 
what I have not. I would have thought it 
a great come-down to work on any of the 
four newspapers I have mentioned. To- 
day I believe that the great field of influ- 
ence for women in newspaper work lies in 
just such sheets. To make such papers 
factors for intellectual, economic, political 
and spiritual advancement in one’s own 
community is a glorious thing. Thereisa 
woman down in Oklahoma who is doing 
it. And another in Ohio. 

“Tf youth but knew, if age could do!” 
sighs the old proverb. I am not yet an old 
woman—I dare anyone to call meso; but 
I am old enough to see what a funny, igno- 
rant young girl I was. Yet so eager, so am- 
bitious, with an ambition all unshaped! 

Shall I tell about my looks at this time? 
I was a skinny, lanky creature, so lanky 
that I used to try to give myself a fashion- 
able “‘figger’”’ by means of a small bustle 
and corresponding padding on the chest! 
I had a fair skin, gray eyes, straight fine 
brown hair, a well-shaped head, and my 
mother’s hands. I wasn’t pretty at all, 
but I wasn’t homely; that’s the best I can 
say of myself; and I didn’t think very 
much about my looks—set that down to 
my credit. It was the era of shirtwaists 
with high, stiff collars, corsets like steel 
bastions, thick, wide-buckled belts, sweep- 
ing cloth skirts, lined and stiffened to 
weigh from five to seven pounds, Flora- 
dora hats perched precariously on the 
very top of the head, and no real lady 
would have thought of wearing less than 
two petticoats, and frequently three! 
Such clothes were not at all becoming to 
me. I was the sort who would have been 
exactly suited to the straight, meager 
slimness of today. 


NY WAY, there I was, my restless thin 
body and childish face in these heavy, 
grown-upclothes. Heavens, what a to-do! 
I had to keep my shirtwaists and skirts 
together in the back under my belts. 
There was nothing for them to rest on! 
Two and sometimes three safety pins 
were in commission before the necessary 
trimness was won. And how, in spite of 
two or three murderous hatpins, I kept 
my hats on my head in a breeze I cannot 
imagine. One hand holding up the skirt, 
the other gripping the hat—that was the 
ordinary attitude of a woman on the street 
in those days. 

Just as I had been very quiet at home 
about my hankering after the stage, so 
also I said little about my wish to do news- 
paper work, for that was almost as daring 
an innovation. I didn’t want to get my 
father set against it. But I had a college 
friend who lived in Baltimore, and I visited 
her and did my first scouting for a job. 

There were three morning papers in 
Baltimore at that time, the time-honored 
Sun, the American and the Herald. Of 
evening papers there lingers but one in my 
memory, the News. To my young mind 
the Sun was an institution far too high 
and mighty for my aspirations. The 
American was Republican in politics, and 
I was a staunch and illiberal Democrat, so 
I wouldn’t go there. This left the Herald, 
and there, at once, I went. 

No, there was no chance there, not the 
slightest. They didn’t approve of girl 
reporters. They didn’t want any inter- 
views gotten for them. 


UT of the Herald office I went over to 
the News. There is, I am sure, a re- 


least. Of course I have always been a_ sponse of the gods of Fate to those who 
<a at which comes in percale, lawn, cambric and three} victim of the desire for what I haven’t got, _ will not acknowledge defeat. I came away 
wes Hearet Bldg., Chicago qualities of silk. : for ‘‘the house opposite.”” I don’t know from there with two assignments for inter- 
Please, send.me the free 24-page Send 10 cents in stamps| who wrote the apostrophe, “Oh, House views—count’em, two! To be done at 
and “How and Where to Use WRIGHTS yeas Serevent comple in Seat Opposite, divine, desirable House Oppo- space rates, which meant three dollars a 
MIM a | ing colors: Yellow, Linen,Gray, Light | Site! How much more convenient, com- column. It would not have mattered to 
SSSI ce ne way / Blue, Orange, Red, Navy, Lavender, modious and beautiful than my own poor me if it had been three cents. I walked. 
aa Rl cd ee Copenhagen, Reseda, dwelling! If I could only livein the House nay, I flew on soaring clouds of hope. 
I seeders 5x ae kbhervsbekdedeasmnance WM i Opposite!”” This expresses my own de- 
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onsider comfort first when buying 


upholstered furniture 


When buying upholstered furniture insist upon seeing the 
“‘Comfort First ’’ tag illustrated above. Any piece that bears it 
is made comfortable by a cushioning of Nachman Spring Units. 


Hundreds of tiny Nachman Spring Units—each in its indi- 
vidual jacket—form the interior cushioning of the seats and 
backs. Under your weight these gently yielding and full sup- 
porting flexible spring units give. You sink into luxurious 
depths. Your mind thinks of nothing but billowy clouds. This 
is the pinnacle of davenport and easy-chair comfort. 


Yet furniture filled with Nachman Spring Units is very du- 
rable. It never takes a permanent sag—never loses its tailored 
shape—never packs down. Even after thousands of compres- 
sions these finely tempered quality spring units are full of life 


and vitality. They maintain the original beautiful lines of the 
furniture. This means that Nachman Spring Units insure not 
only years of luxurious comfort but also permanent beauty. 
That is why hundreds of manufacturers prefer them. 


So that you may know upholstered furniture that assures this 
luxurious and permanent spring-filled comfort, the manufac- 
turers attach the “‘Comfort First’? tag shown above to each 
piece. Look for this sign in the store of any good furniture 
dealer. It costs no more to have Nachman Spring Unit comfort. 


A copy of our booklet, ‘‘Comfort First,’’ will be sent free of 
charge to any who write. It is an illuminating story of the 
inside of fine upholstered furniture. 


THE NACHMAN SPRING-FILLED COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 


NACHMAN 
Spring & UNITS 


FOR UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE .. 
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Tis smart wrap is but one | 
of an outstanding group of 0 
models which a leading merchant li 
in your city is featuring in a series ; 
of value-giving Style Events. s 
Printz also designs equally at- 
tractive models  Printzess-Petite » 
for the requirements of the short- I 
er figure. -» The Printz-Biederman 
Co., Cleveland and New York. ; 

( 

' 

| 


Prices range from $24.50 to $75.00 


Look for this label. It is the identification 
of a smart garment, and your guarantee of 
quality. Ask for Printzess apparel by name. 
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I wasted no time. Mr. Wilton Lackaye 
was playing Baltimore that week, and one 
of the interviews was to be with him. I went 
tohis hotel, asked for him, feeling very bold 
and unconventional. Toone brought up to 
bea nice little girl, it was not the thing todo 
at all, to ask for a gentleman at his hotel. 
What would I do if he sent for me to come 
tohisroom, I wondered. I thought the clerk 
looked at me as if I were a doubtful char- 
acter; more likely hedidn’t notice meat all. 


NYWAY, Mr. Lackaye didn’t send for 
metocome to his room; he came down- 
stairs and interviewed himself for me, in- 
stantly seeing with his experienced eyes 
that I couldn’t do it myself. I didn’t know 
how kind he was to me then, but I do 
now. I came away elated, my head swelled 
to enormous size. I had done an excellent 
interview, really excellent, I thought. I 
wrote it out in pencil, very clearly and 
neatly, for my friend had no typewriter, 
and I could not have used it if she had. 
But the other interview! The man with 
the mustache had asked me if I spoke 
French. Oh, yes, indeed! Hadn’t I 
studied it for three years, been in a French 
play, read Racine and Corneille! The 
mere fact that I had never heard it spoken 
by a Frenchman or Frenchwoman, and 
that I myself had never used it outside of 
the classroom and the aforesaid play did 
not deter me. So, on the strength of my 
assertion, I was told that I could inter- 
view Madame Calvé. Madame Calvé! 
Actually! When I thought of contact 
with one of the most vivid personalities 
of all time I was seized with panic. But 
this I dissembled. The man with the 
mustache must not suspect it. 

Alas, I came down from my heights 
with a bump when I reached madame’s 
hotel. To begin with, madame was out. 
And she wasn’t giving interviews! She 
would see no one, even if she were in. Per- 
haps the man at the desk felt my dis- 
appointment and my helplessness in the 
face of this denial, for he suggested, sotto 
voce: ‘‘Why don’t you see her maid?” 

The maid came, a stumpy, practical 
little Frenchwoman, plain, shrewd, vol- 
uble. Out of her machine-gun French I 
could make nothing. She 
saw this and slackened her 
pace, offered a word or two 
of mispronounced English. 
I tried my poor French 
and together we haltingly, 
painfully patched together 
the questions and answers 
that seemed to me neces- 
sary for an interview. It 
was a hard business, but I 
got some stuff about ma- 
dame’s tastes, her likes 
and dislikes, the way in 
which she studied, her 
favorite réles. 


HILE we were talk- 

ing, madame herself 
came in—she had been 
driving—and I saw her 
incomparable smile, the 
delicious slant of her eyes, 
and, more important 
still, what she had on. 
And so, without a thought 
of what a heinous offense 
it was, I went away and 
deliberately faked that in- 
terview on the strength of 
what the maid had said, 
and my one good look at 
Calvé! I do not offer this 
experience to young writ- 
ers as an example of what 
is right to do, but I do offer it to prove that 
green as I was, I had the essential idea of 
newspaper work, which is, ‘‘Get the story.” 
Both of my interviews eventually saw 
themselves in print, very much cut down. 
The two of them didn’t total a column, and 
I collected from the News a sum approxi- 
mately two dollars and thirty cents. To 
me it seemed very remarkable money, not 
by its amount, but because I had earned 





= 





it by doing something which I found more 
agreeable than any work I had ever done. 
I can say truly that the getting and the 
writing of those two interviews was to me 
an almost ecstatic pleasure; and I believe 
that there is something about the Fourth 
Estate that puts this magic on those who 
enter it. Why else should men and women 
toil at it year after year, far beyond their 
strength, and far beneath their proper re- 
ward—for it is most miserably paid—and 
deny themselves when opportunity in other 
fields opens to them, if there is no magic? 
Not only do they toil thus, but they do it 
in a sort of strange, inner radiance and 
satisfaction I have never seen equaled save 
by a few devoted, single-hearted ministers 
of the gospel. They do it in all humility, 
content with obscurity, content with poor 
pay, content with endless labor, if only the 
day’s work seems to them well done. 


HE pleasure of seeing my words in a 

real newspaper reénforced my deter- 
mination to be a citizen of the newspa- 
per world. But how to get there? The 
staff positions for women on Baltimore pa- 
pers—very few, not more than one or two 
at most—were distinctly filled. Those 
who had them were not likely to give 
them up. If I had stayed in the city and 
found more space work, as I believe now 
I could, I would have done a very wise 
thing, for I would have been on the ground 
and known to the newspaper chiefs in 
case of a vacancy. This is the best way of 
getting on a newspaper—let the people in 
power know you and your work, and let 
them know that you are looking for a 
regular job. Overworked newspapermen 
do not often take time to make an ex- 
tended search when someone drops out 
of the staff. Over and over and over again 
I’ve seen it demonstrated that the girl at 
hand gets the place, so for any young 
person with newspaper ambitions, the one 
thing is to be at hand at the right moment. 
This doesn’t mean that she is to become 
an office pest, but if she comes in now 
and then, brings items, articles and ideas, 
does substitute work and any little odd jobs 
that are offered her, she will, if the posi- 
tion is ever vacant, be put into it. 

But I did not know this. My visit to 
my friend was ended, and there seemed 
nothing for me to do but 
go home again, seemingly 
leaving all hope behind. 
But now I began to write 
in earnest—to write, write, 
write stories, essays, light 
verse, anything, every- 
thing, experimenting with 
forms, trying to get out of 
me some of the innumer- 
able fancies that fairly 
choked my mind. Somany 
times today I hear young 
would-be writers ask, 
‘*How shall I learn to 
write?”’ To me the only 
answer is, ‘By writing.” 
Add to this, “‘By reading 
and by living,” and you 
have it all. 


TOLD my parents 

about my Baltimore 
adventures, and I con- 
vinced them that I was in 
earnest. I know I con- 
vinced my father to the 
extent of a purchase of 
a typewriter on which I 
taught myself to write 
with two fingers, the 
primitive method which I 
still use. My manuscripts 
were written in pencil, in 
longhand, in fat ruled tab- 
lets, then I copied them on my new ma- 
chine. I did not know the proper form for 
manuscripts, soI singlespaced them. How- 
ever, I did not write long things. My short 
stories were very short, and my essays were 
even shorter. My fiction was tragedy, 
deep-dyed.and unrelieved. I wrote of un- 
requited love, of death dividing true hearts, 


(Continued on Page 217) 











40 Years of satisfaction 


Ever since 1886 we have specialized in making good 

knit underwear for children. ° 

During all of this time millions of mothers have 
learned by comparison that it pays to look for the 
red Nazareth label because it assures underwear 
scientifically designed for health, comfort and ex- 


ceptional service. Both in wearing and launder- 
ing Nazareth Children’s Underwear proves its 
superior quality. 
Nazareth spring styles sold by retailers include 
Nazareth waist, the original taped knit waist; 
taped and regular union suits for boys 
and girls, sizes 2 to 13, special 14-15; also 
infants’ shirts, sizes 1 to 6 years. 
In every instance a comparison will | dl 2 
show you the high quality A\\s As 
and careful attention to de- 
tail for which Nazareth Un- 
derwear is famous. 
If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, write us. 


NAZARETH WAIST CO. 
366 Broadway, Dept. K, New York 
Mills at Nazareth, Pa. 




















Cultivate their beauty 


By Edna Wallace Hopper 











I spent my 1925 summer vacation 
in Paris. It was my 34th trip ina 
40-year search for the utmost in 
beauty helps. 


More than ever I was impressed 
with theaverage beauty of French 
girls, and the youth of French 
matrons. They live where science 
studies beauty. And where I 
found the beauty helps which 
gave me my great career. 


Those helps have cost me a 
lifetime of searching, and a for- 
tune. Now I am placing them at 
every woman’s call. Druggists 
and toilet counters everywhere 
supply them in my name. They are 
sold at modest prices, and each com- 
bines many helps in one. In this way 
I am trying to aid millions to the bene- 
fits I got. 


One is my Youth Cream. It is the 
utmost in a face cream. Products of 
both lemon and strawberry are in it. 
Also all the best that science knows to 
foster, feed and protect the skin. 


It comes in two types—cold ‘cream 
and vanishing. I use one at night, the 
other in the morning. Never is my 
skin without it. If it does for you 
what it does for me, you will be de- 
lighted. 


Let me send you a sample. Com- 
pare it with the creams you know. 
You will realize at once its supremacy. 
You will be glad to know it in all the 
years to come. My latest Beauty 





Book will come with the sample. 
Clip coupon now. 





For Trial Tube “*” 


Mail this today to Edna Wallace Hopper, 536 
ake Shore Drive, Chicago. Enclose 10c for post- 
age and packing on a sample of Youth Cream. 


nena N 2 uinces as ak ale oe ask a ales seo wee 
In addition to trial size ordered above we will 
include Free, without postage or packing charges, 
Free sample of either. 
Cl Youth Cream Powder or [] Face Powder 
White— Flesh— Peach — Brunette 
(Check kind and shade desired) 
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(Continued from Page 215) 


of broken vows, of bitter separation, of all 
the things I knew nothing about. 

All young writers start with tragedies, I 
do believe. Last year I heard Professor 
Baker, of Harvard, tell an audience that 
when his play-writing pupils turn in their 
first effort at the drama, they invariably 
explain to him that this is not what they 
really want to write, but what they think 
the public wants. When Professor Baker 
inquires—and I can imagine how tactfully 
and sympathetically he does it—what do 
they really want to write, the answer in- 
variably is ““A tragedy,” and invariably 
on a theme almost too awful and solemn 
to be related. ‘‘So,” said Professor Baker, 
“‘T urge them to go ahead and write it and 
get it out of their system, and then we will 
be able to proceed with the regular work 
of the class.” 


ELL, well—when I heard that tale I 

knew that I had much in common 
with Professor Baker’s pupils, even though 
I never had the pleasure of being one of 
them. For I was full of bitterness and 
gloom and misery and sad stuff generally 
when I sat down to write at the age of 
nineteen. And I had never had a real 
sorrow! In between the terrible tragic 
things, however, I felt an occasional touch 
of comedy. I wrote a story or two meant 
to be funny. It is an axiom that a humor- 
ous story, however poor, always sells, so 
this pleasant fate was accorded to mine. 
Now, was I anauthor? WasI! Actually 
selling stories at nineteen! 

And may I be forgiven the conceit of 
telling that I actually sold one of the 
tragic ones? Yes, the one where the hero 
and heroine bade each other an eternal 
farewell standing near the grand piano, 
so that the heroine could lean on it as her 
grief overcame her. There was no par- 
ticular reason for this parting, save that 
I was having a revel with sadness, but I 
nearly cried as I copied it. 

So far in my life I had not met a well- 
known writer nor a competent construc- 
tive critic. And here-let me say that the 
ability to write and the ability to criticize 
writing capably are two widely different 
talents, and seldom united in one individ- 
ual. Very few writers can appraise their 
own work or the writings of others with 
any degree of accuracy. 

If I had, at this time, known a really 
able, seasoned critic who would have been 
kind enough to tell me wherein I lacked, 
who would have helped me to see the 
sound mechanical structure which under- 
lies all really good writing, I would have 
been saved much toil and trouble. But I 
knew no one, and I blundered along as best 
I could, in cheerful blind ignorance. I 
had not yet turned definitely to any form 
of writing, and I was still bent on news- 
paper work. 


HANCE, which always meets me at the 

corners of my life—and sends me too 
often in another direction than I intended— 
again intervened. My brother, who had 
gone to a Midwest city and married there, 
now invited me to visit his new ménage. 
He was an engineer, working for a firm 
which employs many of his profession, 
and he had many friends among his con- 
freres. They came in droves to the little 
apartment which my new sister-in-law 
managed in an easy, happy-go-lucky, 
hospitable fashion—mostly single men, 
far from their homes, English, German, 
Swedish, Scotch. The one who interested 
me was neither English nor unmarried. 
He was German, and his wife—here comes 
his real attraction—was employed on one 
of the biggest papers of the city. Mr. 
Boschen was a square-headed, slow, blond 
man with many theories, such as, for in- 
stance, that no human being should work 
more than three hours a day. He played 
the violin badly, but I didn’t mind if he 
only brought with him his little, plain, 
dowdy American wife. I would get her off 
in the corner and ask her questions as to her 
own work, and the chances of my ever be- 
ing so fortunate as to get a job like hers. 


Mrs. Boschen was kind, but she did not 
understand my enthusiasm. However, 
she did not quench it. She told me that 
she was doing a ‘‘ Woman’s Page”’ and the 
chief feature was a “Health and Beauty”’ 
column. I was amazed beyond words at 
this last. How could Mrs. Boschen write 
of health and beauty when she had neither? 
Also she wrote a good bit of fashion stuff, 
she whose dresses any discriminating rag 
bag would have scorned! It was steady, 
dull, day-in-and-day-out work, she said, 
and a good bit of a grind. I gathered she 
had once hoped that her blond Fritzy 
would remove her from it, and let her be 
what Nature intended all women to be, a 
good wife and mother. That was her 
view of woman’s sphere. But Fritzy was 
consistent in his view that no one should 
work more than three hours a day, and so 
unfeeling employers were always dis- 
pensing with his services, making it neces- 
sary for his wife to cling to her job and 
deny herself the cloistered home life she 
craved. The phrase, ‘‘ just a woman,”’ was 
often, wistfully, longingly on her lips. 

Presently Mrs. Boschen asked me if I 
would not like to come downtown and see 
her office and meet the Sunday editor. 
I went only too gladly and entered once 
again the bare, noisy interior of a news- 
paper office. Moreover, I went at an 
hour when the big presses were going, and 
their rhythmic thunder shook the building 
as giant waves shake a pierhead. I loved 
hearing them. More and more the magic 
of the Fourth Estate worked on me. 


NFORTUNATELY, I did not espe- 

cially love the Sunday editor. He was 
a gaunt man with agray mustache stained 
by tobacco, and he had the kind of eyes 
that look first at a woman’s figure, and then 
into her face, His coat was off and his shirt 
puffed out slovenly between his trousers 
and vest, a vest stained by egg from many 
breakfasts. .No, Pop Lawrence, as he was 
familiarly called, was not given to either 
cleanliness or godliness. Nevertheless, he 
was pleasant enough. 

Of course he would read anything I 
wrote; wasn’t Ia friend of Mrs. Boschen’s? 
And that was good enough for him, though 
he’d never forgiven her for going off and 
marrying a Dutchman, when his, Pop 
Lawrence’s, heart and hand were hers for 
the taking. I must send along a lot of stuff, 
and if he could he’d print it. This was Pop 
Lawrence’s style of conversation, and every 
second of it made me dislike him more. 

“Yes, he’s a mess,” said little Mrs. 
Boschen dispassionately, when we had 
left him. ‘But he’s a fairly able man, and 
he will read your stuff and print it if he 
can, just as he says. He’s not a liar. 
You'd better try him with something.” 

Back home I traveled, and the tablets 
and the pencils and the two-finger type 
system all began to toil overtime. I sent 
my productions to Pop Lawrence and he 
bought them. 

Finally, after six months or so of this 
kind of thing, I ventured on a letter— 
typewritten, double spaced—to Pop 
Lawrence and asked him if there was the 
slightest chance of my getting a regular 
job on the paper. In reply I received a 
letter signed by a Mr. Grow, the business 
manager, not only offering me a job, but 
asking me how soon I could come to fill it. 
It would be Woman’s Page and Sunday 
stuff, he said. I decided that I was to be 
assistant to Mrs. Boschen. 


HEN I gave the letter to my father 

he was angry and adamant at first. I 
mustn’t even think of going so far away 
from home, especially since my brother 
had moved to another and much farther 
Western city. I was not yet twenty-one— 
far too young. Newspaper work wasn’t 
the sort of thing a well-brought-up girl 
ought to want todo. I’d have to come in 
contact with all sorts of people, rough, 
unscrupulous people. Brrrrr! The tempest 
raged about it, and I could only hold on 
and hope that it would subside before I 
was blown far in an undesired direction. 
My mild and gentle mother decided it. 
She said, with a confidence for which I 






















Miss Ouida Petit’s 
Curtis earnings go in- 
to her “hope chest.” 


Make Your Earnings 
Match Your Yearnings 


HAT would you do 

with, say, $5 or $10 
extra every week—money 
all your own, to use just as 
you pleased? What 
wouldn’t you do! Does such 
a possibility seem too good 
to be true? It can be true! 


Independence! 
Literally hundreds of 
women have found the for- 
warding of Curtis subscrip- 
tions a fascinating way to 








Profit from the 
start. 


Work where, when 
you like. 


Renewals pay as 
generously as new. 
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earn the things they want. 
Many of them are busy 
homemakers and mothers. 
Many are office workers, 
folks you might think 
couldn’t find a minute’s 
time to spare. 


How Much? 


Yet this is almost univer- 
sally true: the woman who 
resolves she will have money 
of her own surprises herself 
by the amount she easily 


Cut Out and Mail 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
239 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I don’t promise to accept, but please tell 
me about your spare-time extra-money plan. 


-should be able to do as well. 




































makes with the Curtis plan. 


$1.50 to $2 an Hour 


Mrs. William Young was 
willing to beconvinced. She 
asked for our offer, without 
promising to accept, and 
within two hours after re- 
ceiving it she’d made a 
profit of $4! Mrs. Irma 
Meredith of Texas has made 
$5-extrainasingle day. You 


Let us tell you how. 








Bonus paid to real 
workers. 


No business expe- 
rience needed. 


Make money as 
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It makes 
your rugs 
twice as 
luxurious 
underfoot 


Ozite is made of 
Sterilized hair—the 
only rug cushion 
that is “ ozonized.” 
Patented Septem- 
ber 9th, 1924. 



























This soft cushion of felted hair makes your 
floor coverings delightfully resilient and 
yielding underfoot. And silent, too—making 
the entire house richer and more restful. Ozite 
actually doubles the life of rugs and carpets. 
Pays for itself many times over. 

wherever carpets and rugs are sold. 


‘ @zite 
Rug Cushion 


CLINTON CARPET COMPANY 
HICAGO 


New York Cc 
Amer 


Doubles 
the life of 
your rugs 
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Name 


ican Hair Felt Co., Mfrs. 


CLINTON CARPET CO., 
130 N. Wells St., Chicago. 


Kindly send me without obligation your free book- 
let, “The Proper Care of Rugs and Carpets” and small 
sample of Ozite. 














Ask for it 
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She found 


she could afford Tile. 


Her new home was to cost not over $7,000. Could she afford to have the 


Tile she wanted so much? 


She found that for $75 or less she could have a Tile floor in the bathroom, 
with Tile base along the floor and over the tub; and that for $200 to $300 
she could have Tile on the floor and wainscot! 

So now she constantly enjoys her tilework—because of its beauty and be- 
cause it is so easy to keep in pertect condition. Her bathroom is modern. Two 
or three times the cost of the tilework has been added to the real estate 


value of the house. 


You can afford Association Tiles, even if your home costs only $7,000 or 
less. You can't afford to do without Tile. 


The Beautiful Association Tiles booklet will be sent to you free, on request. 


ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 


1021 Seventh Avenue 


<= ASSOCIATION TILES 


Beaver Falls, Pa. 





ALHAMBRA TILE CO., Newport, Ky. 
AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILING CO., Ltd., Zanesville, Ohio 
BEAVER FALLS ART TILE CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
CAMBRIDGE TILE MFG. CO., Covington, Ky. 
GRUEBY FAIENCE & TILE CO., Perth Amboy,N.J. 


MATAWAN TILE CO., Matawan, N. J. 
MOSAIC TILE CO., Zanesville, Ohio 
NATIONAL TILE CO., Anderson, Ind. 

OLD BRIDGE E. B. & TILE CO., Old Bridge, N. J. 


OLEAN TILE CO., Olean, N. Y. 
PERTH AMBOY TILE WORKS, Perth Amboy,N. J. 
THE C. PARDEE WORKS, Perch Amboy, N. J. 
UNITED STATES ENCAUSTIC TILE WORKS, Indianapolis,Ind. 
WHEELING TILE CO., Wheeling, W.Va. 








W.W.OPPENHEIMin. 


America’s Original and Foremost Fabric House 
12-J 


Newark New Jersey 








EARN MONEY 228 ian Yai'or par 
cotton fabrics in full or part 
time, men or women, storekeepers or dressmakers. Write 


today for our attractive offer. FASHION TRADING Com- 
PANY, 661 Bergenline Ave., West New York, N. J. 








No Corn 


Keeps hurting over 3 seconds 


This new way gives 
world’s fastest relief 


N | O matter how painful a corn or 

callus you have, you now can 
quiet it... put it to sleep... in 
three seconds or less. 

This scientific liquid acts on a corn like a local 
anaesthetic acts on a paining tooth. Pain stops 
instantly. Then soon the whole corn loosens. 
You peel it off like dead skin. Thus dangerous 
cutting is avoided. Tight shoes are worn in 
comfort. Millions will tell you this. 

Just a touch—that is all. What happens will 
amaze you. 

Ask for “‘Gets-It’’ at your druggist’s. 
now. Enjoy foot comfort in a jiffy. 


Do it 





“G ETS = iT” Wallac Way 


was ever grateful, that a sensible girl need 
fear nothing from any contact. That to 
her mind newspaper work was as good an 
occupation as teaching, and that she 
thought I had an undoubted bent for 
writing. 

My father blinked and swallowed his 
windy words, as he always did when my 
mother rose and shone. He veered round 
promptly, but with sarcasm. ‘‘ Your daugh- 
ter,’’ he said to my mother, with the em- 
phasis on the “‘your” “‘may go. The 
responsibility lies 
with you.” 

So he pretended 
to wash his hands of 
me. In his heart I 
know it was affec- 
tion as much as cau- 
tion that made his 
first protest. He 
loved me. I was his 
favored close com- 
panion. I was the 
only child left at 
home. He did not 
want to spare me. 

In a flurry of joy and eagerness I wrote 
to Mr. Grow that I would come in two 
weeks. During that time I got my clothes 
ready, and in between sewing, pressing 
and mending I paid farewell calls. One 
of these was on a beautiful old lady, the 
widow of a doctor who had pulled me 
through a dreadful illness when I was a 
child of twelve. I had been a great favor- 
ite of Doctor Grayland, and so my mother 
thought I ought to go and say good-by to 
Mrs. Grayland. 








RS. GRAYLAND was glad to see me, 

kissed me, sat me down beside her 

on her old high-backed sofa. ‘‘I’m so very 

glad you came, Nancy, my dear,”’ she said. 

“T’ve been wanting to talk to you. I hope 
this dreadful thing I hear isn’t true.” 

“What dreadful thing?”’ 

“That you’re going away out West to 
take a position on a newspaper, leaving 
your parents alone.”’ 

“But that’s true. 
Sunday.” 

Mrs. Grayland folded her hands in her 
lap and read me a lecture on a daughter’s 
duty to her father and mother, and a 
young woman’s duty to herself and 
society, which was superb. Mrs. Boschen 
would have agreed with every word. It 
was all very well, apparently, for my 
brother to leave home and work at his 
profession, but he was a man. A girl 
whose father was well able to support her, 
as was mine, should stay at home, the 
prop and comfort of her parents’ failing 
years. Moreover, newspaper work was 
something which no lady, no real lady of 
refinement and good family, would con- 
sider for a moment. 

That interview shook me, sobered me 
far more than Mrs. Grayland realized. 
For the first time I began to see that I 
might be starting on a way that led to far 
and unknown fields. I wondered—and 
doubted. I went to my mother. 

“Are you sure you want me to go?” I 
asked. ‘‘ You really aren’t sorry?” 

“‘T shall miss you very much,” she an- 
swered. ‘‘But I’m not really sorry you’re 
going. I believe it’s the best for you.” 
It was characteristic that she added no 
moral homilies as to behavior, nor offered 
me any platitude to the effect that she 
would only be sorry if I did not live up 
to the best that was in me. 


I’m leaving next 


ER practicalness reassured me, and 

when I reported Mrs. Grayland’s 
warning, my mother cheerfully remarked 
“‘Stuff!’’ and laughed, and grew a little 
angry at Mrs. Grayland’s presuming to 
accuse her of maternal delinquency. 

At the last moment my father decided 
that he’d go with me. He wasn’t satis- 
fied in his mind about my going so far, he 
said, and he’d like to see the place and 
the people where I was going to work. 
Old-fashioned, I suppose, when I see the 
brisk young girls of this generation start- 
ing off alone to find work, and I resented 
his going as babying me, but now, as I 





recall it, it seems to me to have been a 
very natural solicitude, and a great ges- 
ture of affection from one who was usually 
the most undemonstrative of men. 

So we journeyed West, my father and I, 
and he found me a boarding house and 
surveyed the tall building where I would 
work and met the man who would be my 
boss, not Pop Lawrence, nor Mr. Grow, 
but another, Mr. Ward, the managing 
editor; and lo and behold, he turned out 
to be from my native state, the luckiest 
thing that could 
possibly have hap- 
pened. He and my 
father scraped up a 
few mutual ac- 
quaintances, and 
my father was 
wholly reassured. 


HERE weretwo 

papers in this 
building, owned by 
the same man—a 
morning paper with 
a Sunday edition, 
and an afternoon paper which did not pub- 
lish on Sunday. I was todo the Woman’s 
Page on the afternoon paper, and to write 
special stories for the Sunday when I was 
needed. 

“But,” I said, “I thought Mrs. Boschen 
did the afternoon woman’s page.” 

After some hemming and hawing, it ap- 
peared that Mrs. Boschen had been dis- 
charged. I had, ironically enough, received 
the place of the woman who had intro- 
duced me there. 

It seems that Mrs. Boschen had been 
quietly taking money from various cos- 
metic companjes to push their wares in 
the Health and Beauty column, quite re- 
gardless of their merit. So it was not my 
fault that she lost her place, and some- 
one would have got it if I hadn’t, and this 
appeased my conscience. 

There were three other women on the 
staff—Miss Hatton, who did women’s 
clubs and society for the morning paper; 
Miss Latshaw, and her assistant, Miss 
Pardee, who did the same departments 
for the afternoon paper. They were much 
more of a feature in the afternoon paper, 
and that is why they required two people. 

There was only one other woman em- 
ployed on the editorial floor, Mrs. Cum- 
mings, who sat in the outer office to 
receive and direct callers, and in the inter- 
vals she did stenography and typing for 
Mr. Ward. 

Miss Hatton, Miss Latshaw, Miss Par- 
dee and I had a tiny little private office 
off the city room, so jammed with three 





desks and three typewriters and threamne 


chairs and a clothestree that it left almost 
no room for four women. However, we 
were never all there at once. 


ISS HATTON was older than the rest 

of us, and she was bad-tempered, 
techy, silent, very jealous of her rights and 
prerogatives, and very conceited about her 
work, which she considered remarkably 
valuable. Miss Latshaw was younger, 
far more genial, possessed of an Irish wit 
and an Irish power of mimicry, with far 
more ability than Miss Hatton, but with- 
out the other’s plow-horse steadiness. 
Miss Pardee was a young and delicate 
girl, an orphan, who should have been 
petted and sheltered and cared for, but 
who was forced, instead, to earn her own 
living in this minor job. She was the 
friendliest and most congenial of the 
three, possibly because she was nearest 
my own age. 

I liked them all, though, except Miss 
Hatton, and by leaving her alone, I got 
on perfectly well with her. I sat me down 
at Mrs. Boschen’s desk, I looked at her 
dilapidated old typewriter, and the enve- 
lopes of notes and clippings, the letters, the 
old manuscripts and I thrilled with joy. 
Nancy Davin had got her job. She was 
one of the elect. She was an initiate mem- 
ber of the Fourth Estate. And her pay 
was fifteen dollars a week! 


(Continued in the April Home Journal) 
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68 is probably the most 

famous hosiery number in the 
world. Three-sixty-eight! A call 
number for the women of America. 
In a very literal sense these three 
figures spell smartness. And more 
than that, this particular Phoenix 
stocking for women is sold by the 
unnumbered millions, because 7¢ 
stoutly resists wear, and retails at 
better stores everywhere for only 
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Cant ew eee «|S, Bee 


$1.85 a pair. vv @ It is made of 
the finest grades of pure Japanese 
silk, enabling us to attain the dain- 
tiest of colorings throughout wide 
ranges, by our special Phoenix 
dyeing process. It brings a new 
color feast to color-loving eyes. 
An accurately fw//-fashioned stock- 
ing, it is cleverly reinforced where 
the stress is greatest, by a special 
weaving at the heel and toe, so 
skillfully done as not to detract 
from its outstanding elegance. | 
A smooth-footed stocking! It has 
a full garter-top, with an invisible 
stop-run that really does what it is 
intended to do—stop runs. And 
it will come from innumerable 
washings still with the appearance 
of newness. These are some of 
the reasons why this famous 
number 368—<¢Aree-sixty-eight 
—has reached a _ popularity 
among women that is quite 
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CBe Proud 
of 
Your Little Man 


Will your boy make your heart 
swell with pride on Easter 
morning? Will his appearance 
be so manly and stylish that 
critical onlookers will turn to 
their companions and ask, 
“Whose boy is that?” 


Mothers everywhere choose Kaynee 
not only for stylish fashioning, but 
also because the sturdy fabrics with- 
stand roughest usage. Kaynee 
seams are staunchly sewed with 
twice the usual stitches. Buttons are 


firmly fastened. Colors guaranteed 
fast — sun and tub proof. Kaynee 
Blouses, Shirts and Suits are found 
at all the better stores. They cost 
no more. 


“ % “ 


Bobby, above, wears Kaynee Blouses and 
Shirts of fine Imported English Broadcloth. 
Can be had in many new novel designs and 
colorings. 


Johnny wears a 
Kaynee Washtog of 
Imported English 
Broadcloth. Waist 
is white, or in pop- 
ular colorings. Col- 
lar of contrasting 
color. Watch fob 
embroidery on trou- 
sers. Like his broth- 
ers, Johnny will 
grow up in Kaynee. 
Ask to see them. 








Blouses - Shirts - Suits 




















Look for this Kaynee Label. It is your 
warranty of perfect fit, stylish tailoring, 
lasting colors and long wear. Our book- 
let,““Boy Types and HowtoDress Them,” 
is gladly mailed to mothers on request. 
Kaynee Boys’ Wear is foundat your favor- 
ite store. Itcosts no more—but whata dif- 
ference itmakes inyour boy’s appearance! 


THE KAYNEE COMPANY, Cleveland, O. 


Iaynec 
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Cfresh Inspirations From the American Wing 


(Continued from Page 28) 


expensive, a very lovely all-over foliage 
paper has been selected to give color and 
pattern interest to the walls. This paper is 
altogether charming, and preordains the 
success of the scheme that is unfolding. 
Against a background exceptionally at- 
mospheric in effect, being of palest putty 
covered with an almost invisible close-set 
vine motif of slightly deeper putty color, 
the paper shows a design of pine branches 
in orange, sepia and brown, rendered in a 
style that is very Japanesque. This paper 
has been used above a wainscot of canvas 
painted an ivory veering on the putty 
tone of the background, a tone that is 
used also for all the woodwork. 
Conventional American-made furniture, 
showing strong Sheraton characteristics, 
has been selected for the suite of furniture 
to use in this setting; this furniture fur- 
ther supplies the notes of ruddy brown 
necessary to the scheme, the variety of 
wood tone being obtained by the use of 
contrasting panels and inlays. This Shera- 
ton suite was chosen for its color, and for 
the general spirit of resemblance its side- 
board and extension table bear to a some- 
what similar sideboard and table to be 
seen elsewhere on this first floor of the 
Wing. There are many differences, of 
course, but the spirit of this modern suite 
makes it suitable for use in this room. Of 
course, by picking up odd pieces, close re- 
productions of the Wing furniture may 
be obtained, but in some cases from the 
standpoint of economy this is not always 
a practical course. But many people may 
find it possible to buy a modest Sheraton 
suite for their dining room, and still more 
may already own one, and so be able to 
make use of this general scheme for de- 
veloping its decorative possibilities. 


cA Scheme in Brown and Henna 


HE Sheraton furniture here pictured is 

of beautiful mahogany wood decorated 
with inlays and panels; the pieces are 
well proportioned and finely made. The 
sideboard is seventy-two inches long by 
twenty-two inches wide; the oval exten- 
sion table meas- 
ures forty-five by 


this scheme may be considered from its 
color value alone, and may be used as a 
glorification of any room in which there is 
a suite of mahogany furniture, no matter 
how nondescript it may be. The whole 
idea is to develop a scheme of brown and 
henna with notes of orange, green, black 
and yellow, against a plain or patterned 
background in which ivory plays a lead- 
ing role. The walls might be entirely 
cream-colored to match the woodwork, in 
which case a cretonne or printed linen 
designed and colored in the spirit of the 
pictured wall paper might be substituted 
for the window curtains already described. 
With such curtains there might be a val- 
ance of black or brown, trimmed with gilt 
braid or fringe, and glass curtains of yel- 
low. The notes of jade green might be 
introduced in chair seats, or in occasional 
pieces of china to be used with a yellow 
set. Small accents of black and gold 
should further augment the scheme, and 
the rug might be of taupe, or predominantly 
brown and black. 


Lasting Elegance and Beauty 


HEN a greater expense is no objec- 

tion, a very distinctive room might 
be schemed against walls done in a char- 
acter similar to those in this first floor 
above. A continuous landscape paper in 
sepia tones, while very expensive, would 
give the walls a lasting elegance and beauty 
well worth the price to anyone who desires 
an unusual dining room. This paper costs 
about eighty-five dollars for a set of ten 
strips, and three sets probably would be 
needed for the walls of an average-sized 
room. An ivory wainscot and woodwork 
would follow out the spirit of the alcove 
that has inspired the scheme. 

While Sheraton furniture in blended 
tones of mahogany could be used with 
great suitability against this background, 
a different way of carrying out the room 
scheme may be found in the use of Shera- 
ton furniture that is painted, either com- 
bined with mahogany pieces, or used 
alone. One of the simplest ways of making 
use of the idea 
would be to have 





sixty-three 
inches, and is ca- 
pable of exten- 


a table and side- 
board of mahog- 
any, the table of 





sion to ninety-six 
inches. The chairs 
are of delicate but 
sturdy character. 
The semicircular 
table used for 
serving is bought 
separately, since 
it is not incorpo- 
rated in this suite. 
But an odd piece 
or so always 
makes for special 
distinction, when 
it can be com- 
bined fittingly 
with an average 
dining suite. 


The color nas 








~ the Sheraton 


drop-leaf type, 


- Nregie the sideboard not 


too heavy, and 
x showing the in- 

terest of panels 

and inlays. The 

chairs might be 

of black, deco- 
rated with gold 
in faint traceries, 
and having seats 
of green. The 
other pieces of 
furniture, if there 
were any, might 
be done in black 
eal and gold also. 
The window 




















scheme is devel- 
oped further by 
the use of lovely 





hangings might 
be similar to those 
shown in the pic- 








changeable green 
and orange vege- 
table taffeta side drapes at the windows, 
over glass curtains of soft yellow silk gauze, 
and topped by a valance of black velveteen 
edged with burnt orange. There is an 
orange-red lacquered trav on the side- 
board, and jade green pottery jars on the 
mantel shelf, above which hangs a gilt- 
framed girandole mirror. The chair seats 
are covered in an orange-henna mohair, the 
rug is of sage and gray, the china yellow; 
while notes of black are to be seen in can- 
dies, and in the facing of the fireplace. 
Aside from offering suggestions for the 
entire new furnishing of some dining room, 


ture, but with a 

different color 
scheme: the side drapes might be of warm 
brown, blending with the sepia tones, the 
valance could be of black, and the silk gauze 
curtains a faint apple green. 

Another way to develop the idea of us- 
ing painted furniture in this room setting 
would be to have a Sheraton dining suite 
decorated in black, with chairs of green fol- 
lowing the color and character of the settee 
used in the alcove. The warm browns of 
the scheme may be contributed by the pat- 
terned paper and the curtains, while the 
notes of black, gold and yellow may be sup- 
plied in the accents of the room. 


seep 
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SUNSET 


Dyes often and 
like them best” 









A.wost like 
magic are wom- 
en everywhere 
getting beauti- 
ful results with 
SUNSET. 
SUNSET-dyeing © 
freshens worn 
texture, too, 
amazingly. 


Modern SUNSET proves how clean and 
easy it is to fast-dye any fabric in lovely 
color; how quickly a few cents saves 
many dollars! 


Even inexpensive unbleached muslin ac- 
quires unsuspected charm whenSUNSET- 
dyed in bright shades. When used for 
garments or household draperies it is 
most satisfactory in wear and finish. 
Drug, depart- 
ment, general 
stores and 
leading gro- 
cers sel) 
SUNSET. 






NortH AMERICAN 
Dyz CorroraTION 
Dept. 65 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


Send 15c today for “Coton Harmony in Costume 
and Home Decoration”; illustrated in color. 
Has Chart of beautiful color combinations. Sim- 
ple, illustrated Tie-Dyeing directions included free. 
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will help on baking day 


by saving fuel and assuring good 
results is toldin a booklet of 200 time 
and temperature tested recipes—free. 








One of many thermometers— 
wall, fever, bath, candy—made 
for home use by the world’s 
largest makers of temperature 
instruments. If not at dealers’ 
send $2.00 and 10c postage. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Canadian Plant Manufacturing Distributors 
Tycos Building in Great Britain 
IL Toronto. Short & Mason, Ltd., London ) 
































Youcan completet!'s 


High School Course 
in 2 Years Foe 


twoyears. Meetsallrequirementsforentrancetocolle:¢ 

and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practi! 

courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODA* . 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. H353 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. © A. S. 1923 CHICAGO 
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“Why, Peggy! What is it, dear?” 
Mrs. Emery was genuinely concerned as she came 


. 


upon Peggy, down in a heap in the cushions, sobbing - 


as if her heart would break. 

She glanced suspiciously from her daughter to her 
son. 

“Johnny, you know you shouldn’t tease your 
sister, when she’s half-sick with a cold.” 

“T wasn’t teasing her,” Johnny replied. “But I 
heard today that Bob Calkins walked away with the 
mid-year scholarship prize, and it seemed kind of 
funny because he used to be so dumb and Peggy’s 
really quite smart. So I asked her how come she 
didn’t win it, and all she does is cry.” 

“T don’t care,” Peggy burst out at him through 
her tears. “Bob has been getting good marks lately, 
but they aren’t any better than I used to get. I just 
can’t seem to study any more.” 


II. 


Mrs. Emery kept a watch on Peggy for the next 
week or two. Then she went to her teacher. 

“What’s the matter with Peggy?” she asked. 
“She isn’t sick, that I can see. But she mopes 
around the house and hasn’t any interest in any- 
thing. She used to enjoy studying, and she got ex- 
cellent marks. But these last few weeks she’s just 
let herself slump completely.” 

Miss Lawson looked thoughtful. 

“T’m afraid she is sick,” she answered. 

“T’ve been watching her rather carefully ever since 
her marks began to fall off, and I was just on the 
point of coming to see you about her. I think she 
is suffering from the same trouble Bob Calkins had 
last year.” 

“Bob Calkins! But isn’t he the boy who won the 
scholarship prize?” 

“Yes, but if you had known him a year ago you 
wouldn’t have believed it was possible. He was as 
dull and backward a pupil as ever tried a teacher’s 
patience. Finally his mother came to me. The 
description she gave of Bob fits your Peggy to a tee— 
listless, no appetite, slept poorly, head ached, caught 
cold easily. So I recommended that Bob be taken 
to the doctor. 
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“You threaten their whole lives 


“The trouble proved to be constipation. It is so 
difficult to hold school children to regular habits, no 
matter how carefully you train them. They are 
always in such a hurry, and too impatient to watch 
their habits themselves. The result is that by mid- 
winter the long hours of sitting still and heavier 
winter diet begin to tell on them. And constipation 
is such an insidious thing that it almost becomes 
chronic before you recognize it. Yet if you let it get 
a hold on your children, you threaten their whole 
lives with failure. 


“Well, Dr. Craig said it was simply a case for 
plenty of fresh air, proper food, and Nujol. The 
change in that child after he had taken Nujol for a 
couple of months was no less than marvelous. You 
wouldn’t know him for the same boy now—so bright 
and alert, interested in his books, ready for anything. 
It was a surprise to a good many of the children that 
Bob won the prize, but not to me. He has been 
getting along wonderfully in school this year.” 


“Well,” said Mrs. Emery, “If that is what’s the 
matter with Peggy, I’ll start Peggy on Nujol right 
away. As Dr. Craig recommends it, I know it is 
safe.” 


Il. 


‘A wise and loving mother must watch her child’s 
health and habits carefully. Be sure that in the 
rush of school and play, he does not form the habit 
of constipation, the hardest to break and the most 
dangerous he can have. For if waste matter is not 
eliminated regularly and thoroughly, poisons are ab- 
sorbed into the blood and carried to every part of the 
body. The child who is long constipated is apt to 
become undernourished, an easy victim for colds 
and the germs of more serious diseases. 


Especially important is it to future health that 
girls of the adolescent age should cultivate the habit 
of internal cleanliness—that is, complete freedom 
from constipation. It will save them much suffer- 
ing in later years. Moreover, many of the trials 
and most of the skin troubles of the adolescent age 
trace back to constipation as the cause. 


The Nujol way is the safe way to relieve 
constipation. Nujol is not a food, medicine or 
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laxative. It is a lubricant, its action closely resem- 
bling Nature’s own lubricating fluids of the intestines. 

Nujol does not affect the stomach and is not ab- 
sorbed by the body. It simply makes up for a 
deficiency—temporary or chronic—in the supply of 
intestinal secretions. It softens the waste matter 
and thus permits thorough and regular elimination 
without overtaxing the intestinal muscles. This 
makes it easy for children to form the proper habits. 


Nujol can be taken for any length of time with- 
out ill effects. To insure internal cleanliness, it 
should be taken regularly in accordance with the 
directions on the bottle. Unlike laxatives, it does 
not form a habit. On the contrary, it encourages 
the intestines to get back to normal functioning. It 
will not upset the digestion. Doctors prescribe it 
for babies because it is so safe and easy to take. 


The coupon below will bring you a valuable little 
book called Infants and Children. This book covers 
most authoritatively the dangers of constipation, 
how to relieve it, diet and exercise, the evil effects of 
laxatives and the reasons for the lubrication method. 


If you would like a sample bottle of Nujol first, 
send 1oc with the coupon. If you prefer to get a full- 
size bottle from your druggist, the booklet will be 
sent you free. Made by Nujol Laboratories, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 


Nujol 


‘REG. US. PAT. OFF, 





THE INTERNAL LUBRICANT 
For Constipation 


Its action most closely resem- 
bles that of Nature’s lubricant 














“Regular as Clockwork” 


with failure/” 





Nujol Laboratories, Room 821-D, 26 Broadway 
New York City, New York 
For the enclosed 10c (stamps or coin) please send 
me a trial bottle of Nujol and your free book, ‘‘ Infants 
and Children.” (For booklet only, check here O and 
send no money.) 
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Gor that social hour 


between luncheon and dinner, when 
friends drop in to chat and visit, 
nothing is quite as appetizing as 
a steaming cup of ‘‘Lemco.’’ 
‘“‘Lemco’’ is so easy to serve—just a 
bit on a teaspoon in a cup of hot 
water, and in a moment you have a 
savory beef bouillon that is de- 
licious and nourishing. 


LEMCO 


Liebig Company’s Extract of Beef 

is concentrated extract of prime beef, retain- 
ing all the healthful properties of beef in 
readily assimilable form. With soups and 
milk in the diet of invalids and children 
“*Lemco ’’ is especially valuable, for it fur- 
nishes nourishment without bulk. 

With “‘Lemco’’ one can make many tasty 
dishes from left-overs. A little ‘‘Lemco’’ 
added to soups, sauces, ¢gravies, fish, 
meats, vegetables and salads gives a delicious 
flavor that never fails to tempt the appetite. 
Your grocer and druggist have “Lemco,’’ 
or can easily get it for you. 


Look for the Blue Label on every jar 


of *‘Lemco. 1865-1926 

FREE = 
‘‘Lemco ’”’ Recipe Book 
containing many sug- 
gestions for dainty 
dishes that are econom- 
ical and easy to prepare 
will be sent free upon 
request. Address, 


Lamont, Corliss & Co. 
131 Hudson St., New York 
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CLOTHES DRIER 


Dries washing spotlessly clean. 
Clothes turn gently in the breeze, 
giving every piece an equal chance at the air and 
sunshine. 

You can hang the entire washing without a step or 
lift. No need lifting or dragging 
the heavy basket of wet clothes a 
hundred feet or more along the 
length of an old style wash line. 

FOLDS LIKE AN UM- 
BRELLA. A proven success. 
Thousands in use everywhere. 
Positively guaranteed satisfactory. 
Easy to put up and take down. 
135 feet of extra high grade line. 
Requires only 15 feet of space. All 
metal parts heavily galvanized to 
prevent rust. 

Has several exclusive features that. 
make Clay Sunshine queen of all driers. 

Write for illustrated folder L1-42. 


Iowa GateCo., Cedar Falls, Ia. 

































SQUEEZ-EZY MOP 


. | KEEP HANDS OUT OF DIRTY 









SOAPY WATER 


Wrings easily by pressing but- 
ton; turning handle. Heads 
removable. Outwears three 
old-fashioned mops. At all 
good dealers’ and department 
stores, or sent postpaid from 
factory. 


Price Complete $1.50 
RENEWAL Heaps, 75c 
SQUEEZ-EZY 


MOP CO. Inc. f7 
NEw Paresnne, 
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C fashions in (ollege Morals 


(Continued from Page 45) 


they come as freshmen to the university 
and find themselves in contact with the 
older students and with classmates from 
the great towns. Unfortunately for their 
education, they learn these things too 
quickly and show too much interest in 
them. Work suffers. Therein is the chief 
difficulty of the University of Wisconsin 
and every other college, rather than in 
the handling of downright misconduct. 

The number who go to smash morally is 
amazingly small. The group has num- 
bered, all told, and for a period of two 
years, only twenty-eight boys out of more 
than four thousand. Seventeen of these 
culprits were found guilty of sex irregu- 
larities, but, in all cases, with women who 
were not students of the university. 
Eleven of the twenty-eight were guilty of 
such excessive drinking that they got into 
court on charges of intoxication. There 
have been a regrettable number of cases of 
cheating in examinations. 


“‘In the Interests of Decency” 


LL these offenders were expelled from 

the university or suspended or placed 

on probation. Most of them were dropped 

from the membership rolls of their stu- 

dent fraternities, which is even more im- 

portant as showing the healthy tone of 
student public opinion. 

One of the illustrations of this, shown 
to the writer, was a set of resolutions 
adopted unanimously by the Women’s 
Self-Government Association and by the 
Student Court, which is the corresponding 
self-governing organization of the men. 
The resolutions which were sent to two 
boys who had disgraced themselves by 
their conduct with women outside the 
university were as follows: 


WHEREAS you have recently brought 
public disgrace on the University of Wis- 
consin; 

WHEREAS your continuance in school 
tends to increase the moral hazard of the 
community without adding any compensat- 
ing factor to offset the decreased efficiency of 
the group; 

WHEREAS the undersigned representa- 
tives of student self-government are especi- 
ally interested in the maintenance of a fine 
sense of moral responsibility on the campus 
and a safe community into which young high 
school graduates may be sent with confi- 
dence; and 

Although the undersigned boards have 
no jurisdiction to act directly in such mat- 
ters in a mandatory way, The Women’s Self- 
Government Association and The Student 
Court in joint resolution on behalf of the 
student body and in the interests of decency 
do earnestly request that you withdraw from 
this University at your 
earliest convenience. 
(Signed) W. S. G. A. Ju- 

DICIAL COMMITTEE 

STUDENT Court. 


In appraising the 
morals of any univer- 
sity, such denunciation 
by the entire academic 
group is much more 
significant evidence 
than the offense of two 
individuals which 
called it forth. Thetwo 
stand only for the oc- 
casional exceptions to 
the rule of wholesome- 
ness. 

A recent medical ex- 
amination undertaken 
for the purpose of refuting a most cruel 
and malicious rumor of widespread prof- 
ligacy showed that only twelve out of 
four thousand men were afflicted with ve- 
nereal disease. There is not a nonacademic 
community in the entire country which 
could produce anywhere near such a 
record as that. 

George Berg, trainer of the athletes on 
the varsity football, baseball and track 
teams, told me that in the six years he had 
had the job he had trained something over 





nine hundred men, all of whom were abso- 
lutely clean and free of disease. From 
other gymnasium and athletic authorities 
I learned that not more than ten per cent 
of the men representing the university in 
intercollegiate sports were apt to take an 
occasional drink after they had broken 
training. A very large proportion of them 
do not even resume smoking. 

So-called petting parties are neither 
more nor less serious in the coeducational 
university than elsewhere. They are bad 
enough everywhere, but probably not so 
bad anywhere as they are painted by 
middle-aged moralists who love to preach 
their utter hopelessness of the young. In 
Wisconsin the “‘petting’”’ is more injurious 
to the preparation of classroom lessons 
for the next day than to the future morals 
of the participants. 

Outside the athletic group, drinking 
here, as in all colleges, is a serious problem, 
but not a hopeless one. 

Dr. Edward A. Birge, the retiring presi- 
dent, began an interview with the writer 
by saying that the problem of drinking 
among students is as old as universities. 
“That is plain,” he added, “from student 
songs in medieval Latin and from all later 
stories of student life. All institutions in 
all generations have had to meet it. 

“As to whether the situation is better 
than it was forty years ago, it would be 
easy to say yes and to defend the answer. 
Student morals are now and always have 
been much above those of the average 
youth outside of college. But I do not see 
any very great change within the college. 
On the one hand, general customs have 
bettered; on the other, students are 
nearer the average of the citizens than 
they were, since their numbers have in- 
creased ten times as fast as the population 
of the state.” 


The Drinking Question 


OES law help or hinder in the mat- 

ter? Well, we found that local op- 
tion in Madison was a decided help. We 
do not find national prohibition a help. It 
has changed the form of the problem, but 
it does not offer a practical solution. It 
has stopped the older social drinking —the 
cheese sandwich and the glass of beer—in 
which large numbers of our students in- 
dulged. Now a smaller number drink, but 
they drink whisky.” 

The women students of Wisconsin, in 
their Self-Government Association, unani- 
mously passed a resolution denouncing the 
violation of the liquor laws, but they de- 
clined to go so far as to 
vote for the ostracizing 
of any man who should 
drink. There is no 
drinking among the 
women themselves. 

Of the men students, 
probably 50 per cent 
are total abstainers. Of 
the other half, the great 
majority drink only 
rarely and in celebra- 
tion of some big occa- 
sion. This estimate as 
to the use of alcohol at 
Wisconsin, which is 
substantially the same 
as that for Harvard, is 
based on the opinions 
of students and college 
authorities who know pretty well what is 
going on and see no sense in trying to cover 
up facts. 

Judge O. A. Stolen, of the superior 
court at Madison, in telling me of student 
cases, laid special emphasis on the fact that 
all the offenders who had been before him 
were members of Greek letter fraternities. 
But Prof. Scott H. Goodnight, dean of 
men, supplemented that with the signifi- 
cant information that no such disgrace 
had ever befallen a fraternity which had a 
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Famous 
for fifty years 


In millions cf households 
“Vaseline” Petroleum 
Jelly is the standard rem- 
edy for burns, scalds, cuts, 
bruises, rashes, etc. It 
soothes inflammation. 
Takes away pain. And 
hastens healing. “Vase- 
line” Jelly is absolutely 
pure and will not upset 
you when taken internally. 
Take it several times a day 
and at bedtime. 


Look for the trademark “Vaseline”. 
It is your protection. 


Chesebrough Manufacturing Company 


(Consolidated) 
New York 


» Vaseline 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


aid booklet, 


WITHIN— 
Free. 














“Diamond Dye” 


Any Garment 
or Drapery 


Dip to Tint or Boil to Dye 


Each 15-cent package 
contains directions so 
simple any woman can 
tint soft, delicate shades 
or dye rich, permanent 
colors in lingerie, silks, 
ribbons, skirts, waists, 
dresses, coats, stock- 
ings, sweaters, draper- 
ies, coverings, hangings 
—everything! 

Buy Diamond Dyes—no other kind— 
and tell your druggist whether the ma- 
terial you wish to color is wool or silk, or 
whether it is linen, cotton or mixed goods. 








| her ee eh, oven ay etaught 
professional nursing to 311.000 
women in their own homes. ~be- 
ginners as well as practical nv"ses. 
Our Graduates Earn 
$30 and $35 a week 
Ideal vocation for self-sup) ort- 
ing women. Money refundd if 
dissatisfied after two months’ 
trial. Write today for catalog and 
specimen pages. Minimum ag’, 18. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
315 Main Street Jamestown, 
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... the color that rain washes 
out of your shoes can be put 
back in a twinkling. . . just shine 
them with Dyanshine ... its 
magic dauber works this won- 
derful transformation. 


BARTON'S 


YANSHINE 


DOUBLE SERVICE SHOE POLISH 


8 Copyright 1926 — Barton Mfg. Co. 

















i 
a brush that 
does two things 


“ERUSHING with a 
damp, over-soft 
tooth brush fails to clean 
between your teeth. Fails 
to stimulate your gums. 
The Pebeco T ooth Brush 
‘does both. Ventilated, 
it dries over-night. Al- 
ways firm, “live.” And 
its two tufts reach every 
part of your teeth. All 
druggists’. Made only by 
Pebeco, Inc. 


PEBpeco 


VENTILATED 


“Tooth Brush 
GO INTO BUSINESS Fex.toureet 


x a “ New System Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. 
meturnish everything. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either 
€n or women. Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don't 














Dut it off! W, HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 140, East Orange, N. J. 


good groupratinginscholarship. There are 
sixty fraternities with chapters established 
at Wisconsin, with an aggregate member- 
ship of about two thousand, or 50 per 
cent of all the men students. All the 
cases of serious misconduct are confined to 
the members of the half dozen 6r so organi- 
zations that are at the bottom of the list of 
academic ratings. ‘‘ Reasonably good col- 
lege work and deviltry are mutually ex- 
clusive,” said the dean. 

Practical use of this fact has been made 
recently by the university in formulating 
a new rule for the regulation of fraterni- 
ties. Hereafter, if the scholastic average 
rating of the members of an organization 
falls below C, that is, from 70 to 80 out 
of a possible 100, 
the fraternity will 


more than seven thousand men and 
women, three hundred and eighty-three 
were dropped because of failure to main- 
tain the required high standing of work in 
classroom and laboratory. The majority 
of these dismissed students were men, but 
in nearly all cases of both men and women 
the cause of failure was too much time 
taken from study and given to fun. 


University Discipline 


MOST vigorous indictment of the “‘ac- 
tivities’ and of the university’s policy 

or lack of policy in connection with them 
is contained in a letter from the father of 
a student who was expelled because he 
failed to. keep up 
with his classes. 





be put on proba- 
tion, without pen- 
alty, for one 
semester. If it 
fails to bring up its 
average to the re- 
quired standard in 
that semester, it 
will be prohibited 
from initiating 
new members and 
forfeit the right to 
have house parties 
or dances until it 
redeems itself. 

It is significant 
of a difference in 
both conduct and 
scholarship that 
the university has 
not found it neces- 
sary to make any 








such rule for the le > 
twenty sororities ia 
which inclyde in | } 
their membership \ i 

it \ # 


about six hundred 
of the women stu- 
dents. Women 
study harder, keep 
out of scrapes, and 
have less distrac- 
tions in the way of 
campus activities. The average scholar- 
ship rating of sorority women is higher 
than that of those who do not belong to 
these organizations. The scholarship av- 
erage of men in the fraternities is lower 
than that of men who do not belong to 
them. Also the academic average stand- 
ing of all the women is better than that of 
all the men. The figure for the women 
students is 1.414 and that for the men 
1.179. 

Fraternity members rate 1.103, non- 
fraternity men, 1.241. Sorority women 
average 1.455 and non-sorority women, 
1.397. 

The highest scholarship in the entire 
body of seven thousand students is found 
in the small but fortunate group of women 
who live in the only two dormitories 
owned by the university. In one of these, 
Barnard Hall, preference is given to 
women who are the daughters of Wiscon- 
sin graduates. They not only have the 
advantage of a social life supervised by the 
university, but they represent a second 
generation in college education. Their av- 
erage is 1.632. But, all told, these two 
dormitories house only two hundred and 
fifty-nine out of three thousand women 
students. 





Too -Many ‘Diversions ? 


HERE are in the aggregate a good 

many engagements to marry growing 
out of these four years of men and women 
together in a university. They are one of 
the best by-products of coeducation. But 
it is not in such worthwhile relationships as 
these nor, at the other extreme, in the ex- 
ceptional cases of serious misconduct, that 
the chief diversion from the main business 
of getting an education is found. The real 
difficulty at Wisconsin lies in the overdo- 
ing of the innumerable social activities. 
They take more time and energy and af- 
fect more students even than athletics. 
Last year, out of a total enrollment of 





Dean Goodnight 
read thistoagroup 
of students at a 
Sunday-night fra- 
ternity supper, to 
which he was good 
enough to take me 
as a guest. The 
father wrote: 





I would like to 
make some obser- 
vations, not be- 
cause my son’s sit- 
uation was unusual, 
but because I im- 
agine it may be 
exactly the oppo- 
site. During his 
first two years, I 
had interesting cor- 
respondence with 
Professor Glicks- 
man, who told me 
that the boy was 
engaged in too 
\ many activities 
\ which were a sub- 
\ ject of discussion 
between him and 
the. boy. Mr. 
Glicksman knew 
from experience 
that this was so. 
\ The student argued 

\ that Mr. Glicks- 

’ man could not 
see it from the 
broad viewpoint that a student would have. 
It was a matter of debate. It wasn’t a mat- 
ter of university ruling. The faculty of the 
university probably does not want to rule on 
this. You may properly assume that the 
students are on their own and that their 
conduct and judgment areuptothem. My 
observation, however, is that the judgment 
of the average boy or girl of seventeen to 
twenty-one isn’t good for much. At the age 
of thirty-five they will probably say the 
faculty was right. But at that age it will be 
too late for that conclusion to serve any pur- 
pose. 

For the money we pay the University of 
Wisconsin we think that, in no uncertain 
terms, you should head off the conditions 
that make these distressing situations. I 
think you owe it to yourselves, to the chil- 
dren and to the parents. 


Dean Goodnight asked his student 
hosts at the fraternity supper what they 
thought of this letter. Expression of sym- 
pathy with the father and admission that 
his criticism was justified seemed to be 
unanimous with these young men. One 
student went so far as to say that he 
wished he could find a university in Amer- 
ica run on the European plan without any 
campus activities. 

But parents themselves are not without 
their responsibility in these matters. Dean 
Goodnight cited the case of a boy from 
Iowa who neglected his university work to 
such an extent that his academic marks 
got down perilously near the failure point. 
The case became so desperate that the 
father and mother went to the university 
to plead with the boy. They were so 
pleased by his promises to study hard that 
they showed their parental affection by 
giving him a brand-new, six-cylinder auto- 
mobile and had it delivered to him before 
they left Madison. He took them to their 
train in it, renewed all his promises at the 
station and waved good-byes and happy 
assurances from the driver’s seat of his 
luxurious car. He might as well have 
driven them all the way home and stayed 
there with them, thus hastening by a few 
weeks the inevitable. 




















rr — Just mail this coupon, -———————-— 




















To bring out 
the natural flavors 
in foods 


Most people use salt to flavor foods. They 
are right—partly. 


The real purpose of salt is not to make foods 
taste of salt, but to bring out, to develop, 
the actual flavor in foods. It should stimu- 
late the delicate tasting nerves—it should 
make them eager for, and responsive to, the 
natural flavor in the food itself. 


Ordinary salt does not do this. If you are 
conscious of a strong, “salty” taste in your 
food, it is because the salt contains impurities. 


Pure salt is mild 


Diamond Crystal, “The Salt that’s a// Salt,” 
is pure; that’s why it’s mild. It is refined by 
a special process, owned exclusively by Dia- 
mondCrystal,whichremoves impurities and 
gives you salt in the form of pure, sterilized, 
quick-dissolving flakes. 

Use Diamond Crystal to bring out the nat- 
ural flavors in foods. Compare it with the 
salt you are now using. Ask your grocer for 
Diamond Crystal Shaker Salt (there is no 
other Shaker Salt) in the round, handy-pour- 
ing cartons. Diamond Crystal may also be 
had in boxes and in sanitary cotton bags. 


The Diamond Crystal Salt Company, 
since 1887 makers of “The Salt that’s a// 
Salt,” St. Clair, Michigan. 


Diamond Crystal Iodine Salt, 
prepared at therequest of medi- 
calauthorities, is recommended 
for the prevention of goitre. 


Diamond 


(AMOND 





RYSTAL 


EASA! 14 





May we send you a generous sample 
package of Diamond Crystal Salt and 
the interesting and helpful booklet: 
‘¢ 101 Uses for Diamond Crystal Salt’? 


Diamonp CrysTAt SAtt Co., 
Dept. 303, St. Clair, Mich. 
Yes; send me the trial package and booklet, free. 


Name 





ES 





City EE a te 





__ State. 
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Delicious Confection Waffles 
. golden, tender — with 
rice in them, chopped-up 
pecans—and dripping with 
a velvety hard sauce.... 
Ask Aunt Ellen how to make 
them! Address “Aunt Ellen,” 
Dept. 4, The Griswold 
Kitchen, Erie, Penna. 














Aunt Ellen says: 


“When I give my 
guests wafiles, they 
invariably come to 
the kitchen to see 
my wafile iron. 


Soon as they’ve eaten one 
waffle, there’s another! 
Crispy gold and tender every 
time. Of course, my recipe 
has a lot to do with it, but 
it’s my Griswold Waffle Iron 
that bakes them so beauti- 
fully. The secret is that the 
Griswold keeps such steady 
heat a// over, the waffles get 
their rich, flaky crusts and 
melt-away insides quicker’n 
youcan think. The Griswold 
cooks them fast! And never 
a waffle sticks.”’ You can get 
a Griswold Waffle Iron, plain 
or heart-star design, at al- 
most any hardware, depart- 
ment or house-furnishing 
store. The Griswold Mfg. 
Co., Erie, Penna., U. S. A. 


Makers of Extra Finished Cooking Utensils 
in Cast Iron and Aluminum, Waffle Irons, 
Food Choppers, Reversible Stove and Fur- 
nace Pipe Dampers, Fruit Presses, Mail 
Boxes, Bolo and other Portabie Bake Ovens, 
Gas Hot Plates and Electric Waffle Bakers. 


GRISWOLD 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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A BECOMING DRESS—THE RIGHT HAT—CAN MAKE THE WORLD 
A VERY PLEASANT PLACE, AS EVERY WOMAN KNOWS 


Your Own Money for Spring 


meter |O YOU like it?” said the friendly 
Se! clerk, giving the cheap little hat 

4] a deft touch. 

a tomy 4 ‘No, I don’t,” said the pretty 
pees) girl, “but I’ll take it. Jt will do, 

I guess 

And her glance traveled back to the 
really beautiful hat that tilted its saucy 
brim: and winked its French buckle at her. 

Isn’t it true that most of us are think- 
ing of hats, dresses and new coats these 
first days of spring? 

And isn’t it also true that we are want- 
ing not the one that will do, but the charm- 
ing, distinctive one, costing just $5 or $10 
more than we feel we can spend? 

Only a woman can realize the difference 
made by the right kind of clothes—the 
gay spirits, the happy mood that a be- 
coming dress unaccountably produces. 
And only a woman can realize what a 
hardship it is to wear the thing that will 
do instead of the right thing. 


The -Modern Way 


HE best of it is, however, that such 
hardship and sacrifice are no longer 
necessary. In fact, the girls and women 
of today have found a better—a more 
modern plan. Haven’t you noticed it? 
Wondered about it? Haven’t you found 
yourself asking how Mrs. Brown, whose 
husband doesn’t earn a bit more than 
yours, can give such attractive parties? 
Or how your old friend, Lucy Davis, 
who is busy every day until 5 o’clock at 
only a moderate salary, can shine forth at 
the theater in a lovely evening dress? 
The answer is so simple, so encourag- 
ing, so truly worthwhile. These girls and 
women, and many thousands like them, 
have solved the “‘ pretty-clothes problem ’”’ 
by earning their own money in The Girls’ 
Club. They have had amazing success. 
And not one of them has disturbed her 
home or been inconvenienced by making 
these extra dollars. 
What a relief it is, after you’ve been 
trying to work miracles with a twenty- 
dollar bill, as Mrs. W. L., of New York, 










did, to have enough in your purse to get 
just what you want, even if it costs more 
than you had planned. 


It Happens to All of Us 


“I almost cried,”’ a letter from Mrs. W. L. be- 
gins, ‘‘when I just coul/dn’t find a coat for the 
money Billy gave me. 

‘*He does like to have me look well dressed, 
and I knew he had given me more than he could 
really afford. I didn’t know what I’d do, till I 
remembered a letter I’d seen in The Journal 
from a woman who earned money to help out. 

*“*Even then I was dubious about my being 
able to do it, with my baby girl and my big house; 
but I wrote to you. You know the rest—how 
I’ve got my coat and a lovely dress and a French 
bonnet for the baby. And I’m going right on 
earning too. Mrs. W. L., New York. 


This business girl has learned the joy of 


having a safe little reserve bank roll: 


Dear Manager: The check came. Hurrah! 
I cried, and, indorsing it over to my dentist, I 


- rushed out and bought a new suit with my salary. 


I’m out for more money now. Pearl L., Ore. 


Even if you’ve never earned a cent, you 
can fill your purse now by The Girls’ Club 
plan. A grandmother who had never 
earned a penny in her life is at this mo- 
ment speeding across the country to visit 
a daughter in California. And she is pay- 
ing for the trip with her own money! 


cAny ‘Room in Your Purse? 


OULDN’T you like to put extra 
$10’s and $20’s in your pocketbook 
this spring, as these women are doing? 
I'll be glad to tell you how you can do it. 
Why not write me a card today saying 
“Please tell me how you make money in 
The Girls’ Club’’? I’ll reply at once—and 
when you hear how-much and how easy and 
just how—you'll want to begin tucking 
away those dollars that very minute. Just 
address me as the 
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Lovelier | 
Easter-party 


colors 


Witx Easter come gaiety, 
life, color, parties — with 
their spirit of festival. 


Are you tired of the old 
colors? Then you will wel- 
come with enthusiasm the 
new and brilliant colors 
offered you in Reed’s Crepe 
Papers. 


Never before has there 
been such a freshness, such 
a novelty asin the stunning 
color array in Reed’s Crepe 
Papers. New tints, new 
brilliancy, new delicacy. 


You’ll find Reed’s Crepe 
Papers and party favors at 
the most progressive stores 
—merchants who are ever 
on the lookout for the 
smartest and best. 


We have prepared a most 
unusual and beautiful book- 
let, entitled “Color Har- 
mony with Reed’s Crepe 
Papers,” containing a valu- 
able color harmony chart. 
This booklet will help you 
to plan parties, festivals, 
pageants; tell how to make 
crepe paper decorations, 
flowers, favors, costumes 
and get the most stunning 
color effects. Send ten 
cents in coin or stamps 
with coupon for booklet. 
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Crepe Paper favors 
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Jen years younger= 


| does the skin on 
| your body look 


younger than your 
Jace and hands ? 


This has been called the most im- 
portant step forward in skin care 
in many years—a certain way to 
prevent chapped, coarse skin — try 


it FREE. 


It seems a shame. Most women care so much 
about their complexions yet how much 
softer and whiter is the skin on their body than 
the skin on their face and neck. If there was only 
some way to keep their complexion as satin soft, 
as Clear and smooth— 

Have you never wondered why it is your face 
skin looks a bit harsher in texture—dryer, less 
fresh and supple than the skin on your body? 

This is called “unequal ageing.’’ Unequal be- 
cause the body skin remains soft and young- 
looking long after the complexion has begun to 
lose its first sweet freshness. This is true with 
the girl of twenty as well as the woman of 
thirty-five. 

There is a way to stop this “unequal ageing.” 
It is Frostilla Fragrant Lotion. 

Women are turning to this new way 
of keeping complexions lovely 


For over fifty years Frostilla Lotion has been 
famous for keeping hands soft and white in spite 
of housework and other duties—famous for re- 
storing smoothness after chapping. But now, 


Two sizes—35c and $1.00 
Uhe larger bottle is more economical 
as it contains more than three 
times the 35¢ size. At all drug 
‘tores and toilet goods counters in 
U.S. and Canada 


» 


Frostilla Lotion is equally famous as the way to 
keep the skin of the face and neck beautiful. 

There is a scientific reason for this. Frostilla 
Lotion is no magic preparation that promises 
beauty. It is simply similar to the natural 
moisture your own body produces to protect your 
skin and keep it nourished and lovely. Frostilla 
Lotion does for your face skin exactly what 
Nature does for your body skin. 

Frostilla Fragrant Lotion is the same as the 
natural moisture—“ precious moisture’’ we call 
it—which is made by the tiny skin glands. This 
moisture oozes through the skin, softening it, dis- 
solving away the microscopic scales that con- 
stantly form as the skin is dried by raw winds, 
artificial heat, hot sun and summer burns, by 
powder, rouge and dust. If this moisture is sup- 
plied faster than the skin can dry out, the skin 
remains soft, smooth, young. But if too little 

is supplied, the skin becomes scaly, 
harsh, no longer young and beautiful. 


Why your complexion 
needs an extra supply 
of precious moisture 


The body skin takes care of itself, 
for the body is protected by clothing. 
But the skin of face and neck and 
hands is constantly exposed. You 





For more than fifty years Frostilla 
Lotion has been used by thousands 
of women for keeping hands soft in 
spite of housework—for preventing, 
and soothing chapped, rough skiv. 


yourself therefore must supply an extra 

amount of moisture to keep your 
skin from showing harshness and 
dryness. 


To prevent 
chapped hands, 
rough skin 


You will find Frostilla 
Lotion splendid for reliev- 
ing chapped hands and 
preventing rough skin. Use 
it every day—keep a bottle 
in the kitchen for use on 
the hands after housework 
and other duties. 


You can do 
this with Fros- 
tilla Lotion. Its 
dainty fragrance 
you will like. 
And you will 
find that the skin 
greedily absorbs it without leaving a trace 
stickiness or greasiness. 


It is also very popular as 
a base for powder and 
rouge. 











Send for trial bottle, free 
We want you to try Frostilla Lotion as soon as 
possible. Learn why thousands of women are 
using it as the best means of keeping natural, 
youthful beauty. See how much it will do for all 
your skin. That is why we are glad to send you, 
absolutely free, a generous trial bottle of Fros- 

tilla Lotion. Mail the coupon below. 


Frostilla 


CHragrant [potion 


Selling Agents: HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., New York and Toronto 








Tue Frost1tia Company, Dept. 403, Elmira, New York 


Please send me your free bottle of Frostilla Fragrant 
Lotion. Ihave checked the uses I am most interested in. 


OFor my face O Keeps hands white and soft 

ODry skin OAfter removing superfluous hair 

OChapped rough 0 
skin (Write any use not listed) 


RS Bees SS oe TR fa gS Bek ae ok A NP RA A 


TT ee Laks tara yan ep Re De See CARE 


(In Canada: 10 McCaul St., Toronto) 














Frostilla Lotion — Famous 5O years for chapped rough skiru 





‘The door that isn't 


locked... have you — 
opened it? 


OUDINI, the famous magician 

whose escapes from trunks and 
strait-jackets have mystified the world, 
says that the hardest task of his career 
was to break out of a cell, the door of 
which was not even locked. For hours 
Houdini worked away at the lock; then 
he happened to turn the knob. The 


door opened—he was free. 


How many women are shut in 
by unlocked doors—their lives 
walled in by the endless routine 


of household tasks! The 
good things of the world 





—companionship with 


~" aN 
5 ie 


their children, an 

active part in social 

and civic affairs, books, 
music, the theatre—all these 
lie in the leisure land beyond. If these women 
And they 


can do it so easily. They have only to call a 


would only “turn the knob”! 


modern laundry—it will take the family wash- 
ing out of their home and give them a whole 
new day of leisure every week—52 holidays 


every year—a year’s vacation in every seven|. 


And what promise such leisure holds! Like 
Mrs. Asquith of Rochester, you can use it for 
church work. Like Mrs. Hoffman of Pittsburgh, 
you may give the time to your children, or like 
Mrs. Leeper, of Loveland, Ohio, find through 
this wash-day service new interest and energy 
for social life. The possibilities are endless. 

It may be that, like Mrs. Asquith, Mrs. 
Hoffman and Mrs. Leeper, 





you are already using the 


; Send it 


laundry. But, if not, phone 


The Lédies' HOME JOURNAL 


ss SN 


io 
if 


pt 


the nearest modern laundry today—have 
them tell you about their varied services 
and the moderate prices charged. Then choose 
the one that best suits your needs. The 
door will swing open—the 


+, tothe ,, 
iaundry 


will be yours. 


leisure you’ve dreamed of © 
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These women opened the 
door that wasn’t locked 





«<Sending the washing to the laundry has given 
me time and energy for things that are really worth 
while. 4 make things for church bazaars and help 
sell them. I help prepare church suppers and serve 
them. I call on sick members and help give church 
entertainments. It’s interesting work—far more 
interesting than overseeing a washing.”’ 


Mrs. G. H. Asguitru, Rochester, N. Y. 





«My chief reason for being thankful for laundry 
service is because it gives me more time for my 
little girl, I could never give her the care and 
attention I do now if I had my laundry work to 
do. I can also devote a great deal of my time now 
to club work.”’ 


Mrs. B. E. Horrman, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





**Sending my clothes to the laundry gives me time 
to visit, to read magazines, to care for my baby 
correctly, to prepare nourishing, appetizing food 
for my husband. Last, and greatest, using laundry 
service is conserving my health by saving my 
strength and nerves.”’ 


Mrs. H. P. Leeper, Loveland, Ohio 


Published in the interest of the public, and on behalf 
of the Laundry Industry by The American Laundry 


Machinery Company, Executive Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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fuse THE P&H PLAN 


Your 
Privilege! 











(CHOOSE home furnishings from a 

wholesale display—yet patron- 
ize your retail dealer. A Card of 
Introduction signed by your Nabor- 
hood Furniture Dealer, admits you 
to any PECK & HILLS exhibit. Or 
your dealer will let you select from 
our large catalog. 


You get increased selection, depend- 
able merchandise, authentic styles, and 
better values. 


If unable to get Card, ask us name of 
dealer who will supply it. 


Write for Free Booklet J-4 


which explains this money-saving way of 
buying home furnishings and also the cor- 
rect care of them. ‘Adc ress nearest office. 


Furniture and Floor Coverings 
Sold Through Dealers Only 


Coast to Coast Service 


























Child’s Nurse 


In many homes Kiddie-Koop does 
that because it saves so much time, 
work and worry for mothers. 

And it also saves the cost of three 
separate needs, being bassinet, criband 
playpen at the cost of a good cribalone. 


Our interesting literature tells how 
Kiddie-Koop saves mother’s strength 
and protects baby. It will be mailed 
in plain envelope with names of loca] 
dealers. Write today. E. M. Trimble 
Mfg.Co., Dept. 304, 
464 Central Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


aaa 


Also Makers of The Baby 





Bathinette 
Kiiiie-KOOP 
As Bassinet 
Modern CRIB Biss ~—s crib at All Times 











tinanent work 
Jurnish everything. 


ALBERT MILLS, Manager 
5086 American Bldg., 






| Saves Expense of 





FOR asy R TIME WORKERS 


dur FREE plan shows men and women everywhere a 
~ w way to make money in spare hours, just interview- | 
ing local housekeepers, in connection with our big na- 
tional advertising campaigns. Dignified, pleasant, per- 
o experience or capital required. We 

rite at once for full particulars. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

















B 

ne Bryant se Newlbrk 
Dialogs, Monologs, 
cogs PLAY 


oe Opening Choruses, Darky Plays. 











Vaudeville Acts 
HowtoStagea Play 
Make-up Goods 
Catalog FREE. 
8. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 115, CHICAGO 





Love in acNast 


(Continued from Page 23) 


A great lump swelled up in her throat; 
she wanted to creep against the comfort- 
ing hollow of his shoulder because he was 
near and kind and so wise. 

But at this moment he rose with a 
briskness that baffled her and said in the 
most ordinary tone that it was getting 
late and they must not stay here any 
longer. She left him at his house, where 
in the yellow lamplight shining through 


the window she saw his 


wife sitting by a table 
quietly sewing. 

As she went up the 
steps of her own ve- 
randa, she was startled 
bya boy’s voice calling 
her name from the 
shadows of the lawn. 
““Melisande! Wait. 
You must!” 

It was Paul. Hehad 
been lying there in the 
wet grass for hours, 
listening miserably for 
her footsteps. He seized her soft arm with 
relentless fingers so that she could not 
escape his torrent of words. “You did 
it on purpose. You asked me to come, 
and then you went away. Once you 
wouldn’t have done it; you used to like 
me—a little. Why have you changed like 
this? Melisande, tell me!’ His face was 
close to hers, his black hair almost brush- 
ing her cheek. 


ECAUSE I’m in love,” she whis- 
pered; and as she spoke she felt a 
great exultant happiness. 

For a moment he stared into her eyes, 
hoping vainly to find a denial in them, 
then he dropped her arm and turned away. 
““But—but I loved you awfully, Meli- 
sande,”’ he said with an uncontrollable 
quiver in his voice. 

And she was too young to feel the brave 
simplicity in his words or the piteousness 
of his quietude as he went out into the 
darkness of the lawn. 

As she undressed she repeated to herself 
the thing she had told Paul, wondering if it 
were true, hoping it was true, amazed by 
it as a fact and exalted by it as a dream. 

She knew that her love was greater than 
anybody else in the world had ever felt. 
Paul’s love for her was the ordinary kind 
that happened every day among ordinary 
people—commonplace people, like Bea- 
trice Westcott. Later, when she came to 
know Mrs. Westcott, it seemed to Meli- 
sande incredible that this matter-of-fact 
woman could once have been a romantic, 
dreaming girl. 

John Westcott often asked Melisande 
to his house, for he had a man’s convic- 
tion that two women he liked must, of 
course, find much to like in each other. 
“Isn’t she an adorable child?”’ he would 
ask Beatrice as he stroked Melisande’s 
curls back from her round, white forehead. 
And Beatrice would agree that she was, 
with just that hint of well-bred reserva- 
tion in her voice that made Melisande 
squirm like an abashed puppy away from 
John’s exhibiting hand. 


HE helped Beatrice prepare dinner one 

Saturday evening, the kind of well- 
balanced meal of protein integrity that 
always appeared on the gateleg table in 
the small living room at exactly seven. 
Beatrice wanted Melisande to tie a 
checked gingham apron over her mauve 
organdy dress while she made the salad, 
but Melisande refused, flushing, for she 
thought: “I can’t let him come home and 
see me in that ugly apron!” She won- 
dered how Beatrice could be so careless 
as to allow her hair to fall untidily about 
her ears and let her nose get shiny as she 
basted the hot roast. 

Whena familiar step sounded on the walk 
outside Beatrice put down her dish mop 
and turned to the oven; but Melisande 
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drew a long, tense breath and hurried 
upstairs to find a comb and mirror, hoping 
that her vanity was unsuspected. 

As she moved slowly from the room 
she heard voices in the hall below. 

“But we won’t be gone long. She’d 
love it so much, and you could lend her 
your bathing suit.” 

“But, John! Dinner will be cold—ut- 
terly ruined if you go off swimming now.” 

“We won’t go, of 
course,” he said 
shortly. 

And Melisande, 
afraid to go down just 
then, waited in the up- 
per hall awhile. She 
was furious with Bea- 
trice for being so cross 
to him, so petulant and 
selfish. In that mo- 
ment a new amazing 
thought came to her. 
Suppose—suppose he 
wanted to be free of 
Beatrice and wanted Melisande more 
than all the world? She closed her eyes 
against the maddening beauty of this 
vision, so sweet that she could not bear it. 
Her heart ached dully as she crouched 
against the wall like a hurt child and 
heard his voice saying very married things 
below. 

““Where’s that bloomin’ corkscrew?” 
he was calling cheerfully. ‘I brought you 
home some ripe olives.” 

Immediately after dinner, she said that 
she must leave as some of her friends were 
coming to see her that evening. 


OHN WESTCOTT, who had walked 

home with her, looked startled at 
hearing her say as they reached the steps 
of her veranda: “I mustn’t come to 
your house any more. Because,”’ she 
stammered, “‘I heard what she said— 
about—she didn’t want me to go swim- 
ming with you.” 

““Melisande!” He laughed, looking 
closer into her face under the dim globe 
of porch light. ‘‘You didn’t think —— 
You need a spanking, Melisande, that’s 
what. Why, married people are always 
having little scraps like that. They get 
tired, irritable; but they don’t mean a 
word of it. Everything is hard for Bea- 
trice just now.” 

“I don’t want to make it harder,”’ she 
whispered with stiff lips. 

““But she adores you. You are such a 
darling child.”” His arm was comfortingly 
around her, as if to protect the appealing 
thinness of her body—her hard little ribs 
unsoftened by any maturity of flesh, her 
straight boyishness without any waist. 
In the strong circle of his arm she nestled 
close against him and one of her hands 
groped upward where it lay warm, like a 
lost bird, against his face. 


ND I adore you, Melisande,”’ he said. 

Through the vine-clad shadowiness 

his voice came low and remote, as if for 

himself alone. “‘A sleeping princess wait- 
ing for life’s kiss. Child! Child!” 


From the house came a sudden burst of * 


music and he drew away from her. ‘“ Your 
friends have come. I’m keeping you when 
you want to go and dance.” 

He was gone. She looked after him a 
moment and then sank down upon the 
steps, filled with grief and joy and hope, 
her thoughts broken into a thousand frag- 
ments, so that she could neither cry nor 
laugh but only remain there helplessly, 
like a sad, golden-headed flower while the 
music pattered like rhythmic rain inside. 

Paul came out of the house to look for 
her. ‘‘We’ve all come; I’ve brought along 
some new records. Won’t you please come 
and dance? It’s our piece they’re playing 
now, Melisande.” 


(Continued on Page 229) 
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“Sturdy 
and absorbent 


OYS can’t hurt Boott Towels. These 

sturdy towels are woven for hard 
wear. Yet the texture is so soft that it 
will not hurt the most delicate skin. 

Boott Towels are practical for every 
towel purpose—face, hand or bath. They 
are handsome enough for company. They 
are inexpensive and long-wearing, so that 
a housekeeper can always have a generous 
supply. 

Buy Boott Standard Hemstitched 
Towels in packages of six from your Dealer 
or send 25 cents each to BOOTT MILLS, 
Lowell, Mass. 
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LOWELL $.U.S.A 


ABSORBENT TOWELING 
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NEW METHODS 
IN CHILD 











TRAINING (, 


Now 
. for the first 
time—a scientific 
method in child 
training, based on con- 
fidence, shows you in your 
own home how to correct cause 
of disobedience, untruthfulness and other dangerous 
habits, which, if not properly remedied, lead to serious 
consequences. New method makes punishment unneces- 
sary and is producing remarkable results for thousands of 
Rowe. = Endorsed by leading educators. Covers all ages. 
ree Book, ‘‘ New Methods in ini. is teining, describes 
new system. Write for your Copy ne 
Parents Association, Dep 3, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 

























Quick to stick—mends celluloid, toys, furniture, 

pene oods, irin-g-ires 10ano 0 sizes. 
stores, Hardware, rocery 

Seca. Mc. Cormick & Co., ye Ret Md. 






















Ask for loan of handsome portfolio of engraved samples of 
Wedding Invitations, Announcements, 
At Home, Church, Visiting Cards, etc. 
modern, correct styles. Perfect workmanship. 
prices. ‘Direct from Nation’s Capital. With 
, Will send FREE valuable me hook. edding 
- Tells all about correct ure to avoid em- 
Write an No i procpee Est'd 20 yrs. 
HAUSLER & CO. Dept. D-3, Washington, D 
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Hotels Need Trained Women 


Nation-wide demand for trained women; all depart- 
ments, hotels, clubs, apartment houses; uncrowded 
field; fine living; quick advancement. Our methods 
endorsed by leading hotels everywhere. Write for FREE 

K, “Your Big Opportunity.’”” LEWIS HOTEL 
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Send 





TRAINING SCHOOLS, Room J-597, Washington, D. C. 
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April Showers Rouge, in light and dark 
shades, 50¢. Toilet Water, diffused love- 
liness, $2.00. Perfume, sparkling vials 
of enchantment, $4.00, $2.50 and $1.00. 
Sachet, breathing the freshness of Youth, 
$1.00. Double Compact, a little silvery 
jewel with beauty inside, $2.00. Face 
Powder, in thé five true tones, 75¢. 


CHERAMY 


NEW YORK 


The Lédies' HOME JOURNAL 













S alaiageh You use them. All clever women do. 
But how few sense the subtle differences that distin- 
guish the truly lovely perfume from the rest! 


And yet those differences are there. Differences which 
show themselves, not merely in fragrance, but in effect... 


The true perfume is a complete and irreproachable har- 
mony. Like those sometimes. found in music and color. 
Harmonies, not just pleasing to the senses, but inspirational 
to the subconscious mind .. .’ 


This Cheramy has achieved, and more... From the tradi- 
tions of Old France Cheramy has now created April 
Showers, the PERFUME OF YOUTH! 


It is an odor of poetic loveliness ... glowing with the 
languorous freshness of Springtime ... 


It will add to your charm that bit of sorcery your mirror can- 
not show—and give you the self-confidence and assurance 
which are the very soul and essence of Irresistible Youth. 





More precious than jewels or frocks or any 
other aid to loveliness is the youthful vitality 
of aclear, soft skin—for in one’s face all 
charm and animation are centered. 

you may have—and keep—a beautiful 
complexion, Cheramy Youth Creams have 
been created. Cleansing 75¢, Tissue Build- 
ing, $1.00 and Vanishing Cream, 60¢. Use 
these creams every day, and see how re- 
markably your skin responds to their sure 
and simple treatment. 
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where you and Hubby dine you 
find dishes well seasoned and ap- 
petizing, made by the best cooks. 
Your home-made dishes may lack 
the same appealing quality, the 
snap and the flavor. Make your 
dishes tempting as the great chefs 
do. They use 


LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE 






Try this recipe for 
Thousand Island Dressing 
OriginatedbyTheo. M. Rooms, HotelDrake, Chicago 
To 6 tablespoonfuls of mayonnaise add 
3 tablespoonfuls of chili sauce, 1 medium 
size green pepper, 2 pimientos, teaspoon- 
ful of chopped chives and 1 tablespoonful 
of Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. Mix well. (Serves 

six people.) 
LEA & PERRINS 
235 West Street, New York 
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[Sz BRYANT Maternity govvtt Cy 


Go 

Clothes enable you to | CREE 
dress stylishly during all 
stages of maternity—and 
after baby 'comes as well. 
h Latest modes, designed 
to conceal condition and 
provide for expansion. 


Style Book FREE 


Style Book free, showing 
latest styles in Dresses, 
Coats, Skirts and Corsets 


for Maternity Wear. Also on Bryan 
Apparel for Baby. Send today. 
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im Lhe These Yourself 


E/ Do This Profitable New Work at Home 
¥ You can easily make extra money at home in 
7 spare hours, decorating candlesticks, lamp 
shades, toys and novelty furniture. Many do 
it solely for artistic pleasure; thousands 
make fine incomes supplying 
enormous demand. 

Send for Free Book 
Tells how you can become a 
member of Fireside Industries, 
national organization of coop- 
erative home-workers. Outfit 
furnished without extra cost. 
Send 2c for postage on beau- 
tiful book giving full details. 

FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 42-C, Adrian, Mich, 


Niagara Falls —The Scenic 
Wonder of the World 


Have you seen it at night, il- 
lumined by a myriad of vari- 
colored lights? It’s gorgeous 
beyond description. We have 

i just taken ten new views of 
the THUNDERING CATARACT showing 
the magnificent NIGHT ILLUMINATION 
in COLORS. Send 2 dimes and a nickel 
(or 25 cents in stamps) and we'll mail you 
Postpaid this new complete set of ten Souvenir 
Post Cards in a colored lithographed cardboard 
Packet, picturing Niagara Falls at night by 
Colored ILLUMINATION. Act now. 


THE DONOVAN-HAAS CO. 























Dept. “E” P. O. Box 122, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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“*T don’t ever want to dance any more, 
Paul. I couldn’t. I’m getting too old for 
dancing.’”’ And she was ashamed of her 
feet moving involuntarily to the alluring 
rhythm and of her youthful desire to be 
lilting lightly and freely in his arms. 

That night Melisande’s mother fol- 
lowed her into her room. ‘What is the 
matter, Melisande?”’ she asked, hesitant 
and awkward in her solicitude. “‘You 
don’t want to dance or have a good time 
any more, and it worries me.” 

**Well, I’m unhappy,” said Melisande. 
In her heart she felt the importance and 
mystery of unhappiness. “I’m unhappy,” 
she repeated, ‘‘and I can’t help it—I just 
am, and that’s all.” 

‘Ts it some boy you are getting —serious 
about?” Her voice became dry and con- 
fidently maternal, as a mother who is ready 
with carefully prepared advice. ‘“‘Now, 
Melisande, I must tell you, dear, that 
you are too young to even imagine your- 
self caring for any boy——” 

Wounded, Melisande sprang up, her 
hands locked together, her cheeks blazing. 

“‘But I do know what it means!” she 
cried fiercely. ‘‘I do know and I do love 
him. And he isn’t a boy; I couldn’t love 
a boy. It’s John Westcott, and you ought 
to be proud—proud that I have sense 
enough to love him—when he’s so won- 
derful, and—and everything. I think he 
loves me, and I am old enough—to know 
what it means.” Her voice failed, the 
tears streamed down her flushed face, and 
she threw herself down upon the bed to 
hide the ignominy of her weeping. 


C ARDEN made noexplanation, gave 

no false reasons for what he did. He 

simply walked up to his city editor’s desk 

the next morning, stared at the ancient 

typewriter beneath Westcott’s hands and 
said brusquely: ‘‘ You’re fired.” 

“Allright,” said Westcott, betraying no 
least flicker of surprise. 

Copy desk, rewrite desk, police report- 
ing, special stories, city editor’s desk—he 
knew the mill, its grinding, grinding. He 
was getting a little tired, a little harassed, 
but he could move on. A newspaper man 
can always move on. And he could keep 
his ironic smile—a few more years at least. 

‘* A week’s notice,’ said McArden, turn- 
ing slowly away. 

“All right,” said Westcott again. “And 
about your editorial this morning?” 

“Knock one out yourself,” said Mc- 
Arden gruffly. ‘‘I tore mine up. It wasn’t 
just what I wanted.” 

Melisande knew nothing about all this; 
but two days later she did know that 
Beatrice Westcott was leaving John to go 
to her mother’s. Beatrice was abstracted 
and busy with her packing that afternoon 
when Melisande stopped in. 

Melisande stood in the doorway looking 
mutely at the trunks while Beatrice con- 
tinued to sort a great stack of letters. 
“I’m going to my mother in Toledo,” she 
said briefly, ‘‘and John is going to try to 
get new work in Chicago.” 


pec was all Melisande knew, but a 
swift explanation came to her and she 
backed out of the door unnoticed. During 
all of that long week she waited in a tur- 
moil of expectance for some sign from 
him. She started and flushed at the ring 
of telephone or doorbell; she spent long 
hours on the veranda watching for his 
figure striding toward her down the street. 
Sometimes she would whisper, “‘Oh, John, 
John!” as if that unheard calling would 
reach his heart and draw him with occult 
power to her side. 

Sometimes she felt sorry for Beatrice, 
returning defeated to her mother. And 
yet she knew that Beatrice had made no 
intelligent struggle for his love; she had 
let herself grow unattractive and dull, so 
that romance was crushed and routed. 

A note came at the end of the week. It 
was written in a bold eccentric scrawl that 
fascinated her: 

Melisande, I am going away, and I should 
like to see you. Do you want to do an odd 


thing, Melisande? Do you want to be at the 
corner of Winthrop and Alden Avenues to- 
night at nine o’clock so that you can tell me 
good-by? 


At nine o’clock she was sitting on the 
low stone wall that surrounded the de- 
serted old Marchbanks estate. It was 
dark there and very quiet. She sat mo- 
tionless on the wall, hardly breathing, 
staring up at the new crescent moon, a 
little moon of innocence clinging with im- 
potent fingers to the bosom of the sky. 
And just beneath it were the dark, wise 
branches of the pine trees. 

At last he came down the street toward 
her; he was on his way to the station and 
in his right hand he carried a heavy 
leather bag. 

“It was so good of you to meet me,” 
he said as he stopped beside her. 


HE looked up at him mutely, finding it 

almost impossible tospeak. She would 

have to tell him! The words trembled on 
her lips, but could find no utterance. 

He sat down beside her and also stared 
up at the little moon of innocence clinging 
to the sky above the pine trees. 

Suddenly out of the silence she spoke 
three desperate words: “I love you.” 

With a quick, startled turn of the head 
he glanced at her, and he saw the fright- 
ened tears brimming her eyes. 

She clutched at his sleeve with both 
small hands. ‘‘Do you love me?” she 
whispered in terrified doubt. 

He pressed her face down against his 
shoulder, and the kind compassion in his 
gesture told her the truth. She held her 
head very still, but her soft chin trembled 
against the rough cloth of his coat. “I 
would have gone with you,” she said. ‘I 
would have gone with you—anywhere—if 
you had wanted me. And I thought when 
Beatrice left, it was because—because you 
didn’t care for each other any more.” 

He sighed as he fingered the tangled 
curls against his shoulder. ‘‘ Beatrice went 
to her mother, dear, because she is going 
to have a baby. And if ever she has been 
a little cross to you, it was only because 
she felt tired and unstrung. You see, 
Beatrice and I have gone through a lot of 
hardship together—all over the West in 
dreary little towns; and we’ve fought to- 
gether against the hostility of cities; we’ve 
known suffering and contentment, health 
and sickness, together—happiness and un- 
happiness, and, pray God, we will find more 
happiness together again when this is over. 
I want you to understand, Melisande. I 
am not being brutal, for I think it will 
help you to understand. To me, Beatrice 
is the loveliest woman in the world.” 


H®® head fluttered against him, and he 

said: ‘‘But youare the loveliest child, 
Melisande, and that is the way I have 
always thought of you.” 

Still she did not speak. 

“It was brave,” he said, “‘for you to 
tell me that you loved me. And all my 
life I will remember your courage and 
your beauty.” 

He raised her chin and gently, as if she 
had been a flower, he kissed her once on 
the lips. 

And as he walked away he knew for the 
first time why McArden had wanted him 
to leave. 

But through all the struggle and re- 
newed hardship there would abide the 
amazing loveliness of that moment when 
Melisande spoke out of the silence: ‘I 
love you.” For her the moment could not 
abide; it would grow dimmer and dim- 
mer, and the unbearable anguish of first 
love would fade into a nebulous memory 
of her youth. Some day she would again 
find her feet moving to an alluring rhythm 
and she would turn to the dark-haired boy 
who adored her, crying: ‘‘I want to dance! 
Oh, I want to dance!” 

And somewhere in the world a tired 
man would look up from his work and 
know that Melisande was dancing again. 
But the memory of her words would come 
to him crystal clear like a benediction and 
keep him, and refresh him, and abide with 
him forever. 


Home Decorations 





made 
easily 
and 
quickly 


Spring Supple- 
ment and big 80 
page Yearbook, 
both profusely 
illustrated, tell 
all about the up- 
to-date novel- 
ties, suggest the 
newest ideas, quote the lowest prices. 
Both are FREE. In addition, we have 3 
direction books: 


**How to Do Parchment Shades”’ 
**How to Paint China Without Firing’’ 
*“When and How to Use Oriental Lacquers’’ 


They teach you how to use the new Hib- 
bard Oriental Lacquers, on glassand china 
(no firing needed), and on wood and fab- 
rics; how to do the new “scissor paint- 
ing”’; how to do Gesso clay work, in colors; 
how to make Lustrcraft wax novelties and’ 
parchment shades. Previous experience is 
unnecessary if you fol- 
low their simple and 
complete directions. 
And, in addition, we 
have a brand-new 


“Sales Manual” 


It tells how to make 
money easily and pleas- 
antly by selling the 
lovely articles the other 
booklets have taught 
you how to make; how to start a gift shop; 
how to make money at home! 

° The instruction 
Sp ecial Off. er. books are 25c apiece; 
all three for 50c. OR, these three, together 
with the dollar ‘‘Sales Manual,” all four 
books for $1. Supplement and Yearbook in- 
cluded free, always. Order today !! 


THAYER & CHANDLER 


























Dept. 23 913 Van Buren St., Chicago 











9 F YOU like to draw, test your natural sense 
of design, proportion, color, perspective, etc., 
with our simple, scientific Art Ability Question- 
naire. Learn if your talent is worth developing. 
You will be frankly told what your score is. 


Many Federal School Students—girls as well as 
men—are making $3500, $4000, $5000 and $6000 
yearly. In commercial art work you can earn 
as much as a man of equal ability. Learn at home 
in spare time. The Federal Course contains 
lessons by leading artists, gives you personal 
criticisms, and leads rapidly to practical work. 
By all means gets this free test—send now for 
your Questionnaire. State age and occupation. 


Federal School of Commercial Designing 
911 Federal Schools Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

















Mothers! 


Your staunchest ally in training 
baby and in establishing the habit 
of regular elimination, is 


‘*‘LITTLE TOIDEY”’ 
scientifically designed 
and modeled to give that external 
physiological stimulus so essential 
to make baby regular. 
“Little Toidey’’ is attractive. 





LittLe Tomwey 

Smooth white enamel. Comfortable back and arms. 
White leather strap. Fits any regular toilet. Locks in 
place with rubber-covered clamps. Folds comepactiy. 


Is easily carried when baby goes ting. 
Cunning pink-eared bunnies on the 
lure baby and mark it baby’s own. 

At the better stores and plumbers’. Send 
today for the booklet— - 


Make Baby Regular 
Ittellsall about “LittleToidey,” 
besides giving authoritative LITTLE 
suggestions for baby’s training. (“)TOIDEY: 


WAKE Basy 
LAR 
JUVENILE WOOD PRODUCTS, lnc. You's know Little 
uller, Pres. Toidey by the 


Ree 
Gertrude A. M 


Free Booklet Dept. AE, Fort Wayne, Ind. bunnies 


EXTRA MONEY 


THIS INTERESTING WAY 


Take orders for our wonderful line of smart imported and 
domestic fabrics. No experience or capital needed. Women 
eager to buy. Steady repeat orders bring you big profits. 
We furnish you with wonderful 1,000 sample outfit. Free 


rite at once for money-making proposition. 














training. 


THE NATIONAL IMPORTING COMPANY 
Dept. C 29, 573 Broadway, New York 





An Easter Surprise 
for Your Little Girl- 


Can’t you just imagine how delighted 
she will be to find a genuine Bye-Lo 
Baby Doll, like the neighbor’s children 
have, waiting for her Easter Morning? 
Any imitation would disappoint her. 
Children never seem to tire of this won- 
derful doll. It’s so real—so cuddle- 
some—so lovable—a perfect reproduc- 
tion of a real three-day-old baby. 

Grace Storey Putnam, the famous 
sculptor, studied hundreds of babies be- 
fore she caught that quaint little face 
with its innocent loveliness. 


For sale at leading toy and department stores. 
In seven sizes from 9 to 20 inches. Despite 
many poor imitations you can tell this genuine 
copyrighted Bye-Lo Baby Doll ye the sculptor’s 
name imprinted on the back of the head and 
her signature on the identification tag. If your 
dealer cannot supply it, write our Dept. 16A and 
we will tell you where you can get it. 

Sole Licensee and Distributor of the 
Genuine ‘‘K and K” Bye-Lo Baby 


Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., 111-119 East 16th St., New York 
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eAsk for Centu 
i i 


You can’t buy better— 
why pay more? 
CSttury gives you the world’s best 

music, beautifully printed on the 
best paper! What more can sheet music 
be! There are over 2300 compositions in 
the Century catalogue all 15c (20c in 
Canada)—masterpieces like ‘Barca- 
role,”’ ‘Evening Star,’’ “Il Trovatore,”’ 
‘Poet and Peasant,’’ etc.—all certified 
to be exactly as the masters wrote them. 
Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 
dealer. Century’s low price is only possible be- 


cause of his small profit. Complete catalogue 
of over 2300 compositions free on request. 
Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC 
exclusively—because they know it is all 
that good music can be— 
vet its price is but 15c a 
copy; and they know par- 
ents appreciate the saving. 

CENTURY ‘ 
MUSIC PUBLISHING CO.‘ 
239 W. 40th St., N. » ACR 





























Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-$35 a Week 
Every woman should learn. We train 
Beginners, Practical Nurses, Mothers 
and Religious Workers by our Fasci- 
nating Home-Study Method. Leading 
Chicago System. Endorsed by physi- 
cians. Established 25 years. 


While Learning 
If you are over 18 and under 55 years 
write for illustrated catalog and 32 
Sample Lesson Pages with FREE details 
of Money-back oaemaes and FREE 
NURSE'S EQUIPME 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Become 
Independent ° Dept. 33, 421 South Ashland Boulevard, Chicago 
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Fathering and Mothering 


(Continued from Page 46) 


he called his picture, and his answer came 
in the most matter-of-fact way. ‘‘The 
name of it is: ‘Father says stop your noise 
and eat your supper.’”” The other story 
is of a little boy who went crying to his 
mother. When she asked him to tell her 
his trouble he said: 
“That man that I 
call father spanked 
me.”’ 

It should not bea 
difficult thing toplan 
for the father’s bet- 
ter acquaintance 
with his little chil- 
dren of the runabout 
age. One wise 


of these wonders than we did, in our child- 
hood, of railroad trains and trolley cars. 
Our luxuries have become our children’s 
necessities. Our former standards of life 
have given way before the march of prog- 
ress. We may blame the world upheaval 
caused by the war for 
bringing about the 
present independ- 
ence and license of 
youth, but our chil- 
dren did not start 
the war. We and the 
generations that 
have preceded us 
have shaped the en- 
vironment into 





motherwhom I know 
solved this problem 
by a sort of paraphrase of the daylight- 
saving plan. She let her children stay up 
late enough so that they might have an 
hour with their father when he came home 
at night. Then she gave them the benefit 
of their full quota of sleep by postponing 
their usual rising time and their breakfast 
hour. Sundays are wonderful days in that 
family; there is a walk with father and 
mother in the afternoon, the story hour 
that father shares and the quiet under- 
standing that comes from mutual respect. 


Mutual Understanding 


HAVE emphasized this need of a closer 

relationship between parents and their 
little children because the early establish- 
ment of this mutual understanding is of 
such vital importance in its relation to all 
that comesafterward. I wonder how many 
parents know that the years from two to 
five are commonly called “the neglected 
age.”” The baby, because of his helpless- 
ness, demands and receives attention; the 
school child, because he presents a problem, 
also brings himself forcibly to the atten- 
tion ofhis parents; but the little in-between 
child grows as he will. This age of the 
greatest hazards, both mentaland physical, 
of rapid bodily growth and expanding in- 
telligence, when the little child looks out 
on the world and forms the impressions 
that are to influence his entire life, has been 
the most neglected period in the whole life 
cycle. 

Then comes the next most important 
period in the life of a child, the time from 
five years of age to adolescence. This is 
the age when the environmental con- 
ditions of the preceding years become 
focused, and the child’s individuality 
finds expression. 

This is the age when the critical faculty 
develops. It is the age when the child 
turns from the protecting influence of 
home and seeks the companionship of his 
own age and his own kind. It is the 
“gang” age for boys and the close- 
friendship age for girls. The child has 
found his own world. Mother and father 
begin to belong to the vague world of 
grown people, antiquated and incompre- 
hensible in their thoughts, actions and 
standards. Then is the time of the great 
test of parenthood. Then is the time when 
the child’s judgment of his parents is far 
more exacting and severe than the par- 
ents’ judgment of the child. Happy in- 
deed are the parents who can live up to the 
standards that their children set for them, 
and so establish that sense of intimate 
companionship that will determine their 
mutual understanding for the future. 

Your boy and your girl who are ap- 
proaching adolescence are strange and un- 
known beings. But you should understand 
that they are facing.a rapidly changing 
world; they are accepting without ques- 
tion and without wonder the things that 
are still a matter of intense wonderment to 
you. I can still get a mighty thrill from 
seeing an airship, and the radio is yet an 
astonishing thing and an almost uncanny 
onetome. But our children think no more 





which our children 
were born, and it is 
an anthitvking and selfish shifting of respon- 
sibility that would put the blame on our 
children rather than on ourselves. 

It is not that I would dismiss lightly the 
disquieting conditions of the cleavage be- 
tween parents and their children. It is 
rather that I would show, if I may, why 
this separation of interests and under- 
standing seems greater today than it has 
ever seemed before. For the boys and 
girls of today certainly have taken for 
themselves an amount of freedom and 
self-determination that no preceding gen- 
eration has ever demanded or secured. 
And the worst of this is not that our chil- 
dren are setting their own standards; the 
really distressing thing is that parents 
have not seemed able to interpret, to 
guide, or to follow along and keep pace 
with the trail that youth is blazing. That 
seems to me the real tragedy. For, 
after all, the years should have brought 
us wisdom. Fundamentally life and its 
problems are the same in every generation. 
It is only our reaction to them that differs. 
The world is just as good as it ever was, 
but it is different. You cannot turn time 
back, but you can keep up with the pro- 
cession and not let it pass you. You can- 
not demand love and respect from your 
children, but you can earn them. You can 
keep the right family relationship or you 
can lose it; but you, and not your chil- 
dren, must find how this can be done. 


The Heart of the Problem 


HE family as a closely built unit seems 

to be disappearing in many parts of our 
country, particularly in our large cities. 
The rush and competition of our complex 
civilization, the desire for material pros- 
perity, the demand for luxury and pleas- 
ure outside of the home, the insistence 
that children shall not be allowed to inter- 
fere with the individual and often selfish 
freedom of the parents’ lives, all have 
contributed to this end. Before blaming 
our children, should we not check up on 
our own standards of living? What ex- 
ample are we setting for our boys and girls 
to follow? If there is a disregard for law 
in our homes, can we expect our children 
to respect the law? If our family life is 
full of dissension and is unhappy, can we 
wonder that our children revolt and seek 
happiness elsewhere? If we deviate from 
the social, moral and ethical standards 
that we would have our children take as 
their own, can we blame them if their 
lives are tinged with the example that we 
have imprinted upon their impressionable 
minds? 

I can summon out of the past the re- 
membrance of three girls who left their 
homes to carve out their own careers, not 
because of an overwhelming ambition for 
bettering the world, but because, in one 
instance, the girl had a mother who did 
not consider that her daughter could have 
any expression of life that must not be 
shared with her, and so all the letters that 
this girl received were opened by her 


(Continued on Page 232) 





Nothing else 


can do 
this work 





Use Sani-Flush to clean the toilet 


bowl. Does all the hard work 
for you—saves you time—does 
away with the need for disin- 
fectants. Harmless to plumbing. 
Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush in 
the bowl. Follow directions on 
the can. Flush. See how all stains, 
marks and incrustations disap- 
pear! The bowl becomes glisten- 
ing white. Sani-Flush removes 
hidden sediment in the trap. 
Keep a can handy. 
Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or send 
25c for a full-size can. 30c in 
Far West. 35c in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bow As Without Scouring 
Tue Hycientc Propucts Co. 


Canton, Ohio 





























STRAW HAT FINISH 


Makes old 
hats look 
like new~ 

25<at Druga and | Department Stores 


Also pis eben Fabric Dyes 
Hade by CaRPENTER-Morton ComPANy, Boston, Mass 
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If youhave the will, here’s the way 


QUESTION 


How Can I Make More 
Money? 











ANSWER 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
249 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Please tell me how, as your subscription 
representative in this locality, I canearn up 
to $1.50 or more an hour in my spare time. 


Name___ 





Street or R. F. D. 











Town 





State diss 
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Your painter will tell you that Valspar 
is unequalled for beauty and durability. 


CThe 
ikc eee Economy of Valspar 


by Front Door look new! A Valsparred surface is absolutely waterproof and 
accident-proof. It can be washed with hot soapy water 
or ammonia as often as necessary without the slightest 
injury. Even acids and alkalies can not make ugly spots 
or dim its luster. 


SEEPS ys oo 
i 
j 





Valspar’s lasting beauty and extremely long “wear- 
ability” are the result of the highest grade materials and 
most painstaking care in manufacturing. 


The great economy of Valspar lies in the fact that it 
lasts twice as long as ordinary varnishes, it gives better 
protection and looks better—on floors, furniture, wood- 
work and metal. 


Valspar—Clear and in Colors 


Valspar meets every household need. Clear Valspar 
Varnish gives a lustrous finish, without changing the 
‘color of the woodwork; Valspar Varnish-Stains produce 





Var 2 pee ee needed to renew Enamels cover the surface with a solid coat of beautiful 
aoe chegrier. color—Red—/ight and deep, Blue—light, medium and 
deep, Green—medium and deep, Vermilion, Ivory, 
Bright Yellow, Gray and Brown. Also in Black, 
White, Gold, Bronze, Aluminum and Flat Black. 


Valspar in Colors is just as waterproof, dura- 
ble and beautiful as the Clear Valspar Varnish. 
One coat is often sufficient, but, of course, greater 
protection and beauty are secured by each additional 
coat. 














Send the coupon for samples, and prove for your- 
self the economy of Valspar. 


VA LENTINE’S* 


ALSPAF 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 





a 





20c spent for a Sample Can 
of Valspar will triple the 
value of an old chair. (Use 
coupon for sample.) 





This can contains the most economical var- 
nish money can buy, for Valspar lasts longer 
and gives maximum protection and beauty 



















checked at right. 


Saar Retainers. Wi 










4 New Car 
for about $2.30 worth 
of Valspar-Enamel! $2.30 





a transparent, natural wood color with Valspar’s bril- rn ne 
liant luster and durability—Light or Dark Oak, Wal- The necessary Valspar-Enamel 
55c is about the amount of Valspar nut, Mahogany, Cherry and Moss Green. Valspar- or Stain for refinishing the average 


bed, in any color, will cost about 65¢ 













Valspar-Enamel 
will make your refrig- 
erator bright, sanitary 
and easy-to-clean for 70C 


This Coupon 


a Valspar, bipvige x tagaee ond 
lied per person at this special price. . 

. Valspar Instruction Book with Color Charts, et o 
15c extra. Print full mail address plainly. aces fame 94:0 28 


is worth 20 to 60 cents 
VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—2o0c apiece for each 40c sample can 
(Only one sample each of 





namel sup- | Clear Valspar Oo 








Valspar-Stain oO 
Dinalee’s Mame: «as 6.cc soc hons tae caaeenees Choose 1 Color .....-- 
Valspar Book oO 
1 Ty er pocccccceccccccccecece CWT es 
14cents per square foot to renew Your Name........ PA FE ee SAE or atin an Bete AR: Ar 
For aie Heiman wk Halspar. Mdina eae ie ee Se 
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Owners Say They 
SAVED $300 to $1250 





The DREXEL-—8 Rooms and Bath 


f Tre 
[i LIVING Before you build ‘‘the home of 
room | your dreams’’, get a copy of the 





new Bennett Book showing photo- 
graphic reproductions of more than 
85 beautiful houses. 

More attractive, more livable, more 
substantial homes cannot be found. 

or can they be more economically 
built—for the BENNETT ready-to- 
erect way saves the high cost of usual 
waste, cuts down high-priced labor, 
eliminates all extras, shortens building 
time one third—often effecting a saving 
of $1250 0n a very modest home. Ben- 
nett home owners near you (names on 
request) will prove our claims. 


Book of Homes & Garages FREE 


Charming homes; garages, all 
sizes; inviting interiors; built-in con- 
veniences—over 85 photo illustra- 
tions and home plans for you to 
study. FREE in U. S. east of In- 
diana and north of Ohio River; else- 
where $1.00—clip the coupon or send 
letter or postal. 


Bennett Homes 


‘BENNETT HOMES 

134 Main St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Send me 104-page Bennett Homes Book, new low prices, 
valuable building facts. 


fo 
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“It's The 
Prettiest Dress 
I Ever Had, 


“Anp I made it all myself! 
Thanks to the Woman’s Insti- 
tute, I can now make all my 
own clothes and have two or 
three dresses for the money I 
used to spend on one/ For the 
first time in my life, I know 
that my clothes have style!” 

No matter where you live, 
you, too, can learn at home to 
make stylish clothes and hats 
at great savings, or earn money 
as a dressmaker or milliner. 


Write for Free Booklet 

Mail the coupon today for a 
Free Booklet which describes the 
Dressmaking and Millinery 
Courses of the Woman’s Insti- 
tute and tells how this great 
school has helped to solve the 
clothes problem for more than 
200,000 women. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE | 

Dept. 38-C, Scranton, Penna. | 

Without cost or obligation, please send me a_ | 
copy of one of your booklets, and tell me how I | 
can learn the subject which I have marked— | 
| 

| 

| 














0 Home Dressmaking O Millinery 
CL) Professional Dressmaking () Cooking 


ie ade a pe ie at earaial> ga es Riatan dw Basan ie 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) | 
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mother. The second girl went away from 
her home because her mother was jealous 
of her friendships with other girls, and 
made any measure of privacy and self-ex- 
pression impossible for the girl. The third 
girl went away because she could not con- 
tinue to face the daily quarreling in her 
family life. All these girls had homes 
that offered every desirable thing from 
the outward and worldly point of view, 
but no understanding of the right of every 
human being for decent self-expression in 
an understanding environment. 

Not long ago I chanced to see a news- 
paper item telling of the proposed organi- 
zation of a ‘“‘Society to Combat the Tyr- 
anny of Parents.’”’ ‘‘Parents’ Leagues” 
have been established in several cities. It 
seems evident that at least some parents 
and some children feel the necessity of 
banding together in groups in order to 
exert their combined strength as antago- 
nists in what appears to them to be a form 
of ‘‘class war.”” Many parents have told 
me that alone they cannot control their 
children, but that groups of parents, act- 
ing together, can enforce the standards 
that they consider desirable in the lives 
and actions of their children. What a 
horrible commentary this all is on the 
home and the family as an institution! 
For this, I think, is the heart of the prob- 
lem: The child is the product of the home. 
The home, with all that it implies, is the 
greatest influence in the life of any child. 
I am not speaking of the sentiment that 
we connect with the word ‘‘home”; I 
want to accentuate the idea of the home as 
an expression of the family life as a unit. 


The Right Type of Hlome 


ERE is where, I think, our adjustment 

must take place. The homes where 
‘‘father”’ is not a mere money grubber and 
‘‘mother”’ a sublimated nurse are those 
that are founded and managed on the 
partnership plan. In such a home the 
rights of each individual are mutually re- 
spected and the common bond of family 
life is one of understanding and considera- 
tion of every other member of the group. 
Here there are no arbitrary rules with no 
other reason given for them except that 
the rule expresses the demand of father 
and mother. Reasons are given for any 
request, and even the youngest child will 
respond in the most surprising manner to 
a reason, when a command will bring 
forth either a protest or actual disobedi- 
ence. In the right type of home, the chil- 
dren are taken into 
partnership. As soon 


sentimental sense of abstract “‘duty to 
parents” if that involves any hypocriti- 
cal expression of affection or obedience 
that is not felt or that has not been earned 
by their parents’ attitude toward them. 
They want to be friends with their parents, 
but it must be no one-sided affair; they 
are done with the convention that de- 
mands respect without earning it. They 
are ready to go more than halfway, but 
their fathers and mothers must come the 
other half to meet them. Moreover, the 
start toward this mutual meeting must 
begin early; if it comes late it is a formal 
and half-hearted thing at best. 


Youth the Great Adventure 


HIS profession of parenthood is an ex- 

acting one, but there is noother profes- 
sion that isso worthwhile. Itsdemands are 
as great as those of any other profession, 
but too many people enter it with scant, if 
any, preparation and then blame any and 
every one and thing but their own inade- 
quacy if they fail. If one-half as much 
time and attention were given to the train- 
ing essential for wise parenthood as is 
given to training for success in business, we 
would not have any problem of the younger 
generation. As it is now, parenthood is 
not even a skilled trade. Its success is 
more often a matter of good luck than in- 
telligent management, and it is a wonder 
that so many children manage to adjust 
themselves as well as they do to its short- 
comings. 

The environment of a child’s early years 
willmean morein his future years than most 
of us realize. This environment includes 
more than the mere provision of physical 
luxuries and the most meticulous care of 
his body. The habits of self-reliance, help- 
fulness, unselfishness, truthfulness and 
frankness are innate in nearly all children; 
if they seem dormant it is usually because 
we have done nothing to bring them into 
full expression. There is no more plastic 
material than the little child. 

Youth is always curiously paradoxical. 
Radical in its outward expression and 
judgment, it is also almost puritanically 
conservative in its demands for the high- 
est standards for its older generation. If 
we are critical of our boys and girls, we 
may be sure that they are equally critical 
of us and that none of our shortcomings 
miss their attention. Every father and 
mother must meet the acid test of the 
critical faculty that is so dominant a 
characteristic of their children. We forget 
sometimes that we are on trial even more 
than they are. Blessed indeed are those 
parents who can meet 
this test and come 





as they are old enough 
to comprehend, they 
are made to understand 
that the home is theirs, 
and that they are to 
share in its making and 
in its responsibilities, 
and they early learn to 
know that father and 
mother are their friends 
and comrades and not 
remote superior beings. 

The child’s interests 
can center in the home 
as well as outside of it. 
His friends should be 
welcome, and there 
should be some place in 
every home that be- 





through unscarred. 
Youth is the Great 
Adventure. It asks no 
favors, no undue ad- 
vantage; it asks only 
for understanding. So 
far there has been 
offered no adequate 
panacea for the world’s 
unrest; possibly the 
only solution of that 
problem lies, not in the 
mass action of nations, 
but rather in the moral 
integrity of eachcitizen. 
So when a remedy is 
called for to counteract 
the effect of what seems 
to us to be the undue 








longs to the child ex- 
clusively. You can share 
his interests and yet not invade the privacy 
that is just as sacred to himas to you. En- 
courage the idea that the child’s home 
belongs to him and that whatever con- 
tribution he can make to the family life 
will be welcomed and understood. 

I think that the most dominant and 
possibly the least mentioned trait of the 
young people of today is their revolt 
against anything that savors of hypocrisy 
and false standards; they are almost 
alarmingly honest in their dealings with 
the world and in their judgments of peo- 
ple. Moreover, they are not bound by any 


license of our boys and 
girls of today, it seems 
to me that we have it ready at hand, in this 
same formula— individual moral integrity. 
And moral integrity is not something that 
may be forced upon our children; it comes 
from precept and example; it inheresin the 
daily life in the home and of the family; 
it involves the standards that are set by 
the older, and not the younger, generation; 
in the last analysis, it means wise, sym- 
pathetic and understanding “ fathering”’ 
and ‘“‘mothering,’’ and it needs for its de- 
velopment a sympathetic comprehension 
of the sensitive, often shy, but inherently 
sound soul of the average normal child. 
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Corns 


Lift Right Off 








Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy 
corn or callus for a few nights. In- 
stantly it stops aching, then shortly 
you lift it right off. Doesn’t hurt a bit. 
You can lift off every hard corn, soft 
corn, corn between the toes, and the 
“hard-skin”’ calluses on 
feet. Just get a bottle of “Freezone” 
at any drug store, anywhere. 


Edward Wesley and Co., Eomnaet, O. 
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For every S Sas =m 


| Spee’ an afternoon party at home, a church or 
club social, a children’s party, fancy dress affair, 
or any other happy occasion until summer comes, 
you will want the new 32-page edition of 


THE GALA BOOK 

The new 12th edition is full of ideas for entertain- 
ing on St. Patrick’s, at Easter time, in the merry 
month of May, andon the patriotic holidays. With 
the help of this useful little book you can entertain 
easily and successfully, for it tells you just how. 
And it costs only 10 cents (15 cents in Canada). 
Get it from your department store, stationer or 
druggist who carries Dennison’s Party Goods. Or, 
send the coupon with the correct amount. 


3 ees canada ee 


+ 
Dennison’s, Dept. C1 Framingham, Mass. 


Send me the Gala Book at once. I enclose 
10 cents (15 cents in Canada). 

















Easy to establish business 
yourself, or take high salaried 
position. Prominent New York 
decorators teach you practical, 
professional methods thro: ugh 
simple new system, by «ail. 
No special ability needed. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Beautifully illustrated. Shows how you can enter profession in 
new, easy way, decorate your own home. Special short -t:me 
offer to new students. Send postcard or letter today. 























NATIONAL SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
Dept 2 West 47th St., w York J 
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EVERY WARNER'S 
IS GUARANTEED 
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FOREMOST FOR 
FIFTY YEARS 
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AUTHENTIC STYLE—LUXURIOUS COMFORT—UNRIVALED WEAR 
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Corselette* 3248 
is lightly boned but admirably 


designed to assure both smart 
lines and luxurious comfort to 


average — Note the in- 
teresting design of the elastic 
panel. Made 


of flesh-color 
brocade. 
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Laced Corset 
0446 


Of dainty figured 
cloth, with all- 
around rubber top 
and well-boned 
for the woman of 
average figure who 
likes the adjust- 
ment made possi- 
ble by a laced cor- 
set. 


$9.00 






corset. Well- 
boned for dia- 
phragm con- 
trol. Made up 
to size 46. 


$] .00 





Brassiere 2302 


is of fine quality broadcloth, ex- 
ceptionally long and so designed 
as to fit securely down over the 


Oriental* 
7016 


Fashioned of 
satin and suéde, 
and long enough 
for adequate 
control of the 
lower figure, 
this model is 
J ideal for figures 
which do not 
require a boned 
corset. 


$ 5.00 
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Egyptian* 2076 


is of flesh color material with 
mercerized pattern and drop- 
stitch stripe and edged with 
lace. For small figures. 


75¢c 


Corselette* 3330 


is an exceptionally graceful model 
lightly boned and made of attrac- 
tive figured cloth with elastic in- 
serts in the skirt. It fits the me- 
dium figure, and gives the smooth, 
unbroken silhouette that perfectly 
sets off the present gowns. 


$2.00 





Wrap-around* 393 


is guaranteed to stay down on the 
figure, to eliminate any roll of 
flesh at the waistline, to control 
the diaphragm and to flatten the 
back. Made of coutil with elastic 
panels and waistline section, for 
stout figures. 


$5.00 | 



































~ | HY Corselette* 
ey] 3229 
‘ is designed for 


the average figure 
which needs thigh 
control and back 
flattening. Fash- 
ioned of brocade, 
with panel and 
thigh band of 
elastic. 
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Corselette* 3291 


This one-piece fitted un- 
dergarment is designed 
for the average figure 
which needs control. It 
is a ‘‘ Wrap-around Cor- 
selette’’* of figured ma- 
terial with a soft top of 
broadcloth, panels of 
elastic and the exclusive 
elastic thigh-band which 
effectively prevents slip- 
ping up on the figure. 
Comfortably but effi- 





Brassiere 2918 


is a dainty but perfectly 
designed bust confiner 
for small figures. 


$1.50 








is made of at- 
tractive and 
serviceable 
clastic stripped 
with brocade. 
It is well-designed to give to 
medium or average figures the 
trim, rounded contour so fash- 








ionable today. 


ciently boned to control 
the back and diaphragm. 





Corselettes” are Warner’s 








Wrap-around* 0531 


is a delightful little girdle for 
slim figures. It fastens on the 
side and consists of comfort- 
able hip pan- 
els of elastic, 
and front and @m™ 
back sections Hs 
of brocade. x 






t mY 
NN 
iy 


$9.00 











Egyptian* 6268 


is made of lustrous silk 


in rose, orchid, 
green, white or 


*Roll-Stocking” 
Oriental* 705 


No Hose ey 
Supporters A i 





absolutely 
will not slip 
out of place 
on the figure. 
Very new 
and smart. 





each, 
lack. 


$7.00 











Wrap-around* 0931 


is designed to subdue dispro- 
portionate thigh flesh in aver- 
age figures. Made of lustrous 
flesh color sateen with elastic 
panels and raised hose sup- 


porters. 
$5.00 




















in quality, fit and satisfaction. 


Warner products are sold practically everywhere and every 
Warner product is absolutely guaranteed by the manufacturer 
through the store where you purchase it. Retail prices 


may vary slightly, according to local conditions. 





Te eighteen styles in this “catalogue” are selected from the vast variety of 
‘4 Warner fitted undergarments. Your own store will advise you what 
particular types and models best suit your needs. 

The name WARNER on a Wrap-around’*, Corselette*, Oriental*, 
laced corset or brassiere is like the sterling mark on silver. It is 
your assurance that you are securing the value of your money 


Laced Corset 0436 


is a wonderfully satisfactory model 
of good quality brocade with semi- 
rubber top, and adapted for the 
rather large figure, assuring com- 
fort with trim contours. 


$350 








$3.50 


Corselette* 


3225 


is a slenderizing brocade model 
for average figures. Is lightly 


boned but has diaphragm rein- 
forcement. Bust sizes to mY 


























*Trademarks 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 




















Wrap-around* 








is a charming modern corset 
for the woman of average fig- 
ure, with an all-around elastic 
top and panels of elastic over 
the hips. The back is fash- 
ionably flat. 


















Cookies 
yet hold 





Of all the memories of childhood how 
clearly one stands out—the cookie jar 
high up on Mother’s pantry shelves. 


Your home was in New England? 
Then perhaps you vision cookies big and 
round and yellow, with raisins peeping 
out of sugared tops. In California? Then 
you picture “Raisin Rocks,” uneven all 
around, so full of nuts and raisins. 


Varied by locality, varied by every 
mother’s particular way of making them, 
yet this one thing they had in common 
—raisins. 


Today, with all the newer ways that 
women have found to make cookies, they 
still hold raisins. And that’s just why 
your boys and girls love cookies. 


The ideal raisin for cookies 


Make them frequently for your family. 
And if you would have them at their 
best, use Sun-Maid Seedless raisins. Fa- 
mous cooks and millions of housewives 
agree on that. 


Sun-Maid Seedless raisins distribute 
so evenly through your cookies that they 
add flavor and richness to every bite— 
flavor and richness that no other seed- 
less raisins can give. 


Only Sun-Maid can 
supply this quality 


Tender-skinned, juicy grapes they were 
till the warm California sunshine 
wrought its miracle upon them and 
turned them into raisins sweeter still 
with concentrated flavor. 


-Nature’s work finished, they are 
cleansed and packed for you with a care 
that only Sun-Maid, with its modern 
methods and equipment, can employ. 
How much this means is shown in the 
illustrations below. 


Try them in this simple recipe 
In all your recipes that call for seedless 
raisins you will want to use these clean, 
uniform, full-flavored ones that come in 
the red Sun-Maid carton. 




















Raisins as they come 
fromevery vineyard,even 
from vineyards that get 
the utmost care, are not 


all perfect raisins 


SUN-MAID 


SEEDLESS RAISINS in the red carton 
PUFFED [SEEDED Jin the blue carton 


g By exclusive methods 
Sun-Maid removes all % 
stems and inferior rai- 
sins, converting them in- 
to by-products. Only 
Sun-Maid is equipped 
to do this 















So the Sun-Maid raisins 
that you get from your 
grocer are always clean, 
uniform, full-flavored— 
the finest in all the world 
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$2,400.00 in Cash Prizes 


A new type of contest, more interesting 
and giving you an excellent chance to win 
an award with your favorite recipe. Big 
cash prizes. Hurry the coupon for details. 





Nuggets of healthful sweetness, you 
will use them, too, as lunch box treats, 
and in the evening set a bowl of them 
beside the radio. 


But, tonight, have them in cookies. 
Maybe you know a better recipe than 
this, but this one is a favorite of a na- 
tionally known cook who has two boys. 
Try it; it’s wonderfully simple. 


Rarstn Drop Cookies: Cream thoroughly 
¥% cup shortening with I cup sugar (gran- 
ulated or brown); add 1 egg, well beaten, 
¥% cup milk, 1% cups rolled oats, I cup 
Sun-Maid Seedless raisins, and % cup 
chopped walnuts if you like. Add to this 
mixture 14 cups sifted flour, sifted again 
with }4 teaspoon each salt and soda, and 
I teaspoon each cinnamon, nutmeg and 
ginger. Drop from spoon on well-greased 
pan, about 3 inches apart. Bake in mod- 
erate oven about 15 minutes. 
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now take many forms 
one charm in common 


“Famous Cooks’ Recipes for 
Raisin Cookery”—sent free 


In a new booklet of “Famous Cooks’ 
Recipes for Raisin Cookery” which we'll 
gladly send you free, there are recipes 
for 10 different kinds of cookies and 
small cakes. 





One is called Raisin Kisses, for com- 
pany cookies that are almost a confec- 
tion. Another tells how to make a filled 
cookie you'll surely want when next 
you are hostess. Then there’s one for 
Raisin Rocks and one for Rolled Oat 
Macaroons. 


But send the coupon for them all, and 
nearly a hundred other treats to make 
with Sun-Maid raisins. 








Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California, 
Dept. A-103, Fresno, California 


Please send me details of the 
Raisin Cookery Competition. Also free 
copy of “Famous Cooks’ Recipes for 
Raisin Cookery.” 


SOOO Reem eee e eens enee eee sees eres esas eeessseseeseseseee® 


FORO O Ree ee eereee reese eeseseeeses sees eeeseeseseseeeee 




















New! A Segepep raisin that isn't 

sticky. With all the flavor of the Mus- 

cat grape. Ask your grocer for Puffed — 

Sun-Maids; you will find them. the 

best and most convenient seeded rai- - 
sins you ever used 


Mar 








—————— er | See | 6. 
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Beautify Your Garden 


or Lawn 


with an attractive 
Garden Craft Arbor 
or Pergola. Our beau- 
iifully illustrated 
Booklet, ‘‘Landscape 
Beauty Hints,”’ shows 
a full line at attractive 
prices. Arbors from 
$15 up. Also Fancy 
lencing, Entrances, 
Outdoor Tables, 
Chairs, Settees, etc. 
Send for a free copy. 


Attract the 
Song Birds 


to Your Home 


The first arrivals in the spring will be . 
attracted to your garden and spend 
the season with you if you invite 
them by putting up a Bird House, 
Bath or Feeding Station. Our houses 
are scientifically correct and our 


prices are very reasonable. == sess 
Martin House Ea 


Ready for paint. 2-story, 20 comps. 
75 Ibs. only $10.50. 3-story, 28 comps. 
85 lbs. only $12.50. 





Arbor No. 350 
3x 4 ft. x 7 ft. high, $37.00 
Larger sizes if desired 


















No. X-10 Stone Bird Bath 
Where this beautiful bird bath is placed Wren House 
there will always be songsters. Scien- Stained brown with 8-ft. 
tifically correct; of classic design; bowl Pole, etc., 8 lbs., only 
21” diam.; pedestal 26” high, 75 lbs. $2.50. House only, 2 Ibs. 

$10.00. Only $1.00 


Mayflower Wall Shelves 


Came with our forefathers. Just re- 
turning to popularity. Well made of 
highest grade Douglas Fir. Shipped 
4 set up complete, sanded, ready for 
| paint or stain, $3.50 each. Both of 
these shelves shown, also a very at- 
tractive Corner Shelf, 34 inches high, 
with 4 shelves and turned spindles 
f (metal hangers included)—very at- 
Po Beg «tractive and useful—all three only 
Al $3.50 each A2 $8.85. Can furnish them finished in 
popular shades, at additional prices, 
if preferred. Write for illustrated book let. 

We also make Children’s Furniture, Telephone Stands 
and other interesting articles for home adornment. 

Write for our illustrated circulars, mentioning article in 
which you are interested. We sell to dealers. If they can- 
not supply you, we shall. All prices F. O. B. Factory, 
Crystal Lake, Ill. Immediate shipment. If for any reason 
any article is not satisfactory, return and we shall refund 
money paid. Order now. 


EXPRESS BODY CORPORATION 
57 Lake St. Crystal Lake, Ill. 


DAHLIA re = 
ZINNIA £ <hidy 


NEW, Huge Dahlia Flower a, 
Zinniasof amazing colors. 
Originated by Cali- 4. “4 
fornia’s flower- & 
wizard.Bloom glori- 
ously all Summer “*, Oe 
long in any climate. an” 
Send Name and Address For 
FREE SAMPLE PACKET and NEW, BIG 
1926 Vegetable and Flower Seed Catalog. 


AGtoom Box 3610 


FsTARK BRC BRO’S, Box 3610, nap bored gg 
1 Send me 6 Dahlia-Zinnia Seed and 1926 Seed Book FREE J 


Name 























PO. oe St. or R. R. No. State J 
ao aerF eS SS SS Se ss ss as ca 





My famous customer-making’ 
specials—the biggest bargains 

I ever offered. 1s ir Iris, 100 Gladi- 
oli, 10RedorWhiteSnowberry,3 
Spirea, 10 Phiox, 10 Blackber- 
ries, 10 Concord Grapes, 20 Red or 
Black Raspberries, 100 Strawber-§ tocover olin 
ries. Yourchoiceof any one of these and postage will 
bargains for $1 or any six for $5. § bring you 5 Nor- 
Catalog FREE | waySpruceEver- 

With catalog we will send full § greens, 4 to 6 in. 
2 particulars iow early buyers get § Seedlings, if you 
7 FREE: 50 Gladioli, 25 Ever-§ willalsosendad- 
greens, 3 Peonies, 100 Strawberries, 10 Snowberries, § dressofaneighbor 
or other rewards for early orders. EARL FERRIS § who owns home. 


NURSERY, 675 Bridge Street, Hampton, Iowa. 


INGEE ROSES 


are always grown on their own roots. 76 years’ 
experience. Satisfaction and safe arrival guar- 
anteed. Dingee ‘‘Guide to Rose Culture.’’ 
Offers 500 Roses, other plants, bulbs and 
seeds, and tells how to grow.them. It’s free. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 324, West Grove, Pa. 
To Hang Up Things 


In the Living Room 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
For All Heavy Pictures 
10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila., Pa. 
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ENGRAVED INVITATIONS &ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

High Grade But Not High Priced. Write for samples. 
THE CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 

Evening Star Building Washington, D. C. 








Beyond the Grave 


(Continued from Page 12) 


between death and the resurréction. The 


. plain teaching of the New Testament is 


that the resurrection body is not given to 
the departed until Christ comes and the 
dead are raised up and judged. But in the 
meantime, what? I am very glad that 
as a child I was compelled to memorize 
the Shorter Catechism. Its language is 
rich and exalted, its logic faultless and its 
brief explanations of profound theological 
doctrines absolutely without a parallel. 
No wonder that Thomas Carlyle called 
the answer to the first question, ‘‘ What is 
the chief end of man?” the most sublime 
statement in the English language. To 
the question, ‘‘ What benefits do believers 
partake of at death?” the answer given is 
that they “‘immediately pass into glory.” 

Some have held the view that at death 
we go into paradise, rather than heaven, 
not being admitted to heaven until after 
the resurrection and the judgment. To 
me this makes heaven too much of a place 
and not enough of a state. Undoubtedly 
it is both a place and a state; but we must 
be careful about dividing it up into sec- 
tions. The more I study the New Testa- 
ment and the more I ponder over this 
great question, the more satisfied I am 
with the old answer, that at their death, 
believers, being made perfect in holiness, 
do immediately pass into glory. I shall 
not perplex nor confuse myself with the 
question of how their present state is to 
merge into the final state when they shall 
receive the body of the resurrection, for 
that is one of the things which God has 
not revealed. If their present state is a 
preparatory state, still it is a glorious 
state. As Paul said, to be absent from the 
body is to be at home with the Lord. 
Wherever they are, they are with Christ. 
Christ said to the thief on the cross, 
“Today shalt thou be with Me in para- 
dise.”” I shall not quarrel with him who 
would distinguish between paradise and 
heaven, for I am sure that when Christ 
spoke to the penitent and expiring robber 
at His side He was promising to him, im- 
mediately after death, a blessed state, 
whether his final state or not. 


What About the Wicked? 


T WOULD be a foolish evasion did I at- 

tempt to ignore the question which will 
beinthemindsofall who read thesearticles, 
“What about the future life of the im- 
penitent and the wicked?” In general, 
three answers have been given to this 
question. First, the wicked have no fu- 
ture life; immortality is conditional upon 
faith in Jesus Christ. Second, those who 
have lived wicked lives and have rejected 
Christ and the offer of salvation in this 
life will have a second chance in the life 
to come; Christ will again offer them eter- 
nal life through faith in 
Him. Certain isolated 
Bible passages may be 
quoted in defense of these 
views; but thegeneral trend 
of the Scriptures is against 
both of them. The third 
answer is that the wicked 
and the finally impenitent 
will be judged and punished. 

The most solemn ut- 
terances on this subject 
come from Christ Him- 
self. We may say that 
He spake in parables 
and used figures of speech in His references 
to the fate of the wicked. Yet, even so, 
His words shake the soul. It has always 
seemed to me that the greatness of the 
remedy of God for our sins, the offering up 
of His own Son on the Cross must mean 
that the penalty from which Christ came 
to deliver man is a very real one and one 
from which we may well shrink. The 
deepest misery of this life is not bodily 
pain, but pain and anguish of spirit. Who 
has not found that out? In the piercing 













parable of Dives and Lazarus, Abraham 
said to the protesting Dives, ‘‘Son, re- 
member ——!” In memory, with its 
dread potencies for remorse, every man 
carries within himself the agencies of fu- 
ture punishment. 

There can be no question that the tradi- 
tional Christian view of the life hereafter, 
with its rewards and punishments, how- 
ever grossly and materialistically misin- 
terpreted, has been one of the great moral 
forces in our civilization. It has restrained 
men from vice and moved them to seek 
after virtue. But in many quarters there 
are signs today of a subsidence of faith in 
the hereafter. Thoughtful students of so- 
cial conditions believe that the rapid in- 
crease in crime and the appalling numbers 
of homicides and suicides have a connec- 
tion with the relaxation in religious faith, 
and, in particular, faith in the future life. 
If really believed and felt by the soul of 
man, the Christian teaching that every 
man must appear before the judgment 
seat and give an account of the deeds 
done in the body cannot have other than 
a wholesome and restraining influence. 


The Life to (ome 


BELIEVE that God will “show wonders 

to the dead,” the wonders both of His 
justice and of His love. In the introduc- 
tion to a celebrated sermon on immortal- 
ity, Canon Liddon tells of an officer of 
the British army in India who, after long 
and arduous service in India, had returned 
to end his daysin England. One day, after 
relating to some friends a series of amaz- 
ing adventures, hairbreadth escapes and 
personal encounters during the Sepoy 
Mutiny, the officer paused for a little and 
then added, “‘I expect to see something 
much more remarkable than anything I 
have been describing.”’ Ashe was seventy 
years of age and had retired from active 
service, his listeners were somewhat per- 
plexed at thissaying. But after a moment 
he said in an undertone, “I mean the first 
five minutes after death.” 

Yes, the first five minutes after death 
will reveal things far more wonderful than 
anything God has shown to us in this 
world. Eye hath not seen them, nor ear 
heard them, neither have they entered 
into the mind of man. With no celestial 
language or experience at our disposal, it 
would be foolish to try to picture those 
wonders of the life to come. But in the 
Christian teaching about the glorified body 
of the resurrection we have the assurance 
that the life to come will be a life of vast 
powers. Think of a world where there 
shall be no more curse, no more sin and 
no more sorrow, and no more death! Not 
less, but more thinking about the life to 
come is what our world today needs. 

One takes hopeful views 
of Germany when one 
learns that the book which 
has taken the nation by 
storm is a little book, 
More Joy, written by a 
German bishop of the 
CatholicChurch. Theau- 
thor exposes the 
vanity of trying to 
make the present 
life a paradise by 
ignoring immor- 
tality and judg- 
ment, and shows 
how, on the contrary, we have no firm 
ground for our happiness until with Chris- 
tian faith we have faced the fact of death 
and cast our anchor of hope within the veil. 
He quotes a stanza from Chamisso’s Old 
Washerwoman, in which the poet describes 
her as cheerfully stitching her shroud: 


I would I were as wise as she, 
Life’s cup to empty, never sighing, 
And then, with joy like hers, to see 
The shroud made ready for the dying. 





To asthe delicious 
home-made Syrup! 


MAPLEINE 
is the syrup- 
maker of the 
nation. It enables 
you to make rich 
syrup of delicious 
flavor in your 
own home— 
quickly, easily! 








Economical, too 
—Mapleine cuts 
syrup billsin half. 


We'll gladly send 
you Alice Brad- 
ley’s 1926 book 
of new Mapleine 
recipes upon re- 
ceipt of the Cres- 
cent mark from 
top of Mapleine 
carton and 4¢ in 
stamps. 


CRESCENT MANUFACTURING CO. 
3 W. Connecticut St., Seattle, Washington 






























ae UCCeSS 
Roses! 


You will succeed, when you order your roses 
from our new “Star Guide to Good Roses,” for 
every Star rose is guaranteed to-bloom. It does 
bloom, or you get your money back. 

If you've never grown roses before, get a copy 
of the new “Guide.” It will help you choose 
the right roses for your garden, and tell you 
how to plant and help them grow. 

The new “Star Guide’ has 100 interesting 
pages, and shows 18 roses in natural colors. It 
describes and illustrates the best roses in Amer- 
ica, chosen by experts. It is an innovation in 
catalogs. It makes things plain, assures success! 
Send for your ‘‘Guide’”’ and profit by rose read- 
ing such as you’ve never had a. Write today. 


THE CONARD-PYLE COMPANY 
Star Rose Growers + Box 20 + West Grove, Pa. 
Star Roses bloom or money is refunded 








The Originator of the Ruffled and 
the Laciniated Gladioli 


New Gladiolus Book-Fr£z 


Write for my new Gladiolus Book. 
Hundreds of varieties are de- 
scribed—the newest and best in 
Kunderd Gladioli. 
my ‘* Wonder Mixture’’—you will 
want it. To make success sure, 
my full cultural directions are 
given. 


Read about 


A. E. KUNDERD 
104 Lincoln Way West 
Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 





Stand Supreme 




















FLOWERS—SHRUBS— TREES 


Sold Direct at Lowest Prices 

The Woodlawn 1926 catalogue and guide 
to planting fully describes the beautiful 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 


a Dahlias, Perennials, Climbing Vines, ge, 


grown in our own ‘nurseries. Also be: 

" varieties small fruit and nut trees. 

copy will be sent you FREE. 
WOODLAWN NURSERIES 

888 Garson Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 
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How close to death we come every 
day in our homes! ‘‘My apron caught 
fire from the flames of the gas range,’’ 
runs a letter telling of an accident typ- 
ical of hundreds that occur each year. 
‘*My husband smothered the flames, 
rolling me ina rug. Over half my body 
was terribly burned. Yet, today— 
thanks to your wonderful Unguentine 
—I have hardly a scar to remind me of 
my terrible accident.’’ 





Cfo save a life... to prevent 
even a day of discomfort— 


This modern dressing for burns and wounds has 
brought amazing relief and healing to thousands 








Steam causes the most frightful burns. 
A railroad engineer who had been in a 
head-on collision writes, ‘‘I was terribly 
scalded by steam. Over two-thirds of my 
body was burned.. . It took 36 pounds 
of Unguentine to heal me up. . . I can’t 
praise it enough.’’ 



























HANGING in the scales—a human life! 

Fifteen minutes before doctor or am- 
bulance can get there—yet if in that 
agonizing quarter-hour the burn is not 
properly dressed, recovery may be post- 
poned for days. Horrible disfigurement, 
even death may result. 


7 i 7 


N 4 hospitals out of 5, surgeons treat bad 
burns, terrible cases of scalding, deep, 
ugly wounds—one way—with Unguentine. 


Keep this famous 
dressing in your own 
home ready for instant 
use. In an emergency 
it may save a life. In 


WOM MM lla 


FREE 


a generous tube 


ordinary wounds, burns and cuts, it will save 
hours of pain—days of discomfort—scarring. 
Quick, effective, amazingly sure, Unguentine 
literally stops pain as soon as it touches the 
burn or wound. 

It keeps the burn or wound, while healing, 
wholly free of germs, warding off dangerous 
infection, permitting the tissue to heal quickly, 
preventing an ugly scar from forming. 

Yet, unlike other powerful antiseptics, it 
causes no smarting—its effect is only soothing. 

When an accident happens just spread 
Unguentine thick over burn or wound. If 
necessary, bandage lightly. 


Send today for a free trial tube. Made by The 
Norwich Pharmacal Company, Norwich, New York. 
Canadian Agents: H. F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
At all druggists’ —50 cents. 














Dept. J-15, 
Norwich, New York 


They can suffer so from a badly cared 


for burn. Learn to keep Unguentine on 


hand as this mother does. She writes, ‘‘I 


heard a pitiful cry of pain... Marjorie, play- Name.........0ssseeeees 
ing on the floor, had burned her hand on 
the electric heater. 
her pain almost at once.’’ 


Unguentine stopped 


Tue Norwich PuHarmMacat Co., 





—a trusted name on | 
pharmaceutical preparations 


Please send me trial tube of Unguentine and “‘ What to do,” by M. W. Stofer, M. D. 


eee eee ewes eee eee eee eee eeeeeseeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeee® 
eee eee eee ewer eee e sees eeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeee® 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeee® 
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The Ballad of the Celluloid 
Thimble 


N THOSE stirring old-time 

ballads, the story oft did tell 

Of a sweet but headstrong 
maiden, to whom something 
dire befell. 

But in this modern ballad, the end you 
need not dread, 

Though she scorned her mother’s warn- 
ing the maid came out ahead. 


She was a college graduate and of her 
learning vain, 

But tried hard not to contradict or give 
her mother pain. 

The mother was a simple soul who’d only 
gone to school, 

But still when all is said at that she 
wasn’t such a fool. 


When not engaged in study, the maid 
would often try 

To fashion dainty garments and with her 
needle ply. 

And on her slender finger was a thimble 
coral pink, 

But what this circumstance forbode she 
little then did think. 


“‘That thimble’s made of celluloid,” the 
gentle mother cried; 
‘‘T pray you use some other and throw the 
dangerous thing aside.” 
But the maiden only looked at her with 
ill-concealed scorn, 
As who should say, ‘‘Was’t yesterday 
you think that I was born?” 


Hard by the maid when sewing a radiator 
stood, 

And oft she’d rest her hand on it as 
anybody would. 

In fear the mother watched her as the 
metal pipes she toyed, 

For well she knew the danger that lay in 
celluloid. 


Now it chanced one wintry evening 
when the maiden was alone, 

That a college friend had called her for a 
chat upon the phone. 

And, casually, thinking to resume her 
sewing later, 

She laid the fatal thimble upon the 
radiator. 


At once a sizzling flame burst forth, the 
mother had been right, 

And picture then her horror at what now 
met her sight. 

Close by the metal heater the window 
curtain hung; 

The flame shot up and swept it with its 
relentless tongue. 


But faithful to my promise this tale shall 
happy end, 

And tell of the brave rescuer that Provi- 
dence did send. 

Among the gallant firemen that an- 
swered to the call 

Was one who though the youngest was 
the bravest of them all. 


And as he bore the maiden down the 
ladder in his arms, 

He quickly fell a victim to her captivat- 
ing charms, 

And the maiden being willing they lived 
happy evermore, 

So we needn’t have a moral, which is 
always such a bore. 

— BEATRICE HERFORD. 


He'll Be an Economist 


HE unofficial observer in a certain 
home, a four-year-old boy, frequently 
went to the kitchen to see the cook pre- 
pare dinner. More than once he had 
watched her cut up a chicken for frying 
or for broiling, but one day when she was 
stuffing a hen preparatory to baking, the 
little fellow rushed upstairs to his mother 
to report excitedly: 
“Mother, cook is feeding perfectly good 
bread to a dead hen.” 
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osixteenth-Century Hangings 


AM always being told that I talk and 
write too much about myself. I can’t 


help it. I crave sympathy and under- 
standing—not that I ever get it. For ex- 
ample, there were those sixteenth-century 
hangings. . Well, anyway, what do 
you know about this? 

About six weeks ago, old Bill breezed 
into my apartment. 

“It looks pretty punk,” he said in his 
courteous, old-world manner, as he helped 
himself to one of my better cigars. ‘“‘ What 
you need is to hide up that hideous mantel 
and to put a splash of color on the wall.” 

Before this, to be perfectly honest, I 
had rather liked that mantelpiece. Sort 
of mahogany and solid—pillars on either 
side, all carved and everything, with blue 
tiles. Looked kind of expensive. But now, 
because of Bill’s tone, I suddenly realized 
that it was all wrong. Then the wall, 
above the old typewriter, had not seemed 
so bare. If I had thought of it at all, I had 
rather contemplated a picture, portraying 
a collie dog playing with a little child— 
something along that order. I said as 
much to Bill, and he sneered again. 

“T have two hangings,”’ he announced 
in a patronizing tone. “‘Red! Honest-to- 
goodness sixteenth-century Italian! One 
covering the mantel, the other hanging 
on that wall. I will lend them to you—in- 
definitely! No, no thanks! Glad to do it 
for you! I will slip a couple of these cigars 
in my pocket!”’ 

That was the beginning. The hangings 
arrived and were placed in position. To 
me, they seemed to be shop-worn and a 
bit ragged, and I never did like red as a 
color. Then my friends—particularly my 
women friends—pointed out that all the 
rest of the room was wrong. You can’t, 
it seems, have a blue couch cover and 
cream-color window curtains in the same 
block as hangings of sixteenth-century 


* Italian red. Far, far better to wear brown 


shoes with dinner clothes, even better to 
admit publicly that you know nothing of 
the Russian drama and prefer a musical 
comedy or a mystery play—anything but 


live with sixteenth-century hangings and 
go without red velvet window curtains 
and a red velvet couch cover. Apart from 
these absolute necessities, nothing else 
would have to be changed much, except, 
of course, the rugs, the old armchair, the 
lighting effects and the desk. This per- 
mitted me to keep the telephone table and 
the bookcase. 

So far, the loan of those sixteenth- 
century hangings has set me back two 
months’ income. Then, this morning, Bill 
called up to say that he was so sorry but 
that he had to take back his hangings. 
His wife had given them as a wedding 
gift to her brother. 

Now I ask you! 

— THOMAS EDGELOw. 


cA Well-Balanced Radio Evening 


**March of the Mock Turtles”’ 
Thimbleful Soup Company Orchestra 


**Deep Sea Blues”’ 
Trawler and Smack’s Fulton Market Jazz 
Band 


The Tenderloin Boys 
Compliments of the Choice Cut Retail 
Meat Emporiums 
Our Motto: Cheapest and Tenderest 


Raising Squab for Profit 
Address by Woglom H. Jumbo, of the 
Philadelphia Poultry Association 


“Dear Salad Days”’ 
Male Quartet of the New Jersey Garden 
Truck Guild, Inc. ~ 


Music in Fancy Forms 
Saxophone and Trombone Specialties 
By the Meltless Ice Cream Co. Dance 
Orchestra 
Java—The Demi-Tasse Girls—Mocha 
Best Regards of the Almost Coffee Cor- 
poration, New York 
“From Bean to Mouth” 
(Trade-Mark Registered) 

—A. H. FOLWELL. 
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For Early Planting 


ALLFLOWERS: These old- 

fashioned favorites are ex- 
tremely hardy and can withstand 
much frost. They are not always 
used as wall decorations today and 
are often found grouped about the 
punch bowl instead. Hostesses, wishing to 
call attention to a wallflower, usually say, 
“Oh, Mr. Blank, I’ve been looking for you 
for ever so long. There’s a charming girl 
here I want you to meet. So intellectual! 
She’s a dear child.”” Wallflowers are best 
viewed from the other end of a long per- 
spective. They should be planted as soon 
. possible at a minimum depth of five 

eet. 


BACHELORS’ BuTTINS: A widely flower- 
ing species with a clinging vinelike struc- 
ture, which attaches herself to anything 
unmarried and male that comes within 
reach. Usually throws out her first tendril 
toward her victim with ‘“‘I can’t under- 
stand why you have never married,’’ and 
continues by dilating upon the domestic 
and social excellencies of a girlhood friend 
she and her husband are to entertain next 
week. Bed should be prepared by digging 
a six-foot hole. Plant face down. 


TAGGER LILIEs: An originally wild and 
now only partly domesticated species, in 
great demand for charitable and other 
campaigns. Blooms in the most unexpected 
places and subsists upon cash exacted 
in exchange for a piece of cardboard and a 
string to be attached to the lapel. Has a 
tough, fibrous growth and is almost impos- 
sible to cut. Plant deep and cover with a 
layer of concrete. 


MORNING GLORIERS: An offensively 
healthy plant, encountered most fre- 
quently at the breakfast table. Blossoms 
at 6 A.M. or earlier and possesses a deter- 
mined and irritating brightness. Begins 
the morning meal with a rhapsody on the 
beauties of early rising. Addicted to puns 
and raillery at the expense of break fasters. 
Of no commercial value. Plant in hard- 
pan and cover with quicklime. 


MARRYGOLDs: A sturdy and decorative 
shrub which, after its first blooming, sur- 
vives satisfactorily on alimony. This spe- 
cies is popular because of the amount of 
newspaper notice it receives. It is almost 
never encountered in the homes of those 
with incomes of less than $20,000 yearly. 
Its colors are bright but inharmonious, 
Plant at once. 


WIND FLowERs: Best known of the air 
plants. Of robust growth and requiring 
constant pruning. Is often mistaken for 
a weed. Thrives best on discussions of 
what I said to the boss and who does 
the most work in our office. Other plants 
will not grow satisfactorily where it flour- 
ishes. Plant with an artesian-well drill 
and cover with quicklime. 

—F. F. VAN DE WATER. 


All for Charity 


LICE joined the Ladies’ Aid Society 
ris in our town, and yesterday they hada 
air. 

I am told it was a huge success; I have 
no doubt of it. 

Today the ice man is handling ice with 
my buckskin gloves, and his helper has on 
my pants. The plumber is wearing my 
cuff links. ‘“‘Wife picked ’em up at the 
fair,” he explained this morning when I 
stopped to admire them. “Kind of cheap 
looking, I think myself. All right for work, 
though.” 

As I started out the door I saw the gar- 
dener was wearing my choice blue neck- 
tie. On my way to the train the street 
cleaner tipped my panama hat to me. 
Tonight I found the ashman’s little boy 
seated on the curb carving my initials in 
my tennis racket with my old German 





















| With equal safety, you can 
cool the too-warm bottle 


i under the cold faucet 
















From refrigerator into 
hot water without the 
slightest fear of its 
cracking or breaking 


A nursing pits 


that is proof against 
boiling water ! 


You need never again have a nursing 
bottle break when heating or cooling it! 


For now you can get them made of 
Pyrex, the glass that was invented espe- 
cially to undergo extreme temperatures. 


They are six-sided so that they never 
roll, nor slide easily from the hand. The 
bottoms are flat so they stand firmly. 
All regulation nipples fit them and hold 
fast in use. 


Get Pyrex bottles from your drug- 
gist. Know what it means to be free 
from the worry of breaking bottles. 
Made by makers of Pyrex Ovenware, 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 


PYREX 
NURSING BOTTLES 


In the two 
shapesthatbaby 
specialists ap- 





































prove—the nar- 
row neck and 
the wide mouth 





YOUR CLOTHES TALK ABOUT YOU 


a hour—every where, your clothes 
of you, he’s autiful'’—or 
She’ s old fashioned’’—or ‘She's 
poor.’’ Now you can be expensively 
and Sackahomatiier gowned, at low cost. 


Have Beautiful Clothes QUICKLY At Low Cost 
Send for my Free Book “Fashion Se- 
crets.”” See how youcan create three 
or four BEAUTIFUL distinctive 
dresses or hats at the price of 
one ready-made frock. 
1 Guarantee 100% Improvement 
100% improvement in your 
appearance through ‘‘ Nu- 
Way” Training, or it doesn't 
cost you a penny! The 
entire resources of 
Fashion Institute 
back me in this 
guarantee, 
port a day 
capt, is all I want. I'll 
7! you Professional Se- 
PR : SE crets—short cuts to Dis- 
U R tinctive Dress. I'll teach you 
oF F r R to make lovely things in amaz- 
ingly quick time. I give you Life- 
time Advisory Service,Lifetime Employment Service, 
Monthly Fashion Bulletin—also Three Working Out- 
fits absolutely Free of extra charge. Get allfacts today. @ 


Be Fashionably Dressed—Also Earn Money as a “Modiste- 
Milliner.” If you're between the ages of 15 and 60—can 
read and write plain English—if you want to be a fashionably 
gowned woman or earn a splendid income—clip coupon for my 

Free Book. I'll send you PROOF. No obligation. Get it now. 




















Veva Griffin Moody 

Director of Instruction 

The FASHION INSTITUTE 

Dept. 328, 1926 Sunnyside Ave., 
Chicago 


Send me your Free Book “ Fashion Secrets” 
andfull particulars of “ Nu-Way” Training, without any obligation on 
Part. 









Name ee reccccccce 
Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss” 
AGEEOOS 4 0 00 oc cs cc cece cece sense sesccspewsccccveccesessccces 
VANTINE'S 
Be House of fe the Ortent 
1 West 39**St ->” shad 


Chinese Brasses 


are most decorative and useful. 
The teapot tile illustrated is char- 
acteristically decorated with Ori- 
ental engraving, 5 inches square. 
Price Prepaid $1.50. Many others 
including Incense Burners, Fruit Bowls, Candlesticks, 
Ash Trays, Cigarette Boxes, etc., described in cata- 
logue sent FREE on request. 


Oriental Wares 


make acceptable and unique remem- 
brances for every occasion. Wedding, 
Anniversary, Birthday, for him, for 
her, for the home. Our catalogue 
i" solves the gift problem all times. 
Se=u=e¥— Write for copy to Dept. 93. 















razor. “Picked ’em up for a dime at the 
fair,” he explained innocently, blowing 
soap bubbles with my favorite pipe. 

The Ladies’ Aid Society has been estab- 
lished three weeks in our town, and al- 
ready the old-clothes man has gathered in 
his cards, and the rag-bottle-sack man 
moved on destitute and penniless. Half a 
dozen secondhand stores have gone out of 
business, and onto their aid chart. The 
list is increasing daily. 

I am thinking of joining it myself. 
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Radio News 


1752—Benj. Franklin experimented with 


a lightning arrester. 


1763—Patrick Henry won fame as a loud 


speaker. 


1775—Paul Revere and William Dawes, 


junior, broadcast an alarm. 


1781—Cornwallis heard Washington at 


Yorktown. 


1789—George Washington announced his 


first program. 





—EUGENE P. F. WRIGHT. —BILL SYKES. 
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cA Special Word to Subscribers 


WHEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank in- 
closed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label. 


A request for change of address must reach us at 
least 5 weeks before the date of the, issue with 
which it is to take effect—6 weeks before, if you 
live on the Pacific Coast. Duplicate copies cannot 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure 
to send this advance notice. With your new ad- 
dress be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing 





Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
the HoME JOURNAL your renewal should be sent 





if possible your address label from a recent copy. 


promptly to insure receipt of the April issue before 


it is *“*sold out.’ 


We cannot begin subscriptions 


with back numbers. Subscribers shouldalways use 
Postal or Express money orders or Bank drafts in 
remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers can 


supply Postal money orders. 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 


[For advertising business only. Subscriptions not 


received. 


PHILADELPHIA: Independence Square 
New YorRK: 366 Madison Avenue 
CHICAGO: 231 S. La Salle Street 
DETROIT: 3044 W. Grand Boulevard 
CLEVELAND: 925 Euclid Avenue 
BOSTON: 30 State Street 
SAN FRANCISCO: 1 Montgomery Street 
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Miss Marie ~ 
E. Kirbis 
of New York 


Extra Money 
for the Home 


“he or five years ago,”’ wrote Miss 
Kirbis, “I decided to have an apart- 
ment of my own. Things went along in a 
wonderful way, with your subscription 
offer to help. I have earned money for sev- 
eral pieces of furniture and, with my reg- 
ular income too, now have the whole suite 
attractively furnished. Your work is most 
interesting and pleasant.” 


Could You, Too, Use Some? 


What Miss Kirbis, whois newal subscriptions for 
regularly employed, has The Ladies’ Home Four- 
been able to accomplish nal, The Saturday Evening 
in spare moments towards Postand The Country Gen- 
her cherished dream, you tleman is extremely inter- 
should be able to do too. esting and pleasant. At 
Like Miss Kirbis,again, least you owe it to your- 
you may be delighted to self to look into this plan 
find that the profitable before another day goes 
collection of new and re- by. Will you do so? 


For Spare-Time Cash—Clip and Mail 
‘ELE RS aE 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
251 Independence Sq., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please write me about your plan, without obligation. 


Name. 





Street 











City State 


FLOWER and VEGETABLE 
Finest quality, big, full size 
packets. All kinds 5c. a pkt. 
Why pay more? Beautiful 


gardens at little cost. Send 
for catalog. aeration or 
your omer» 

MANHATT. 


280 Broadway, New 








; 00 
100 Envelopes A=: 


PRINTED WITH ANY N AND ADDRESS 
High grade, clear, white bond paper—unusually 
smooth writing surface. 6x7 in., envelopes to 
match. Name and address in rich dark blue, Plate 


Gothictype, upto 4 lines. Send $1.00 (west of Den- 
ver and outside U. S. $1.10). We pay postage. 














Money returned if not satisfied. Order today. 


National Stationery Co., 27133 Lincoln Highway, Batavia, Ilinis 
, Blay vofil i in Heme Coofiing! 


Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows 
Just how to make home-cooking, cake- 
making, candy-making give big profits. 
How bo cater, run profitable Tea Rooms, 
ar Motor Inns, Cafeterias, etc.—over 51 Ways to 

Make Money in your business or good positions. 

Write today for illus. free booklet, ‘Cooking for 
can School of Home Economics, 847E. 58th St., Chicago 


MAKE YOURSELF INDEPENDENT 


Establish a steady income for yourself selling high grade 
Boys’ Wash Suits, Boys’ and Girls’ Knickers; Girls’, 

Misses’ and Women’s dresses to your acquaintances. 
Guaranteed colors, Fit, Workmanship. Deliveries di- 
rect from factory. No investment—no experience nec- 
essary. Dignified, pleasant occupation for spare time. Write— 


JUNIOR TAILORS, INC., 1239 West Ninth Street, Cleveland, Ohio. | 


Have You Cut Hair 


Combings or Switches? Mail them now. I will write 
you their value and accept them as part payment 
on New High Class Hair Goods, Transformations, 
Toilet Pre tions, Perfumes, Jewelry and other Mdse. 
Get some! you need for something you are not using. 
be for men and women. YOUR COMBINGS or CUT 

R madeintoaswitch,$2.50. Writefor Free BeautyBook. ¢ 
ANNA AYERS, Dept. 24, 136 W. Lake St. CHICAGO 


Profit.” Amei 


























ANT WORK ..dnc? 


spesnita testa work ietenmiana gnats. Menorwomets 
Noselling orcanvassing. We teach you, guarantee employ- 
mentandf rnishW orking OutfitFree-Limited offer. Writeto- 
day. ArtcraftStudios, Dept.D-9,3900SheridanRoad, Chicago. 


POULTRY (Miller’s Ameican) GUIDES) 
—Tells all about chickens—care, ing and raising for } 
profit. ‘Also deoc bea DEAL INCUBATORS, Hot Wate 


and Electric—IDEAL BROOD i oe 
Coal and Oil ey chicks, Ears FREE ae 
for Hatching. Special ] 

J.W. MILLER CO., "Box 145. cnockford, a, oe 


Invitations, Announcements, Bee 
100 in script lettering, including two 
e Ing sets rs ary $3.50. 100 Visit- 


1,00. Write for samples. 
L. OTT ENGRAVING C 












ry Chestent St., Philadelphia, Ps 
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“You haven’t changed a bit!” 


Ge Ha orG—mmm 




















His enthusiasm is genuine. It has been years since he 
saw her yet she seems young and beautiful as ever. 
Why is it the years are kinder to some than others? 


v v v 


pis and beauty are close of kin. Without the 
former the last will surely perish. The years are 
kindest to those who obey the simplest laws of nature. 


Complete health is impossible unless the body is ridded 
regularly of its cargoes of digestive waste. Observance of 
this and other simple health rules does much to retain the 
lustre of the eyes and keep the complexion clear. 


Drug laxatives can bring only temporary relief and are 
often habit-forming. To establish regular eliminative 
habits look to your diet! Take a daily ‘‘Ounce of Pre- 
vention’’ against constipation. 

Post’s Bran Flakes is a delicious health food which has 
enabled millions of people to quit harmful drug laxatives. 
It supplies the intestine with the ‘‘ roughage”’ or ‘* bulk”’ 


everybody every day 


POSTS BRAN 


as an ounce O 












Post 
Health 
Products 

















prevention 


which is essential to proper elimination. It also supplies 
the body with such vital elements of the wheat as phos- 
phorus, iron, carbohydrates, protein and vitamin-B. 
Post’s Bran Flakes is a delicious health food. It is so 
good to eat that you will look forward to it every day. 
It may be eaten as a cereal with milk or cream or it may 
be baked into muffins, bread or cookies. In the winter 
time mothers often add it to the children’s hot cereals. 
Order a package of Post’s Bran Flakes at your grocer’s 
today and eat it every morning for a week. See how quick- 
ly it restores regular habits and how much better you feel! 


Send for “An Ounce of Prevention”—a free trial 
package of Post’s Bran Flakes and our book- 
let showing different ways of serving Bran. 





Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Dept. L. H. J.-B326, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. Makersof Post Health Products: Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn 
Flakes), Grape-Nuts, Post’s Bran Flakes, Postum Cereal, Instant Postum 
and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Canadian address, Canadian Postum 
Cereal Company, Ltd., 45 Front St., E., Toronto 2, Ontario. 





“Now 
youll 
like 


bran”’ 
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Has brushing the teeth become 
a slack and careless habit? 


Dentists say, “Yes; and point out that the gums, 
because of our soft diet, need special attention 




















HE dentists of America have 
a just grievance against our 
normal, every-day diet. 
Delicious as itis tothe palate, | 
itdeprivesthe gumsofthenatural | 
stimulation which the chewing 
of fibrous food once gave. 


And consequently, in spite of 
some care, in spite of surface clean- 
liness, Americans are plagued with 
a host of troubles of the teeth 
and gums. 


Dentists say that brushing the 
teeth is becoming a slack and 
careless habit. And they drive home 
their point, by proving that in spite 
of brushing, nine people out of ten 
neglect their gums. 

















Why massage of the gums isas |, f 
important as regular cleaning || hg 


In this day and generation, it is, 
of course, impossible to revert to 
a less civilized diet. But it zs pos- 
sible to restore to your gums the 
stimulation once given by more 
fibrous food. And the dentists 











bring fresh, clean blood to this 
all too stagnant area. The mas- 
sage in itself is good. The massage 
with Ipana is even better. Prob- 
ably your own dentist will vouch 
for it. Our professional men have 
demonstrated its virtues to over 
50,000 dentists; it was by profes- 
sional recommendation that Ipana 
first got its start. 


Tone your gums with Ipana 
while you brush your teeth 


If you are at all troubled with 
tender gums—if your tooth brush 
ever ‘shows pink,’’ start today 
to use Ipana. Simply massage the 
gums gently with the brush after 
the usual cleaning with Ipana. 
You will thus rid the capillaries 
of stagnant blood and tone the 
sub-normal and softened tissue. 
Because of its ziratol content, 
Ipana will help your gums and 
render them more resistant to dis- 














urge that you turn to massage 








with the tooth brush at the time | === 








ease. Ziratol has for years been 




















===! | used by dentists in their work at 








of the regular cleaning. 

Thousands of dentists recommend that 
the massage be accomplished with Ipana 
Tooth Paste—that you stir up the sluggish 
circulation within the gum walls, and 









Hasty eating, too, like our 
soft diet, weakens the gum 
tissues. The hurried luncheon 
snack that women take at 
home deprives the gums and 
teeth of the exercise which 
slower mastication would give. 








BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. $36, 42 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of Ipana Toortu Paste. 
Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partially 
the cost of packing and mailing. 
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cAmid the splendors of modern restaurants, 
Sifted chefs regale our palates with savory cas- 
seroles, creamy dishes and delicate flaky pas- 
tries—so delicious, so soft and so very harmful 
to the health of our gums. At home, too, our 
diet is devoid of the roughish foods our gums 


need so much for proper stimulation. 
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the chair to allay bleeding and to 
tone up tissue. 


Switch to Ipana for a full month! 


With Ipana, you will get a new sense 
of oral cleanliness. Its fresh clean flavor 
will delight you. And before the month's 
trial is over, you will find your gums im- 
proved, your teeth more brilliant. 


There is a coupon below for a ten-day 
tube. Fill it out, if you wish—it will at 
least prove Ipana’s taste and cleaning 
power. But your dentist will tell you that 
toning up your gums takes time and that 
persistency brings the greatest rewards. So 
get a large full-sized tube at your drug- 
store and start the good work of caring for 
your gums while you brush your teeth. 
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